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CHAPTER  I. 

Omb  morning,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  smnmer  161 1,  in  the  district  about 
sixteen  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  nine  south-west  of  Kinsale,  a  busy  and 
interesting  scene  was  presented  to  the  view 
of  two  persons,  who,  seated  on  an  adjoining 
eminence,  within  the  shade  of  a  cluster  of 
trees,  seemed  to  contemplate  the  objects 
before  them  with  a  deep  and  peculiar  inte- 
rest. The  one  was  a  young  man  apparently 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
proportioned,  and  whose  eyes  roamed  from 
one  object  to  another  without  any  steady  or 
continuous  gaze.  There  was  a  wild  rest- 
lessness about  him,  which  caused  his  limbs 
to  obey  involuntarily  the  impulse  of  an  uu- 
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TO\md  the  loins  by  a  girdle  of  leather ;  a 
loose  garment  with  a  large  hood  of  different 
coloiurs,  and  fringed  with  a  rough  border, 
was  clasped  on  his  breast  with  a  large 
golden  broach,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
thigh.    Spread  on  the  ground,  where  he 
reclined,  was   a  large  mantle  with  a  silken 
fringe,  and  of  a  purple  colour.     He  was 
armed  with  a  heavy  sword,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols   richly    mounted  with   silver   were 
in  his  belt,  and  on  his  head  was  a  kind  of 
conical  cap,  encircled  with  a  chain  of  gold, 
and  clasped  beneath  his  chin  with  a  band  of 
the  s^e  metal.  (A)    His  companion's  dress 
was  somewhat  similar  in  form,  but  much 
inferior  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the 
materials,  which  were  mostly  of  a  dark- 
ish hue;  and  he  had  not  the  cap  or  mantle, 
but,  instead  of  the  former,  the  hood  of  his 
coat  was   thrown  over    his   head.      Both 
wore  their  hair  long,  but  the  attendant's 
was  much  more  flowing,  so  as  to  descend  to 
the  middle  of   his    back  :    each   had  the 
martial  appendages  of  large  moustaches. 

The  scene  on  which  they  looked  might 
well  have  attracted  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  indifferent  spectator :  it  was  one 
teemiog  with  life,    activity   and    motion^ 
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of  centuries'    growth    was    mingled    with 
other  noble  forest  trees.    The  land  on  the 
southern  side   presented  a    level    surface 
of  some  extent  along  its  banks,  guarded 
by  a   succession    of   low  hills   or    rising 
grounds  in  some  parts  of  considerable  ele- 
vation.   On  the  northern  side  the  ground, 
for  the  most  part,   sloped  gradually  from 
the  river  for  some  space,    and  then  rose 
very  precipitously  towards  the  north  and 
west,  whilst  on  the  east,    it  sunk  again 
abruptly  into  a  gully^  where  flowed  a  nar- 
row but  rapid  stream.     A  space,  on  each 
side    of  the  river,    containing    something 
more  than  thirty  acres,  had  been  cleared 
from  wood  and  other  impediments  for  the 
site   of    the    intended  town,    which    was 
strangely  chosen  for  a  place  of  strength,  as 
it  was  commanded  by  the  rising  grounds 
on  every  side.     A  strong  stone-bridge  of 
six  arches  Was  already  erected    over  the 
river,  and  the  wails  and  fortifications  were 
rapidly  progressing,  but  in  style  they  were 
irregulai'  and  zigzag  with  projecting  angles, 
bastions  and  towers.    One  gate  with  its 
towers  and  outworks  opened  towards  the 
north,    another  was  placed  close  to  the 
river,  a  third  looked  towards  the  west,  and 
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and  the  beech  flourished  there  indigenously, 
unindebted  to  artor  culture.  On  a  spotsome- 
what  more  elevated  stood  the  now  dilapi- 
dated remains  of  a  strong  castle  whose  mas- 
sive walls  had  been  rent  and  shattered  by 
violence  and  war,  and  now  lay  scattered 
in  huge  fragments  around,  whilst  a  portion 
still  stood,  erect  and  stretching  in  rugged 
and  broken  outline  above  the  tall  forest 
trees  seemed  looking  in  melancholy  lone- 
liness on  the  waste  and  desolation  around. 

The  two  persons  conversed  together  at 
such  intervals  as  the  more  dignified  of  the 
two  seemed  to  choose  for  venting  his  feel- 
ings, and  in  their  native  dialect  which  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  interpreting,  so  as  to 
give  our  reader  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  in- 
terest they  took  in  the  new  fortification- 

"  You  see,"  said  he  of  the  purple 
mantle,  **  how  those  Sassenach  churls  are 
proceeding  with  their  work.  Not  more  than 
a  year  has  passed  since  the  evil  one  brought 
them  to  this  part,  and  yet  their  town  is  al- 
most fortified  and  their  houses  are  being 
built,  and  in  another  year  they  may  mock  in 
safety  the  lawful  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
trample  them  to  the  earth.  Where  is  the  spi- 
rit of  my  countrymen,  and  where  are  the 
thousands  whose  aid  you  promised  me  ? 
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Turlough  would  rise  at  the  bidding  of  the 
last  heir  of  the  O'Mahonys  to  drive  the 
Sassenach  robbers  from  his  father's  lands  ?" 

"  Conagher  O'Mahony,"  said  the  other, 
**  you  are  dear  to  me,  your  foster-brother, 
as  my  heart's  blood,  and  I  am  not  the  only 
one  you  are  dear  to,  but  we  must  wait  our 
time,  for  our  people  are  scattered  and  know 
not  yet  that  you  are  come  to  head  them  ; 
but,  when  they  are  sure  that  'tis  yourself, 
you  will  find  enough  to  destroy  that  handful 
of  men  and  their  feeble  walls." 

"  Call  them  not  feeble,  I  know  them 
better ;  and  talk  not  of  waiting  till  doubts 
and  fears  are  removed :  it  is  now  too  late 
even  for  vengeance  and  an  honourable 
death,  the  invader  will  retain  his  prize,  and 
I  shall  die  without  one  glorious  struggle  to 
recover  my  birthright.  Would  that  I  had 
remained  where,  if  dependence  were  my 
portion,  I  should  not  be  tortured  by  the 
blasting  sight  of  others  revelling  on  my 
domains  1" 

**  Curses  on  the  grasping  ambition  of 
him  who,  for  his  own  selfish  purposes, 
dragged  your  grandfather  into  his  mad 
schemes,  and  ruined  with  himself  the 
noblest   of    our   land,     who,    if   properly 
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united,  might  have  defied  the  power  of 
England  !  But  now  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
and  hardly  any  hut  faint-hearted  cowards 
and  cold-hlooded  traitors  are  left  us  in  our 
distress  !  Still  I  think  there  is  enough  of 
pure  Irish  hlood  amongst  us  to  recover 
some  portion  of  our  rights  if  we  are  but 
united.*' 

**  Ay,  there's  the  difiiculty,  Turlough  : 
there  never  will  be  union  among  our  nobles, 
their  own  dissensions  and  treachery  brought 
the  strangers  amongst  us,  and  keep  them 
here.  Why,  then,  should  I  expect  to  ac- 
complish what  greater  men  have  failed  in. 
Unite  them  ?  Yes,  you  may  as  well  think 
to  unite  the  sand  into  a  firm  rope.  Unite 
them — never  !  That  shattered  ruin  behind 
us,  our  diminished  numbers,  our  impove- 
rished condition,  our  distrust  of  each  other 
— all,  every  thing  tells  me  that  unity  will 
never  be  ours." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  O'Mahony  talk 
in  this  way ;  many  a  time  my  father  told  me 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  family  to  fear  or 
despair,  and  that  there  was  never  one  of 
them  known  to  give  up  a  point  while  he 
had  Ufe/' 

''  Dare  you  speak  of  fear !  ha,  it  is  well 
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you  are  my  foster-brother,  or  the  word 
should  never  pass  your  lips  again  !  And, 
as  to  my  yielding  up  the  cause,  by  St. 
Patrick,  I  ¥rill  pursue  it  while  a  drop  of 
blood  runs  in  my  veins !  But  'tis  the 
cowardice  of  others  I  dread,  and  their  re- 
luctance to  join  in  the  quarrel  against  our 
oppressors." 

As  this  sentence  was  ended,  the  young 
man  strained  his  eyes  towards  the  opposite 
hill,  and  keeping  them  steadily  fixed  for  a 
minute,  started  from  his  recumbent  posture 
and  then  looked  more  intensely.  His  com- 
panion's eyes  were  directed  to  the  same 
quarter  with  equal  curiosity,  till  the  former, 
having  apparently  satisfied  himself,  ex- 
claimed with  passionate  tone  and  gesture, 
"  By  heaven !  it  is  a  new  tribe  of  those 
Sassenach  robbers  coming  to  plunder  us : 
look,  there  are  the  horsemen  proudly  pranc- 
ing in  front,  and  the  train  of  waggons  with 
their  household  gear  surrounded  by  armed 
foot !  Come,  Turiough,  my  eyes  cannot 
bear  the  sight,  for  it  seals  our  doom  and 

blasts  our  hopes !  Come,"  said  he  again, 
'  *  why  stand  you  there  ?  Let  us  to  our 
miserable  hiding  places ;  where  at  least  we 
shall  not  see  our  detested  foes."    He  then 
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moved  towards  the  ruins,  followed  in 
silence  by  his  dependant.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  sight  thus  abruptly 
presented.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  lead- 
ing from  Cork  and  immediately  over  the 
embryo  town,  in  a  passage  recently  formed 
by  clearing  away  the  wood  and  surface 
earth,  which  bore  the  name  of  road,  but 
scarcely  deserved  the  appellation,  slowly 
moved  a  train  of  considerable  extent.  In 
front  rode  a  band  of  horsemen,  about  twelve 
in  number,  equipped  with  steel  head-pieces, 
buff  coats,  and  plates  of  steel  on  the  body, 
arms,  and  thighs.  They  were  armed  with 
large  swords  and  pistols  ;  over  the  left 
shoulder  hung  the  bandoleer  containing 
ammunition,  whilst  a  small  bag  of  bullets 
and  a  powder  flask  were  attached  to  the 
girdle.  Some  also  had  a  scarlet  mantle 
hung  over  all,  but  their  equipments  varied  ; 
as  the  mode  seemed  to  be  left  in  good  mea- 
sure to  their  own  taste,  and  they  were 
manifestly  of  that  class  of  men  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confiscations  in  Ireland, 
engaged  to  render  a  certain  military  service 
to  the  crown  in  return  for  the  grant  of  con- 
siderable farms. 
Behind  the  horsemen  who  rode  in  front 
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followed  a  company  of  higher  pretensions, 
as  was  manifest  from  their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance.    One  in  particular,  who  occupied 
the  centre  seemed  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  scene.     He  was  a  man  past  middle  age, 
of  noble  bearing  and  thoughtful  aspect,  his 
statue  was  above  the   middle  height,  and 
the  first  approach  of  age  had  already  sil- 
vered his  beard  and  hair  with  grey.     There 
was  a  dignity  and  command  in  his  counte- 
nance which,  at  a  glance,  enabled  an  ob- 
server   to   distinguish  him  from  his  com- 
panions.    He  was  dressed  in  a  rich  doublet 
of  velvet,  dark  velvet  breeches,  and  trunk 
hose,    a  short  Spanish  cloak   covered  the 
upper  part  of  his  person,  and  a  hat  with 
conical  crown,  encircled   with   a   band    of 
twisted  silk,  and  decorated  in  front  with  a 
diamond  star,  covered  his  head.    He  wore  a 
long  Spanish  rapier,  and  a  pair  of  richly 
mounted  pistols  were  attached  to  his  girdle ; 
with  him  rode  three  other  gallants  dressed 
somewhat  similarly  to  himself,  but  shewing 
more  of  a  military  equipment.     The  centre 
of  the   cavalcade  consisted  of  several  wag- 
gons bearing  not  only  the  household  stuff, 
utensils,  and  goods  of  the  new  settlers,  but 
also  their  wives  and  children,  guarded  on 
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either  side  by  the  humbler  class  of  colonists 
well  armed,  and  the  rear  was  closed  by 
a  body  of  cavalry. 

The  person  whom  we  have  introduced  as 
the  leader  was  the  celebrated  Richard  Boyle, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Cork,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  own  or  any  other  age. 
He  had  commenced  life  as  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  but  finding  his  means  inadequate 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  anxious  to  push 
his  fortune  in  Ireland,  which  then  held  out 
so  many  temptations  to  an  ambitious  spirit, 
he  arrived  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  the 
amount  of  his  resources  was  as  follows : — 
"Twenty-seven  pounds  three  shillings  in 
cash,  and  two  tokens  which  his  mother  had 
formerly  given  him  ;  a  diamond  ring  worth 
£10,  and  a  bracelet  of  gold  worth  £10,  a 
tafFety  doublet  cut  with  and  upon  tafFety,  a 
pair  of  black  velvet  breeches  laced,  a  new 
Milan  fustian  suit,  laced  and  cut  upon 
tafFety,  two  cloaks,  competent  linen  and 
necessaries,  with  his  rapier  and  dagger." 
A  few  years  after  he  married  Mrs.  Joan 
Apsley,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  William  Apsley  of  limerick^ 
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by  whom  he  got   £500  a  year,  which  was 
the  beginning  and  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
The  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Desmond,  in 
1583,  had  given  to  the  crown  his  immense 
possessions  in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Water- 
ford,  amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million 
of  acres,  and  except  a  few  remote  branches 
of  that  once  princely  family,  with  some 
dependants,  who  had  either  retained  their 
allegiance  or   submitted  in   time,   all   the 
former  possessors  were  driven  out  to  make 
way  for  the  English  settlers,  and  a  plan  for 
the  colonisation  of  Munster  with  English 
was  adopted  by  the  Queen's  government, 
which,  if  duly  followed  up,    would  have 
been  most  beneficial  for  the  civilization  and 
improvement  of  the  country ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, the  indolence  of  the  new  settlers,  the 
restless  character  of  the  natives,  and  various 
other  circumstances  combined  to  frustrate 
so  desirable  an  object.  (C)     The  system  pro- 
posed was  a  division  of  the  forfeited  lands 
on  certain  conditions.     Notwithstanding  it 
was  ordered  that  no  person  should  have  more 
than  one  seigniory  of  twelve  thousand  acres, 
such   was  the  favour  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  stood,  that  he  obtained  a  warrant 
of  privy  seal,  granting  him  three  seigniories 
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and  a  half,  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  and 
Waterford ;  but,  in  the  devious  and  un- 
steady career  of  that  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, he  found  it  necessary  to  part  with 
the  entire  of  those  grants,  which  were  then 
purchased  by  others,  and  amongst  these, 
Sir  Richard  Boyle  became  the  purchaser 
of  the  county  Cork  portion,  and  also  bought 
a  considerable  part  of  Fane  Bucher's  grants. 
It  is  a  part  of  this  district  which  we  have 
described  as  the  site  on  which  the  new 
town  was  in  process  of  erection,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  new  owner.  One  of  those 
who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Desmond,  and  had  been  with  him  involved 
in  utter  ruin  was  Conagher  O'Mahony,  of 
Castle  Mahon,  grandfather  to  the  young 
man  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  reader.  After  struggling 
for  some  time  with  poverty,  he  died,  leav- 
ing one  son,  who  vainly  strove  to  recover  a 
portion  of  his  father's  estate,  but  at  last 
retired  to  France  with  his  wife  and  his  son 
then  growing  up  to  manhood.  Here  he 
was  supported  by  the  liberality  of  some  of 
his  countrymen,  but  was  carried  off  by 
disease  in  the  prime  of  life,  without  leaving 
any  provision  for  his  family.     His  son  had 
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been  induced,  partly  by  the  persuasions  of 
the  faithful  adherent  who  accompanied  him, 
and  partly  by  the  promises  of  some  of  the 
remaining  Irish  chiefs,  to  make  a  struggle 
for  recovering  his  grandfather's  estates; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  returned,  as- 
sumed the  Irish  dress,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  collect  adherents  amongst  his  grand- 
father's followers.  These  were  mostly  dis- 
persed or  killed,  and  amongst  the  few  who 
remained  there  was  but  little  spirit  for  such 
a  darmg  enterprise  that  not  only  implied  the 
destruction  of  the  new  fortress  but  rebel- 
lion against  a  Sovereign  who  seemed  to 
have  overcome  all  opposition.  The  few 
chiefs  who  had  encouraged  his  attempt 
now  stood  aloof,  or  received  him  coldly, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that,  although  daring 
and  ambitious  as  he  was,  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  when  presented  in  all  its 
difficulty,  caused  him  to  regret  his  departure 
fix)m  the  French  dominions,  where  he  might 
have  taken  honourable  service  in  the  army. 
Still,  pride  and  shame  urged  him  to  do 
something  which  would  signalise  his  name, 
and  give  him  vengeance  on  the  occupiers 
of  his  father's  domains. 
Influenced  by  such  feelings,  he  waited 
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and  watched  an  opportunity  to  surprise  the 
settlers,  and  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  but 
they  were  too  much  on  the  alert  at  all 
hours  to  be  taken  unprepared,  and  their 
walls  and  towers  were  drawing  fast  towards 
a  completion,  which  would  enable  them  to 
laugh  at  such  attempts  as  he  could  make. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Mfairs,  when  Sir 
Richard  Boyle  arrived  to  view  the  progress 
of  the  works,  and  add  a  reinforcement  both 
to  the  garrison  and  the  settlers.  The  suc- 
cess and  safety  of  his  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  induced  many  adven- 
turous spirits  to  flock  to  him  from  England, 
to  whom  he  assigned,  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  his  tenure,  tracts  of  land  of 
400  acres  or  more,  on  such  terms  as  ren- 
dered it  desirable  to  settle  there  ;  many 
mechanics  and  tradesmen,  also,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  woollen  and  worsted  weavers  came 
to  try  their  fortune  in  the  new  colony.  It 
was  this  cavalcade  which  now  approached, 
every  man  of  whom  bore  arms,  knowing 
well  that  much  depended  on  the  bold  front 
exhibited  to  the  natives.  One  of  the  party 
accompanying  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  and  to 
whom  he  had  assigned  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  new  settlement  as  well  as  an 
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extensive  tract  of  land,  was  Sir  William 
Nuce,  an  Englishman  of  birth  and  parts, 
who  was  to  preside  over  the  infant  co- 
lony. He  was  a  bold  and  daring  man,  of 
stem  and  unbending  disposition,  entertain- 
ing such  a  hatred  of  the  Irish  as  peculiarly 
suited  him  to  the  times.  Near  him  rode, 
on  a  beautiful  %rey  pony,  his  only  daugh- 
ter, a  girl  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  a  riding  suit  of  plain  velvet, 
without  embroidery  fitting  close  to  the 
txxiy  ;  on  her  neck,  she  wore  a  collar  of 
point  lace  hanging  over  the  shoulders,  and 
held  by  a  cord  and  tassel  at  the  neck.  Her 
hair  was  gracefully  curled,  and  escaped 
from  beneath  a  small  velvet  cap  which 
covered  her  head,  and  she  managed  the 
spirited  animal  on  which  she  rode  with  the 
skill  of  a  practised  equestrian. 

Isabel  Nuce  was  a  girl  of  high  spirit,  and 
possessed  a  degree  of  fearlessness  not  often 
found  in  the  sex,  combined  with  so  much 
softness  and  gentleness  of  manner,  that  it 
was  only  when  danger  or  necessity  called 
it  forth,  that  her  strength  of  mind  became 
apparent ;  her  dark  eyes  beamed  with  in- 
telligence as  they  glanced  on  all  sides  at 
the  strange  and  wild  objects  which  met  her 
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view.  When  her  eye  first  caught  sight  of 
the  rising  town,  she  gazed  for  a  moment, 
and  touching  her  pony  with  the  whip,  she 
was  quickly  at  her  father's  side — 

"  Sir  WUUam,"  said  she,  •'  is  that  the 
town  we  are  journeying  to  ?  Methinks  it 
seems  but  small  in  compass,  and  badly 
situated  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Irish 
rebels." 

"  You  are  rather  young,  my  pretty 
Isabel,  to  judge  of  such  matters  ;  see  you 
not  the  strong  walls  and  towers  which  the 
Irish  kern  will  scarcely  dare  to  attempt, 
and  observe  you  not  the  fertile  vale  and 
noble  wood,  and  that  winding  river?  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  so  eligible  a  site 
in  this  wild  country." 

**  Good,  my  father  ;  but  this  country 
likes  me  not,  everything  is  so  wild  and 
savage ;  how  different  from  our  own  fair 
and  merry  England !  And  then  to  be  in 
danger  of  doing  battle  for  our  lives  every 
hour!  I  think  I  shall  e'en  elope,  and 
return  to  our  peaceful  land ;  but  no,  better 
take  the  bufif  coat  and  broadsword,  and 
win  renown,  though,  I  fear  me,  those  limbs 
of  mine  would  but  ill  second  a  martial 
spirit." 
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'/ 1  doubt  not,  Isabel,  that,  if  needs  were, 
tliou  wouldst  cast  off  the  woman  and  fight ; 
but  fear  not,  wench,  there  are  stout  hearts 
and  hands  enoagh  to  stand  against  all  the 
rebels  in  Manster,  without  endangering  thy 
little  person." 

'*  But  shall  we  sleep  and  live  in  tents  till 
this  mansion  you  spoke  of  is  finished, 
and  can  we  be  sure  that  the  Irish  will  not 
come  on  us  by  night  ?" 

''  Be  not  apprehensive  on  this  score,  the 
boose  will  be  ready  ere  summer  flies,  and 
meantime  you  must  content  yourself  in  a 
canvass  tent,  and  be  satisfied  with  such 
accommodation  as  can  be  procured." 

"My  dear  father,"  answered  the  maiden, 
"  I  did  but  jest.  Be  not  troubled  on  my 
account,  I  can  be  happy  wherever  you 
are,  and  bear  everything  that  you  think 
necessary,  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if 
your  home  is  not  as  pleasant  as  it  was  wont 
to  be  when — but  1  must  not  recall  sad  re- 
membrances." 

They  had  advanced  now  within  a  few 
bundred  yards  of  the  wall,  whilst  the  great 
projector  of  the  work  continued  silently 
pondering,  but  suddenly  turning  round,  he 
observed  Isabel  near,  and  said — 
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"  What,  my  little  queen,  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten your  presence,  in  my  reverie  ;  blame 
me  not,  however,  pretty  Isabel,  for  many 
and  weighty  cares  press  on  my  mind,  which 
make  me  sometimes  more  absent  than  I  was 
wont  to  be  of  yore  in  fair  lady's  presence. 
Come,  tell  me  what  think  you  of  our  town?" 

"Truth,  my  Lord,  if  it  reach  completion, 
it  may  be  called  a  town  :  but,  at  present,  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  ;  a  straggling 
half  finished  wall,  with  a  few  scattered 
houses,  with  an  encampment  in  the  midst ; 
so  help  me,  but  it  looks  the  picture  of  fear 
and  starvation." 

"  What,  my  little  censor,  you  then  think 
us  wrong  in  settling  here,  and  deem  the 
place  unworthy  your  regard ;  but  be  not 
too  hasty,  there  are  wise  heads  and  brave 
hands  within,  and  there  lacks  not  abundance 
for  all  in  this  rich  and  fertile  country.  You 
will  yet  bless  the  day  that  brought  you 
hither." 

''  Alas,  my  Lord,  it  matters  not  whither 
poor  Isabel  goes,  she  has  none  that  cares 
for  her,  save  her  father,  and  come  'weal, 
come  woe,  she  abides  with  him ;  deem  me 
not  pert,  then,  for  offering  a  word  :  it  only 
expressed  a  passing  thought,  and  that,  per- 
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baps,  a  silly  one,  but  I  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  brought  me  hither  to  a 
home.  Yes,  home  it  is,  though  barbarous 
the  country,  and  poor  the  reception,  for 
you,  my  Lord,  and  my  kind  father  have 
selected  it." 

"  You  are  not  in  your  wonted  good  spirits, 
my  little  friend  ;  the  air,  perhaps,  of  this 
country  has  affected  your  head ;  but  you 
will  soon  recover  your  former  good  humour, 
when  we  show  you  how  little  we  regard 
these  Irish  rebels." 

As  they  spoke   thus,   the  cavalcade  ap- 
proached the  gate,  where  a  sentinel  was  sta- 
tioned, who  having  demanded,  and  received 
a  satisfactory  answer,  transmitted  it  to  the 
garrison  within,  who  forthwith  turned  out 
with  military  parade  to  receive  their  great 
leader,  and  the  escort  under  his  care.     He 
entered  amidst  shouts  and  acclamations  in 
which  all  joined,  and  proceeded  to  the   tent 
of  the  captain  in  command,  there  to  refresh 
himself  after  his  journey.     With  him,  also 
went  Sir  William  Nuce,  his  daughter,  and 
some  of  the  chief  leaders. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

After  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  afford 
repose  and  refreshment  to  the  travellers, 
Sir  Richard  with  his  immediate  friends  has- 
tened to  inspect  minutely  every  part  of  the 
works,  giving  directions  as  he  proceeded 
how  every  defect  should  be  remedied  and 
the  whole  made  good  in  all  its, departments. 
Meantime  Isabel  had  procured  the  attend- 
ance of  her  woman,  and  having  a  small 
tent  near  her  father's  appropriated  to  her 
use,  she  endeavoured  to  be  as  cheerful  as 
possible,  and  found  occupation  for  a  time  in 
unpacking  and  assorting  her  stock  of  clothes 
and  other  gear ;  but  soon  finding  this  weari- 
some she  sat  down  in  a  listless  mood  wait- 
ing till  her  father  should  come  back  that 
she  might  bid  him  good  night  and  retire  to 
repose.  Darkness  had  nearly  set  before  he 
returned  with  his  friend  and  patron  ;  but 
his  first  thought  was  for  his  lonely  Isabel, 
the  image  of  her  departed  mother.      He 
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sought  and  found  her  in  the  tent  anxiously 
expecting  his  return.  Seeing  that  she  was 
wearied  and  required  repose  he  embraced 
her  tenderly  and  retired,  as  he  had  much 
business  to  transact  with  his  friend  ere  his 
departure  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  needful  that  the  leading  men  should 
assemble  to  receive  important  communica- 
tions regarding  their  conduct  and  the  safety 
of  the  colony,  and  therefore,  about  twenty 
of  them  met  in  the  tent  occupied  by  Sir 
Richard,  which  was  pitched  within  the 
entrenchment,  but  rather  apart  from  the 
others ;  and  a  select  party  took  up  their 
position  round  his  quarters. 

We  return  now  to  the  persons  first  in- 
troduced, and  reminding  the  reader  that 
Conagher  O'Mahony  and  his  followers  had 
retired  in  disgust  at  the  sight  of  the  new 
accession  of  force  to  the  infant  colony,  we 
present  him  in  the  retreat  which  he  had 
found  in  his  distress.  This  was  the  under 
apartment  or  vault  of  the  castle  of  his  an- 
cestors. Heaps  of  mason-work  and  huge 
fragments  of  stone  lay  scattered  around, 
and  weeds  and  brushwood  had  already 
covered  a  considerable  portion,  and  amongst 
other  parts  the  entrance  to  this  vault,  which 
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extended  under  the  entire  building.  Damp 
and  cold  as  this  was,  the  last  of  the  O'Ma- 
honys  was  glad  to  find  a  shelter  here. 
Every  thing  about  it  was  bleak  and  desolate, 
save  a  kind  of  hearth  on  which  burned  a 
huge  fire  of  wood,  the  smoke  of  which 
partly  dispersed  itselfthrough  the  vault  and 
partly  made  its  way  through  the  ruins  above 
and  was  lost  amidst  the  trees.  There  were 
a  few  rude  stools  made  of  wicker  work  with 
a  large  chair  of  the  same  kind,  a  plank  rest- 
ing on  wooden  props  fastened  in  the  ground, 
and  at  the  extreme  end  was  a  kind  of  recess 
formed  by  branches  of  trees,  and  containing 
a  quantity  of  dry  straw  for  the  repose  of  the 
inmate. 

In  this  gloomy  den  sat  the  young  O'Ma- 
hony,  whilst  before  and  around  him  were 
several  of  the  lower  order  of  Kerns,  but  not 
one  of  the  more  influential  class.  This 
number  was  constantly  increasing,  till  there 
might  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pre- 
sent ;  during  an  hour  or  more,  the  chief  kept 
silence,  meditating  within  himself,  whilst 
the  others  spoke  only  in  under  tones  :  when 
his  attendant  had  informed  him  of  some- 
thing in  a  whisper,  he  arose  and  addressed 
the  men  in  their  native  language,  and  if  one 
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might  judge  from  their  gesticulations  and  the 
shouts  which  resounded  on  every  side  there 
Dever  was  a  more  ardent  or  zealous  band. 
Badly  however  were  they  prepared  for  any 
deed  of  daring,  many  were  half  naked,  some 
had  only  a  skin,  some  a  sword,  and  others 
merely  such  blunt  weapons  as  chance  had 
thrown  in  their  way ;  a  few  were  well  armed 
with  sword  and  pistols. 

After  the  address  was  concluded,  the 
attendant  hastened  to  produce  some  large 
jars  of  whiskey,  which  even  then  had  be- 
come the  darling  beverage  of  the  native 
Irish.  There  was  a  large  drinking  vessel  set 
before  the  chief:  it  was  the  only  remnant  of 
former  state,  a  silver  cup  of  fantastic  shape, 
which  held  about  a  quart.  This  he  raised 
to  his  lips,  and  more  for  unavoidable  form 
than  inclination ;  after  wishing  health  to  all, 
he  drank  a  small  portion  of  the  liquor. 
The  cup  then  passed  to  those  who  were 
nearest,  whilst  other  vessels  of  a  meaner 
description,  of  wood  or  horn,  were  filled  and 
in  quick  succession  handed  round  to  the 
assembled  throng. 

Thus  employed  we  leave  them  for  the 
present  to  return  to  the  town,  in  which  re- 
joicings were  going  forward  on  account  of 
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the  arrival  of  the  great  founder,  and  where 
amongst  all  classes  the  cup  circulated  freely. 
Sir  Richard  Boyle,  after  he  had  sufficiently 
explained  his  objects  and  views  to  the  prin- 
cipal men,  pleaded  fatigue,  and  retired  with 
Sir  William  Nuce  to  communicate  to  him 
his  more  secret  and  important  injunctions, 
leaving  the  party  in  his  tent  to  enjoy,  to  a 
later  hour,  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It  was 
late  ere  they  separated,  and  then  they 
were  more  fitted  for  sleep  than  watching, 
but  the  two  principal  actors  remained 
long  after  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest  dis- 
cussion. 

Living  as  Sir  Richard  Boyle  had  been 
for  many  years  in  an  unsettled  country, 
he  was  ever  watchful,  and  therefore  pro- 
posed that  they  should  inspect  the  line  of 
sentries  and  see  that  they  were  on  the 
alert.  In  this  inspection  they  did  not  find 
matters  as  satisfactory  as  they  wished, 
for  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  a  night 
of  revel  to  all.  Having,  however,  sup- 
plied so  far  as  seemed  necessary  the  de- 
fects, they  returned  towards  their  own  quar- 
ters. In  this  progress  they  imagined,  more 
than  once,  that  some  unusual  sounds  were 
borne   on   the  breeze,  but  after  listening 
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attentively  they  could  not  ascertain  that  any 
one  approached ;  scarcely  however  were  they 
again  seated,  when  the  discharge  of  a  musket 
and  the  call  of  the  sentinels  to  arms  aroused 
them  from  their  seats,  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  arose  a  tremendous  yell  of 
discordant  voices  around. 

It  needed  little  to  arouse  the  sleepers, 
who  came  forth  from  their  tents  prepar- 
ed to  repel  the  assailants,  but  in  a  disor- 
dered and  irregular  body.  The  attack  was 
made  in  different  parts,  though  principally 
on  the  quarters  of  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  where 
about  fifty  of  the  assailants  pressed  on. 
He  and  his  companion  were  quickly  rein- 
forced by  their  immediate  followers,  who 
attacking  the  assailants  in  flank  and  rear 
tamed  their  attention  from  their  leader; 
still  there  were  a  few  who  seemed  to  have 
only  one  object,  and  that,  the  capture  or 
death  of  the  great  man  on  whom  they  press- 
ed ;  and  amongst  these  was  one  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  dress  as  his  courage 
and  daring.  He  only  parried  or  avoided  the 
blows  of  others,  aiming  continually  at  the 
one  object,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  mea- 
sured swords  :  both  were  consummate  mas- 
ters of  the  art  and  both  possessed  of  equal 
courage.  While  tliey  were  thus  engaged,  the 
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hands  of  Sir  William  Nuce  were  occupied 
by  another  of  the  party.  The  half  naked 
and  badly  armed  assailants  did  not  long 
stand  before  their  well  appointed  foes,  and 
they  began  to  turn  their  backs  in  all  direc- 
tions followed  by  their  victorious  enemies. 
Still  the  body  of  men  engaged  at  Sir 
Richard's  tent  kept  their  ground,  and  were 
even  gaining  on  their  opponents,  till  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  latter  compelled 
them  to  look  to  retreat ;  but  standing  at  bay 
they  received  into  their  body  their  leader, 
who  was  gradually  driven  back  by  the  supe- 
rior skill  of  his  adversary,  and  then  sur- 
rounding him  and  presenting  two  fronts, 
they  retreated  from  the  ground  towards  the 
river,  which  was  not  far  off,  into  which  they 
plunged,  pursued  to  the  verge  by  the  En- 
glish, who  here  stopped,  not  deeming  it  safe 
to  follow  farther,  lest  a  larger  force  might  be 
in  ambuscade  and  cut  them  off.  Others  of 
the  party  had  already  retreated  in  the  same 
direction  leaving  several  of  their  number  on 
the  field  of  action. 

It  was  a  fearful  moment  for  poor  Isabel, 
who,  awaked  by  the  din  and  apprehensive 
of  the  result,  sat  with  her  terrified  atten- 
dant, awaiting  her  fate  ;  yet  she  was  calm 
and  collected,  her  anxiety  being  rather  for 
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her  father's  safety  than  her  own:  and  when, 
at  length,  he  hastened  to  assure  her  of  vic- 
tory, and  in  person  to  cheer  her  spirits,  she 
cast  herself  into  his  arms,  and  wept  with 
joy.  In  the  morning,  it  was  discovered  that 
ten  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  in  and  about 
the  camp,  whilst  two  of  their  own  party 
were  killed,  and  several  severely  wounded. 
The  heads  of  the  slain  were  cut  off  and 
fixed  on  poles  in  various  quarters  round  the 
walls,  to  deter  the  enemy  from  future  at- 
tacks ;  but  the  unfortunate  O'Mahony  re- 
treated to  his  hiding-place,  to  brood  over  the 
ill  success  of  his  project,  and  see  the  deser- 
tk)n  of  almost  all  his  followers.  His  object 
had  been,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  founder 
of  the  town,  knowing  that,  if  he  were  once 
io  his  hands,  the  EngUsh  would  be  para- 
lysed, and  probably  abandon  their  under- 
taking ;  and  with  the  failure  of  this  would 
be  given  up  the  colonization  of  Munster, 
or  at  least  that  he  would  be  enabled  to 
make  such  terms  as  would  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  his  hereditary  do- 
mains. Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  but  not 
dispirited,  he  threw  himself  on  his  humble 
conch,  to  brood  over  his  wrongs,  and  devise 
some  plan  of  future  operations ;  but  wearied 
ont  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  he  sunk  to 
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sleep,  while  his  faithful  foster-brother 
watched  by  his  side.  Sir  Richard  being 
obliged  to  return  to  Cork  next  day,  and 
thinking  the  late  rencontre  sufficient  to 
deter  the  Irish  from  any  further  attempt  for 
some  time,  after  having  given  every  neces- 
sary direction  and  deputed  the  government 
of  the  colony  to  Sir  William  Nuce,  left 
with  a  few  attendants,  promising  to  send  a 
further  accession  to  their  numbers,  and 
with  them  a  supply  of  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition. 

The  object  most  strenuously  impressed 
on  the  colony,  was  the  completion  of  their 
walls  and  fortifications  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, all  the  men  were  withdrawn  from  the 
other  works,  and  employed  every  hour  in 
completing  the  defences.  Parties  of  horse 
were  occasionally  sent  out  to  scour  the 
country,  and  look  after  the  disaffected,  thus 
to  prevent  any  large  number  of  men  assem- 
bling for  the  purpose  of  attadc  or  pillage ; 
but  they  ascertained  nothing  which  would 
lead  them  to  suppose  the  enemy  were  on 
the  alert,  or  meditating  any  new  assault. 
Summer  passed  on  in  this  manner,  and 
autumn  came,  while  the  confidence  of  the 
colony  daily  increased,  as  their  works  drew 
near  an  end,  and  their  number  was  enlarged- 
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Many  now  ventured  to  stroll  round  the 
environs  of  the  town,  and  take  recreation 
in  the  noble  wood  along  the  river's  bank 
on  either  side.  Isabel,  who  had  become 
nearly  reconciled  to  her  lot,  and  whose  dis- 
position was  to  seek  happiness  under  any 
circumstances,  prevailed  on  her  father  oc- 
casionally to  ride  out  with  her,  attended  by 
a  few  friends.  In  one  of  these  excursions, 
as  they  rode  along  under  the  majestic  oaks, 
and  looked  upon  the  river  peacefully  flow- 
ing through  the  valley,  Isabel  had  ad- 
vanced a  little  in  front  of  the  party,  when 
a  wolf  darted  across  her  path,  and  her  pony 
started,  reared,  and  dashed  off  with  her  at 
full  speed.  (D)  Her  friends'  attention  was 
not  directed  to  her  till  she  was  some  distance 
off,  and  then  they  galloped  quickly  to  over- 
take her,  dividing  on  either  side  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  come  in  front  of  the  affrighted 
animal ;  but  in  this  intention  they  were 
disappointed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  was  broken  and  entangled  by  brush- 
wood. After  much  delay,  two  of  the  party 
succeeded  in  extricating  themselves,  and 
advanced  with  all  speed ;  but  they  saw  im- 
inediately  ia  front  of  the  hapless  girl  a 
precipitous  and  nigged  descent  of  at  least 

c3 
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twenty  feet,  broken  indeed  by  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  towards  which  her 
horse  was  rushing  with  unabated  violence. 
They  looked  on,  almost  in  despair  of  her 
safety,  when  a  man,  clothed  in  the  Irish 
garb,  darted  forward,  with  the  left  hand 
seized  the  bridle,  and  with  the  right  firmly 
grasped  the  young  lady's  arm.  The  sudden 
and  violent  check  threw  the  animal  back 
on  his  haunches,  whilst  the  stranger  firmly 
held  Isabel,  whom  the  next  moment  he 
extricated  from  the  saddle,  and  gently 
placed  on  the  ground.  She  had  not  lost 
her  presence  of  mind,  nor  did  she  now  ; 
but  looking  up  to  see  who  had  rescued  her, 
she  at  first  sight  started  at  the  strange 
attire  and  wild  look  which  met  her  gaze ; 
but  another  glance  showed  her  a  noble  face, 
and  eyes  turned  on  her  with  kindness  and 
pity.  He  was  the  first  to  break  silence  by 
saying— 

*'  I  feel  happy,  lady,  that  chance  has 
led  me  to  this  spot,  and  that  I  have  been 
instrumental  in  rescuing  you  from  danger. 
I  trust  you  will  not  suffer  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  accident ;  and  though  we  may 
never  meet  again,  allow  me  to  express  a 
wish  for  your  future  happiness,  which  is 
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Dot  tbe  less  sincere,  that  it  comes  from  an 
unhappy  man,  and  an  outcast." 

Surprised  at  such  an  address,  she  could 
only  falter  out  her  thanks,  when  her  father 
and  some  of  her  friends  approached.  They 
looked  first  at  her  and  then  at  the  stranger, 
who  stood  up  before  them  unmoved  and 
scornful. 

"  Who  art  thou  that  intrudest  on  these 
domains  in  that  rebel  garb  ?"  said  Sir 
William  Nuce. 

"  I  am  the  O'Mahony,  the  rightful  owner 
of  these  lands,  which  the  Saxon  plunderer 
has  seized  but  shall  not  long  hold." 

**Hah!"  said  the  other,  "  you  are  then 
the  midnight  assailant  of  our  camp  ;  by 
heaven!  thou  shalt  suffer,  if  thou  hadst 
heen  a  thousand  times  the  deliverer  of  my 
daughter !     Seize  him — seize  the  rebel !" 

**So  much  for  Saxon  gratitude,"  said 
O'Mahony  with  a  steady  look ;  '*  but  the 
man  who  attempts  it  shall  die  !"  so  say- 
ing be  held  out  a  pistol,  but  one  of  the 
party  not  deterred  by  this,  rushed  for- 
ward to  lay  hands  on  him,  when  the  trigger 
was  drawn  and  the  man  fell  shot  through 
the  head.  In  the  confusion  O'Mahony 
sprung  into  the  thicket  and  disappeared. 
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Shocked  by  so  dreadful  an  event,  Isabel's 
courage  was  qmte  overcome,  and  she  sunk 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  father.  When 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  mount  her 
pony,  the  party  returned  slowly  and  discon- 
solately, bringing  with  them  the  dead  body 
of  their  friend ;  and,  by  the  account  of  this 
untoward  event,  excited  amongst  their 
countrvmen  an  ardent  desire  to  trace  out 
the  slaver,  and  hunt  him  to  the  death  as  a 
wild  beast.  Poor  Isabel  retired  to  her  own 
apartment  to  think  over  the  occurrences  of 
the  day ;  she  had  then  seen  the  hereditary 
claimant  of  that  land  which  was  now  occu- 
pied by  others  ;  she  had  seen  him  a  fugitive, 
and  lurking  in  the  domains  of  his  ancestors 
afraid  to  show  his  face.  Yes,  he,  even  he, 
her  father's  enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  her 
father's  race,  had  rescued  her  from  certain 
death.  The  Irish,  then,  were  not  so  bar- 
barous nor  so  cruel  as  they  had  been  repre- 
sented: they  could  do  a  noble  and  generous 
deed  even  to  an  enemy ;  and  then  his  look 
and  manner  were  in  his  favour  :  he  was  un- 
doubtedly noble,  and  he  had  addressed  her 
in  the  language  of  polished  life ;  but,  he 
had  slain  her  countryman  ;  still  it  was  an 
act  of  self-defence,  and  who  could  blame 
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him?  All  this  and  more  passed  through 
her  mind,  and  the  more  she  thought  the 
more  she  pitied  his  hard  fate  ;  and  then  she 
wished  to  meet  him  hut  once  again,  if  it 
were  only  to  see  whether  she  had  properly 
estimated  his  appearance,  and  to  thank  him 
for  her  deliverance.  But  her  father,  ah ! 
he  would  pursue  him  to  death,  and  she 
knew  his  mood,  his  determination,  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  natives,  and  she  dared  not 
remonstrate.  Such  were  her  thoughts  till 
she  was  summoned  to  her  evening  meal 
and  met  her  parent,  who,  though  he  ten- 
derly inquired  after  her  health,  uttered  not 
one  word  which  could  lead  her  to  think 
that  her  deliverer  would  be  spared  should  he 
fall  into  his  hands.  Nay,  so  far  from  it, 
that  she  shuddered  to  hear  him  tell  of  the 
measures  he  had  devised  for  apprehending 
the  fugitive ;  and  sick  at  heart,  overwhelmed 
with  strange  and  contending  emotions,  she 
retired  under  pretence  of  weariness,  to  think 
over  the  events  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  day  was  an  era 
in  O'Mahony's  existence,  his  lurking  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  now  known  to  his  bitter 
and  implacable  enemies,  who  would  not  fail 
to  use  every  art  for  discovering  his  retreat. 
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He  had  been  the  instrument  of  saving  Isa- 
bel, it  is  trae,  but  the  stern  father's  eflFort 
to  seize  him  showed  what  he  had  to  expect 
at  his  hands.  He  had  seen  one  whose 
beauty  could  not  be  easily  erased  from  his 
memory  ;  he  had  seen  nothing  even  in  the 
sunny  land  of  France  to  compare  with  the 
glance  of  her  eye,  the  softness  of  her  look  ; 
but  then  she  was  the  child  of  his  enemy, 
destined,  perhaps,  to  inherit  his  own  do- 
mains. The  thought  was  maddening,  still 
she  was  not  to  blame,  and  came  only  to  this 
land  because  she  could  not  avoid  it.  He 
would  wish  once  again  to  look  upon  that 
beauteous  face,  once  more  to  hold  in  his 
arms  that  lovely  form  but — it  could  not  be. 
As  well  may  fire  and  water  unite  as  he 
mingle  with  the  race  of  the  Saxon.  Thus 
pondering,  he  arrived  at  his  retreat,  and 
after  looking  carefully  around,  plunged  into 
the  copsewood  which  hid  its  entrance  and 
disappeared. 

The  next  day,  several  scouring  parties 
were  sent  out  through  the  wood  to  search 
for  him,  but  in  vain ;  they  returned  to  the 
town  disappointed,  and  the  search  was  re- 
newed for  several  successive  days.  During 
this  time   O'Mahony  had  kept  close,  his 
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watchful  foster-brother  having  observed  the 
parties  searching  the  wood  and  guessed 
their  object ;  but,  as  he  returned  one  even- 
ing to  the  castle,  and  hastened  to  his  lonely 
patron,  he  did  not  obsenre  the  keen  eyes  of 
a  lurking  spy,  who  lay  concealed  amongst 
the  thickets  adjoining  to  the  castle,  and 
watched  his  motions  till  he  saw  him,  after 
carefully  looking  round,  enter  the  recess. 

That  night,  all  the  garrison  were  under 
arms,  but  a  select  band  of  twenty  men, 
partly  cavalry,  with  Sir  William  Nuce  at 
their  bead,  marched  out  without  the  least 
noise,  and  took  the  road  to  O'Mahony's 
Castle.  On  arriving  there,  part  were  disposed 
around  the  ruins,  whilst  some  of  the  most 
resolute  prepared  to  enter ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
they  awoke  the  inmates,  who  started  to 
their  feet,  and  ere  the  party  could  enter  had 
possessed  themselves  of  their  weapons.  A 
desperate  but  brief  struggle  now  took  place ; 
shots  were  exchanged,  but  in  less  than  a 
minute's  space  the  two  were  made  priso- 
ners, the  servant  was  severely  wounded,  but 
the  master  only  slightly. 

Seeing  his  fate  inevitable  O'Mahony  sub- 
mitted to  be  bound  without  uttering  a  word, 
"^dainiog  to  hold  converse  with  his  cap- 
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tors,  and  both  prisoners  were  then  brought 
to  the  town,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
strong  guard,  with  the  intention  of  holding 
a  court-martial  for  their  trial  on  the  ensuing 
day. 

The  news  of  their  capture  quickly  spread, 
and  scarcely  had  Isabel  arisen  w^hen  the 
tidings  reached  her.  She  well  knew  the  fate 
which  awaited  them,  and  shuddered  to  think 
that  her  father  should  thus  follow  to  his 
ruin  the  preserver  of  her  life.  Heavy  and 
dispirited  she  met  him  at  breakfast.  He 
saluted  her,  indeed,  in  his  usual  kind  tone ; 
but  immediately  after  was  silent,  and  as- 
sumed an  air  and  look  of  dark  resolution, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  prepared 
to  repel  any  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners.  Awed  by  his  demeanour,  Isabel 
ventured  not  to  address  him,  and  their 
meal  passed  in  silence  and  gloomy  determi* 
nation  on  the  one  side,  and  in  trembling 
apprehension  on  the  other. 

The  persons  were  summoned  who  should 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  prisoners,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  their  trial.  The  re- 
sult, indeed,  could  not  be  doubtful,  for  what- 
ever service  O'Mahony  had  rendered  to  Sir 
WilliamNuce  as  a  private  individual^  it  could 
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not  outweigh  his  being  in  actual  rebellion, 
and  caasing  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  by  his 
nocturnal  attack  on  the  camp,  besides  the 
death  of  a  valued  partisan.  He  was,  more- 
orer,  too  bold  and  determined  a  character 
to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  the  stern 
necessity  of  the  times  compelled  men  to 
adopt  measures  which,  on  other  occasions, 
would  be  accounted  cruel  and  severe. 

The  court  assembled,  and  were  not  long 
io  coming  to  a  decision,  condemning  both 
prisoners  to  death,  but  giving  them,  till  the 
next  day,  to  prepare  for  their  awful  destiny. 
A  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  sought  for  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  brought  to  see 
them. 

Sir  William  returned  home  soon  after 
the  sentence  was  passed,  and  seated  himself 
in  silence,  without  asking,  as  he  was  wont, 
to  gee  his  daughter,  who  had  remained 
during  his  absence  distracted  by  contending 
emotions.  At  length,  having  formed  her 
resolution,  she  came  forth  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  into  execution. 

She  approached  her  father,  and  sought 
for  his  usual  look  of  fondness  ;  but  it  was 
not  there  ;  no  encouraging  smile  lightened 
the  darkness  of  his  overclouded  brow ;  and 
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she  hesitated  a  moment  in  her  purpose: 
but,  then,  recollecting  her  errand  of  grati- 
tude, she  cast  herself  at  her  father's  feet, 
looking  up  to  him  imploringly.  He  could 
not  spurn  her  from  him,  though  he  guessed 
her  purpose ;  and  much  need  had  he  to 
steel  his  heart  against  the  pleading  of  that 
loved  child. 

*'  Father,"  she  said,  '*  my  loved  and 
honoured  father,  your  child,  your  only 
child,  lies  at  your  knees  to  entreat  mercy 
for  one  who  saved  her  life,  and  gave  back 
to  your  arms  a  child  to  cheer  and  comfort 
you  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  grave  approach  you.  Deny 
me  not  this  one  boon,  and  God  will  reward 
you.'' 

**  Isabel,"  said  he,  quietly,  but  firmly, 
"  you  know  not  what  you  ask  ;  my  duty 
to  my  King  demands  his  death  ;  the  safety 
of  this  town  demands  it ;  the  blood  he  has 
shed,  and  would  yet  shed,  demands  it:  for- 
bear to  urge  me  then :  my  mind  is  resolved, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  shake  my  reso- 
lution." 

"  Alas !  my  father,  you  know  not  the 
struggle  it  has  cost  me  thus  to  plead  with 
you,  for  a  rebel,  and  one  whose  hand  is  red 
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with  the  blood  of  my  countrymen ;  but 
there  is  a  feeling  within  prompting  me ; 
gratitude  for  a  life  preserved  tells  me,  that 
if  he  falls  by  your  sentence,  I  shall  never 
know  a  day's  peace.  Oh  !  spare  him,  my 
father,  for  your  daughter's  sake." 

**  Urge  me  not,  girl ;  did  I  let  him  go, 
it  would  be  only  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
discord  and  civil  war ;  you  know  not  his 
dariog  and  indomitable  spirit:  and  how 
should  I  answer  for  such  an  act  to  my 
friend  and  patron,  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  who 
left  me  express  directions  by  all  means  to 
apprehend  and  punish  this  rebel." 

"  He  had  not,  then,  dear  father,  saved  my 
life ;  you  used  to  love  my  departed  mother, 
and  you  often  said  her  image  was  preserved 
in  me.  Oh  1  by  her  memory,  do  grant  my 
request,  and  let  me  announce  the  tidings 
that  you  have  relented." 

"Your  mother,"  said  he,  sternly,  "knew 
her  place  and  duty  better  than  to  plead  for 
a  rebel  and  a  murderer  :  she  could  perceive 
what  her  daughter  will  not,  that  private 
oUigation  ought  no);  to  interfere  with 
pnbUc  duty.  But  can  it  be? — death  and 
fories,  is  it  possible  that  child  of  mine 
should  take  a  fancy  for  an  Irish  outlaw  ? 
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Could  I  think  it,  girl,  1  would  cast  thee 
from  me  as  a  reptile." 

Overwhelmed  by  this  burst  of  passion, 
and  shocked  by  the  suspicions  which  now 
entered  her  father's  mind,  Isabel  remained 
for  an  instant  silent,  and  then  rose,  say- 
ing; 

"  My  father,  you  wrong  me ;  your  fair 
name  shall  never  be  stained  by  me.  I  have 
done,  and  shall  leave  him  to  his  fate ;  I 
could  have  borne  your  refusal,  but  your 
unkind  suspicions  have  inflicted  a  wound 
which  will  not  soon  be  healed." 

Thus  saying,  she  retired  to  indulge  in 
private  her  feeUngs  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow ;  but  whilst  she  felt  indignant  at  the 
thought  of  entertaining  a  passion  for  an 
Irish  rebel,  the  poor  girl  was  left  a  stranger 
to  the  workings  of  her  own  heart  to  know 
that  something  more  than  gratitude  urged 
her  solicitude  on  his  behalf,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  man  who  had  ever  excited  such 
feelings  in  her  breast  as  those  by  which  she 
was  then  swayed. 

She  met  not  her  father  again  that  even- 
ing ;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  had 
retired  without  his  blessing,  and  for  the 
first   time  she   felt   his    commands   to  be 
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harsli,  and  8ucb   as  she  was  not  inclined 
to  obey. 

Sir  William  y  reflecting  at  leisure  on  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  deemed  it 
the  safer  plan  to  communicate  with  his 
principal,  and  get  his  advice  with  regard  to 
executing  the  sentence  ;  he  would  thereby 
free  himself  from  any  odium  which  might 
be  the  result,  and  throw  the  responsibility  on 
others.  He,  therefore,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Cork,  with  a  written  account  of 
the  matter,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
but  without  mentioning  the  rescue  of  Isabel, 
lest  he  might  be  supposed  to  manifest  an 
iocliDation  for  impeding  the  course  of  jus- 
tice by  the  intervention  of  private  feelings. 

When  Sir  Richard  Boyle  received  this 
communication,  he  hastened  with  it  to  the 
Lord  deputy,  and  after  consulting  with  him, 
wrote  to  have  the  execution  carried  into 
effect.  This  matter  occupied  some  days  ; 
and  the  prisoners  were  kept  closely  guarded 
in  one  of  the  recently  erected  houses. 
Meantime,  Isabel  and  her  father  met,  but 
not  with  their  former  cheerfulness  and 
affection ;  thtre  was  arepellant  coldness  on 
his  part,  which  kept  her  aloof,  and  an  un- 
Qsoal   apprehension   on  hers,  which  pre* 
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vented  her  breaking  through  the  barrier  of 
reserve  which  his  harsh  language  and  un- 
kind suspicions  had  thrown  up  before  her 
hitherto  open  bosom.  Continually  dwell- 
ing on  the  subject,  she  began  at  length  to 
think  that  neither  she  nor  her  father  could 
possibly  escape  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  gross  ingratitude,  if  O'Mahony  were  put 
to  death ;  and  when  once  she  had  decided  on 
this  point,  the  transition  was  easy  to  deem 
it  a  meritorious  act  to  set  him  free :  but 
then  she  started  at  the  thought  of  disobe- 
dience to  parental  authority,  and  trembled 
to  think  she  might  involve  her  father  in 
difficulties,  by  aiding  the  prisoner's  escape. 
For  this,  however,  there  was  a  salvo — the 
excellence  of  the  act,  and  that  it  should  be 
so  managed  as  not  to  implicate  her  parent. 
But  the  means,  the  risk  to  herself  and  her 
father,  the  violation  of  maidenly  reserve  ; 
again  she  cast  the  thought  from  her^  and 
again  recalled  it :  thus,  hesitating  and  un- 
decided, she  at  length  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep.  It  was  a  perilous  situation  for  one 
so  young  and  inexperienced  to  be  placed  in ; 
she  had  very  little  knowledge  of  men  and  the 
world  ;  her  feelings  were  ardent  and  gene- 
rous, but  hitherto  she  had  no  one  in  whom 
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she  could  confide  ;  for  though  her  father 
had  been  kind  and  afifectionate,  yet  he  was 
of  too  stem  a  character  to  feel  sympathy 
in  her  girlish  thoughts  and  fancies,  and  she 
was  now  cast  on  her  own  resources  to  de^ 
dde  amidst  contending  duties,  whilst  filial 
obedience  urged  her  one  way,  and  gratitude 
—it  might  he  more — another. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
despatch  from  Sir  Richard  arrived,  the  pri- 
soners were  not  to  he  found  ;  an  excavation 
had  been  made  under  the  wall  of  the 
chamber,  just  sufficient  to  admit  a  man's 
body  ;  and  as  the  earth  was  soft  and  easily 
moved,  there  was  not  great  expense  of  time 
and  labour  required  to  make  the  aperture. 
The  wonder  was,  how  the  prisoners  had  got 
rid  of  their  honds  ;  they  had  heen  bound  to 
the  opposite  walls  of  the  chamher  by  strong 
cords  round  the  waist ;  their  feet,  also,  and 
hands  were  firmly  tied,  so  as  to  require 
the  aid  of  some  third  person  to  set  them 
free.  Moreover,  there  was  not  found  any 
implement  by  which  the  excavation  could 
have  been  made;  and  when  the  sentries 
were  examined,  they  stoutly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter.     They  had  been 
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changed  every  two  hours  during  the  night> 
so  that  all  seemed  involved  in  the  guilt  if 
there  were  any.  This  consideration  pre- 
vented punishment  being  inflicted  on  one ; 
and  after  much  inquiry,  the  matter  remained 
in  darkness  as  to  the  author  and  the 
agents. 

Things  proceeded  prosperously  with  the 
town  for  some  months,  and  without  any 
alarm  from  the  Irish.  Another  summer  was 
nearly  passed,  the  defences  were  complete, 
and  the  habitations  within,  increasing  in 
number ;  the  population  was  continually 
augmented  by  the  influx  of  industrious 
families,  and  now,  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  watching  and  military  duty  was  unne- 
cessary, the  people  applied  themselves  to 
advance  their  own  private  objects.  The 
country,  for  some  miles  round,  began  to  be 
occupied  by  the  freehold  tenants,  who 
erected  substantial  dwellings  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  and  even  ventured  to  trust 
themselves  and  their  families  outside  the 
fortifications :  but,  one  dark  night,  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  the  district  round 
the  town  was  illuminated  by  fires  in  every 
direction  blazing  up  at  once.    The  towns- 
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men  were  attracted  to  the  walls,  and  looked 
with  wonder  and  curiosity  on  the  sight,  not 
knowing  whence  it  proceeded. 

When  they  had  looked  for  some  time,  the 
mystery  was  solved  by  the  clamours  of  se- 
veral of  the  freeholders  at  the  gates,  who 
declared  that  their  houses  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  an  armed  banditti,  who  permitted 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  town,  with 
the  destruction  of  their  property  only,  spar- 
ing the  lives  of  themselves  and  families. 
This  degree  of  humanity  in  an  Irish  incen- 
diary party  seemed  strange,  and  led  them 
to  think  there  was  something  more  to  come. 
However,  they  could  not  refuse  admission 
to  the  suppliants,  and  therefore,  the  gate, 
at  which  they  presented  themselves  first, 
was  opened  to  admit  them;  but  ere  they 
had  entered,  a  large  number  of  Irish,  who 
had  lain  ensconced  behind  the  buttresses 
and  around  the  gate,  burst  in  with  them, 
strock  down  the  guards,  seized  the  towers, 
and  admitted  a  vast  body  of  their  adherents 
well  armed. 

A  similar  result  happened  at  another  gate, 
by  which  the  assailants  were  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  keys  of  the  town. 
It  was  not,  however,  long  before  the  inhabi- 
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taDts  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger ; 
and  the  governor  rallied  round  him  all  that 
could  bear  arms :  these  he  divided  into  two 
bodies,  which  were  to  surround  and  confine 
the  invading  parties  to  the  space  which 
they  occupied  within  the  gates,  without 
allowing  them  to  penetrate  into  the  town, 
lest  they  should  set  it  on  fire.  His  disposi- 
tions were  promptly  made,  while  the  enemy 
seemed  waiting  for  reinforcements,  or  were 
prevented  by  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  locality,  from 
venturing  any  further.  This  delay  gave 
time  to  the  townsmen  to  recover  from  their 
first  panic  and  make  adequate  prepara- 
tions for  the  day,  against  which  time 
they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breastwork, 
and  stationed  good  marksmen  in  the  houses 
nearest  the  two  gates.  They  waited  not 
for  the  Irish  to  commence,  but  opened  a 
galling  fire  on  them  from  their  breastwork 
and  the  houses,  which  was  returned  from 
the  towers  and  flankers  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal force  of  the  rebels  was  placed.  The 
attack  at  both  gates  commenced  simulta- 
neously, and  at  both  was  equally  warm. 
Sir  William,  in  person,  directed  the  one, 
and  Captain  Adderly  the  other.    The  Irish 
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finding  the  superiority  of  their  enemies  from 
the  advantage  which  they  possessed  in  the 
greater  number  and  better  quality  of  fire 
anns,  sallied  forth  from  the  towers,  headed 
by  one  whose  mien  and  figure  could  not  be 
easily  mistaken.    It  was  O'Mahony  himself. 
The  English  allowed  them  to  form  and  ad- 
vance some  distance,  and  then  poured  in  a 
well  directed  volley,  which  thinned  their 
nmnbers  and  checked  their  progress :   but 
O'Mahony  calling  to  them  in  their  own 
langaage,    and    advancing    to    the   front, 
cheered  them  on.  His  opponent  Sir  William 
Nnce,  with  equal  ardour,  encouraged  his 
men,   but   just  as  the  Irish   reached  the 
breastwork,  he  received  aball  in  the  shoulder, 
and  was  carried  to  the  rear.     This  rather 
inflamed  the  courage  of  his  party,  who  now 
nished  forward  with  impetuous  fury  on  the 
assailants,  drove  them  back,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  their  leader  to  rally 
them,  and  even  he,  hurried  along  by  the 
crowd  of  fugitives,  was  forced  outside  the 
gate,  which  was  then  closed  by  the  victors, 
whilst  with  unrelenting  fury,  they  butchered 
the  few  Irish  who  remained  within. 

The  combat  at  the  other  gate  was  not 
9nte  80  successful,  and  it  was  only  when  a 
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reinforcement  from  the  victorious  party  was 
sent  to  them,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
drive  out  the  Irish  and  close  their  gate. 

The  number  of  slain  was  found  to  be 
considerable  on  both  sides,  but  the  loss  was 
much  greater  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  who 
had  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  repulse  and 
retreat ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  these 
consisted  principally  of  the  McCarthy  clan, 
from  Muskerry,  who  had  been  allowed  by 
their  chief  to  join  the  adventurous  young 
man,  who  had  planned,  and  so  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  this  daring  enterprise. 

On  examining  the  wound  of  Sir  William, 
it  was  found  not  to  be  dangerous ;  and  the 
fact,  that  the  enemy  had  suffered  so  com- 
plete a  defeat,  tended  to  make  him  more 
patient  under  the  unavoidable  confinement 
resulting  from  it.  Isabel  had  heard  of  the 
assault  on  the  preceding  night,  immediately 
after  it  occurred,  and  it  was  with  the  most 
painful  and  anxious  feelings  she  looked 
forward  to  the  day.  Sleep  visited  her  not, 
and  she  rose  from  her  bed  pale  and  unre- 
freshed.  Since  the  day  of  O'Mahony's 
escape,  a  change  had  come  over  her  manner 
and  demeanour.  Her  cheerful  elasticity  of 
spirits  seemed  gone ;  her  step  had  no  longer 
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the  By\ph-Uke  lightness  it  was  wont  to  have. 
Her  voice  sounded  not  in  those  gay  and 
happy  tones,  which  once  distinguished  it, 
and  her  whole  conduct  wore  an  air  of  gra- 
vity and  thoughtfidness.  Her  father  marked 
the  change,  and  attributing  it  to  his  stem 
conduct  towards  her,  and  his  ungenerous 
suspicions  of  her  motions  in  pleading  with 
him  as  she  did,  endeavoured,  when  the 
cause  of  their  difference  was  removed  by 
the  escape  of  O'Mahony,  to  restore  her  to 
her  former  happy  frame  of  mind.  He  was 
even  more  kind  and  attentive  than  formerly, 
and  softened  down  the  asperity  of  his  nature 
to  soothe  her  depressed  spirits.  But  all  would 
not  do ;  she  returned  indeed  his  fondness 
and  caresses  with  affectionate  regard,  but 
her  love  wanted  that  warmth  and  feeling, 
which  formerly  made  it  so  fascinating  to  a 
&ther.  He  knew  not  what  to  think,  and 
tfumgh  sometimes  grieved,  if  not  displeased 
at  her  coldness,  he  ventured  not  to  chide 
CMT  reproach,  lest  he  might  drive  her  alto- 
gether from  him. 

She  sat  waiting  intelligence  from  the 
combat,  and  starting  as  the  shouts  of  the 
different  parties,  or  the  rattle  of  fire  arms 
rang  in  her  ears,  till  her  father  was  brought 
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in  wounded.  Then  with  trembling  steps 
hastening  to  his  side,  she  inquired,  witl 
faltering  accents,  if  the  wounds  were  dan 
gerous,  and  on  being  assured  to  the  con 
trary,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  an 
threw  herself  on  his  bosom. 

He  could  not,  and  he  never  did  doubt  th 
continued  affection  of  his  child ;  but  ther 
was  something  he  knew  preying  at  he 
heart,  which  was  not  communicated  to  hin 
and  this  reservation  grieved  him  deepl] 
But  alas !  he  knew  not  the  thoughts  whic 
racked  that  bosom,  and  the  arrow  whic 
lay  rankling  there.  He  received  her  noi 
with  all  the  kind  endearments  of  the  fondef 
parental  love,  feeling  as  all  men  do,  ths 
the  hour  of  suffering  is  that  in  which  th 
attentions  of  woman  are  most  appreciated 
for  none  other  can  supply  their  place.  In 
dependently  then,  of  his  unabated  affectio 
for  his  child,  her  unwearied  care,  her  it 
defatigable  exertions,  her  anticipation  < 
his  slightest  wishes,  and  her  constant  watcl 
fulness,  were  sufficient  to  bind  him  to  he 
with  the  strongest  bonds  of  kindly  attact 
ment. 

Not  many  weeks  elapsed,  ere  Sir  WiUiai 
was  convalescent  and  able  to  move  about 
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His  fond  Eurse  seemed  also  to  h^ve  reco- 
Tered  some  portion  of  her  former  elasticity 
of  spirits ;  but  during  the  period  of  his 
illness,  it  was  needful  that  he  should  hold 
communication  occasionally  with  the  lead- 
ing persons  of  the  town,  particularly  with 
one,  to  whom  his  authority  was  partially 
delegated,  whilst  he  was  incapable  of  active 
exertioQ  outside.  This  was  Captain  Adder- 
ly,  a  young  man  of  good  family  and  con- 
nexions, but  having  little  to  depend  on, 
save  his  courage  and  prudence,  and  who 
had  come  amongst  the  adventurous  spirits 
who  had  sought  renown  and  fortune  in  the 
distracted  soil  of  Ireland.  Having  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Sir  William  Nuce, 
he  was  admitted  by  him  to  participate  in 
many  important  advantages  connected 
with  the  colonization  of  the  district,  with 
the  prospect  also  of  obtaining  a  large  grant 
of  land  there.  As  his  abilities  and  prudence 
were  generally  acknowledged  amongst  the 
settlers,  there  was  little  hesitation  in  yielding 
to  him  the  degree  of  superiority  to  which  all 
allowed  him  to  be  entitled. 

Isabel  had  become  known  to  him  when 
he  joined  the  colonists,  who  had  arrived 

from  England  with  her  father.    This  was. 
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however,  nothing  more  than  such  an  ac- 
quaintance   as    would    necessarily    result 
amongst  persons  situated  as  they  were  in  a 
place  and  society  where  opportunities  of  in- 
tercourse were  few  ;  besides  IsabeFs  father 
seemed  rather  to  discourage  any  intimacy, 
as  he  seldom  asked  him  to  his  abode,  except 
on  business.      Whatever  slight  degree  of 
intimacy  existed  between  him  and  Isabel 
before,  it  was  now  likely  to  be  lessened,  for 
in  his  frequent  calls,   during  Sir  William's 
illness,  whenever  Isabel  was  present,  there 
was  a  strange  perturbation  visible  in   her 
manner,  while  at  the  same  time   Captain 
Adderly  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  a  de- 
gree of  hesitation  much  greater  than  the 
occasion  warranted.     They  met  each  other 
as  if  there  was  something  of  which  both 
were  conscious,  and  which  they  feared  the 
very  air  might  breathe.  The  appearance  on 
Isabel's  side  was  that  of  apprehension  and 
alarm ;    that    of  Captain  Adderly  was    a 
kind  of  reluctance  to  look  in  her  face,  as  if 
he  might  meet  there  some    intimation  that 
he    was    lowered  in  her   esteem.      These 
strange  appearances  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  her  father  ;   but    he  interpreted 
them    in  a   particular  way,    and   without 
closely  scanning  the  behaviour  of  both,  he 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mutual 
passion  existed,  and  as  he  entertained  other 
views  of  a  more  ambitious  kind  for  Isabel, 
he  was  resolved  to  check  it  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  for  this  purpose,  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  provided  himself  with  an  apart- 
ment for  the  transacting  of  public  business, 
separate  from  his  own  dwelling,  and  which 
therefore  allowed  him  to  have  as  much  or 
as  little  intercourse  with  strangers  as  he 
chose. 
He  deemed  it  better  not  to  notice  to  his 

daughter  his  suspicions  of  her  partiality  to 
Captain  Adderly ,  nor  to  show  him  that  he 
supposed  any  attachment  towards  Isabel  to 
exist  in  his  mind. 

Had  either  enterprise  of  O'Mahony 
against  the  town  succeeded,  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  would  have  been  soon 
changed  considerably  in  his  favour,  and  the 
probable  result  would  have  been  a  junction 
with  him  for  the  destruction  of  the  English 
settlement  in  that  quarter  ;  they  dared  not, 
however,  so  soon  after  the  ruin  of  the  great 
Desmond,  and  the  unsparing  confiscations, 
deaths,  and  banishment  consequent  thereon, 
openly  to  undertake  any  enterprise  against 
the  government ;  and  the  few  who  were 
left    in   possession    of    their     hereditary 
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domaiDS,  were  too  much  divided,  and  too 
timid  to  run  so  terrible  a  risk,  the  direful 
consequences  of  which  were  so  fully  exem- 
plified in  the  ruin  of  the  most  ancient  fami- 
lies. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  inclination  that 
they  stood  aloof,  for  the  hatred  of  the  natives 
to  their  conquerors  was  of  that  permanent 
and  indelible  description  that  nothing  but 
death  could  terminate  it.  Some  of  them, 
therefore,  not  only  connived  at  O'Mahony's 
attempt,  but  secretly  supplied  him  with 
friends,  and  encouraged  their  followers  to 
join  him.  Yet  the  result  was  so  infelicitous, 
that  they  began  to  fear  some  kind  of  reta- 
liation on  themselves. 

Several  who  had  hitherto  sulkily  kept 
apart  from  the  incipient  town,  now  began 
to  send  messages  of  friendship  to  its  go- 
vernor, and  oflFer  their  aid  towards  any 
work  he  might  undertake  ;  amongst  these, 
was  McCarthy  Reagh,  of  Kilbritton,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  McCarthy  sect,  and 
whose  ancestors  had  been  lords  of  the 
whole  country.  This  family,  up  to  the 
present  period,  had  never  been  stained  by 
any  open  act  of  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  was  therefore  needful  to  treat  them 
with   all  due   respect  and  attention,   lest 
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neglect  might  drive  them  into  opposition. 
When,  therefore,  McCarthy  Reagh  sent  a 
friendly  message  to  Sir  William  Nuce,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  recovery,  and  the 
successful  defence  made  by  him  against 
O'Mahony,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to 
return  an  answer  equally  friendly,  and  thus 
a  kind  of  intercourse  commenced  between 
them  which  was  gradually  improved,  so  far 
that  McCarthy  intimated  his  desire  to  visit 
the  town,  with  a  small  retinue,  and  in 
person  pay  his  respects  to  the  governor. 
A  refusal  might  have  driven  him  into  hos- 
tility, yet  permission  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  interest  of  the  town  in  giving  the 
Irish  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  weak  points,  and  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  another  attack. 
Still,  it  would  look  like  fear  or  cowardice 
not  to  admit  them,  and  therefore  Sir  Wil- 
liam came  to  the  resolution  of  receiving  his 
offer  of  an  amicable  visit,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose every  suitable  preparation  was  made ; 
the  military  portion  of  the  inhabitants  had 
their  arms  and  equipments  in  the  best  order, 
the  towers  and  walls  were  well  manned,  the 
streets  were  cleared,  and  everything  wore 
the  appearance  of  security  and  strength. 
McCarthy  came  attended  only  by  a  few 
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of  his  immediate  friends,  with  some  Gralo- 
glass  on  horseback,  being  desirous  of  show- 
ing the  great  confidence  which  he  reposed 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  English. 

He  and  his  followers  were  dressed  in  a 
garb  as  nearly  resembling  the  English  as 
they  could  adopt,  without  utterly  losing 
sight  of  their  ancient  customs  and  costumes. 
They  approached  the  eastern  gate,  and  sent 
a  messenger  before  to  announce  their  arrival. 
Sir  William,  who  had  been  waiting  for  them, 
issued  forth,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing men  ;  and  after  mutual  greetings,  they 
advanced  together  towards  the  town,  and 
were  honoured  by  a  discharge  of  cannon 
and  small  arms  from  the  towers.  On  enter- 
ing the  gate,  there  was  a  well-armed  body 
of  infantry  on  either  side,  and  beyond  them 
a  troop  of  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line,  who 
saluted  the  chief  with  military  honours,  and 
then  falling  into  order  behind  the  strangers 
escorted  them  to  the  place  prepared  for 
their  reception. 

The  garrison  was  then  reviewed,  and  put 
through  some  evolutions  by  Sir  William, 
after  which  they  were  dismissed  to  their 
different  quarters,  whilst  the  governor  and 
his  guest  proceeded  to  inspect  the  town  and 
its  fortifications.    McCarthy  returned,  ap- 
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parently  too  well  satisfied  of  its  strength, 
for  he  spoke  little  and  seemed  to  muse 
deeply  on  what  he  had  seen. 

In  the  afternoon,  an  entertainment  was 
provided  in  a  temporary  pavilion  erected 
for  the  purpose,  to  which  all  the  heads  of 
thecolony  were  invited,  and  McCarthy  with 
his  followers  obtained  all  due  honour,  he 
occupying  the  chief  place  on  the  right  of 
the  host,  andhis  friends  being  ranged  imme- 
diately next,  opposite  the  English  leaders. 
With  some  reluctance,  Isabel  was  induced 
to  attend  the  banquet,  and  place  herself  on 
the  left  of  her  father ;  but  as  he  considered  it 
necessary  that  she  should  be  present,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  Irish  chief  of  his  friendly 
disposition,  and  desire  to  show  him  every 
respect,  she  refused  not  to  come.  Never 
did  she  look  more  lovely :  the  excitement  of 
the  scene  had  recalled  to  her  face  the  rich 
glow  of  health  which  had  appeared  for 
awhile  to  have  passed  away ;  and,  when 
ODce  she  had  taken  her  place,  the  remark- 
able character  of  her  beauty,  the  taste  and 
elegance  of  her  dress,  the  ease  and  grace  of 
her  manner,  attracted  all  eyes,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  McCarthy  and  his  followers, 
whose  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  own 
countrywomen    could  scarcely   stand   out 
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against  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  fair 
creature  before  them.  She  conversed  dur- 
ing the  meal  with  the  Irish  chief  and  her 
father,  and  such  was  the  fascination  of  her 
manner,  that  not  only  was  her  father  de- 
lighted to  find  her  recovering  her  wonted 
tone  of  cheerfulness,  but  even  McCarthy 
was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  her  powers  of 
pleasing,  and  after  repeated  efforts  suc- 
ceeded in  exacting  a  promise  from  Sir 
William,  that  he  would  come  with  his 
daughter  and  visit  him  in  his  castle  of  Kil- 
britton. 

Isabel  complied,  saying,  that  whither 
her  father  chose  to  go,  she  was  ready  to 
accompany  him ;  but  she  retired  soon  after, 
leaving  the  parties  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  table. 

Conversation  now  became  general,  and 
the  Irish  gradually  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  wine,  grew  rather  more  noisy  and  cla- 
morous than  suited  the  place  and  time.  As 
often  as  their  leader  observed  their  tones 
rising  high,  he  stilled  them,  by  calling  in  an 
authoritative  tone  for  silence ;  but  again 
the  clamour  arose,  and  the  Irish  seemed 
determined  to  assert  their  dignity  by  the  up- 
roar which  they  caused.  But  the  English 
were  not  likely  long  to  brook  their  turbu- 
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Icnce  •,  it  was  therefore  agreed  between  the 
tvoduefsto  break  up  the  entertainment, 
which  they  did  by  McCarthy  rising  and 
proposing  a  grace  cup  to  the  health  of  their 
host,  after  which  both  retired,  and  were 
imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Some 
few,  however,  of  the  Irish,  accompanied 
their  entertainers  in  strolling  about  the 
town ;  and,  as  the  evening  closed  in,  Sir 
William  was  returning  with  McCarthy  to 
his  quarters,  when  their  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  clash  of  weapons,  and  turning 
to  the  quarter  whence  the  sound  issued, 
they  observed  two  persons  engaged  in  sin- 
gle combat  with  swords,  whilst  others  stood 
by  watching  the  issue.  On  a  nearer  view, 
the  belligerents  were  recognised  as  Captain 
Adderly,  and  a  near  relative  of  McCarthy. 
Sir  William  called  to  the  former  to  put  up 
his  weapon,  and  the  Irish  chief  struck  his 
relative's  sword  from  his  hand. 

"  I  am  surprised  and  grieved,"  said  the 
governor,  "  to  find  Captain  Adderly,  whose 
judgment  and  coolness  are  so  much  spoken 
of,  engaged  in  a  brawl  with  one  of  my 
guests  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  excuse  it  on  the 
score  of  the  greatest  provocation.'* 

"The  provocation  was,  in  my  mind," 
said  Adderly  proudly,  "  more  than  could 
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be  borne ;  and  I  only  regret,  that  your  au- 
thority has  interfered  to  prevent  me  from 
chastising  the  insolence  of  this  foul  mouth- 
ed barbarian." 

"  Captain  Adderly,"  said  the  other,  *'you 
add  to  your  fault  by  unbecoming  language, 
it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  you  should  in- 
sult a  stranger  thus.  Retire,  Sir,  and  learn 
to  be  more  temperate  in  your  language  and 
more  rational  in  your  quarrels." 

"This  to  me,  Sir  WiUiam,"  said  the 
other,  as  his  anger  rose  ;  "  know  that  I  am 
not  here  to  be  lectured  by  you.  Better  blood 
flows  in  my  veins  than  you  can  boast  of, 
and  I  am  quite  sufficient  to  guide  my  own 
conduct  without  your  advice." 

'*Know  you  not,"  said  Sir  William, 
''  that  I  can  punish  you  for  this  insolence, 
and  that,  whilst  you  serve  in  your  present 
capacity,  you  are  subject  to  martial  law. 
But  I  scorn  to  notice  impertinence  to  my- 
self, and,  therefore,  would  only  advise  you  to 
return  home  and  reflect." 

"Punish  me,"  said  the  other  with  a 
sneer,  **you  dare  not.  I  renounce  the 
service.  I  will  not  serve  another  day  under 
you.  I  surrender  my  commission,  and  now 
do  your  worst." 
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"Hiis  must  not  pass  so;"  replied  the 
governor,  "  consider  yourself  as  under  ar- 
rest. Guard  Captain  Adderly  to  his  quar- 
ters," said  he  to  two  of  his  men,  who  were 
present,  "but  stop,  first  tell  me,  if  you 
know  aught  of  the  origin  of  this  quarrel  ?" 

Hie  person  addressed  seemed  reluctant 
to  reply,  when  one  of  the  Irish  stepped 
forward  and  informed  him  that  a  conversa- 
tion had  arisen  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Irish  and  English  beauties,  in  which  his  own 
daughter's  name  had  been  introduced,  and 
some  reflections  made  which  appeared  to 
Captain  Adderly  oflfensive ;  high  words  arose, 
and  the  result  was  the  drawing  of  swords 
OD  both  sides.  Sir  William  started,  and 
looked  displeased,  when  this  explanation 
was  given,  and  turning  to  Captain  Adderly, 
said: 

"However,  I  may  have  reason  to  be 
obliged  to  Captain  Adderly  for  his  good  in- 
tentions towards  my  family,  I  cannot 
think  much  of  the  prudence,  which  would 
make  my  daughter's  name  the  subject  of 
such  a  conversation  and  herself  the  object 
of  a  drunken  brawl ;  she  has  her  father  to 
^dicate  her  dignity,   and  he  will  never 
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suffer  any   one  to  usurp  that  sacred  of- 
fice." 

"  You  do  well  to  insult  me,"  said  the 
other  firmly;  "  and  were  it  not  for  the  name 
which  is  mixed  up  with  your  taunts  I 
would  answer  that  insolence  as  it  de- 
serves." 

During  this  dialogue,  McCarthy  stood 
listening  with  unperturbed  look ;  but  now 
that  Captain  Adderly  was  moving  away  and 
Sir  William  turned  round  to  him,  he  en- 
deavoured to  act  the  mediator  and  en- 
treated both  to  be  reconciled ;  the  former 
deigned  not  to  listen  a  moment,  and  the 
latter  requested  him  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject,  as  he  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
which  he  was  determined  to  do,  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  station  which  he  held  and 
the  interests  of  the  town. 

Both  then  returned,  and  soon  after  sepa- 
rated for  the  night  whilst  Captain  Adderly 
was  kept  in  charge  of  the  guard  to  whom  he 
had  been  committed. 

Reflecting  at  leisure  on  the  events  of  the 
evening,  Sir  William  felt  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  though  he 
considered  that  Captain  Adderly  had  acted 
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in  sacb  a  maaner  towards  him,  as  to  dero- 
gate from  bis  rank  and  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives,  and  consequently  to 
ffve  them  an  idea,  that  there  was  little 
unity  or  subordination  in  the  garrison, 
thereby  encouraging  them,  if  an  opportu- 
nity offered,  to  attack  and  perhaps  destroy 
the  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied of  the  delicacy  and  honour  with 
which  this  young  man  had  ever  conducted 
himself,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been 
the  person  to  introduce  his  daughter's  name 
bdbre  the  rude  Irish,  but  must  have  been 
greatly  provoked,  ere  he  undertook  to  sup- 
port her  superiority  with  his  sword.  But, 
then  he  had  reason  to  think  that  Isabel 
was  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  this  did 
not  consort  with  his  views  ;  again  the  inha- 
bitants generally  were  much  attached  to 
the  gallant  youth,  and  would  certainly  re- 
sent any  injury  done  him  ;  besides  he  was 
not  without  friends  in  England  who  would 
certainly  require  an  account  of  any  severity 
exercised  towards  him,  and  finally  he  would 
find  it  very  diflBcult  to  supply  his  place 
^th  one  of  equal  courage  and  ability. 
Harassed  by   these  and   other  contending 
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thoughts,  he  slept  but  little,  that  ni 
and  rising  early,  he  dispatched  a  mut 
friend  to  the  prisoner  to  enter  into  sc 
explanations  and  sound  his  feelings  tows 
a  reconciliation.     The  friend  was  at  i 

• 

received  with  a  cold  and  stern  refusal,  ; 
an  expressed  determination  to  return 
England  after  he  should  have  laid  the  n 
ter  before  Sir  Richard  Boyle  and  the  L 
President  of  Munster ;  and  after  much  c 
versation  and  pleading,  he  was  oblige< 
return  unsuccessful.  Again  he  came  b 
with  fresh  instructions  from  Sir  Willi; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  reflection  had  d 
more  with  the  haughty  young  man  t 
any  pleading  could  eflfect.  The  idea  of ! 
bel  had  passed  through  his  mind  with 
its  wonted  power,  and  the  thought  that 
was  about  to  abandon  her  for  ever  and  { 
up  all  hope  of  gaining  the  object  of 
desires  was  rather  startling  to  a  mi 
which  had  been  for  some  months  ace 
tomed  to  look  on  her  as  the  most  fault 
of  human  beings.  True,  she  had  never  gi 
him  any  encouragement,  but  what  may 
time  eflfect;  again  her  father  had  rat 
prevented  any  intercourse  between  th 
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but  his  present  overtures  wore  a  more  fa- 
Toorable  aspect.  There  was  still  something 
more,  and  on  that  he  scarcely  dared  to 
think— it  could  not  he — she  would  not  dis- 
grace her  name  and  Uneage — it  was  only 
gratitude ;  were  it  more,  some  friend  should 
ioterpose  to  rescue  her  from  degradation, 
and  who  hut  himself  could  so  safely  and 
delicately  discharge  this  office  ?  Having  ar  - 
rived  at  this  conclusion,  he  was  the  more 
ready  to  receive  Sir  WiUiam's  advances,  and 
after  a  short  conference  with  their  mutual 
friend,  explanations  and  apologies  on  both 
rides  were  given  and  received,  the  governor 
in  person  came  to  free  him  from  arrest,  and 
they  both  walked  in  perfect  amity  through 
the  town,  thereby  quieting  the  murmurs, 
which  had  begun  to  arise,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  any  explanations, 
satisfying  all,  that  the  difference  was  fully 
reconciled. 

McCarthy  seemed  surprised  on  meeting 
both  at  the  morning  meal;  but  his  host, 
without  entering  into  particulars,  briefly 
told  him  that  mutual  explanations  had 
taken  place,  and  that  both  had  found  them- 
selves wrong  and  conceded  a  little  to  each 
other.    Another  day    passed  previous  to 
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the  departure  of  the  ^ests,  during  whi< 
every  thing  went  on  amicably,  and  on  tl 
third  day  McCarthy  with  his  followers  r 
turned  home  to  make  preparations  for  tl 
reception  of  Sir  William  and  his  party 
Kilbritton  Castle. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  appointed  time  came,  and  Isabel 
attended  by  ber  maid  servant,  both  on 
horseback,  got  ready  to  accompany  her 
father,  who  had  selected  about  a  dozen  of 
the  principal  men  to  go  with  him,  not  wish- 
ing to  bring  a  larger  number,  lest  he  should 
appear  to  show  less  confidence  in  the  Irish 
chief  than  he  had  manifested  towards  him. 
TTieir  road  lay  through  a  country  scarcely 
at  all  cultivated  except  in  patches,  and  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep 
and  oxen.  The  habitations  were  few,  of 
the  poorest  sort,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance was  desolate.  The  country  had  been 
thickly  wooded  but  Uttle  of  the  woods  now 
remained,  having  been  cut  down  since 
Desmond's  rebellion.  The  road,  which 
scarcely  deserved  the  title,  was  of  the  ru- 
dest and  m  est  impassable  kind,  cut  up  by 
wintry  floods  and  impeded  by  loose  stones, 
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SO  as  to  render  travelling  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult  to  any  but  those  experienced  in  such 
an  uneven  passage.  On  reaching  a  spot 
about  five  miles  from  the  town,  which 
was  considerably  more  elevated  than  the 
surrounding  part,  the  seat  of  McCarthy 
Reagh  was  descried.  They  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  contemplate  it. 

The  castle  stood  on  the  most  elevated  of  a 
series  of  small  hills,  and  rose  in  a  dark  out- 
line with  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  amidst 
extensive  woods.  The  ground  about  it 
was  beautifully  diversified,  and  a  small  but 
rapid  river  rushed  towards  the  sea  not  far 
from  the  castle ;  descending  this  hill,  they 
soon  came  within  the  precincts  of  the  do* 
main,  and  proceeding  about  a  mile  further 
they  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  stronghold  stood.  (E) 

There  was  a  space  of  nearly  two  acres 
enclosed  and  defended  by  a  strong  and 
high  wall  having  towers  at  intervals  all 
round ;  this  was  called  a  bawn,  and  served 
not  merely  as  an  external  defence  to  the 
castle,  but  also  as  a  place  of  strength  to 
keep  cattle  in  at  night,  and  to  preserve  the 
plunder,    which  was   taken  from  weaker 
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hands,  vfhenever  it  pleased  the  proprietor 
to  "drive  off  a  prey"  from  his  neigh- 
boars. 

Id  the  centre  stood  the  castle  which  was 
an  irregular  building  not  very  extensive,  but 
ai  great  height  and  of  a  most  massive  struc- 
tore.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  which 
was  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  and  the  whole 
was  designed  manifestly  rather  for  defence 
than  comfort. 

When  the  travellers  had  approached 
near  the  outer  defences,  a  trumpet  was 
soonded  by  the  warder,  and  answered  from 
the  castle.  On  which  the  proprietor  came 
forth  in  state,  attended  by  his  principal  re- 
tainers on  horseback,  and  greeting  the 
strangers  led  them  into  the  Bawn,  where 
they  saw  assembled  round  the  walls  a  large 
body  of  kerns,  wild  and  savage  in  their 
dress  and  appearance  and  so  badly  equipped 
as  to  make  it  apparent,  that  they  were  only 
assembled  for  the  occasion.  On  the  battle-* 
moits  and  within  the  moat  appeared  the 
nH>re  regular  force  of  the  chief  drawn  up 
in  an  orderly  manner.* 

The  party  dismounting  proceeded  to  the 
draw-bridge  which  was  quickly  let  down 
and  drawn  up  again  after  their  entrance. 

VOL.   1.  E 
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When  they  reached  the  great  gate  and 
were  ushered  into  the  hall,  the  wife  of 
McCarthy  came  forth  attended  by  her  dam* 
sels  to  greet  the  stranger.  Isabel  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  this  lady  very 
different  from  what  she  expected ;  her  dress 
and  appearance,  except  in  the  richness  of 
the  materials  and  the  abundance  of  orna- 
ment, differed  little  from  the  English,  and 
her  manners  had  evidently  been  formed 
amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 

This  was  not  in  reality  strange,  inasmuch 
as  this  branch  of  the  M'Carthy  s  had  formed 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  first  families 
m  the  land ;  and  such  were  their  dignity 
and  extensive  possessions,  that  few  amongst 
even  the  haughty  barons  of  English  descent 
would  refuse  to  be  connected  with  them. 
On  conversing  with  this  lady,  Isabel  found 
her  agreeable  and  well  informed,  and  felt 
quite  delighted  to  meet  with  such  a  compa- 
nion where  she  expected  only  rudeness  and 
barbarity. 

When  they  had  taken  a  slight  repast  and 
reposed  themselves  a  little  after  their  jour- 
ney, the  strangers  were  invited  to  ascend  to 
the  battlements  of  the  castle,  whence  they 
were  informed  there  was  an  extensive  view 
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of  the  surrounding  country.  The  ascent,  as 
in  all  such  edifices  in  Ireland,  was  steep  and 
tiresome,  made  in  the  solid  wall  and  requir- 
ing you  to  rest  more  than  once  ere  you  could 
reach  the  top  ;  but  when  there,  you  were 
well  repsdd  for  the  trouble  by  the  noble  pros- 
pect presented  to  the  eye.  The  tide  flowed 
up  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
castle  and  in  a  channel  gradually  widening 
from  the  land,  till  it  opened  into  a  spacious 
bay.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  headland 
of  a  bold  and  marked  character,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  rugged  as  it  extended 
mto  the  sea,  against  which  the  tide  dashed 
with  great  yiolence,  sending  up  clouds  of 
spray.  A  noble  wood  rose  above  this, 
extending  into  the  land  and  following  the 
windings  of  the  channel,  until  both  were  lost 
in  the  distance,  as  the  tide  joined  the  little 
alver  stream  which  wound  round  the  noble 
ind  picturesque  ruins  of  Timoleague  Abbey. 
Immediately  on  the  left,  as  you  looked  to- 
wards the  channel,  stretched  a  promontory 
of  varying  shape  and  outline,  projecting  in 
bold  and  craggy  points,  indented  with  creeks 
^  extending  like  a  mighty  wall  far  into  the 
ehaonel  and,  at  its  extremity,  rising  many 
feet  above  the  ocean,  which  dashing  against 

B  2 
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its  eastern  barrier  swelled  into  a  sheet  of 
foam  and  in  a  feathery  arch  fell  again  to 
mingle  in  its  native  flood  at  the  nearer  side. 
Round  this  promontory  the  flood  rushed 
violently,  and  rolled  onwards  with  rapidity 
towards  the  sheltered  bay,  within  whose 
bosom  vessels  might  indeed  anchor  with 
safety ;  but  woe  be  to  that  ship,  which,  in  a 
storm  was  driven  to  its  entrance,  where  hid- 
den rocks  and  breakers  presented  death  on 
either  side,  and  where  one  ridge  in  particular 
about  a  mile  from  the  southern  shore,  in 
fine  weather,  a  seat  for  the  various  tribes  of 
sea-birds,  but  in  a  high  tide  or  storm,  cover- 
ed by  the  waves,  proved  destruction  to  many 
a  weather-beaten  and  labouring  bark. 

Behind  them  rose  the  turrets  of  Kilgob- 
ban  Castle,  and  in  front  frowning  over  the 
flood  the  Castle  of  Coolmain,  both  belonging 
to  the  McCarthy  Reagh,  whilst  the  woods 
of  Garretstown  and  Rathelarin  extended  on 
the  right  and  left.  It  was  with  much  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  M'Carthy  pointed  out 
this  view  to  his  visitors,  but  it  needed  not 
an  index  to  shew  its  sublimity  and  beauty. 
The  sight  was  one  in  itself  bold  and  attrac* 
tive,  and  Isabel  gazed  on  it  in  silent  admira- 
tion. 
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Her  companions,  including  her  father, 
were  moving  off  without  her  perceiving  it, 
80  much  was  she  wrapped  up  in  the  glorious 
prospect,  when  her  hostess,  who  had  stood 
silent  by  her  side  for  some  minutes,  gently 
intimated  that  the  company  were  going. 
Starting  from  her  reverie  the  delighted  girl 
gave  her  hand  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion, 
and  descended  with  her  the  narrow  and  pre- 
cipitous stairs. 

The  evening  was  approaching,  and  exten- 
sive preparations  had  been  in  progress  for 
entertaining  the  guests,  and  displaying,  in 
all  due  pomp,  the  abundance  of  an  Irish 
chief's  hospitality. 

The  apartment,  in  which  the  entertain- 
ment was  given,  constituted  the  central  part 
of  the  ground  floor  of  the  castle  ;  it  was 
arched  with  solid  mason  work,  as  were  all 
the  principal  rooms  of  the  building,  and 
though  extensive  andlofty,  was rudeinits  ex- 
terior and  furniture ;  the  walls  were  coarsely 
plastered,  and  the  ceiling  was  so  discoloured 
by  smoke  that  it  was  almost  black.  Round 
the  walls  were  hung  the  horns  of  deer  and 
the  heads  of  wolves,  with  swords,  head- 
pieces, spears,  bows,  and  other  implements 
of  war ;  manv  of  which  were  now  disused. 
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the  departure  of  the  ^ests,  during  which 
every  thing  went  on  amicably,  and  on  the 
third  day  McCarthy  with  his  followers  re- 
turned home  to  make  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  Sir  William  and  his  party  at 
Kilbritton  Castle. 
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light,  ivas  morose  from  the  season  and  hea- 
riness  of  the  atmosphere)  which  seemed  to 
be  prepanng  for  a  storm ;  it  was,  therefore, 
I^hted  up  with  a  number  of  candles  compos- 
ed of  an  immense  quantity  of  rushes  twisted 
together  and  dipped  in  fat,  which,  when  set 
on  fire,  blazed  with  great  brilliancy.  Whilst 
the  entertainment  went  on,  attendants  were 
continually  going  round  and  replenishing 
the  cups  of  the  guests,  which  were  of  various 
materials  and  forms.  The  company  at  the 
head  table  were  furnished  with  cups  of 
silver,  or  horn  mounted  with  silver,  whilst 
those  of  inferior  degree  were  served  with 
earthen  or  wooden  vessels  of  the  rudest 
shape  and  texture.  Wine  appeared  in 
abundance,  and  was  supplied  plentifully  to 
aU. 

Early  that  evening  an  itinerant  harper 
had  applied  for  admission  at  the  gate  and 
had  been  received ;  the  art  of  music  having 
been  always  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
by  the  Irish,  but  for  many  years  past  and 
daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  had  been 
not  only  discouraged,  but  depressed  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  as  tending  to  excite 
nbeilion  and    encouraging  licentiousness  ; 
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therefore,  the  race  of  hards,  once  endow© 
with  extensive  privileges  and  even  larg 
domains,  were  now  dwindled  down  to  a  fei 
skulking  performers,  who  were  either  she 
tered  hy  some  friendly  chief  or  wandere 
ahout  from  place  to  place  procuring  a  pr( 
carious  suhsistence  by  the  amusemei 
which  they  aflForded  for  the  time  beinj 
McCarthy  was  one  of  the  few  who  retains 
the  custom  of  his  ancestors  in  this  and  son: 
other  points,  and  as  his  family  had  hitherl 
continued  obedient  to  the  crown,  it  was  le« 
noticed  in  his  case.  His  own  bard  an 
crotaric  or  harper  (for  he  combined  hot 
capacities)  played  during  the  entertainmei 
a  variety  of  airs  which  he  accompanic 
with  his  own  voice,  singing  in  a  wild  an 
exciting  strain  the  deeds  of  days  gone  b; 
and  relating  the  glories  of  his  patron's  famil 
as  Kings  of  Munster.  (F.)  The  Irish languaf 
being  particularly  adapted  for  such  comp 
sitions,  and  flowing  on  with  a  melody  ac 
sweetness  of  versification  which  can  only  I 
appreciated  by  those  who  understand  i 
produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds 
the  auditors  except  the  visitors,  who  listene 
indeed,  with  pleasure  to  the  melody  of  tl 
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musician's  performances,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover why  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  as- 
sembly were  directed  to  them. 

McCarthy,  fearful  of  the  result,  ordered 
the  bard  to  change  his  theme,  and  play  in  a 
more  kindly  strain.  He  refused,  and  be- 
came silent,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
patron,  who  vowed  to  punish  him  for,  his 
disobedience.  At  this  moment  some  one 
suggested  to  the  chief  the  idea  of  calling  on 
the  itineraut  harper,  who  had  hitherto  sat  a 
silent  listener  near  the  hearth,  and  had 
scarcely  even  tasted  refreshment.  M'Car- 
thy  called,  and  pledged  him  in  a  cup  of 
wine,  directing  an  attendant  to  supply  the 
harper  with  a  full  tankard.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  pledge,  standing  and  bowing  with, 
a  grace  far  superior  to  what  his  profession 
was  supposed  to  imply,  as  the  race  were 
generally  wayward  and  sulky.  He  rested 
his  harp  on  the  stool  on  which  he  had  been 
seated,  and  leaning  over  it  in  an  attitude 
lemarkable  for  ease  and  dignity,  he  swept 
the  strings,  and  commenced  a  strain  at  once 
captivating  and  delicious.  He  sung  of  war 
and  battle,  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of 
old,  and  their  glorious  deeds ;  »he  rapidly 
traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  national  honour, 

B  3 
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till  the  traitor  sold  his  country  to  the  stran- 
ger; but  here  he  turned  artfully  to  the 
praise  of  the  stranger's  prowess  in  war  and 
arms,  casting  all  the  odium  on  those  who 
betrayed ;  he  followed  up  the  leading  facts 
of  history,  picturing  the  misery  and  distress 
of  a  divided  country,  and  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  concord  and  harmony.  If  at 
any  time  he  appeared  to  lean  heavily  on  the 
English,  he  immediately  blended  with  his 
censure  either  praise  for  their  prowess,  or 
condemnation  of  the  divisions  and  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  natives;  and  the  whole  was 
so  artfully  managed,  that  neither  party  could 
well  find  fault,  though  he  was  as  severe  on 
the  cowardice  of  the  one  as  on  the  grasping 
ambition  of  the  other,  and  painted  with  a 
master's  hand  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
independence,  whilst  he  urged  his  country- 
men to  uphold  the  glory  of  their  ancestors. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  in  this  effusion  he 
relied  in  good  measure  on  the  English  being 
ignorant  of  his  native  language,  though  he 
appeared  to  guard  against  any  immediate 
outbreak  of  passion  which  might  result 
from  their  acquaintance  with  it,  should  such 
prove  to  be  the  fact  in  the  person  of  any 
one  present.    The  strain  ceased,  and  even 
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Isabel,  though  she  understood  it  not,  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on   the   performer,   whose 
sweet  yet  manly  tones  entranced  her  very 
soul.    She  looked,  and  looked  again,  she 
thought  that  the  voice  was  not  new  to  her, 
that  the  figure  had  met  her  eyes  hefore,  yet 
she  could  not  be  sure ;   there  was  nothing 
in  the  dress  and   appearance  to  help  her 
memory ;  the  garb  was  coarse,  and  rather 
worn,  the  face  was  turned  mostly  from  her, 
and  even  when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  it, 
was  80  concealed  by  long  flowing  hair,  that 
she  could  not  positively  identify  it  with  any 
particular  person. 

It  was  well  that  her  father  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  language  of  either 
bard,  or  he  would  not  have  felt  flattered  by 
his  reception,  or  at  ease  amongst  such  hosts ; 
however,  he  was  pleased  with  the  music, 
and  joined  in  applauding  the  performers. 

The  itinerant  harper  commenced  again  in 
another  strain,  and  comparing  other  lands 
with  Ireland,  gave  the  preference  to  the 
latter ;  he  spoke  of  his  travels  and  the  sights 
he  bad  seen,  the  damsels  of  foreign  climes, 
their  accomplishments  and  charms,  but  as- 
signed the  palm  to  his  own  native  maids. 
Yet  the  daughters  of  England  were  also 
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surpassing  fair  and  charming ;  and  17 
they  all  such  as  she  who  then  graced 
hall,  discord  and  strife  would  fly  from  t 
presence,  peace  and  harmony  would  d 
in  the  land.  He  would  humhly  reques 
her  permission  to  sing  for  her  amusen 
a  song,  composed  by  a  poor  wanderer 
himself,  to  his  lady  love,  in  the  land  wh< 
he  had  last  come,  and  which  refused  no 
the  bard  a  shelter  and  a  welcome ;  an< 
hoped  she  would  receive  it  favourably, 
then  sung  stanzas  which,  when  transla 
were  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  lake  is  bright  with  darkling  light, 

Where  the  stars  above  it  shine ; 
But  brighter  far  than  the  evening  star 

Are  thy  blue  eyes,  lady  mine ! 

It  joys  me  well  in  the  deep  Swiss  vale. 

Or  the  plains  of  Italie, 
To  watch  the  sun  when  his  course  is  run. 

Sinking  'neath  moxmt  or  sea ! 

But  my  joy  hath  been  much  more,  I  ween. 

On  this  castle  tower  to  be — 
With  the  pale  moonbeam  on  wood  and  stream. 

As  I  strike  my  harp  to  thee  ! 

Tho'  my  father's  lands  by  hostile  bands 

Are  wrested  firom  our  race ; 
Tho'  there  remains  of  their  wide  domains 

For  me  no  resting  place ! 
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Tho*  I  command  no  warrior  band 

Of  mail-clad  Galloglass, 
And  one  cmmbling  tower  on  the  fosse  doth  lower, 

Where  my  andent  castle  was. 

On  these  moontamfl  drear  I  may  chase  no  deer 

With  a  gallant  company. 
Or  watch  the  bound  of  the  dun  sleuth  hound, 

Ashe  tracks  my  enemy. 

Yet  when  the  light  of  thy  beauty  bright 

In  the  banquet  hall  doth  shine, 
I  tiiink  no  more  that  I  tread  that  floor. 

The  last  of  all  my  line. 

Then  lady  ftdr,  to  my  lay  give  ear. 

Nor  turn  in  scorn  away. 
For  the'  that  sword  be  all  mine  hoard. 

My  love  can  ne'er  decay. 

This  song  tended  in  some  measure  to 
diminish  the  perplexity  of  Isabel,  and  yet  it 
^  only  conjecture — it  could  scarcely  be 
he,  and  yet  what  other  man  could  answer 
the  characteristics  which  he  had  that  night 
exhibited.  He  was  no  rude  Irish  Crotaric, 
bat  a  man  of  education  and  manner  supe- 
^or  to  the  generation  amongst  whom  he 
hved.  McCarthy  had  his  own  conjectures 
relative  to  the  individual  who  had  thus  at- 
tracted 80  much  attention;  but,  after  a 
inoment's  thought,  he  seemed  to  make  light 
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of  the  subject,  and  turning  to  Sir  William, 
entered  into  a  conversation,  in  which  he 
stated  that,  since  the  musical  art  had  been 
discouraged  in  this  kingdom,  its  professors 
often  wandered  into  foreign  climes,  and 
sometimes  returned  again,  bringing  with 
them  some  of  the  airs  and  refinements  of 
the  lands  in  which  they  had  roamed.  Soon 
after  this  Isabel  retired  with  her  hostess ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  party  did  not  separate 
till  a  late  hour.  Her  apartment  was  one  of 
those  small  chambers  which  were  made  in 
the  solid  wall,  and  was  only  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  tenant  with  a  bed  of 
moderate  dimensions,  and  a  few  necessary 
articles  of  furniture.  It  was  hung  with  rich 
tapestry,  and  had  a  small  window  opening 
on  the  side  of  the  castle  towards  the  sea ; 
yet  small  as  it  was,  she  insisted  on  her 
attendant  staying  with  her,  for  she  liked 
not  the  wildness  of  the  place  or  people,  and 
her  servant  was  accordingly  accommodated 
with  a  pallet  beside  her  mistress's  bed. 

It  was  long  ere  Isabel  slept :  the  wind 
rose  and  howled  loudly  through  the  sur- 
rounding woods,  the  sea  dashed  vio- 
lently on  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  the 
wild  sea  birds'  shrieks  rung  through  the 
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air;  bat  it  ^as  the  perturbation  of  mind, 
the  strange  and  undefinable  emotions  which 
pervaded  her  breast,  and  which  she  scarcely 
dared  to  believe  existed  there ;  the  ties  of 
&ther,  kindred,  and  country,  all  these 
rtmggled  in  her  breast,  and  kept  her  thought- 
Ail  for  some  hours,  till  at  length  exhausted 
natare  gave  way  and  she  sunk  to  sleep.  It 
was  still  early  when  she  awoke,  and  feeling 
*no  desire  for  longer  repose,  she  got  up : 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  her  attendant, 
was  soon  prepared  to  go  forth  and  inhale 
the  refreshing  breeze  of  morn. 

The  view  from  the  battlements  of  the 
castle  had  impressed  her  mind  much,  on  the 
previous  day,  and  she  now  resolved  to  look 
on  it  alone,  and  indulge  her  romantic  fancy 
to  the  full 

Finding,  then,  the  inmates  of  the  castle 
still  buried  in  slumber,  and  scarcely  any  one 
stirring  save  herself,  she  ascended  the  stairs 
and  reached  the  summit,  hastening  to  the 
side  which  looked  towards  the  sea.  All 
was  now  still,  the  wind  was  hushed,  and 
nature  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  tranquil 
sleep ;  the  sea  rolled  onwards  with  a  slight 
murmur,  and  scarcely  did  a  rippling  wave 
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break  against  the  beach.  The  glassy 
smoothness  of  the  spacious  bay  seemed  to 
reflect  the  tranquillity  of  the  skies,  whilst 
the  projecting  rocks  and  promontories  were 
just  becoming  defined  as  the  shades  of  night 
passed  away,  and  the  mists  ascended  from 
the  ocean. 

Isabel  leaned  in  pensive  thought  over  the 
battlements,  gazing  for  some  minutes  on  the 
tranquil  scene  before  her,  and  then  with- 
drawing her  eyes  looked  directly  beneath. 
The  height  at  which  she  stood  rendered  her 
dizzy,  and  she  would  have  fallen  were  it 
not  that  the  breast- work  was  high,  but  she 
turned  back  to  look  for  some  seat  on  which 
she  might  rest,  and  in  turning  saw  to  her 
surprise  the  harper  of  yesterday,  leaning 
with  his  arm  on  the  opposite  battlement. 
She  was  confused  and  hesitated,  but  he  re- 
lieved her  embarrassment  by  bowing  grace- 
fully and  low,  and  wishing  her,  in  respectful 
language,  a  good  day.  Recovering  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  she  spoke  to  him  of  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  scene  on  which 
she  had  been  gazing,  and  said  she  was  satis- 
fied that  a  soul  like  his,  filled  with  poetic 
thoughts,  must  delight  in  the  grand  and 
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imposing  beauties  of  nature.  Seeming  to 
be  encouraged  by  her  friendly  tone,  he  stood 
upright  and  said ; 

"  Yes,  lady,  nature  gave  me  a  heart  to 
feel,  and  I  would  fain  think,  a  mind  to  ap- 
preciate her  beauties  and  the  subUmity  of 
her  works.  Yet  amidst  all  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  creation,  I  cannot  avoid  seeing 
much  that  appears  strange,  fantastic,  and 
disorderly,  and  whilst  I  contemplate   the 
former  with  admiration,  my  thoughts  are 
perplexed  with  the  strange  discord  of  the 
latter,"    This  sentiment  appeared  to  Isa- 
bel, who  had  been  carefully  and  religiously 
trained,  as  bordering  on  irreUgion,  and  she, 
therefore,  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  re- 
idied: 

"  It  becomes  not  us  poor  worms  to  pene- 
trate the  counsels  of  God,  or  doubt  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness  in  the  variety  of  his 
works,  when  we  are  assured  that  a  time  will 
come  in  which  we  shall  see  more  clearly  the 
justice  of  all  his  deaUngs." 

*'  True,  lady,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
doubt  his  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  but  there 
are  some  things  in  the  moral  world  which 
lead  the  mind  into  perplexity  and  fear, 
when  we  see  the  strong  oppress  the  weak, 
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the  feeble  trampled  down,  and  the  powerful 
revelling  in  the  land  on  the  spoils  of  the 
rightful  owners." 

"  I  know  not,  Sir,  whither  your  discourse 
would  lead/'  said  Isabel,  drawing  herself  up 
and  turning  away ;  **  if  my  conjecture  of 
your  meaning  is  right,  it  is  both  unhand- 
some and  unmanly,  to  introduce  such  a 
subject  to  me  ;  bear  your  accusations  to 
those  who  can  reply  to  them  in  that  style 
which  they  deserve,  and  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  justify  their  conduct. 

^'  Pardon  me,  lady,"  said  the  minstrel, 
falling  on  one  knee.  ''  I  was  wrong,  and 
am  justly  reproved  ;  but  oh  !  condemn  not 
too  severely  a  man  who  has  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  poverty  and  dependance,  when  he 
should  have  been  master  of  a  wide  and 
noble  domain,  one  who  is  an  outcast  and  a 
wanderer  in  the  land  of  his  fathers." 

*'  I  should  grieve,"  said  Isabel  gently, 
' '  to  wound  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  ;  but 
this  is  a  subject  into  which  neither  my 
duty  to  my  sovereign,  the  love  and  obe- 
dience I  owe  my  father,  nor  my  own  prin- 
ciples will  permit  me  to  enter  with  you. 
I,  therefore,  pray  you  to  leave  me  :  I  would 
be  alone." 
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"Yet,  hear  me,    lady,    and  your  ears 

shall  not  be  again  offended  with  my  wrongs 

and  sufferings ;  for  how  should  you  feel  any 

interest  in  such  a  theme  ?   I  am  not  what  I 

seem.  We  have  met  before,  lady,  and  I  am 

satisfied  that  to  your  kindness,  I  owe  my 

life.  The  last  of  the  O'Mahonys  is  in  your 

presence,  to  thank   you  for  an  existence 

tolerable  only  because  you  have  deigned  to 

preserve  it." 

Isabel  looked  on  him  again,  her  conjec- 
ture was  then  right.  She  trembled  violently 
but  recovering  her  self-possession  said : 

"  Forget,  I  pray  you,  the  past ;  you  owe 
nothing  to  me,  though  my  gratitude  to- 
wards you  would  not  rest  in  words,  had  I 
the  power  to  serve.  But,  wherefore  rush 
again  into  danger  ?  Why  come  into  my 
lather's  presence  ?  Once  again  in  his  power 
you  will  not  escape." 

''  He  knows  me  not  in  this  disguise,  and 
even  did  he  recognise  me,  he  dares  not  vio- 
late the  hospitality  of  this  roof.  I  am  here, 
lady,  because  of  your  presence,  to  tell  you 
of  my  admiration  of  your  noble  qualities, 

©y  devotion  to  your  service,  my " 

"I  beg.  Sir,"  said  Isabel,  '*you  would 
spare  me  this  detail.    You  have  taken  an 
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ungenerous  advantage  of  the  place  and 
time,  and  I  must  command  you  to  leave 
me." 

''  Yes,"  said  he,  sorrowfully,  *'  1  shall 
leave  you,  but  my  regret  is,  that  I  have 
been  deceived.  I  am  poor  and,  therefore, 
despised.  I  am  an  outlaw  and,  therefore, 
scorned.  The  blood  of  the  haughty  Saxon 
could  not  stoop  to  a  landless  and  banished 
man." 

"  This  is  cruel  and  unjust.  Sir,"  said 
Isabel ;  "  but  1  will  not  bandy  words  with 
one  who  chooses  to  n[iistake  my  motives ; 
and  again,  I  say  leave  me,  or  I  must  re- 
tire." 

"  It  needs  not,  lady,  that  you  quit  this 
spot.  I  go  to  fulfil  my  unhappy  destiny  ; 
the  light  which  for  a  moment  shone  on  my 
gloomy  path  is  again  quenched  in  darkness. 
Farewell,  and  may  you  be  happy  !" 

Thus  saying  he  hurried  towards  the  stair 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Isabel  leaned 
in  thought  upon  the  parapet  wall  for  a  mi- 
nute, but  was  aroused  by  her  father's  voice, 
who  inquired  in  rather  a  harsh  tone,  why 
she  exposed  herself  to  the  chill  air  at  that 
early  hour.  She  made  a  hesitating  reply 
that  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  before 
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her,  which  had  enticed  her  forth,  as  she 
could  not  sleep.  Her  father  fixed  his  eyes 
cm  her  and  said, 

*'  Isabel,  I  have  been  to  you  a  kind  and 
indulgent  parent:  your  every  wish  has 
been  gratified,  and  since  I  lost  my  boy,  I 
looked  to  you  as  the  comfort  of  my  age.  I 
fear,  you  have  not  repaid  me  as  you  ought, 
and  that  while  I  imagined  you  were  all  du- 
tifiilness  and  love,  you  have  been  regardless 
of  my  honour  and  your  own." 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  father,  to  what 
you  would  allude,"  said  the  poor  girl,  now 
for  the  first  time  really  feeling  what  it  was 
to  meet  a  father's  frown. 

"Know  you  that  harper?  answer  me, 
without  prevarication." 

"Spare  me,  dear  father,  and  do  not 
press  this  question ;  my  heart  will  break  if  I 
lose  your  love." 

"Better  far  it  should  break,  girl,  than  that 
my  name  and  lineage  be  disgraced  by  one 
who  forgets  her  birth  and  honour  to  enter 
into  soft  dalliance  with  a  midnight  assassin, 
and  a  traitor — nay,  you  dare  not  deny  it, 
did  I  not  even  now  meet  him  coming 
hence  ?  Does  not  your  look  betray  the  base 
and  dishonouring  secret  ?  Away,  girl !  You 
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are  no  longer  daughter  of  mine.  Awa] 
and  herd  with  Irish  kerns,  or  call  me  no 
again  father,  till  you  regain  the  sentiment 
and  feelings  which  become  the  name." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  retired  leaving  th( 
unhappy  girl  in  a  state  of  anguish  aknos 
intolerable ;  yet  after  some  time  her  native 
strength  of  mind  overcame,  in  some  mea 
sure,  the  poignancy  of  her  feelings  so  fai 
that  she  was  enabled  to  assume  some  de 
gree  of  calmness  in  her  outward  demeanoui 
and  present  herself  before  her  hostess  wh( 
kindly  inquired  after  her  health,  regretting 
her  pale  and  exhausted  looks,  as  thougl 
the  air  and  accommodations  of  the  Castk 
had  not  agreed  with  her.     Sir  William  wai 
very  silent  during  their  morning's  meal,  anc 
soon  withdrew  with  McCarthy,  to  whom  he 
put  the  question  directly  whether  he  har- 
boured O'Mahony  in  his  Castle,  andif  so,h€ 
said  that  he  should  look  upon  it  as  an  insull 
to  himself  and  the  government  and  should 
forthwith  leave  the  place  and  consider  theii 
friendship  at  an  end.     M'Carthy  was  nol 
unprepared  for  this  question  and   he  as- 
sured his  guest  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
name  or  quality  of  the  harper,  further  than 
conjecture,  that  he  had  not  seen  him  till 
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the  preceding  evening,  and  bad  been  just 
informed  tbat  be  bad  abready  departed 
from  the  castle.  Sir  William  did  not  tbink 
proper  to  pursue  tbe  matter  furtber  after 
this  assurance,  and  be  felt  bis  mind  more 
at  ease  wben  he  heard  of  O'Mahony's  de- 
parture. He  therefore  resumed  his  usual 
tone  towards  McCarthy  and  conversed  with 
him  for  some  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  had  been  intended,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  guests,  to  trace  out  and  hunt  a  wolf 
which  had  been  lurking  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  recently  committed 
ravages  amongst  the  cattle  ;  but  the  weather 
became  very  unfavourable,  lowering  clouds 
gathered  over  head  which  presently  burst 
into  violent  and  continued  rain.  The  party 
were  therefore  confined  to  the  castle,  and 
amused  themselves  as  they  best  could 
during  the  day  ;  towards  evening  the  rain 
ceased  but  the  wind  arose  to  a  tremendous 
pitch,  so  as  to  blow  a  perfect  storm. 

Not  deterred  by  the  weather,  the  in- 
mates of  the  castle  ascended  to  the  battle- 
ments to  view  the  ocean  in  all  its  grandeur, 
and  continued  for  a  while,  wrapt  up 
in  contemplating  the  glorious  and  terrible 
scene. 

Far  off  to  the  east  a  dense  mist  hid  the 
firmament.     The  sea  dashed  with  terrific 
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Airy  against  the  old  Head  of  Kinsale  rising 
above  it  and   completely    enveloping    its 
extremity  in  a  sheet  of  white   foam,  and 
roliiDg  onwards  into  the  bay  of  Garretstown; 
again  checked  by  the  rocks,  it  seemed  to 
rush  towards  the  opposite  headland  which 
presented  a  ragged  line  of  breakers  dashing 
the  spray  far  into  the  land,  whilst  the  centre 
rose  and  heaved  in  mighty  billows  swell- 
ing and  foaming  towards  the  land  and  fill- 
ing every  creek  with  its  furious  tide.  Whilst 
they  gazed  on  this  awful  scene,  a  speck 
was  observed  far  away  in  the  offing,  now 
seen  and  again  sinking  from  the  view ;  it  be- 
came more  distinct  and  gradually  presented 
to  the  view  a  noble  vessel  drifting  onward 
with  the  fury  of  the  tempest  like  a  helpless 
iog  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.   Every  shred 
of  canvass  seemed  carried  away,  and  her 
shattered  masts  and  cordage   showed  the 
havoc  of  the  storm.     But  now  another  ter- 
rible enemy  was  about  to  grasp  her,  for  a 
dense  fog,  dark  as  midnight,  came  rolling 
onward  from  the  deep,  like  a  monster  rush- 
ing after  its  prey  and  soon  enveloped  her 
in  its  gloomy  folds.     Meantime  the  pea- 
santry had  hastened  on  both  sides  to  the 
beach  bat  with  no  kind  or  friendly  design, 
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as  the  barbarity  of  the  times  taught  them 
to  consider  a  wreck  as  a  providential  good 
to  themselves  ;  they  hastened  to  bring  ma- 
terials for  kindling  fires  to  lure  the  prey  tc 
destruction,  but  the  miserable  crew  enve- 
loped by  the  dense  fog  discharged  a  gui 
as  a  signal  for  any  friendly  aid  to  direct  then 
to  a  haven.  The  bright  flash  shone  througl 
the  deepening  gloom,  parting  it  for  a  mo 
ment,  while  the  rocks  echoed  to  the  sound 
but  again  the  darkness  closed  around  her 
another  and  another  shot  followed,  bu 
now  the  deceitful  fires  blazed  on  ever 
height  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  shatterec 
vessel  which  was  soon  stranded  on  th< 
beach  of  Garretstown. 

The  party  in  the  Castle  were  summonec 
from  this  melancholy  prospect  to  thei: 
evening's  entertainment,  where  most  o 
them  forgot,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  th< 
miserable  fate  of  the  hapless  mariners.  Th< 
entertainment  was  prolonged  till  a  late  hou: 
and  passed  off  harmoniously  ;  but  Sir  Wil 
liam  had  received  a  dispatch  that  evening 
frt)m  the  town,  which  caused  him  to  notif 
to  his  host  an  intention  of  departing  earl] 
on  the  morrow.  McCarthy  did  not  presi 
his  stay,  and  for  this  he  had  a  sufficien 
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reason,  as  the  absence  of  his  guest  would 
leave  him  at  greater  liberty  to  assert  his 
claims  to  the  wreck  of  the  unfortunate  ves- 
sel, were  it  cast  on  his  domain. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  that  night, 
and  early  on  the  morrow  the  visitors  pre- 
pared to  depart.  Isabel,  sad  and  lonely, 
came  forth  from  her  chamber  and  bidding 
her  hostess  a  kind  adieu,  mounted  her 
horse  with  a  heavy  foreboding  of  unhappi- 
ness  and  the  loss  of  her  parent's  esteem.  He 
had  scarcely  spoken  to  her  since  the  con- 
versation on  the  tower,  and  seemed  now  to 
look  on  her  movements  with  coldness  and 
apathy.  Alas  what  a  difference  had  a  few 
moDths  made  in  her  state  and  feelings ! 
When  she  first  came  to  this  country,  she 
was  free  from  care,  light  and  buoyant  in 
spirit,  seeking  enjoyment  in  every  new  ob- 
ject, happy  in  her  father's  love,  having  no 
smticipation,  but  what  was  pleasing;  but 
oh !  how  was  the  case  changed !  She  al- 
most cursed,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart, 
the  day  she  set  foot  on  the  Irish  shore  ;  for 
DOW  she  was  depressed,  anxious,  fearful ;  a 
blight  had  come  over  her  joyousness,  and 
the  Bonshine  of  her  days  was  clouded.    She 
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had  fallen  into  a  predicament  from  which 
she  knew  not  how  to  extricate  herself,  and 
the  toils  were  gradually  becoming  closer 
around  her.  Yet,  how  was  she  to  blame  ? 
Ah !  here  was  the  question  which  she 
scarcely  dared  answer;  she  had  violated 
confidence;  she  had — but,  no,  she  never 
allowed  herself  to  think  of  wedding  an  out- 
law— it  could  not  be.  Such  was  the  tenor 
of  Isabel's  reflections,  as  she  returned  home- 
wards and  entered  her  own  apartment, 
fatigued  not  in  body  but  in  mind,  and 
casting  herself  upon  her  bed  found  relief 
in  her  overcharged  feelings  by  a  flood  of 
tears. 

Captain  Adderly  had  taken  charge  of  the 
town  during  Sir  William's  absence,  and  was 
able  to  give  to  his  principal  a  satisfactory 
report  of  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed 
within  and  without ;  he  was  received  with 
more  cordiality  by  the  governor  than  he  had 
ever  before  manifested  towards  him,  and 
was  invited  to  dine  and  spend  that  evening 
at  his  house.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
this  was  no  unpleasing  change  to  him,  for 
his  love  to  Isabel  was  daily  gaining  strength, 
so  that  he  was  resolved  to  take  an  early 
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opportunity  of  unfolding  to  her  his  views, 
that,  if  they  were  favourably  received,  he 
might  try  whether  it  were  not  possible  to 
gain  her  father's  consent  to  their  union. 
He  was  shocked,  however,  on  meeting  her, 
to  see  her  look  so  pale  and  languid,  and  to 
find  a  deep  shade  of  melancholy  darkening 
the  cheerfulness  of  her  temper.  Her  father 
seemed  not  to  notice  the  change,  but  con- 
versed with  his  guest  on  public  topics,  in 
which  it  was  not  supposed  that  she  would 
take  a  part ;  and  though  Captain  Adderly 
made  several  attempts  to  draw  her  into 
conversation,  he  was  answered  very  briefly, 
or  in  monosyllables,  till  she  withdrew  and 
left  the  party. 

It  was  manifest  that  some  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  parent  and 
child  towards  each  other.  Yet  he  was  left 
to  conjecture  what  might  be  the  cause,  as 
neither  seemed  disposed  to  intimate  any 
thing  on  the  subject.  Still  he  retired  satis- 
fied with  his  host's  cordiality,  though  anx- 
ious on  account  of  Isabel's  altered  ap- 
pearance. 

The  opportunities  which  he  thencefor- 
ward enjoyed  of  meeting  her  were  sufficiently 
frequent,  but  they  passed  without  any  pro- 
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gress  in  the  object  of  his  suit.     Isabel  con- 
tinued in  the  same  frame  of  mind,  seeming 
to  be  settling  into  an  abstraction  and  melan- 
choly from  which  no  efforts  of  his  had  the 
]east  effect  in  arousing  her.     Disappointed 
and  grieved,  he  began  to  reflect  on   the 
cause  of  this  change,  but  could  discover 
none  of  any  force  sufficient  to  produce  it : 
one  thought,  indeed,  crossed  his  mind,  and 
he  started  at  the  supposition  connected  with 
it ;  but  forthwith  dismissed  it,  as  unworthy 
of  the  name  and  character  of  Isabel  Nuce. 
The  only  resolution  he  could  form  was  to 
seek'  an  interview  with  her,  and  plead  his 
cause  in  person  ;  and  this  he  was  warranted 
in  doing  from  the  encouragement  latterly 
given  by  her  father,  who  had  intimated  a 
permission  to  him  to  address   Isabel.     It 
was,  therefore,  not  long  before  he  found  the 
desired  opportunity,   and  approached   her 
not  without  some  trepidation  and  appre- 
hensions for  the  result  of  the  interview. 
There  was,  on  her  part,  a  calmness  and  in- 
difference which  cast  a  damp  on  his  ardour, 
and  chilled  his  feelings.     Isabel  saw  that 
Captain  Adderly's  visit  was  not  of  a  com- 
monplace character,  and  he  felt  more  than 
ordinary  embarrassment  in  commencing  the 
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conversation,  yet  he  did  try  to  assume  cou- 
rage for  the  occasion,  and,  after  a  few  ordi- 
nary remarks,  said — 

"  It  is  not  without  deep  regret  that  I  have 
seen  the  shade  of  trouble  cast  over  a  coun- 
tenance that  was  once  beaming  with  joy  and 
gladness;  would  it  were  in  my  power  to 
remove  the  cause  of  this  sadness  in  one 
whom  I  have  long  since  learned  to  admire 
and  regard  beyond  the  rest  of  her  sex !" 

"Alas,  Sir,"  replied  Isabel,  "I  have 
learned  how  brief  and  fleeting  are  human 
joys;  how  soon  are  dispersed  the  gay 
imaginings  of  youth,  and  how  imstable  are 
our  dearest  pleasures.  Permit  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  interest  you  express  in  my  wel- 
fare, and  to  hope  that  no  intrusive  motive 
dictates  the  implied  compliment." 

"  Did  the  fair  Isabel  know  my  thoughts, 
she  would  feel  assured  of  my  disinterested 
anxiety  for  her  happiness ;  and  had  she 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  my  character,  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  think  that  I  could 
intrude  on  her  private  feelings." 

"Nay,  Sir,"  said  Isabel  quickly,  "I  have 
highly  esteemed  your  superior  qualities  since 
we  first  met,  and  I  am  satisfied  of  your 
generous  feelings ;  but  there  are  thoughts 
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which  must  be  our  own,  and  wayward  fan- 
cies in  which  we  will  indulge,  though,  may- 
hap, they  bring  unto  us  pain  and  not  plea- 
sure.*' 

"  But  why,"  said  the  young  man, 
eagerly,  "  why  should  aught  cross  the  path 
of  happiness  which  seems  marked  out  for 
one  so  fair  and  lovely  ?  Who  can  have 
intruded  on  her  joys,  or  why  not  confide 
her  sorrows  to  a  father,  to  one  who  would 
right  her  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb  ?" 

"  My  father,"  said  she,  but  checking  her- 
self— "  no,  he  has  been  kind,  too  kind  to 
me,  and  I  know  no  other  who  could  take 
his  place,  or  regard  with  interest  one  so  un- 
worthy. You  are  induced,  perhaps,  to 
speak  the  words  of  gallantry  ;  but  pray 
spare  me,  such  language,  even  in  my  days 
of  folly,  scarcely  passed  current,  and  I 
should  not  expect  one  whom  I  have  looked 
on  as  a  friend  to  trifle  with  my  time  or  my 
feelings." 

"  Believe  me,  dearest  Isabel,"  said  he, 
assuming  more  boldness,  ''  I  would  not  dis- 
tress you  by  any,  even  the  sUghtest  word 
which  could  displease  ;  but  I  cannot  longer 
conceal  the  interest  you  have  created  in  my 
mind,  and  which  overpowers  every  other 
feeling.    Pray  hear  me,  T  am  no  practiced 
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lover,  no  eloquent  pleader,  but  I  must  de- 
clare to  you,  the  sincerity  of  my  passion, 
and  the  influence  of  your  many  virtues." 

"Do  not,  I  beseech  you,"  said  she, 
"  almost  choking  with  the  fuhiess  of  her 
feelings,  **  do  not  distress  me  thus  ;  it  may 
not  be;  there  is  an  insurmountable  bar 
between  us.  I  never  can  feel  towards  you 
as  you  would  wish,  and  you  are  too  noble, 
too  high-minded  to  accept  a  divided — a 
broken  heart." 

"  Oh,  speak  not  thus,  let  not  your  pre- 
sent sensitiveness  overcome  your  calmer 
thoughts,  but  listen  to  my  suit,  and  give  me 
kope ;  without  you  my  life  will  be  a  burden, 
a  blank.  I  have  cherished  the  expectation, 
till  my  soul  is  entranced  with  it,  and  my 
thoughts  are  filled  with  your  image,  both 
Bleeping  and  waking." 

"You  distress  me  beyond  measure," 
said  Isabel,  trembling,  '*  and  have  almost 
completed  the  measure  of  my  sorrows,  but 
I  must  speak  once  and  for  all :  let  such  soli- 
citations, then,  cease  ;  I  do  not  deserve 
your  esteem,  I  never  can  be  yours,  my  fate 
is  a  wayward  one,  and  my  mind  presages  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances which  have  clouded  the  morning  of 
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my  life,  and  marked  me  out  as  the  child  c 
sorrow." 

**  Oh,  speak  not  so  positively,  time  wi 
heal  the  wound  which  some  unkindly  han 
has  made,  and  happiness  will  yet  be  your 
Bid  me  hope,  fair  Isabel,  bid  me  hope  an 
my  soul  shall  bless  you." 

**  It  is  vain.  Captain  Adderly,  to  coi 
tend  against  my  settled  determinatioi 
Never  can  Isabel  Nuce  be  the  wife  of  man 
leave  her,  and  be  happy  with  one  who  ca 
return  your  love  ;  leave  her  to  the  miserab] 
fate  which  entangled  her,  ere  she  was  awan 
in  a  labyrinth  of  woe,  deprived  her  of 
parent's  love,  plunged  her  into  disobedienc 
and — but  my  heart  is  bursting  with  th 
thought.  Urge  me  not  further,  you  alread 
know  too  much  of  my  unhappy  situation- 
you  too,  I  have  involved  in  my  error ;  bi 
answer  me  not.  I  am  maddened  by  th 
thought  ;  leave  me,  in  mercy  leave  me. 
will  not,  I  dare  not  listen  to  a  reply.  I  ai 
lost  to  myself,  and  that  should  suffice  on 
who  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  woes  < 
others." 

There  was  an  energy,  a  vehemence,  an 
a  decision  in  her  words,  wild  as  th€ 
seemed,    which    showed     her    lover    th: 
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delicacy  required  his  absence  ;  he,  therefore, 
rose  and  bowing  low  retired  with  a  heavy- 
heart,  almost  despairing  of  making  any  im- 
pression upon  her,  when  he  recollected  the 
allusion  which  she  had  made  to  himself  as 
instrumental  in  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
He  would  fain  have  removed  her  apprehen- 
sions on  this  score,  but  he  knew  not  what 
chord  he  might  awake  in  her  mind,  or  how 
&r  he  dared  to  touch  on  a  subject  which 
manifestly  gave  her  so  much  pain. 

The  cause  of  Sir  WiUiam's  encourage- 
ment of  Captain  Adderly  was  simply  this, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
daughter  entertained  a  passion  for  O'Ma- 
hony,  and  detesting  the  idea  of  such  a 
connection,  fearing  that  it  might  take  place, 
apprehending  ruin  to  his  name  and  family, 
from  an  union  with  an  Irish  outlaw,  he 
deemed  it  more  prudent,  as  he  had  formed 
00  definite  plan  for  her,  to  countenance  the 
^dresses  of  a  young  man  of  family  and 
honour,  who  was  Ukely  to  rise  in  the  world, 
than  run  the  risk  of  such  a  dishonourable 
connection,  not  thinking  it  likely  that  her 
Prepossessions  would  last  when  encountered 
hy  the  addresses  of  one  her  equal,  her  coun- 
tryman, highly  esteemed,  and  possessing  all 
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those    attractions   which   were  calculated 
to  engage  her  regard. 

It  was  with  pain,  therefore,  that  he  saw 
her  look  with  increasing  coldness  on  his 
young  friend,  and  that  every  day  seemed 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  her  disin- 
clination to  meet  him.  This  only  strength- 
ened his  persuasion  on  his  mind,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  and  did  not  tend  to  remove 
the  stern  reserve  with  which  he  had  recently 
treated  her.  Yet  on  her  part  she  was  kind, 
gentle,  forbearing,  and  attentive  to  his  every 
want,  so  that  the  father's  heart  used  some- 
times to  yearn  towards  his  orphan  child, 
and  long  again  to  embrace  her ;  but  his 
cherished  hatred  towards  the  natives,  the 
sense  of  duty  and  loyalty,  the  pride  of  rank 
and  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring  man,  in- 
tervened and  shut  the  avenues  of  affection. 

Thus  they  lived  for  some  weeks  in  dis- 
tant and  reserved  coldness  on  his  part,  and 
impatient  and  gentle  attention  on  hers,  till 
Sir  William  was  called  away  to  attend,  on 
some  affairs  of  importance  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  his  friend  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  and  the 
President  of  Munster. 

The  charge  of  the  town  was  left  as  before 
to  Captain  Adderly,  to  whom  Isabel  also 
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was  entrusted,  with  an  anxious  entreaty,  on 
the  part  of  her  father,  that  he  should  watch 
over  her  at  all  hours. 

It  needed  not  that  he  should  receive  such 
an  injunction,  for  although  he  almost  de- 
spaired of  succeeding  in  his  suit ;  yet  his 
passion  was  in  no  degree  lessened,  and  he 
felt  the  importance  of  the  trust  committed 
to  his  hands.  He  did  not  venture  to  in- 
trude on  her  at  this  period,  and  contented 
himself  with  carefully  watching  everything 
connected  with  her  external  comforts,  and 
anlidpating  her  slightest  wish. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Some  days  elapsed  in  this  way,  and  mat- 
ters were  going  on  with  perfect  quietness, 
when  the  dull  current  of  affairs  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  an  extraordinary 
courier  with  a  letter  from  her  father,  which 
he  would  not  deliver  into  any  hands  but 
her  own.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been 
for  some  years  about  her  father's  person, 
and  was  much  trusted  by  him,  though  there 
were  those  who  doubted  his  fidelity  and 
honesty. 

The  letter  was  of  an  alarming  character, 
stating  briefly  and  abruptly  that  her  father 
had  been  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  see  her  ;  that  he  entreated  her 
to  come  with  his  trusty  servant,  who  would 
guide  her  safely,  and  concluded  with  the 
most  affectionate  expressions  of  parental 
regard.     She  read  this  letter,  and  looked  at 
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the  writing  which  she  concluded  to  be  her 
father's,  though  written  with  an  unsteady 
hand:  the  signature  was  surely  his,  and, 
therefore,  she  did  not  hesitate,   but  sending 
for  Captain  Adderly,  told  him  her  deter- 
mination to  set  out  forthwith.     He  was  sur- 
prised and  overpowered  by  the  tidings,  and 
entreated  to  see  the  letter,  which  she  showed 
him ;  he  had  now  his  doubts  for  he  could  not 
recognise  the  signature.     He  examined  the 
messenger,   and  found  his  tale  consistent, 
and  when  he  expressed  his  willingness  to 
remain  behind,   and  have   another  escort 
sent  with  the  young  lady,  it  appeared  a  con- 
firmation of  his  fidelity. 

This,  however,  Isabel  would  not  permit, 
knowing  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by 
her  father;  and  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  be  her  guide.  Captain  Adderly 
still  hesitated,  and  approaching  the  young 
lady,  said— 

"Will  you,  dear  Isabel,  permit  a  de- 
voted friend  to  make  one  suggestion  ;  the 
country  is  wild,  the  times  are  unsettled,  and 
many  casualties  may  occur.  I  would  not 
that  the  daughter  of  my  friend  should  tra- 
vel without  a  sufficient  escort,  without  one 
arm,  at  least,  that  will  shield  her,  and  one 
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watchful  eye  to  guard  against  danger  :  per- 
mit me  to  see  you  in  your  father's  care,  and 
I  shall  be  content.'* 

**  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Isabel,  with  vehe- 
mence, "  better  that  I  perish,  if  danger 
really  threaten,  than  withdraw  you  from 
your  duty  ;  once,  once  is  enough,  far  more 
than  enough  for  me  to  have  involved  ano- 
ther in  my  fault.  Do  not  think  of  it  for  a 
moment ;  it  would  make  me  miserable  to 
reflect  that  your  important  trust  was  aban- 
doned for  the  sake  of  one  so  worth- 
less." 

"  But  there  is  no  danger  here,"  said  he, 
"  and  there  are  others  to  take  my  place ; 
ay,  and  to  fill  it  with  superior  ability  ;  and 
should  anything  befal  you,  how  shall  I  ac- 
count to  your  father — how  shall  I  account 
to  my  own  heart  for  the  result  ?" 

"  Had  my  father  supposed  there  was 
danger,  he  would  have  taken  precautions 
against  it ;  and  your  duty  is  plain,  whilst 
mine  is  not  doubtful.  My  father,  my  kind 
and  noble  father  requires  my  care,  and  I 
must  not  delay." 

Seeing  her  resolved,  the  young  man  en- 
treated that  she  would  at  least  allow  an 
escort  to  go  with  her  besides  the  courier,  to 
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wliicb,  with  some  difficulty,  she  consented. 

And,  accordingly,  four  horsemen  were  soon 

ready  to  proceed  with  the  young  lady  on 

her  message  of  filial  duty. 
She  set  out,  and  as  she  passed  the  gate, 

bowed  gracefully  and  low  to  the  young  man, 
who  saw  in  her  departure  the  anticipated 
rain  of  his  hopes,  and  returned  her  salute 
with  profound  respect,  whilst  his  heart  beat 
with  painful  throbbings  for  which  he  could 
not  account. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  towards  evening, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
the  governor  and  his  attendants  at  the  gate. 
Full  of  terrible  apprehension  his  deputy  has- 
tened  to  receive  him,  and  with  faltering 
accents  asked  if  he  had  not  been  ill; 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  ven- 
tured to  ask  if  he  had  not  written  for  his 
daughter,  and  was  answered  abruptly  and 
sharply — 

"No!"  at  the  same  moment  that  he 
asked  "  where,  what  of  her,  is  she  not 
welir 

"  Sir  William,"  said  Captain  Adderly, 
"  you  must  be  patient,  and  hear  me  out.  I 
win  bear  aught  that  you  can  say  to  me,  but 
hear  my  statement,  and  suspend  your  judg- 
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ment  till  that  is  done  ;  but  we  must  bi 
alone." 

The  governor,  with  his  usual  self-coin 
mand,  desired  his  companions  to  retire  ti 
their  several  homes,  and  walked,  attende< 
by  his  friend,  to  his  own  dwelling.  Hi 
heard  the  narrative  of  Isabel's  departure  ii 
silence ;  but  when  it  was  ended,  he  said — 

**  It  is,  then,  too  true,  and  she  ha 
eloped  with  the  intended  assassin  of  he 
father  and  countrymen.  Why  let  her  go 
she  is  no  longer  daughter  of  mine.  Th( 
dishonoured  traitress,  let  her  perish  in  hei 
disobedience  !  But  —  and  may  confusioi 
seize  me  if  I  fail — many  an  Irish  wife  anc 
daughter  shall  mourn  for  this.  I  blame  yot 
not,  my  friend,  you  have  done  all  that  pru- 
dence could  do  in  the  case ;  and  now,  fare- 
well for  awhile,  I  must  be  alone." 

Seeing  the  propriety  of  complying  witl 
his  command,  Captain  Adderly  retiree 
in  a  state  of  mind  not  more  enviable  thai 
that  of  the  bereaved  father,  differing 
however,  in  this,  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  think  anything  of  Isabel,  but 
what  was  pure  and  noble,  attributing  it  tc 
some  deep  laid  scheme  on  the  part  of 
O'Mahony  or  his  adherents,  whom  he  was 
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determined  to  pursue  unrelentingly,  while 
iie  adopted  every  means  to  trace  out  those 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  her  betrayers. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  father  endeavoured 
to  steel  his  heart  and  banish  his  affection 
for  the  lost  one.     It  was  in  vain  that  he 
recalled  the  instances  of  her  folly  or  ima- 
gmary  guilt,  that  he  tried  to  shut  her  out 
from  his  thoughts  and  discard  her  from  his 
affections.    The  parent  was  still  there,  and 
the  fond  parent  too ;  all  the  proofs  of  her 
love  and  duty  to  him,  informer  times,  came 
rushing  back  upon  his  bereaved  heart.     All 
her  playful    sallies,   her   buoyant  spirits, 
her  gentle  blandishments  were  before  him. 
He  thought,  indeed,  that  she  had  proved 
ungrateful,  mean,  and  unworthy  of  his  lore. 
Still  she  was  his  child :  she  was  young,  in- 
experienced, and  an  orphan,  and  how  knew 
he  but  she  was  deceived,  entrapped,  and 
hurried  to  her  ruin.    Yes,  it  must  be  so,  for 
even  in  his  late  ungentle  treatment  of  her 
flhe  had  been   submissive,  obedient,   and 
attentive.    And  was  she  not  his  child,  his 
only  child,  and  he  now  a  bereaved   and 
broken-hearted  man,  alone  in  the  world — 
but  where  was  she  ? 
He  could  endure  the  reflection  no  longer. 
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but  bursting  into  tears,  felt  some  relief  ixn 
the  indulgence  of  his  more  kindly  feelings. 

Captain  Adderly  was  not  summoned  till  the 
next  day,  when  his  mind  was  to  some  exteni 
calmed,  and  he  repeated  again  to  the  father 
the  circumstance  of  Isabers  departure,  and 
learned  from  him  that  the  pretended  courier 
had  left  his  service,  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Cork,  to  go  he  knew  not  where.  He  had  pre- 
tended to  take  offence  at  some  trivial  circum- 
stance. Sir  William  had  not  particularly  no- 
ticed the  matter  as  he  had  other  important  ob- 
jects to  attend  to,  and  the  fact  of  the  forged 
letter  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
man  having  been  frequently  employed  as 
amanuensis  for  his  master,    and    having 
abundant    opportunities    of    copying    his 
writing.  Still  it  was  a  mystery  what  interest 
he  could  have  in  enticing  Isabel  away,  oi 
what  had  become  of  her  escort ;  and  the] 
could  only  conclude  that  he  was  employed 
as  the  secret  agent  of  O'Mahony  or  8om< 
other  Irish   chief,    and   had  betrayed  hii 
charge  to  him.     Then  Isabel's  reluctance 
to  receive  a  guard  showed  either  innoceno 
of  the  plot  on  her  part,  or  else  artful  con 
currence  in  it.    The  former  was  the  conclu 
sion  to  which   the  young    man    arrived 
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though  her  father  hesitated  between    the 
two  conjectures. 

Part  of  their  doubts  were  removed  that 
daji  for  a  man,  in  a  most  miserable  plight, 
with  his  clothes  torn  and  bloody,  his  head 
desperately  wounded  and  covered  with  clot- 
ted blood,  while  his  whole  appearance  was 
pitiable  in  the  extreme,  dragged  himself  to 
the  gate  and  demanded  admittance.  He  was 
recognized  as  one  of  Isabel's  escort,  and  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  the  governor. 

His  account  was  simply  this  :    they   had 
proceeded  in  safety  about  three  miles,  when 
from  the  thickets  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
rushed  forth  a  large  body  of  men,  with  wild 
shouts  and  gestures.     The  httle  band  drew 
up  around  their  mistress  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend her  ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  though  they 
fought  well,  in  a  few  minutes   they  were 
overpowered,  struck  down,  and  butchered 
by  the  Irish.     He  saw  not  the  guide  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fray,  nor  did  he 
know  what  became  of  his  young  mistress  ; 
he  had  been  left  for  dead  by  the  assailants, 
and  it  was  some  hours  after  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  see  three  of  his  companions 
lying  stiflf  beside  him,  and  to  find  himself  so 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood  as  to  be  scarcely 
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able  to  move.  He  managed,  however,  to 
crawl  to  a  peasant's  hut,  at  a  short  distance, 
and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  theii 
shelter  for  the  night  and  some  assistance 
in  binding  up  his  wounds,  and  then  had 
succeeded  next  morning  in  making  his  wa) 
to  the  town.  It  appeared  by  his  account, 
that  their  treacherous  guide  had  led  then 
from  the  direct  road  under  pretext  of  greatei 
expedition,  and  that  Isabel  had  assented  to 
this  proceeding. 

After  reviewing  all  the  circumstances, 
Sir  William  and  his  young  friend  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  outrage  had  been 
committed  by  O'Mahony,  as  there  was  no 
other  who  had  showed  any  hostility  to  the 
new  settlement  and  its  governor.  Nor 
could  there  be  any  reason  for  carrying  off 
the  young  lady,  except  that,  by  which  they 
supposed  him  to  be  influenced. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  they 
resolved  to  try  every  means  in  their  power 
for  tracing  out  the  haunt  of  O'Msdiony, 
and  rescuing  Isabel  from  his  hands.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  on  the  supposition 
that  she  was  an  unwilling  participator  in 
this  outrage ;  for  could  they  have  believed 
the  contrary,  neither  would  have  attempted 
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to  bring  ber  back,  for  it  would  be  only  an 
additional  source  of  grief  and  shame  to 
lather  and  lover,  to  find  her,  perhaps,  the 
wife  of  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  name  and 
nation.  For  this  purpose,  letters  were 
written  to  all  the  Irish  chiefs  who  professed 
iDegiance  to  the  crown,  calling  on  them  to 
aid  in  punishing  the  outrage  and  restoring 
the  young  lady  to  her  father ;  and  active 
ageats  were  employed  in  every  direction  to 
trace  the  fugitive.  O'Mahony's  old  haunt 
was  closely  watched,  but  he  made  not  his 
appearance  there,  and  their  search  seemed 
to  be  quite  fruitless,  nor  could  they  obtain 
the  least  information  of  his  movements  on 
any  side. 

Captain  Adderly  sometimes  scoured  the 
country,  attended  by  a  few  tried  friends,  and 
sometimes  wandered  alone  through  the 
surrounding  woods,  pondering  over  all  the 
circumstances  of  tde  case,  and  endeavouring 
to  find  some  clue  by  which  to  unravel  this 
Diysterious  event. 

As  he  one  day  strolled  pensively  through 
the  wood,  a  rustling  noise  occurred  near  him, 
^d  as  he  turned  to  ascertain  thecause.  O'Ma- 
'winysprung  from  the  thicket,  and  stood  be- 
fore him  at  a  few  paces  distance.  They  gazed 
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on  each  other  for  a  moment  and  withe 
speaking,  when  O'Mahony  turned  to  ( 
part ;  hut  the  other  drawing  his  swo: 
called  to  him,  and  said,  "  Turn,  traitor,  a 
answer  me,  we  part  not  thus.  I  have  sou^ 
you  night  and  day,  and  now  my  lahour 
repaid.  Turn,  and  answer  to  me  for  yc 
hase  and  ignohle  conduct." 

O'Mahony  turned  and  laid  his  hand  up 
his  sword,  looking  contemptuously  wh 
he  replied,  **  I  can  bear  this  language  fn 
you.  Sir,  plunderer  though  you  be,  andsk 
of  a  false-hearted  tyrant,  for  there  is  tl 
between  us  which  tells  me  not  to  imbi 
my  hands  in  the  biood  of  one  who  aided 
prolong  my  life  for  revenge  upon  i 
enemies." 

Captain  Adderly  seemed  stunned,  I 
soon  recovering  himself,  said,  "  Well  hg 
you  repaid  the  service,  by  your  base  desig 
against  her,  whose  gratitude  induced  t 
act ;  think  not  to  escape  me  thus.  I  ( 
comply  with  her  request  in  conniving 
your  escape ;  deeply  have  I  repented  of  1 
act  in  letting  a  wolfs  cub  loose  again, 
blast  the  peace  of  a  family  and  fill  t 
country  with  desolation," 

"Hah!     say  you  so,  boaster,  I  woD 
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chastise  this  insolence ;  but  for  her  sake  it 
must  not  be ;  a  guardian  spirit  protects  you, 
Saxon,  and  restrains  my  hand.  Go,  and 
thaok  the  generous  mind  which  saves  your 
worthless  life." 

'^Ruffian  and  coward,  you  shall  not  de- 
part thus,"  said  the  other  advancing  upon 
him  and  making  a  pass   with  his   sword. 

O'Mahony  retreated  a  step  and  said, "  If  it 
must  be,  thank  thy  own  rashness,  madman; 
the  shades  of  my  ancestors  tell  me  to  be 
avenged  for  this  insolence,  and  now  guard 
thyself."  He  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence  and  met  his  adversary  with  a  skill 
and  judgment  which  baffled  his  attack. 
They  fought,  and  Captain  Adderly  received 
a  slight  wound  which  only  increased  his 
impetuous  attack,  which  he  pursued  with 
such  violence  as  soon  to  exhaust  himself 
while  the  other  continued  calm  and  col- 
lected, and  eventually  pressing  him  on, 
forced  him  back,  till  his  feet  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  stump  of  a  tree,  he  fell  on  his 
back,  and  the  next  moment  felt  the  point  of 
his  enemy's  sword  at  his  throat,  whilst  his 
foot  pressed  upon  his  chest.  Mortified, 
disgraced,  and  vanquished,  he  just  uttered, 
"Finish  your  victory,  rebel,  and  let  me  not 

VOL.    I.  G 
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live  to  bear  the  shame  of  being  defeated  by 
an  Irish  outlaw.  Chance  has  given  you  this 
advantage,  use  it  and  satiate  your  blood- 
thirsty desire  to  the  full." 

O'Mahony  looked  at  him  with  disdain, 
but  removed  his  foot  and  his  weapon,  saying, 
'*  Learn  foolish  boaster,  that  a  rebel  and  out- 
law, as  you  call  me,  can  be  generous,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  O'Mahony  must  not 
be  stained  by  the  death  of  a  prostrate  foe." 

Deeply  chagrined,  and  scarcely  grateful 
for  the  boon  of  life,  he  arose,  not  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  ground ;  but  while  the  other 
was  about  to  move  away,  said  :  *'  I  owe  you 
a  life,  but  when  we  meet  again,  we  part  not 
till  one  or  both  fall." 

*' We  are  then  once  again  on  equal  terms," 
said  the  other,  '^  and  when  fate  shall  bring  us 
together  in  mortal  conflict,  the  debt  which  I 
owe  to  my  family  and  country,  shall  be  parti- 
ally paid  in  your  death ;  but  I  would  not  thus 
part  without  one  word  more.  You  have 
alluded  to  one  whose  noble  character  is 
sufficient  to  outweigh  much  of  the  evil  deeds 
of  her  countrymen.  Nay,  hear  me,  proud 
Saxon,  I  speak  of  her  as  one  who  can  be 
nothing  to  me  except  from  the  profound  ad- 
miration I  entertain  for  her  beauty  and  vir- 
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tues.    What  said  you  of  her  ;  why  accuse 

me  of  breaking  the  peace  of  families  ?" 
"What !"  said  Captain  Adderly    indig- 

DaDtly,  "can  the  high-minded  O'Mahony 
practice  duplicity  ?  Do  you  deny  that  she  has 
been  seduced  by  you  from  her  father's  roof 
under  false  pretences,  that  you  have  mur- 
dered her  countrymen  and  detain  her  in 
your  retreat?  But  I  cannot  enter  into  the 
disgraceful  tale," 

During  these  words,  O'Mahony's  eyes 
flashed  with  fury ;  he  laboured  under  a  storm 
of  passion,  but  said,  **  Young  man,  were  it 
not  for  the  terms  on  which  we  stand,  you 
had  not  finished  this  calumny.  Know  that 
my  respect  for  that  lady  far  surpasses  yours ; 
know  that  I  would  guard  her,  with  my 
body,  from  insult  or  outrage ;  know,  that 
ooold  I  find  the  man  who,  by  word  or  act, 
offended  her,  he  should  answer  to  me  with 
his  life.  Know  this,  and  dare  not  again  to 
insult  me  by  such  calumny." 

'4t  becomes  you  well  to  threaten  and 
bluster  thus,"  said  Captain  Adderly. 
"  Isabel  Nuce  needs  not  your  championship ; 
hut  account,  if  you  can,  for  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  forcibly  carried  off  and  detained,  I 
know  not  by  whom,  but  there  is  no  other 

o2 
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Irish  chief  in   these  parts  except  yours^ 
likely  to  commit  such  an  outrage." 

**  By  heavens  it  is  false ;  but  I  can  p3 
over  the  insult  of  your  charge  for  the  sake 
her  who  is  connected  with  it.  I  have  her  nc 
but  if  she  be  within  the  limits  of  this  coast, 
will  ere  long  find  her,  and  woe  to  the  ma 
who  has  laid  hands  on  one  so  pure !  Returo 
Sir,  to  your  fortress,  and  tell  your  frieni 
that  O'Mahony  pledges  himself  to  reston 
his  daughter.  My  route  lies  differently 
return,  we  hold  no  further  parley,  there  i 
that  on  my  mind  which  I  cannot  speak." 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  quickly  away 
leaving  Captain  Adderly  surprised,  puzzlec 
and  overwhelmed  with  strange  and  contend 
ing  emotions.  And,  as  he  walked  back  t 
the  town  debating  what  course  he  shoul 
adopt  in  his  untoward  circumstances,  1 
at  length  came  to  the  determination  t 
laying  the  whole  matter  of  his  rencontre  aj\ 
defeat  before  Sir  William,  with  the  asse 
tions  of  O'Mahony  relative  to  his  ignoran< 
of  Isabel's  situation. 

There  was,  however,  one  circumstance  ] 
dared  not  mention,  and  which  had  that  di 
been  drawn  forth  in  O'Mahony's  languag 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  escape  of  th 
person,  in  compliance  with  Isabel's  requec 
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He  feared  that,  if  this  were  acknowledged  to 
her  father,  he  would  not  only  condemn  him 
for  the  violation  of  duty,  but  lay  on  him  the 
blame  of  all  their  subsequent  misfortunes. 
This  fault  had,  ever  since  its  commission, 
lain  heavily  at  his  heart ;  he  felt  that  it  was 
ineicasable  on  any  plea,  and  that  he  had 
disgraced  himself  in  the  act ;  and  in  excuse 
he  coald  only  plead  a  request  made  by  one 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  judge  of  a 
^Idler's  duty  ;  yet  for  this  he  had  sacrificed 
iis  honour.     It  was,  therefore,  with  down- 
cast looks  and  hesitating  step  he  approached 
Ms  friend,  burdened  not  only  with  a  sense 
of  shame  but  the  smart  of  his  recent  defeat. 
Still  there  was  no  alternative,  and,  there- 
fore, he  stated  all,  except  that  part  of  the 
Conversation  which  regarded  his  own  fault, 
to  the  astonished    governor,    who    could 
scarcely  give  credence  to  a  tale  so  strange  ; 
and  when  he  reviewed  it  on  every  side,  he 
Wame  more  and  more  distressed. 

''  I  could,"  said  he  vnth  strong  emotion, 
''have  endured  the  thought  that  my  poor  Isa- 
bel was  in  the  hand  of  O'Mahony,  galling 
though  it  were ;  but  the  savage  Castellains 
who  surround  us  know  no  law  but  force, 
uid  regard  no  tie  but  their  own  base  pas- 
sions.    He  has  been  amongst  those    of 


uaiuarians  around  us — 1 
her  fate — poor  Isabel  !  t 
pledge  of  my  sainted  wi 
you  too  harsh  and  un| 
you  were  once  more  fc 
and  no  distrust  should 
peace  again ;  but  it  is  to< 
done,  lost,  perhaps  disl 
brutal  chief!     Great  Gi 
this  at  least,  if  I  have 
the  cause  of  her  unhapj 
endure  the  thought ;  my 
broken,  and  I  fear  I  sh 
"  Can  you,  my  friend, 
conjecture  where  she  may 
have  no  one  to  help  me  in  t 
alone  in  the  world,  and  foi 
toiling  ?  She  who  would 
me  the  hour  of  nain  an/i  o 
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fore  he  pleaded  business  ad  an  excuse  to 
retire;  and  returning  in  about  an  hour, 
found  that  Sir  William  had  in  some  degree 
overcome  his  feelings,  and  was  able  to  speak 
mtionally  of  the  plans  they  should  adopt 
for  their  immediate  operations.  An  act  of 
so  daring  a  character,  and  which  involved 
not  merely  the  life  and  happiness  of  indivi- 
dnals  bat  the  safety  of  the  colony,  and 
compromised  the  dignity  of  the  government 
of  Munster,  seemed  to  require  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Lord  President,  which  was 
immediately  done  through  Sir  Richard 
Boyle,  who  soon  returned  an  answer,  with 
aathority  to  his  friend  to  use  whatever 
force  his  judgment  would  direct  in  the  re- 
covery of  his  daughter,  even  to  the  attack- 
ing with  military  array  any  castle  where  he 
might  suspect  she  was  confined.  Mean- 
time, every  exertion  had  been  used  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  her  concealment,  but 
irithout  effect. 

When  O'Mahony  left  the  place  of  his 
meeting  with  Captain  Adderly,  he  had 
huried  on  in  a  tumult  of  passion,  caring 
fittle  what  course  he  took,  and  meditating 
vengeance  on  whomsoever  he  found  to  have 
perpetrated  the  outrage  on  Isabel.  His 
foster-brother  overtook  him  in  this  frame  of 
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mind,  and  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  him 
to  return  to  his  place  of  refuge,  which  was 
some  miles  thence,  in  the  hut  of  an  humble 
retainer  of  his  family.     Here  he  reflected 
on  what  course  he  ought  to  adopt ;    and 
could  devise  no  better  than  to  assume,  as 
he  had  done  before,  the  habit  of  a  Crotaric, 
and   in  this  guise  make  inquiry  at  every 
castle  till  he  could  discover  her.     This  was 
a  tedious  process  for  one  of  his  ardent  tem- 
per, and  would  occupy  many  days,  and  per- 
haps be  in  the  end  unsuccessful ;  he  there- 
fore despatched  his  foster-brother  to  com- 
mence a  search  in  one  direction,  whilst  he 
proceeded  in  another,   appointing  a  place 
where  they  should  meet. 

Leaving  them  to  pursue  their  inquiries, 
we  shall  introduce  to  our  readers  the  place 
of  Isabel's  confinement,  and  the  character 
of  her  captor. 

Barry  Oge  was  one  of  the  dependents  or 
feudatories  of  McCarthy  Reagh,  and  a  man 
of  violent  and  sordid  passions,  never  hesi- 
tating to  gratify  himself  in  anything  which 
he  desired,  no  matter  what  the  risk  or  ex- 
pense might  be.  He  had  been  at  his  chiefs 
castle  when  the  entertainment  was  given  to 
Sir  William  Nuce  and  his  friends ;  there, 
too,  he  had  seen  Isabel,  and  conceived  a 
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violent  passion  for  her,  which  he  resolved 
to  gratify  by  carrying  her  off;    but  after 
debatiog  various  schemes  for  this  purpose, 
be  was  obliged  to  abandon  them  as    not 
feasible,  till  he  succeeded  in  procuring  an 
agent  in  Sir  William's  family,  the  confiden- 
tial servant  whom  we  have  mentioned.    On 
him  he  had   prevailed,  by  a  considerable 
bribe,  to  assist  in  his  plans,  and  between 
them  they  had  concocted  the  letter,  which 
induced  Isabel   to    leave    home.     Having 
watched  the  party  on  their  route  to  Cork, 
Barry  Oge  had  carried  oflF  the  young  lady, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing by  threats  and  persuasions  to  induce 
her  to  marry  him,  but  all  in  vain.     She 
met  him  with  firmness  and  decision ;  and 
though  she    trembled  in  secret  and  wept 
over  her  unhappy  fate,  yet  whenever  he 
ventured  to  approach  her,  her  eye  kindled, 
and  her  spirit  was  aroused  to  meet  his 
coarse  and  brutal  addresses. 

She  had  been  now  nearly  a  fortnight  in 
his  castle,  without  any  prospect  of  release, 
and  with  no  female  companion  except  one 
old  withered  crone,  who,  though  she  hated 
the  Saxon  race,  seemed  to  relent  a  little  in 
Isabel's  favour  and  had  consented  to  stay 
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with  her  at  night  and  during  as  much  of 
the  day  as  she  could.  In  return  for  this, 
the  poor  girl  had  to  endure  the  continued 
ahuse  of  her  nation  and  race,  and  the 
direst  imprecations  upon  them.  Yet  this 
was  far  more  tolerable  than  being  left  to 
the  company  of  her  tormentor,  who  was 
becoming  more  insolent  as  time  wore  on. 
The  winter  had  set  in  with  great  severity, 
and  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  whilst  a 
high  wind  howled  loudly  around  the  castle. 
Barry  Oge  ascended  to  Isabel's  apartment, 
with  the  intention  of  letting  her  know  his 
final  resolve ;  the  evening  was  just  closing 
in,  as  she  sat  pensively  at  a  narrow  window, 
looking  out  at  the  bleak  country.  His  en- 
trance roused  her,  and  she  stood  prepared 
to  meet  the  savage. 

"  Daughter  of  the  Saxon,*'  said  he,  "  I 
have  waited  patiently  for  your  consent,  and 
will  not  tarry  much  longer.  You  must  be 
mine,  I  swear,  by  my  father's  grave,  and 
that  ere  three  days  pass." 

**  I  am  in  the  hands  ofGrod,"  replied  she, 
calmly  ;  **  he  will  protect  me  from  your 
brutal  designs,  though  he  is  punishing  me 
for  my  disobedience.  But  yours  I  never  will 
be,  monster,  except  in  death." 

''  It  is  well,  proud  minion,"  said  he,  more 
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fiercely;  **but  how  will  you  escape  from 
me?  Barry  Oge  was  never  yet  baffled  ia 
any  object  he  set  his  mind  on.  I  give  you, 
however,  two  days,  and  then  a  holy  priest 
will  be  here  to  calm  your  scruples  and  unite 
us :  and  if  you  consent  not,  then — " 

"  Spare  yourself  further  explanation,  and 
leave  me;  ere  that,  a  deliverance  will  be 
wrought  for  me,  and  if  not" — she  shuddered, 
but  went  on — **  my  father  and  my  country- 
men live  to  avenge  my  sufferings ;  they 
wiU  blot  out  your  name  and  lineage  from 
the  earth.  Beware  then,  tyrant,  how  you 
offer  me  further  insult ;  for  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  doing  so,  you  seal  your 
own  doom." 

"I  laugh  at  your  threats,  girl,"  he  re- 
plied,  "  and  I  despise  your  father's  ven- 
geance ;  who  will  know  what  your  fate  is, 
when  you  lie  mouldering  in  the  vaults  of 
this  castle,  after  you  shall  have  given  me 
sweet  revenge  for  your  obstinacy  ?" 

She  turned  away  in  disgust,  refusing  to 
rq)ly;  and  he  left  her,  uttering  threats, 
and  warning  her  that  two  days  only  should 
be  given  ere  her  fate  was  decided. 

When  he  was  gone,  Isabel's  overcharged 
beart  gave  way,  and  she  sunk  exhausted 
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with  the  effort  she  had  made ;  tears  came 
to  her  relief,  and  she  wept  for  some  time  ; 
but  becoming  cahner,  she  recommended 
herself  to  the  protection  of  God  in  humble 
supplication,  and  found  that  rehef  and 
comfort  which  she  sought.  Barry  Oge  de- 
scended to  a  lower  apartment,  and  met  the 
old  hag,  who  waited  on  Isabel ;  she  beck- 
oned hicn  aside,  and  he  followed  her  to  a 
remote  comer,  where  they  were  not  likely  tc 
be  overheard. 

*'  Barr}^  Oge,"  said  the  hag,  ''  the  dark- 
eyed  daughter  of  the  stranger  is  in  youi 
halls ;  send  her  away  before  evil  comes 
upon  you." 

"Never,"  said  he,  sternly ;  "it  was  nol 
for  that  I  risked  my  life  and  land  to  yield  hei 
up  to  your  bidding,  Norah;  she  is  mine,  and 
Saxon  or  devil  shall  not  take  her  from  me.' 

"  Beware,  rash  man  ;  the  strangers  bring 
a  curse  wherever  they  come;  and  thinh 
you  that  her  kindred  will  not  seek  revenge 
for  this  cowardly  theft  ?" 

"  You  are  bold  and  audacious,  beldame 
but  dare  not  again  to  speak  to  me  thus  ;  i 
you  were  my  nurse   a  thousand  times,  ] 
would  crush  you  for  daring  to  interfere  wit! 
my  designs.     I  tell  you,  and  my  mind  it 
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fixed,  she  shall  never  again  see  her  father's 
threshold,  except  as  the  wife  of  Barry 
Oge." 

"Yon  threaten  me,  fool ;  you  know  not 
how  little  I  care  for  life :  do  pierce  the  bosom 
on  which  you  lay  in  infancy ;  do  tear  asun- 
der the  breast  which  nurtured  you  ;  but, 
mark  me,  your  doom  is  sealed.  Ay,  scorn 
and  sneer,  but  it  alters  not  the  case ;  the 
visions  of  night  came  upon  me,  and  I  saw 
the  wolf  surprise  the  kennel  of  the  hound, 
and  carry  off  the  cub  from  its  straw ;  the  re- 
turning beast  howled  for  its  lost  young  and 
sought  in  vain  ;  the  young  wolf  roamed  the 
forest  without  shelter,  and  came  upon  the 
tracks  of  the  ravisher ;  he  saw  and  pitied 
the  captive  hound,  and  he  fiercely  growled 
on  her  enemy ;  they  fought  and  tore  each 
other's  flesh  ;  but  the  young  wolf  prevailed, 
and  his  adversary  perished,  while  the  hun- 
ters and  their  bandogs  howled  his  death- 
knell.  Now  go,  if  you  dare,  Barry  Oge, 
go  on  to  your  ruin  ;  for  your  own  species, 
almost  your  own  blood,  will  league  against 
this  hateful  alhance." 

"Besotted  fool,"  said  he,  tauntingly, 
"your  dotage  has  warped  your  faculties. 
Think  you,  that  Barry  Oge  is  to  be  turned 
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from  his  purpose  by  the  dreams  of  a  dotard 
begone,  and  vex  me  not." 

Whilst  he  was  uttering  these  last  words,  a 
low,  plaintive  voice  was  heard  coming  ap- 
parently from  a  distance,  and  increasing  in 
shrill  and  waiUng  sounds,  till  it  fell  full 
upon  the  ear  in  a  piteous  scream,  as 
of  one  in  dire  agony.  It  seemed  to  go 
slowly  round  the  castle,  in  a  continuous 
cry,  and  stopping  for  a  moment  outside  the 
window,  near  which  they  stood,  became 
more  wild,  and  then  the  clapping  of  hands 
accompanied  it,  which  sounded  almost  at 
their  very  ears. 

The  old  woman  sunk  upon  her  knees  in 
an  agony  of  terror,  and  even  the  brutal 
chief  started  and  looked  pale.  When  it 
ceased,  Norah  said  to  him  solemnly ; 

"  It  is  the  Banshee,  tempt  not  your  fate; 
it  may  yet  pass  away  if  you  yield  up  the 
stranger  maiden." 

'*  Never,"  replied  he,  with  an  oath; 
"  never :  let  it  come,  I  care  not ;  but  I 
laugh  at  your  superstitious  fancies,  and 
spurn  this  foolery  of  ignorance.  Begone, 
urge  me  no  more ;  if  hell  stand  me  in  the 
face,  I  would  effect  my  purpose." 

Thus   saying,   he  strode  forth  from  the 
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chamber,  and  left  his  nurse  to  mourn  over 
what  she  now  considered  bis  approaching 
&te. 

hi  the  hall,  he  found  many  of  his  retainers 
afig^nbled:  some  were  preparing  the  evening 
meal,  whilst  others  sat  around  the  fire,  Us- 
tening  to  the  strains  of  a  harper,  who  played 
for  them  some  of  their  national  airs.  The 
harper  seemed  a  man  wretched  in  every  res- 
pect; his  tattered  garments  hung  about  him 
in  rags,  and  he  stooped  as  if  with  age ;  one  eye 
was  concealed  by  a  patch,  and  his  shaggy 
beard  yet  dropped  with  the  rain  which  had 
poured  on  him  in  his  journey  thither,  whilst 
his  wet  garments  sent  up  a  cloud  of  steam 
before  the  blazing  fire.  The  chief  looked 
OQ  him  suspiciously ;  but  observing  so 
wretched  an  object,  he  turned  aside,  and 
merely  gave  directions,  in  a  whisper,  to  one 
of  his  attendants,  that  the  minstrel  should 
oot  depart  on  the  morrow  till  he  had 
spoken  to  him.  The  supper  was  soon  after- 
wards served  up,  and  all  hastened  to  par- 
take of  it.  The  chief  spoke  little,  for  he 
^w  occupied  with  deep  and  engrossing 
thoughts ;  the  superstitions  of  his  country 
uid  childhood  struggled  in  his  breast  against 
the  dominant  tide  of  unruly  passion  ;  but 
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they  failed  to  triumph,  for  he  had  been 
long  swayed  by  his  lusts  to  bend  bei 
even  that  powerful  influence.  He  dn 
copiously  ;  and  in  the  intoxicatioa  of 
hour  forgot  the  terrors  which  had  pres 
upon  his  mind.  It  was  not  long,  theref( 
before  he  became  insensible  to  everyth 
around,  and  was  conveyed  by  his  attenda 
to  bed  in  a  state  of  stupid  inebriety.  1 
harper  continued  for  some  time  to  am 
his  audience ;  but  they  gradually  beca 
fewer,  till  he  was  left  almost  alone ;  s 
then  he  entered  into  a  conversation  w 
one  or  two  who  were  more  sober  than 
rest,  and  without  allowing  them  to  see 
design  wormed  out  a  good  deal  relative 
the  state  of  affairs  with  their  chief  and  1 
inmates  of  the  place.  Sleep  soon  overca; 
all,  even  the  minstrel,  and  deep  silence  p 
vaded  the  whole  castle,  except  the  sentic 
who  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  drawbridj 
and  before  the  gate. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  Bai 
Oge  awoke,  and  the  first  question  he  asli 
was  for  the  minstrel ;  his  attendant  went 
seek  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  ] 
stead  of  him  his  harp  remained,  and  1 
sentinel  who  had  been  placed  at  the  g; 
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was  discovered  dead  in  the  moat  without 
any  appearance  of  violence.     This  circum- 
staDce  roused  the  tyrant,  and  he  began  to 
suspect  that  all  was  not  right,  that  the  Cro- 
taric  was  a  spy  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  intoxication  of  his  followers,  had  sud- 
denly overpowered  the  sentinel  and  escaped 
to  bear  what  intelligence  he  had  gleaned  to 
his  employer. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  deterred  from 
bis  base  object  by  this  event,  he  seemed 
more  determined  to  persevere,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  to  make  preparations  for 
defence  ;  sent  to  summon  additional  men ; 
drove  in  cattle,  and  prepared  all  available 
or  useful  weapons  of  warfare.  Every  one 
was  busy,  and  before  evening  it  was  deemed 
that  they  were  in  a  state  to  stand  a  siege 
against  any  force  likely  to  be  brought 
against  them. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait ;  ere  night 
closed,  a  considerable  body  of  men  was 
descried  advancing  towards  the  castle,  on 
the  side  leading  from  the  town.  But  we 
must  describe  the  ground,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  events  which  followed. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Castle  of 
Barry  Oge,  where  poor  Isabel  was  captive, 
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was  within  three  miles  from  the  town,  and 
perhaps,  its  proximity  prevented  any  sus- 
picion, though  the  character  of  its  proprie- 
tor was  not  imknown.  The  river  wound 
through  a  valley,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
ridge  of  low  hills,  and  on  the  other,  a  corres- 
ponding ridge,  but  considerably  more  ele- 
vated, and  of  a  more  rugged  and  precipitous 
appearance.  The  castle  of  Dundaneere,  as 
it  was  called,  stood  on  the  northern  bank, 
close  to  the  river,  so  that  one  of  its  sides  was 
washed  by  it.  A  small  and  rapid  stream 
flowed  from  the  north,  supplying  the  moat, 
and  discharging  itself  into  the  greater  river. 
The  ground,  on  the  northern  side,  imme- 
diately near  the  castle  was  almost  a  plain, 
but,  on  the  southern,  it  rose  precipitately 
from  the  river  in  a  steep  and  craggy  hiU 
crowned  with  majestic  oaks  interspersed 
with  holly  and  other  evergreens,  and  com- 
manding the  turrets  of  the  castle.  The 
whole  scene  was  one  of  an  impressive  cha- 
racter, for  the  country  around  was  almost  as 
nature  had  left  it,  and  the  plough  hadscarcely 
touched  a  sod  within  a  mile  from  the  place. 
A  body  of  men  was  seen,  as  we  have  said, 
approaching  the  castle  on  one  side,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  another  was  descried  on  the 
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opposite  side.  The  latter  came  from  the 
northern  direction  and  were  apparently 
destined  to  make  an  assault  on  the  fort- 
ress, whilst  the  former  seemed  to  be  ap- 
pointed  to  protect  the  assailants. 

Barry  Oge  was  not  unobservant  of  these 
events  and  seemed  to  be  in  his  proper  ele- 
ment in  making  preparations  for  defence. 
He  soon  saw  that  the  assailants  were  mere 
Ifishy  and  he  could  not  help  recollecting  the 
dream  of  his  nurse:  be  it  real  or  imaginary, 
however,  he  soon  shut  it  from  his  mind 
and  occupied  himself  with  the  details  of 
the  coming  struggle. 

Ere  any  assault  was  made^  a  man  ad- 
vanced from  the  attacking  party  and  made 
signal  for  a  parley ;  he  was  met  on  the 
other  side  by  one  of  Barry  Oge's  men  who 
received  his  message  to  this  effect : 

"That  Conagher  O'Mahony  demanded 
that  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Nuce,  then 
imprisoned  in  his  castle,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him  or  to  some  one  agreed  on  by 
both  parties,  who  would  restore  her  to 
the  hands  of  her  father." 

This  demand  was  communicated  to  the 
chief,  and   at  the  name  of  O'Mahony  he 
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trembled  a  little,  but  soon  recoverinj 
self  said, 

**Tell  the  renegade  from  his  fail 
country  that  I  defy  him,  and  let  h 
his  worst." 

In  this  boast  he  was  in  a  great 
warranted,  for  scarcely  could  a  half 
mob  such  as  O'Mahony  brought  wit 
entertain  any  expectation  of  pre^ 
against  a  well  provisioned  and  strong 
However,  he  had  to  deal  with  no  or 
character  and  soon  after  the  messag 
delivered,  preparations  were  made  f 
attack.  Barry  Oge  had  collected  c 
summit  of  the  castle  a  variety  of  a 
with  men  to  wield  them  in  case  the 
came  to  close  quarters.  There  were 
and  spears,  large  stones  with  levers  t< 
and  precipitate  them  on  the  heads 
besiegers,  smaller  stones  to  be  thro 
the  hand  and  slates  to  be  let  fall  on  thoi 
should  stand  beneath.  The  windc 
the  castle  were  exceedingly  small ;  ii 
they  were,  in  general,  little  more  tha 
holes  through  which  weapons  mig 
discharged,^  and,  therefore,  the  fire-ai 
the  besiegers  could  take  little  effect. 
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The  principal  point  to  be  protected  was 
the  draw-bridge,    and,  therefore,   a  select 
body  was  appointed  to  that  station.     O'Ma- 
hony  commenced  the  attack  by  a  volley 
against  those    who  stood  within   the    en- 
trenchment, but  to  little  purpose,  for  they 
were  ensconced  behind  the  ditch  and  re- 
turned his  attack  with  interest,  whilst  the 
flien  on  the  battlements  fired  coolly  and 
together  amongst  his  adherents  and  thinned 
their  numbers  a  good  deal ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment a  terrific  volley  came  from  the  wood 
oo  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  laid  se- 
veral of  the  defenders  on  the  summit  of  the 
^^astle  prostrate ;  a  second  followed,  whilst 
they  were  in  a  panic,  and  did  much  mis- 
chief, so  that  they  crouched  under  the  pa- 
i«ipet  to  avoid  the  fire. 

At    this    instant,    O'Mahony    and    his 
friends  rushed  forward  to    the   moat  but 
^ere  met  by  a  regular  discharge  from  the 
hesieged  and  staggered  back  in  confusion. 
The  night  was  drawing  on,  and  two  more  un- 
SQccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  be- 
siegers,  who   seemed  to  be  growing   dis- 
heartened by  their  defeat,  notwithstanding 
thrir  leader's  efforts  to  rally  them,  till  he 
withdrew  them  to  some  distance,  and  de- 
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bated  what  plan  was  best  to  be  adopted  to 
give  some  chance  of  success,  as  he  saw, 
when  almost  too  late,  the  arduous  nature 
of  the  enterprise  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Yet  in  no  way  deterred,  he  set  about  throw- 
ing up  a  breastwork  in  front  of  the  moat, 
labouring  with  his  own  hands  during  the 
ensuing  night,  and  had  the  besieged  in  a 
measure  hemmed  in  before  the  morning. 
Still  this  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  as 
his  people  had  neither  tents  nor  any  other 
means  of  defending  themselves  from  the 
weather,  and  it  was  only  their  labour 
during  the  night,  which  kept  them  from 
feeling  severely  the  cold  and  dreariness  oi 
the  season.  One  night  more  would  be 
sufficient  to  cool  the  ardour  of  their  cou- 
rage and  induce  them  to  disperse,  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  make  a  powerful 
effort  the  next  day,  to  carry  the  gate  by 
assault.  The  besieged  were  not  on  theu 
part  negligent  during  the  night,  and  the 
first  sight  which  presented  itself  to  theii 
opponents,  in  the  morning,  was  the  roof  ol 
the  castle  covered  with  raw  hides  stretched 
on  poles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shield 
them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  ol 
marksmen  in  the  wood.      This    induced 
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O'Mahony  to  recall  the  greater  number  of 
them  to  assist  him  in  the  assault,  and  ac« 
cordingly  they  crossed  the  river  some  dis- 
tance above  the  castle  and  joined  him  in 
his  entrenchment.  Preparations  were  now 
made  for  the  attack,  and  whilst  some  of 
his  party  bore  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and 
other  things  to  cast  into  the  moat  in 
order  by  that  means  to  scramble  across  to 
the  castle ;  others  carried  spades  and  pick- 
axes to  loosen  the  earth  and  throw  it  in 
likewise.  O'Mahony  with  the  best  armed 
attended  to  protect  them  and  make  the  as- 
sault ;  but  the  besieged  were  too  well  de- 
fended, and  they  compelled  them  soon  to 
retire  with  much  loss. 

O'Mahony  now  saw  fully  the  predica- 
ment, into  which  his  ardour  had  hurried 
him,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  taking 
the  castle  with  such  forces  as  he  had ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  ensconce  himself 
behind  his  breastwork,  until  he  should  de- 
liberate on  what  should  be  done.  His  men, 
too,  openly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
at  their  bad  success,  and  grumbled  at  being 
employed  against  their  countrymen.  He 
had  not  chosen  to  inform  Sir  William  Nuce 
of  the  place  of  Isabel's  captivity,  thinking 
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he  would  have  been  able  to  deliver  and 
restore  her,  before  her  father  was  made  aware 
who  her  captor  was.  Of  this  chivalrous 
notion  he  now  began  to  repent,  as  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  effected.  Still  his  pride 
and  hatred  of  the  English  prevented  him 
yet  from  sending  any  tidings  to  the  town. 
Sir  William  had,  however,  been  informed  on 
the  previous  evening  of  the  attack  made  on 
Dundaneere,  and  was  at  this  moment  ap- 
proaching with  a  strong  force  to  ascertain 
the  cause  and  to  overawe  both  parties,  and 
if  necessary  to  punish  the  agressors.  O'Ma- 
hony  saw  them  approaching,  and  his  reso- 
lution was  soon  taken.  He  went  forth 
alone  and  unarmed  and  meeting  the  ad- 
vance of  the  English  desired  to  be  conducted 
to  the  governor.  Sir  William  met  him, 
with  manifest  hesitation  and  distrust,  saying: 

^'  What  is  the  cause  that  I  am  honoured 
by  this  unexpected  visit  from  one  whom  I 
have  reason  to  consider  a  deadly  enemy  ?'* 

"The  reason  is  soon  told,"  replied  the 
other  haughtily.  *'  Your  daughter  is  pri- 
soner with  the  brutal  castellain  yonder.  I 
thought  to  rescue  and  restore  her,  but  I 
fear  my  force  is  not  sufficient." 

"  Can  it  be,"  said  the  governor  starting 
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with  surprise,  while  anger  flushed  his  brow, 
"dared  he  commit  this  outrage,  so  near 
me  and  on  my  daughter.  Forward,  men;  by 
Heaven !  he  and  his  shall  bitterly  rue  the 
day  he  laid  treacherous  hands  on  my  child. 
As  for  you,  O'Mahony,  we  have  been  ene- 
mies, it  will  rest  with  yourself  whether  we 
continue  such.  You  have  proved  yourself 
honorable,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  forget 
the  past." 

O'Mahony  smiled  faintly  and  replied,  *'  I 
seek  neither  favour  nor  friendship  from 
your  race  ;  yet  I  am  not  so  uncourteous  as 
to  reject  your  offered  friendship ;  but  the 
only  boon  I  ask,  is  to  be  allowed  to  assist 
in  this  work  with  my  few  poor  followers  ; 
and  this  accomplished,  it  matters  little  what 
becomes  of  the  last  of  his  race." 

Sir  William  was  touched,  but  deemed  not 
the  occasion  fitting  to  enter  on  such  topics, 
and  only  said  ; — 

"  I  shall  consider  it  a  favour  to  be  as- 
sisted by  you  in  the  recovery  of  my  daugh- 
ter, which  you  have  so  bravely  attempted  ; 
bnt  let  us  on  and  teach  this  wolfs  cub  a 
kssoD,  which  shall  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

On  arriving  before  the  castle,  a  trumpet 
WIS  sounded  by  the  English  and  a  parley  de- 

VOL.   I.  H 
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manded.  Barry  Oge  sent  forth  one  of  his 
people  to  ask  what  was  required  ;  and  to  the 
summons  of  Sir  William,  that  he  should 
forthwith  surrender  the  young  lady  and 
submit  to  be  judged  for  the  outrage,  he  re- 
pUed,  that  he  defied  him,  and  he  might  do 
his  worst.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
prepare  for  another  attack.  The  castle  was 
assailed  on  two  sides  at  once,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  defenders  and  distract  their  atten- 
tion ;  but  whilst  they  were  occupied  in  mak- 
ing their  arrangements,  a  scream,  wild  and 
piercing,  came  from  the  castle  and  smote 
upon  the  ears  of  more  than  one  of  the  at- 
tacking party,  with  a  direful  foreboding  of 
evil.  It  served,  however,  to  stimulate  their 
impetuosity,  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to 
their  ardour.  O'Mahony  was  permitted  to 
act  in  front  with  Captain  Adderly,  whilst 
Sir  William  attacked  the  opposite  side  and 
watched  the  sally  port.  The  besieged  fought 
with  great  bravery,  but  they  were  not  equal 
in  number  or  arms  to  their  assailants,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  they  were  forced  back 
into  the  castle,  when  the  moat  was  crossed 
by  the  attacking  party,  who  now  found 
themselves  assaulted  by  stones  and  mis- 
siles from  the  battlements,  and  by  fire-arms 
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and  other  weapons  from  the  loop-holes  and 
embrasures.  While  they  battered  the  great 
gate  of  the  castle  with  the  butts  of  their  fire- 
arms to  no  purpose  as  it  was  of  treble  oak 
and  strengthened  with  iron  straps  and  bolts, 
O'Mahony  caused  some  of  his  men  to  ad- 
vaDcetowardsit,  with  a  large  beam  with  which 
they  plied  the  door  with  repeated  strokes, 
while  the  party  on  the  castle  showered  on 
them  all  kinds  of  missiles.  At  length  it  gave 
way  just  as  a  huge  fragment  of  mason  work 
was  detached  from  above  and  fell  crushing 
two  men  to  the  earth.  The  door  was, 
however,  forced  and  O'Mahony  sprung  in, 
followed  by  his  party.  Those  within  re- 
treated, making  scarcely  any  resistance, 
and  he  hurried  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  seek 
for  Isabel.  He  found  her  not  in  the  first 
apartment,  and  he  ascended  quickly  to  the 
oext ;  but  here,  O  heavens  !  how  was  he 
horrified,  and  his  very  soul  chilled  !  The 
ill-fated  girl  lay  on  the  fioor,  her  hair 
hanging  dishevelled  about  her  head,  her 
oountenance  distorted,  blood  flowed  from  her 
Bxmth  and  nostrils,  her  hands  were  tossed 
wfldly  about,  her  eyes  rolled  with  maniacal 
stare  and  her  bosom  heaved  with  convul- 
nt  throes.    One  glance  was  sufficient,  and 

h2 
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O'Mahony  rushed  up  to  the  highest  floor 
of  the  castle,  knowing  that  there  was  thence 
a  secret  staircase  leading  to  vaults  beneath, 
whence  there  was  an  outlet  to  the  country 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fortress.  All 
the  men  who  had  defended  the  battlements 
had  hurried  down  this,  when  they  saw  the 
gate  forced,  and  as  the  passage  was  narrow 
they  had  crushed  each  other  and  choked  it, 
but  some  had  fallen  headlong.  Barry  Oge, 
not  anticipating  this,  hurried  thither  also, 
and  now  stood  foaming  with  rage  and  blas- 
pheming at  the  entrance.  He  turned  as 
O'Mahony  reached  the  landing,  and,  like  a 
wild  beast  at  bay,  stood  on  the  defensive. 
Neither  spoke,  for  O'Mahony 's  feelings 
were  too  strong  for  words,  and  the  other 
saw  that  all  was  nearly  over,  but  he  was 
brave  as  he  was  base,  and  resolved  to  sell 
his  Ufe  dearly.  They  fought,  and  O'Mahony 
after  a  few  passes,  making  a  violent  lounge 
at  the  other,  missed  his  stroke  and  had 
nearly  fallen,  had  he  not  supported  himself 
with  his  sword,  but  in  the  hasty  effort  to 
recover  his  position  he  snapped  the  blade 
across,  in  consequence  of  its  having  pene- 
trated into  the  floor  ;  he  was  thus  left  appa- 
rently at  his  opponent's  mercy,  but  having 
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wrapped  his  left  arm  in  his  mantle,  he  par- 
ried with  this  the  hlows  aimed  at  him,  and 
tried  to  close  his  opponent ;  but  in  doing  so 
received  a  wound  through  his  left  shoulder. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  his  object 
and  soon  clasped  his  foe  with  an  iron  grasp. 
His  opponent  was  almost  equally  strong, 
but  not  so  active;  neither  was  he  en- 
couraged by  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  nor  by  the  overwhelming  passions 
which  influenced  O'Mahony  and  gave  him 
almost  supernatural  strength.  He  dragged 
the  tnratal  chief  towards  the  parapet,  not- 
withstanding his  desperate  resistance,  and, 
as  he  saw  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  he 
made  one  final  effort  as  they  stood  over  the 
river.  For  a  minute  the  result  seemed  du- 
Ims,  but  O'Mahony  concentrated  all  his 
strength,  doubled  the  other's  body  over  the 
battlement  and  flung  him  headlong.  The 
wretched  miscreant,  the  next  moment,  dash- 
ed against  the  projecting  buttress  below, 
and  was  driven  out  into  the  flood,  which 
swollen  by  recent  rains  hurried  on  his  pol- 
hted  carcass  to  the  ocean.  Without  delay, 
O'Mahony  hastened  down  to  the  apartment 
irtiere  Isabel  was,  and  there  was  presented 
a  heart-rending  scene.    The  victim  of  bru- 
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tality  still  lay  upon  the  floor,  but  her  head 
was  supported  on  her  father's  knees,  and  as 
he  leaned  over  her  in  unutterable  woe,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  her  flushed  cheek,  and 
kissed  her  burning  brow,  while  the  scalding 
tears  fell  fast  and  warm  on  her  face ;  beside 
her  kneeled  Captain  Adderly  in  mute  af- 
fliction with  his  hands  clasped  upon  his 
breast.  Others,  too  who  had  known  her  in 
her  days  of  joyousness  and  innocence,  stood 
like  so  many  statues  around.  The  slayer 
of  Barry  Oge,  rushed  hastily  in  and  putting 
aside  those  who  prevented  his  viewing  the 
dpng  innocent  stood  before  her  pale,  hag- 
gard, and  bleeding.  He  gazed  on  her  fiace 
with  intense  earnestness,  but  she  recognised 
him  not,  hep  ^es  wandered  listlessly  from 
one  to  another  amongst  the  group,  and  as 
her  bosom  heaved,  the  tide  of  life  was 
thrown  forth,  at  intervals,  from  her  mouth 
in  a  crimson  flood. 

Her  father  spoke,  '^  Isabel,  beloved  child, 
do  you  not  know  me,  oh,  speak  but  one 
word  ere  we  are  separated ;  cheer  your 
father's  heart  once  more  with  the  gentle 
tones  he  loved  to  bear." 

'^  life  is  ebbing  fast,  and  she  will  never 
speak  more,"  said  O'Mahony ;  **  but  she  is 
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ayeaged,  and  her  destroyer  has  paid  the 
debt-" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Tsabel  seemed 
to  revive  a  little.  She  turned  towards  the 
speaker,  and  he  thought  a  faint  smile 
passed  over  her  face ;  but  the  next  moment, 
a  diivering  seized  her  frame.  She  sighed 
heavily,  and  with  the  sigh  her  spirit  passed 
away  into  another  world. 

O'Mahony  turned  to  depart,  but  Sir 
William  observing  it  said, 

''Go  not  thus,  noble  3'oung  man.  Be 
my  friend  as  you  have  been  hers,  and  you 
shall  not  repent  it.  1  have  interest  with 
the  government  which  will  serve  you." 

"It  must  not,  it  cannot  be,"  said  he, 
with  calm  earnestness,  **  there  is  nothing 
henceforth  to  cheer  my  dreary  path.  I 
have  done  vnth  the  bustle  of  life.  I  shall 
not  again  be  the  enemy  of  your  race  ;  but 
I  never  can  be  their  friend.  Farewell,  and 
may  you  find  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
her  who  was  an  angel  of  light  to  one  who 
is  now  in  the  darkness  of  despair." 

He  retired,  hastily  collected  his  followers 
who  were  allowed  to  remunerate  them- 
selves, for  their  service,  by  the  plunder  of 
the  castle,  and  having  led  them  to  the  dis- 
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trict  where  they  lived,  briefly  addressed 
and  then  dismissed  them,  retiring  with  his 
foster  brother  no  one  knew  whither.  The 
English  prepared  a  rustic  bier,  and  on  it 
placed  the  mortal  remains  of  the  once  beau- 
teous Isabel,  covering  her  body  with  their  man- 
tles, and  after  a  short  space  of  time  moved 
towards  the  town  in  a  slow  and  sad  proces- 
sion. When  the  shocking  tidings  were 
heard  amongst  the  inhabitants,  universal 
grief  and  indignation  spread  through  all 
ranks.  The  Irish  chiefs,  too,  came  to  offer 
condolence  and  express  their  horror  at  the 
deed ;  but  the  afficted  father  saw  them  not, 
for  he  distrusted  their  sincerity,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  remains  of  Isabel  were  con- 
signed to  the  earth,  but  no  memorial  marks 
the  spot  where  they  repose. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  —  day  of  September  1613,  was  one 
of  great  rejoicing  in  the  newly  erected  town, 
for  the  charter  constituting  it  a  free  borough, 
under  a  provost  and  twelve  burgesses,  had 
been  just  received ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  first  provost.  Sir  William  Nuce, 
whom  we  have  seen  so  active  in  forwarding 
the  interests  of  the  colony  and  completing 
its  defences,  with  the  burgesses  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  at  the  market  house,  whilst 
abundance  of  substantial  fare  was  provided 
for  the  more  humble  class  in  another 
place.  The  day  passed  on  amidst  con- 
tinual shouts  and  acclamations  from  the 
townsmen,  who  paraded  the  streets  singing 
and  playing  musical  instruments,  whilst  at 
intervals    discharges    of  small    arms    and 
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salvos  of  cannon  from  the  towers  and  bat- 
tlements reverberated  from  the  surrounding 
heights,  and  excited  the  most  painful  and 
humiliating  feelings  in  the  minds  of  such  of 
the  natives  as  were  near  enough  to  hear 
what  they  naturally  looked  on  not  only  as 
an  expression  of  triumph  over  themselves, 
but  as  the  premeditated  insolence  of  licensed 
robbers. 

The  company  assembled  was  numerous, 
and  the  fare  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
cup  circulated  freely,  and  if  there  were  not 
as  good  speeches  made  as  at  any  modem 
corporation  entertainment,  there  was  as 
much  hilarity  and  more  real  unity  of  feeling 
amongst  the  guests.  The  great  tie  which 
bound  them  so  closely  together  was  accor- 
dance of  religious  belief,  and  the  necessity 
of  cordial  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of 
security  against  the  enemies  who  sur- 
rounded them,  and  the  advancement  of  their 
temporal  interests. 

Sir  William  presided  at  the  entertainment, 
and  well  did  he  discharge  the  duty;  the  dig- 
nity  of  his  person,  the  frankness  of  his 
manners,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  language, 
suited  him  for  mingling  amongst  the  very 
highest   rank  of   society,    while  his    well 
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known  steadiness  of  purpose,  determination 
of  mind  and  military  experience  rendered 
him  pecoliarly  adapted  for  upholding  and 
extending  the  prosperity  of  this  important 
colony. 

The  death  of  his  only  daughter,  under  the 
awful  and  afflicting  circumstances  we  have 
narrated  in  the  former  tale,  had  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  mind,  and  deep 
rooted  grief  wrought  powerfully  on  a  frame, 
which  though  naturally  strong,  could  not 
bear  up  against  the  inward  workings  of 
incurable  sorrow,  and  he  now  looked  much 
older  and  more  feeble  than  his  years  would 
warrant  one  to  suppose. 

Amongst  the  company  assembled  on  this 
occasion,  there  were  two  in  particular  whom 
we  shall  briefly  describe ;  the  one  was  a 
man  thin  and  worn  in  look  with  the  deep  fur- 
rowed lines  of  sorrow  or  mental  anxiety  and 
toil  strongly  marking  his  features  :  his  per- 
son was  tall  and  commanding,  his  forehead 
high,  his  eyes  were  grey  and  piercing,  and 
the  whole  contour  of  his  face  was  marked  by 
no  ordinary  proofs  of  ability.  His  dress  and 
demeanour  were  grave,  such  as  beseemed 
the  profession  of  medicine  which  he  prac- 
tised; but  he  appeared,  on   the    present 
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occasion,  ill  at  ease  amongst  the  revellers, 
and  but  little  disposed  to  participate  either 
in  their  festivities  or  their  mirth.  He  had 
indeed  joined  the  festive  throng,  by  express 
request  from  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
valued  him  highly,  and  he  had  foregone  his 
usual  habit  of  domestic  seclusion  to  gratify 
the  wish  of  his  patron ;  but  it  was  with  no 
expectation  of  enjoyment  from  a  scene 
in  which  he  mingled  with  reluctance. 
About  a  year  before  he  had  come  to  settle 
in  the  new  colony,  and  under  the  designa- 
tion  of  Doctor  Moorcroft,  had  been  wel- 
comed by  the  inhabitants  as  a  most  desir- 
able acquisition.  His  family  consisted  of 
an  old  dame  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper, 
and  an  only  daughter  of  whom  no  one 
knew  any  thing,  for  she  was  scarcely  ever 
seen  out  and  none  were  admitted  within  the 
doors  of  her  father's  dwelling,  save  on  busi- 
ness, and  then  only  into  a  small  reception 
room  within  which  was  his  study.  Rumour, 
however,  spoke  her  to  be  lovely  and  accom- 
plished, and  the  seclusion  in  which  she  lived, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  awakened 
curiosity  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  the  same 
veracious  source  attributed  to  her  father 
tyranny  over   her  inclinations,    and    un- 
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kind  treatment,  and  did   not   stop  even 
bere,  bat  accused  him  of  practising  dark 
and  mysterioos  arts,  of  dealing  with  the 
Evil  one,  and  in  fact  of  being  a  conjuror  or 
necromancer.     This  idea    was    confirmed 
by  his  absence  from  public  worship,  and 
the  asceticism    and    unsociability   of  his 
life ;  nor  did  the  reports  remain  confined 
to  the  low^  order :  they  were  gradually  ex- 
tending themselves  amongst  the  more  res- 
pectable class  of  this  new  community,  so 
that  it  was  in  compliance  with  an  express 
leqaest  of  Sir  William,  in  order  to  remove 
some  of  the  prejudice  against  the  physician, 
that  he  consented  to  appear  at  the  public 
entertainment  in  honour  of  the  new  charter ; 
but  idiether  the  provost  knew  that  report 
spoke  fiedsdy  of  the  doctor,  or  that  he  had 
private  reasons  for  extending  peculiar  pa- 
tronage, to  one  who  was  gradually  becoming 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  population, 
notwithstanding  his   acknowledged  utility, 
did  not  appear.     Certain  it  was,  that  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  .he  had 
shown  him  a  peculiar  degree  of  favour  and 
protection.     The  other  person  was  a  man 
of  a  rather  military  bearing  and  mien,  tall 
md  well  proportioned,  with  a   keen  and 
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piercing  look,  which  seemed  to  penetrate 
even  your  very  thoughts  ;  his  features  were 
regular  and  well  formed,  but  there  was  a 
sternness  in  his  glance    and  a  forbidding 
frown  on  his  brow,  which  if  not  natural  was 
at  least  habitual,  and  told  plainly  that  the 
more  violent  passions   were  harboured  in 
his  breast.     He  was  looked  upon  as  the 
confidential  agent  of  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  and 
had  arrived  in  the  town  only  a  few  days 
before  with    instructions    from  him,    and 
being  the  bearer  of  the  charter  to  the  new 
corporation,  was  received  with  all  the  res- 
pect which  was  due  to  his  situation  and  the 
important  mission  on  which  he  had  come. 
The  other  guests  were,  perhaps,  too  much 
occupied  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  tahle  to 
trouble  themselves  particularly  about  either 
of  the  persons  we  have  introduced;  and  they 
therefore  did  not  notice  the  peculiar  looks 
of  both  when  their  eyes  first  met.      The 
physician  seemed  to  he  struck  by  a  sudden 
pang,  which  made  the  blood  rush  back  to 
his  heart,  and  caused  a   trembling  of  his 
hands  and  a  more  than  usual  paleness  in 
his    emaciated    countenance;     whilst   the 
other  gazed  on  him  intently  for  a  moment, 
knitting  his  brows  and  looking  as  a  wild 
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beast  at  the  prey  wliich  he  saw  within  his 
reach,  and  then  withdrawing  his  eyes 
seemed  to  ponder,  whilst  a  flush  of  mingled 
iiatred  and  triumph  passed  over  his  dark 
visage.  Occasionally,  during  the  entertain- 
ment, their  eyes  again  met,  hut  with  an 
evident  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cian to  encounter  the  other's  gaze ;  indeed 
his  whole  demeanour  showed  an  absence  of 
mind,  with  respect  to  the  scene  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  a  degree  of  fear  or  ap- 
piehension  of  some  sort  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  overcome ;  but  the  other,  after  the 
first  glance,  appeared  to  rest  satisfied  in 
having  attained  some  object,  which  was  to 
lum  the  source  of  no  ordinary  gratifica- 
tion. 

The  wine  was  still  circulating  briskly,  and 
the  voices  of  the  revellers  were  gradually 
growing  louder,  as  the  generous  liquor 
boaed  their  tongues,  when  Doctor  Moor- 
croft  seized  the  opportunity  of  some  con- 
ftiaion  which  resulted  from  the  desire  of 
several  worthy  burgesses  to  be  heard  at  the 
ttme  time,  and  the  efforts  of  the  president 
to  procure  sUenoe  and  order^  and  withdrew 
from  the  room.  Hurrying  homeward  with 
rapid  pace  and  in  great  perturbation,  he 
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entered  his  study,  threw  himself  on  a  chair 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands  le 
mained  for  a  few  minutes  in  deep  thou^t 
which  seemed,  whatever  was  its  subject,  t 
agitate  him  fearfully,  for  his  whole  persoi 
shook  with  a  violent  tremour.  He  thei 
rose,  paced  the  small  apartment  with  npi 
strides  to  and  fro,  till  his  impassioned  fed 
ings  found  vent  in  loud  exclamations  againc 
the  fiend,  who  had  once  more  crossed  hi 
path  to  blight  with  misery  the  remnant  ( 
his  days.  So  loud  and  harsh  were  tb 
tones  in  which  his  involuntary  exclamatioa 
were  uttered,  that  they  rang  through  th 
house  and  caused  his  daughter  to  start  froi 
her  seat,  as  she  sat  plying  her  needle,  atten 
tively  engaged  on  a  piece  of  embroider} 
She  rose  and  was  on  the  point  of  proceed 
ing  towards  her  father's  study,  when  sh 
checked  herself  and  again  sat  down. 

''  He  will  not  admit  me,"  said  she,  in 
musing  tone,  **  and  I  shall  only  increase  th 
violence  of  his  paroxysm  ;  it  is  long  sine 
he  has  been  thus  fearfully  affected,  and  h 
does  not,  at  any  time,  wish  my  presence  ti 
the  fit  is  over.  Great  God,"  ahe*exclaiiD€C 
as  she  heard  his  voice  rise  still  louder  i 
ebullitions  of  passion, ''  what  can  be  the  caoi 
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of  this?  Can  it  be,  that  my  father  has  com- 
mitted some  deed  of  darkness,  on  account 
of  which  he  is  thus  harassed.  No,  I  will 
Dot  believe  it»  he  is  ever  hmnane  and  kind, 
when  his  services  are  required  ;  and  though 
lie  minxes  not  amongst  his  fellow-men,  yet 
to  me  he  has  always  been  gentle  and  affec- 
tkmate.  I  will  see  him,  perhaps  he  may 
fiiten  to  the  voice  of  his  poor  Madeline,  and 
ihake  off  the  evil  spirit  which  has  come 
upon  him." 

As  she  spoke,  she  hastened  towards 
the  door  of  his  study,  and  knocking  at 
fint  gently,  was  unheard  by  her  agitated 
parent;  again  she  knocked  more  loudly, 
k  paused  in  his  rapid  progress  through 
the  apartment,  and  demanded  in  a  stem 
voice  who  knocked. 

"It  IS  your  Uttle  Madeline,  my  dear  father, 
viio  heard  your  voice,  and  thought  you 
ttightbe  ill  or  wanting  something.  Will 
pa  not  admit  me  ?" 

"Go,''  said  he,  in  a  restrained  and 
gentle  tone ;  '*  go,  my  child,  and  do  not 
iotnide  on  me  now.  I  cannot  admit  you,  for 
I  am  ill  at  ease." 

"  That  is  the  reason,  dear  father,  that  I 
entreat  you  to  admit  me,  for  I  would  fain 
diaie  your  trouble,  or  try  to  soothe  it.    Oh, 
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do  not  this  once  send  me  from  you,  and 
shall  feel  that  you  love  me  in  earnest." 

He  could  not  resist  the  appeal  of  his  chiM 
and  approaching  the  door,  undid  the  bolt 
but  she  almost  started  back  again  at  the  wil 
and  haggard  appearance  ^^hich  he  pn 
sented;  recovering  herself,  however,  sh 
took  his  hand,  led  him  without  resistanc 
to  a  chair,  and  seated  herself  beside  hii 
looking  up  fondly  into  his  face. 

For  a  while,  both  were  silent,  till  Mad« 
line,  said,  ''My  dearest  father,  somethin 
has  occurred  at  that  feast  to  disturb  yen 
mind ;  would  you  had  not  gone  thither !  Yo 
are  better  in  your  own  quiet  home,  and 
must  not  allow  you  to  join  their  reveb 
again." 

He  tried  to  overcome  the  emotion  whic 
was  excited  by  mentioning  the  entertaii 
ment,  and  said,  **  Alas,  my  child,  you  kno 
not  the  sorrows  which  press  heavily  on  yoi 
father's  heart,  and  all  the  unhappy  ten 
of  his  life;  you  have,  indeed,  seen  as  nc 
a  glimpse  of  my  miserable  destiny  ;  but  tl 
whole,  you  cannot,  must  not  know  ;  it  is, 
fear,  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  must  n 
leave  you,  my  sweet  child,  alone  and  u 
protected." 

**  Speak  not  thus,  my  father,  we  sb 
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^  change  our  abode,  and  your  child  will 
adlygowith  you,  whither  you  desire.  If 
ire  you  have  been  annoyed,  we  shall  find 
lother  place  where  peace  awaits  you,  and 
liy  not  communicate  your  griefs  to  me.  I 
Q  able  to  bear  all  that  you  can  disclose, 
id  it  will  relieve  your  heart,  to  find  one 
bo  can  participate  in  its  affliction." 
"  No,  Madeline,  not  yet,  the  time  must 
)me,  when  you  will  know  all,  and  I  must 
It  forestall  it,  the  shock  would  be  too 
inch  for  you  just  now,  and  I  dare  not  en- 
U8t  myself  with  the  narrative.  Retire,  my 
did,  to  your  room,  and  leave  me,  I  am 
m  calm,  and  you  need  not  fear  a  repeti- 
on  of  my  imhappy  mood  to-night." 
"You  must  allow  me  to  prescribe  for 
on,  my  kindest  and  only  friend,"  said  she, 
e&tly;  ^*  and  I  cannot  leave  you,  unless 
)a  engage  forthwith  to  seek  repose ;  you 
ok  much  exhausted,  and  I  am  sure  sleep 
oold  refresh  you,  if  you  banish  these  gloomy 

lOQghtS." 

"  Sleep  will  scarcely  visit  my  pillow  to- 
ight,  dear  Madeline ;  yet  I  shall  try,  at 
our  request.  And  now  good  night,  and  Grod 
less  you." 

They  separated  and  retired  to  their  own 
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apartments.  The  father  did,  indeed,  com 

sleep,  but  apparently  in  vain,  whilst  Made 

line  sat  long  occupied  in  her  own  thought 

and  unheeding  the  hours  which  flew  quickl 

by.   She  was  now  about  eighteen,  and  one  ( 

the  most  interesting  of  her  sex,  both  in  pei 

son  and  in  manners;  the  fonnerwasbeautift 

in  every  particular,  the  latter  were  gentb 

bland,  and  insinuating,  so  as  to  win  on  tb 

observer  by  insensible  degrees.     Her  ooa 

plexion  was  rather  that  of  the  brquette,  hf 

hair  dark  and  glossy,  and  her  black  eye 

sparkled  with  intelligence.     There  was 

tinge  of  melancholy  in  her  air,  which  adde 

to  the  irresistible  charm  thrown  around  ho 

and  as  she  sat  musing  in  her  little  chambei 

one  could  not  help  lamenting  the  untowar 

destiny,   which   had  involved  a  being  » 

young  and  lovely  in  the  troubles  of  lift 

When  she  had  sat  for  some  time,  she  ros 

hastily,  and  approaching  her  father's  chain 

ber,  listened  attentively  to  learn  if  he  slqpl 

and  by  his  groans  and  muttered  words  soCN 

perceived  that  he  did  not  yet  enjoy  tbfl 

blessing  of  the  afflicted  ;  again  she  retonie 

after  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  ascertained 

by  his  heavy  breathing,   that  he  had  i 

length  sunk  into  a  slumber.    Satisfied  witi 
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this,  she  returned  to  her  own  room,  and 
after  commending  herself  to  God,  lay 
down  to  repose.  Youth  at  all  times  is 
elastic  in  its  nature,  and  how  great  soever 
be  the  affliction  with  which  it  is  pressed,  will 
not  dwell  upon  it  ever :  other  thoughts  and 
fedings  take  their  turn,  and  while  enjoy- 
iDent  can  be  had,  there  will  be  a  coxmter- 
Uance  to  the  opposite  sensations,  till  age 
aad  weakness  come  on.  Thus,  notwith- 
itaDdiDg  the  depth  and  poignancy  of  Made- 
fine's  affliction,  and  the  shock  which  she 
had  that  evening  received,  she  had  not  long 
lain  down  before  sleep  overcame  her  and  ba- 
ittshed,  with  its  agreeable  visions,  the  sor- 
vm  of  her  waking  hours. 

The  next  morning  they  met  at  breakfast, 
tnd  her  father  appeared  to  have  recovered 
in  some  degree  his  usual  calmness.  He 
conversed  cheerfully  with  Madeline,  and 
leaving  her  delighted  with  the  change  in 
ins  mood  retired  to  his  study,  where  he 
continued  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  per- 
nutting  her  to  pursue  her  own  avocations 
as  she  pleased.  On  that  morning,  Sir 
William  Nuee  sat  with  his  nephew  at  the 
breakfast  table,  conversing  about  the  events 
of  the  time,  their  own  circumstances  and 
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the  situation  of  the  town,  and  amon{ 
other  matters  the  entertainment  of  the  pi 
ceding  day,  with  the  character  of  the  cor 
dential  agent,  who  had  brought  to  them  t 
charter. 

The  opinion  expressed  of  him  by  t 
nephew  was  by  no  means  favourable,  a 
though  Sir  William  could  not  avoid  agr 
ing  with  him  in  the  main,  respecting  t 
unpleasant  impression  his  appearance  a 
manner  were  calculated  to  produce,  yet, 
endeavoured  to  qualify  the  young  mai 
severe  animadversion,  by  speaking  of  t 
injustice  of  forming  opinions  of  charact 
merely  from  the  face  and  person.  Alb 
Nuce  could  not  be  convinced  that  his  juc 
ment  was  not  correct,  and  though  he  fi 
bore  to  urge  the  matter,  yet  he  had  form 
a  settled  dislike  to  the  man,  which  no  arg 
ments  could  remove. 

After  the  death  of  his  daughter.  Sir  W 
liam  had  invited  his  nephew  to  reside  wi 
him,  engaging  to  make  him  heir  of  his  ni 
considerable  possessions  in  Munster;  a 
though  the  young  man  had  no  very  gn 
liking  for  the  country  or  the  occupation 
which  he  was  likely  to  be  engaged  in  1 
new  settlement,  yet  he  had  prudence  enou 
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to  see  the  propriety  of  accepting  his  uncle's 
offer ;  and  what  tended  to  reconcile  him  in 
a  measure  to  the  change  was  the  military 
character  of  the  place,  and  the  necessity  of 
defensive  measures  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  natives.  From  conversing  about  the 
stranger,  the  uncle  and  nephew  digressed 
to  other  characters ;  and  their  physician  was 
one  who  especially  occupied  attention  ;  his 
retired  mode  of  life,  and  reluctance  to  join 
in  society,  his  ahiUties  and  kindness  towards 
those  who  required  his  aid  were  discussed ; 
but  they  dwelt  particularly  on  the  mystery, 
inwhich  he  seemed  tohe  involved,  and  on  the 
strange  and  forhidden  pursuits,  to  which  he 
was  said  to  he  addicted  ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
they  rejected  as  a  mere  surmise  of  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant ;  but  they  were  satis- 
fied that  some  pecuUar  and  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances had  attended  his  past  life,  and 
forced  him  to  assume  an  asceticism,  which 
stccorded  so  badly  with  the  habits  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  had  settled  ;  but 
both  agreed,  that  whatever  induced  his  re- 
^dence  in  the  town,  he  was  a  person  of 
BuchutiUty  as  to  deserve  support  and  coun- 
tenance from  the  chief  magistrate  and  other 
Verities. 

VOL.   I.  I 
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"  Have  you  ever  seen  his  daughter,  Al- 
bert ?'*  said  Sir  William,  with  an  inquiring 
look. 

*'  Seen  her  !"  said  the  young  man,  whilst 
his  countenance  brightened  with  unusual 
animation.  *^  Yes,  I  have  seen,  and  shall 
never  forget  that  face :  one  so  enchantingly 
lovely,  so  full  of  expression,  so  heavenly  I 
have  never  beheld;  and  there  is  a  grace 
and  elegance  about  her,  which  bespeak  her 
noble  or  at  least  above  the  rank  she  now 
holds.''  As  he  spoke  a  deep  blush  sufiused 
his  face,  when  he  found  himself  uttering 
this  panegyric  to  his  uncle,  and  not  know- 
ing how  it  might  be  received,  he  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  looked  down. 

A  cloud  gathered  on  Sir  William's  l^row, 
and  he  uttered  an  abrupt  *'  Hah !"  as  his 
nephew  concluded,  saying  gravely  :  **  Al- 
bert, remember  your  birth  and  expectations, 
and  beware  how  you  become  entangled  in  a 
derogatory  amour,  with  one  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  and  who,  perhaps,  assumes 
those  graces,  for  which  you  give  her  credit, 
in  order  to  entrap  you  or  some  other  un- 
wary youth.  And  mind  you  never  can 
have  my  sanction  in  forming  an  intimacy 
with  her :  my  views  for  you  are  far  beyond 
such  humble  game." 
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"Sir  William,"  said  the  young  man, 
whilst  his  lip  quivered  with  emotion,  **  I 
have  ever  respected  your  character,  and  feel 
grateful  for  your  kindness,  and  I  would  not 
willingly  do  aught  to  displease  you ;  do  not, 
then,  condemn  me,  because  I  speak  my 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  young  lady, 
who  is,  I  am  sure,  no  adventuress  as  you 
seem  to  insinuate.  I  have  not  seen  her 
more  than  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  our 
meeting  was  only  casual,  certainly  unsought 
on  her  part ;  and,  in  fact,  she  seemed  rather 
to  shun  me.  But  though  she  may  never 
be  aught  to  me,  yet  you  must  pardon  my 
saying,  that  my  hand  and  affections  shall 
not  be  bartered  for  wealth,  nor  disposed  of 
by  any  one  but  myself.'* 

Sir  William's  passion  began  to  rise  at  the 

firmness  with  which  his  nephew  pronounced 

the  last  words,  but  a  sudden  thought  seemed 

to  strike  him ;  the  fate  of  Isabel  rushed 

through  his  mind,  he  checked  himself  and 

said :  *'  Albert,  it  needs  not  that  you  utter 

this  threat,  for  threat  I  must  call  it.    I  shall 

never  force  your  inclinations  ;  I  have  loved 

you  as  a  son,  and  expect  you  will  treat  me 

as  a  father.    Remember,  then,  your  rank, 

and  beware  how  you  degrade  yourself." 

I  2 
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"My  dear  uncle,"  said  the  young  man, 
softened  bv  Sir  William's  altered  manner, 
"  fear  me  not ;  I  have,  perhaps,  too  much 
pride  of  birth,  which  it  is  not  likely  I  shall 
forget.  And  rest  assured,  my  desire  is  to 
comply  with  your  wishes,  and  be  guided  by 
your  counsel." 

"  Well,  Albert,  my  boy,"  said  the  grati- 
fied Sir  WiUiam,  "  I  thank  you  for  your 
frankness.  Let  it  be  ever  thus,  and  you 
will  supply  to  me  the  place  of  her  I  have 
lost — but,  no,  it  cannot  be  ;  her  smile,  her 
cheerful  voice,  her  gentle  attentions  are  lost 
to  me  for  ever ;  and  I  am  not  blameless ! 
Oh !  that  horrible  day  !  her  image  is  now 
before  me,  writhing  in  all  the  agonies  of 
death.  Great  God  support  me  !  it  is  horri- 
ble, most  horrible !  My  Isabel !  my  child !" 
Overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
shocking  scene,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Albert  did  not  interrupt  the  flow  of  his 
grief,  but  sat  waiting  till  nature  had  re- 
lieved the  father's  heart,  as  he  was  wont  to 
see  the  old  man  thus  overcome  whenever  his 
daughter  was  recalled  to  mind  by  any  strik- 
ing circumstance  ;  and  he  had  found  it  his 
best  plan  to  allow  his  u^cle's  grief  to  have 
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way,  when  his  strength  of  mind  quickly 
retaroed,  and  enabled  him  to  resume  his 
usual  calm  demeanour.  On  the  present 
t)ccasion  he  was  affected  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  usual,  and  requested  to  be  left 
alone,  with  which  request  his  nephew  at 
once  complied,  and  walked  forth  into  the 
town,  where  his  mind  was  soon  occupied  on 
indifferent  subjects,  to  the  exclusion,  for  a 
time,  of  even  the  interesting  subject  of  his 
f<ecent  conversation. 

The  day  wore  oil,  Sir  William  recovered 
sufficiently  from  his  depression  to  enter  on 
the  usual  avocations  of  his  office,  and  was 
joined  by  his  nephew  after  he  had  rambled 
for  two  or  three  hours  amongst  the  busy 
townsmen.  The  gloomy  messenger  of  Sir 
Kchard  Boyle  had  called  during  the  day  to 
Mate  the  necessity  of  his  immediate  return, 
and  to  request  that  any  despatches  for  his 
^ployer  might  be  speedily  prepared,  as 
his  stay  in  iht  town  was  unavoidably  limited 
to  the  next  morning.  As  neither  the  uncle 
nor  the  nephew  desired  his  presence,  both 
were  anxiously  engaged  in  preparing  such 
reports  and  documents  as  were  deemed 
necessary  for  transmission  to  theirprincipal ; 
utditwaslateeretheirtask  was  accomplished. 
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The  packet  was  then  sealed  and  delivered 
to  the  messenger,  who  took  his  leave  with 
cold  formality,  professing  his  determination 
to  set  out,  as  early  as  possible,  on  the  mor* 
row. 

Doctor  Moorcroft  had  remained  all  day 
in  his  study,  partly  occupied  in  writing,  and 
partly  in  examining  and  arranging  papers. 
Madeline  ventured  once  or  twice  to  break 
in  on  his  privacy,  and  with  her  gentle  and 
winning  tones  tried  to  induce  him  to  walk 
forth,  but  was  met  by  a  refusal,  delivered 
in  a  manner  so  grave  and  decided,  as  to 
check  her  kindly  wishes  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  her  father  showed  in  his  appearance 
and  manner  towards  her,  that  this  resulted 
not  from  any  lack  of  affection  or  unwilling- 
ness to  appreciate  her  amiable  manifesta- 
tion of  love  to  him,  but  from  some  deep  anf 
overwhelming  emotions  which  weighed 
heavily  on  his  heart.  She  could  only  re--* 
tire  to  her  chamber  and  weep,  feeling  that 
her  sole  earthly  friend  was  labouring  under 
a  sorrow  which  he  would  not  or  could  not 
allow  her  to  share.  She  had  been  hitherto 
too  young  to  note  so  particularly  any  dis* 
tressing  event  which  happened  to  her  parent, 
yet  she  was  not  insensible  to  his  previous 
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mental  sufiferings,  though  this  last  one 
seemed  of  a  character  far  more  terrible  than 
any  she  had  yet  observed.  She  loved  him 
dearly,  for  he  had  ever  been  to  her  kind  and 
affectionate,  and  she  clung  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secluded  life  which  they  led 
throwing  her  on  his  sympathies ;  for,  save 
her  nurse,  who  continued  to  reside  with 
them,  she  scarcely  ever  mingled  with  any  of 
her  own  sex ;  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother's  love  she  could  not  remember  to 
have  ever  experienced. 

Many  and  frequent  were  the  inquiries  she 

made  of  her  nurse  after  her  lost  parent,  but 

there  was  some  mystery  about  her  death 

which  the  old  servant  would  not  reveal,  and 

she  always  parried  her  inquiries,  hy  saying 

her  mother  had   died    immediately  after 

giving  her  hirth,  and  that  she  had  heen  a^ 

stranger  to  the  family  till  engaged  to  nurse 

faer  dear   child.    Madeline  was  not  more 

successful  in  her  inquiries  from  her  father ; 

and  whenever  she  had  ventured  to  mention 

the  subject  to  him,  a  cloud  overspread  his 

brow,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,   and 

said  if  she  loved  him,  that  she  should  not 

again  mention  the  subject.      The  conse- 
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quence  of  this  to  the  poor  girl  was,  that 
entertained  an  undefined  and  torturing 
prehension,  that  her  lost  parent  was 
who  had  disgraced  her  sex  and  station, 
had  heen  in  some  way  unworthy  to  h 
her  name  mentioned,  when  even  her  c 
was  not  permitted  to  breathe  it,  or  ask 
fate. 

This  painful  supposition  preyed  so  da 
on  her  spirits,  that  all  her  native  buoya 
was  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  co 
terbalance  its  depressing  efiects.  She  i 
felt  more  lonely  than  ever.  She  was  w 
out  a  friend  into  whose  kindly  bosom 
could  pour  her  sorrows,  and  find  relief; 
notwithstanding  all  the  fond  attention 
her  nurse,  youth  and  age  never  mingle 
gether,  so  far  as  that  the  warm  feelings 
the  former  can  blend  with  the  coldness 
the  latter.  Under  such  exciting  sensati< 
and  when  she  was  nearly  overcome 
the  painful  thoughts  which  wandi 
through  her  mind,  she  retired  at  an  e 
hour  to  bed,  to  seek  there  repose 
ease. 

The  evening  proved  dark   and  tern 
tuous,  the  wind,  howled  loudly  around 
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iioose  which  stood  apart  and  unprotected 
from  its  gusts*  and  the  rain  pattered 
beariljr  as  it  fell  in  torrents  from  the  roof. 
This  did  not  tend  to  calm  Madeline's  ex- 
cited feelings,  and  she  continued  long  rest- 
less and  thoughtful.  About  eleven  o'clock 
a  hasty  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
wbea  it  was  opened  by  the  nurse,  the  only 
domestic  in  the  house,  a  man  muffled  in  a 
doak,  with  which  his  face  was  nearly  hid- 
den, demanded  to  see  her  master. 

The  nurse  started  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  holding  the  light  which  she  bore, 
iosach  a  manner  as  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
features,  uttered  a  scream  and  rushed  up 
stairs.  The  physician  hurried  out,  and 
observing  the  stranger,  hesitated  a  moment, 
but  collecting  himself,  came  forward,  and 
said  calmly, 

"  I  expected  this  visit,  and  am  prepared 
for  the  result  of  your  dark  and  dreadful 
porpose,  but  there  is  one  who  has  a  primary 
dum  on  my  attention,  and  whom  I  hope  to 
pbce  &r  out  of  the  reach  of  your  machina- 
tioQs.  I  must  see  my  daughter,  who  is,  I 
fear,  alarmed  by  the  scream  of  the  nurse  ; 
Init  I  shall  not  delay.  Whatever  be  the  sub- 

I  3 
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ject  of  your  unwelcome  visit,  I  shall  heai 
it  and  meet  the  consequences/' 

The  other  nodded  assent,  but  a  dark 
scowl  lowered  on  his  brow,  though  th( 
anxious  father  marked  it  not.  He  hurriec 
up  stairs  where  he  found  the  nurse^  who  hac 
already,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded  ii 
subduing  her  feelings  ;  she  was  about  U 
enter  Madeline's  chamber,  who  had,  i 
appeared,  fallen  into  a  heavy  slumber ;  an< 
when  her  master  had  whispered  a  few  word 
in  her  ear,  she  seemed  satisfied,  and  by  hii 
direction  went  to  her  young  charge,  whils 
he  returned  to  his  mysterious  visitor,  whcMi 
he  conducted  to  his  study.  Both  re 
mained  there  for  at  least  an  hour;  afte 
which,  the  stranger  departed,  and  Docto 
Moorcroft  continued  some  time  longei 
occupied  in  writing,  ere  he  retired  ti 
bed. 

The  next  morning  he  had  an  early  con 
ference  with  the  nurse,  who  appeared  a 
the  termination  of  it  to  be  re-assured,  am 
to  have  forgotten  the  agitation  of  the  pre 
ceding  night.  Madeline,  too,  was  in  somi 
measure  restored  to  cheerfulness,  an. 
when  she  found  her  father  looking  moE 
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composed,  and  inclined  to  converse  with 
her  in  his  wonted  tone,  she  felt  her  spirits 
revive,  and  began  to  forget  her  sorrows  ; 
for  the  elasticity  of  her  young  heart  was 
yet  sofficient  to  bear  up  against  a  greater 
weight  of  woe  than  that  which  pressed  upon  * 
it. 

She  walked  forth  early  in  the  forenoon 

to  enjoy  a  calm  autumnal  day,  and,  as  she 

waa  accustomed,    wandered     in    solitary 

musings  a  short  distance  beyond  the  gate, 

there  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  air  amongst 

the  wild  scenery  of  the  yet  imreclaimed 

Jiataral  forest.     Her  walk  was  in  general 

^ort,  and  this  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 

^f  the  town,  and  she  had  not  gone  far,  on 

^e  present    occasion,  when  her  musings 

^ere  broken  in  upon  by  another  person 

^lio   suddenly  advanced  from    the  more 

^^mote  part  of  the  wood.    This  was  Albert 

^uce  who  appeared  to  have  been  engaged 

•xi.  sylvan  sports.    He  was  followed  by  two 

K^oble  wolf  hounds  which,  darting  forward, 

deemed  about  to  attack  Madeline,   till  he 

^sailed  them  back,  and  they  came  crouching 

to  his  feet.     Madeline  stopped  short  in  her 

^wdk,  hesitating  whether    she  should  not 

turn  back ;  but  the  young  man,  advancing^ 
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took  off  his  hiinting  cap,  and  saluted 
her  with  the  utmost  deference)  but  witl 
much  hesitation  and  not  without  a  blush. 

"Pardon,  lady,'*  said   he,   "this  inter 

ruption  to  your  walk,  and  permit  me  to  offe: 

*  myself  as  your  escort  if  you  choose  to  g< 

farther  ;  there  may  be  danger  in  the  rout 

you  have  entered  on." 

"  I  know  not,  Sir,''  replied  Madeline 
drawing  herself  up,  "  that  any  danger  lurk 
here  ;  and  excuse  me  from  accepting  ai 
escort  which  I  have  not  the  power  to  refus 
should  it  be  your  pleasure  to  enforc 
it." 

"  You  mistake  me,  lady,"  said  he,  wit 
manifest  chagrin,  "  I  would  not  press  m 
society  on  you  against  your  will,  but  thi 
place  is  not  so  free  from  dangers  as  yo 
may  suppose,  for  not  only  has  there  been 
wolf  prowling  about  the  neighbourhooc 
but  some  Irish  robbers  have  been  watchin 
for  prey." 

**  Then,  Sir,  it  is  better  that  I  shouldre 
turn,  and  I  shall  be  cautious  how  I  again  ei 
danger  myself,  especially  as  I  find  thai 
though  I  have  twice  changed  the  place  of  m 
walk»  my  uninvoked  protector  has  followe 
on  my  track." 
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This  was  uttered  with  a  grave  tone, 
though  an  arch  smile  played  about  her  lips, 
and  as  she  turned  to  depart,  Albert  again 
addressed  her. 

"Trae,  lady,  I  have  twice  interrupted 
your  walk,  and  I  acknowledge  I  did  so  inten- 
tionally, not  to  offend  or  incommode  you,  but 
because  I  had  once  seen  and  admired  you  ; 
for  while  you  have  lived  a  life  remote 
from  that  society  you  are  calculated  to 
adorn,  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  meet 
and  express  to  you,  in  person,  the  admira- 
tbu  I  feel  ;  but  I  have  eagerly  sought  this 
as  a  last  opportunity  to  address  you,  and 
heaceforth  I  shall  not  intrude  into  your 
presence/* 

"  This  may  be  all  the  language  of  gal- 
lantry," she  replied,  **  and  to  one  so  inex- 
perienced in  the  world,  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  sincere  and 
the  flatterer  ;  and  yet  there  is  that  in  your 
dmeanour  which  seems  to  me  to  bespeak 
truth ;  it  is,  therefore,  I  say  to  you  again, 
leave  me,  and  think  not  of  one  so  humble 
and  unknown.  I  am  here  a  stranger,  and 
in  a  sphere  far  below  the  nephew  and  heir 
ofSirWilUamNuce/' 
"  It  matters  not,  lady,  I  am  not  depen- 
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dant  on  hiiUi  nor  is  he  so  unreasonable  as, 
when  he  knows  my  happiness  is  at  stake, 
to  put  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  my  way. 
Do,  then,  permit  me  sometimes  to  see  you, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  my  care.  ** 

'^  It  may  not  be,  Sir ;  I  am  not  free  to 
act  in  such  a  case,  and  I  dare  not  mention  it 
to  my  father.  I  am  the  child  of  sorrow,  and 
even  now,  have  I  come  forth  to  relieve  an 
overcharged  heart;  leave  me,  and  seek 
elsewhere  one  on  whom  you  can  more  pro- 
perly bestow  your  hand.'' 

"  Never  !"  said  he,  **  you  must  not  thus 
cast  me  from  you ;  say  that  we  shall  meet 
once  more  here — anywhere,  and  I  shall  go, 
but  I  leave  you  not  without  this  promise." 

**  Then  be  it  so,"  said  she,  "  but  it  must 
be  the  last  time ;  there  is  that,  which  if 
known  to  you,  would  perhaps  cause  you  to 
turn  from  me  with  contempt ;  but  no  more. 
We  must  meet  once  again  on  this  spot,  and 
then  I  shall  require  you  to  leave  me  to  my 
wajrward  destiny.*' 

She  turned,  on  speaking  these  words,  and 
left  the  young  man  gazing  after  her  till  her 
figure  was  hidden  from  his  sight  as  she 
entered  the  town.  He  pondered  long  on 
the  strange  expressions  she  had  used,  and 
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endeavoured  to  form  some  conjecture  con- 
oeming  what  she  alluded  to  as  the  insuper- 
able barrier,  but  could  not  conceive  that  it 
coold  be  anything  in  her  own  mind  or  con- 
duct ;  and  if  so^  all  the  rest  was  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

He  returned  home  much  pleased  at  the 
successful  issue  of  the  interview,  and  antici- 
pating a  meeting  with  Madeline  the  next  day. 
He  was  at  the  appointed  spot  long  before 
the  time  she  might  be  expected,  and  waited 
for  hours  in  vain.  She  came  not,  and  he 
returned  chagrined  and  disappointed  ;  still 
he  thought  something  might  have  occurred 
to  detain  her,  and  he  waited  anxiously  for 
the  next  day,  but  the  result  was  the  same, 
and  he  came  back  ready  to  condemn  her  for 
fickleness  and  levity ;  but  as  he  passed 
through  the  street  where  Dr.  Moorcroft 
lived,  he  observed  a  group  assembled  near 
the  house,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
He  approached  them,  for  his  own  feelings 
not  only  rendered  him  anxious,  but  fearful 
of  some  calamity  to  Madeline  when  he  saw 
the  increasing  crowd  and  their  earnest 
gesticulations.  They  soon  turned  towards 
him,  and  in  reply  to  his  hasty  inquiries. 
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said,  that  the  pliysician's  house  had  been 
closed  for  the  last  two  days,  that  no  one 
Iiad  come  forth  from  it|  or  entered.     That 
the  shatters  of  the  upper  windows  were  not 
opened  during  that  time,  and  they  there- 
fore suspected  all  was  not  right.      The 
nimours  which  had  been  before  afloat,  were 
now  multiplied  and  rendered  more  frightful : 
strange  shapes  had  been  seen  flitting  across 
the  casements,  wild  and  terrible  cries  heard, 
frightful  noises  had  issued  from  the  dwelling 
doring  the  two  preceding  nights,  and  in 
fiaCiitwas  concluded  amongst  the  crowd, 
that  Satan  had  claimed  his  own,  and  carried 
oS  the  family  to  the  infernal  abyss.    Dis- 
regarding   those    idle    tales,    Albert    ap- 
proached the  door,  knocked   loudly  and 
repeatedly,  but  was  answered  only  by  the 
echo ;  he  therefore  dispatched  one  of  those 
present  to  summon  his  uncle  to  the  spot, 
ere  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  enter 
the  premises.     Sir  William  soon  arrived 
and  procured  persons  to  force  the  door, 
when  he  and  Albert  entered,  for  of  the  rest 
not  one  would  venture  to  set  his  foot  in 
what  they  considered  an  enchanted  dwell- 
ing.    They  passed  hastily  through  the  hall 
and  ante-room,  and  saw  no  sign  of  any 
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inmate.  They  approached  the  study,  aii«i 
found  the  door  of  it  locked ;  they  wec~c 
obliged  to  return  for  the  implements  to  foiis^ 
it,  and  when  they  had  succeeded  and  enter^s^ 
the  small  apartment,  both  started  back  wit:=:_ 

horror  at  the  sight  which  presented  itsel 

The  body  of  the  physician  lay  on  the 
stark  and  cold ;  the  eyes  seemed  to  glai 
with  horror:  in  his  side  still  remained      ^ 
dagger,  and  his  neck  was  cut  with  a  frighCr- 
ful  gash.   The  floor  was  flooded  with  dotted 
gore  as  well  as  some  part  of  the  furniture,  ti^e 
table  and  chairs  were  upset,  as  if  a  brief 
struggle  had  taken  place.     Scarcely  had 
Albert  glanced  on  this  horrible  sight  when 
he  rushed  forth  to  the  other  chambers. 
One   was  empty,  which  by  the  fumitoie 
seemed  to  be  the  physician's,  and  his  bed 
had  not  been  disturbed;   another,   which 
must  be  Madeline's,  was  also  empty,  and 
the  same  signs  showed  her  bed  had  not  been 
occupied.    Another,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing bed-room,  was  that  of  the  nurse,  into 
which  he  burst,  for  the  door  was  locked, 
and  there  a  second  shocking  sight  presented 
itself.    The  old  woman  lay  in  her  bed, 
which  was  drenched  with  her  blood  that 
had  flowed  from  the  throat,  which  had  been 
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cut,  SO  as  almost  to  sever  the  head  from  the 
boij.  She  must  have  died  nearly  instan- 
taoeoosly,  and  without  a  struggle,  for  the 
position  in  which  she  lay  was  as  if  she  were 
asleep. 

The  noise  which  Albert  made  in  forcing 
the  door,  attracted  his  uncle,  and  ere  the 
TooQg  man  recovered  from  his  surprise  and 
horror,  Sir  William  stood  beside  him,  with 
bis  eyes  riveted  on  the  second  appalling 
q)ectacle. 

AiB  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  calm  to 
dehlio^te  on  what  should  be  done,  they 
letarned  again  to  the  study,  to  try  and  dis- 
mer  some  clue  to  this  mysterious  business. 
By  this  time  some  of  the  most  respectable 
iod  rational  inhabitants  had  entered  the 
room,  and  stood  transfixed  with  horror  at 
the  sight  which  met  their  eyes.     On  exa- 
mination, the  study  was  found  to  contain 
nothing  which    could  afibrd  the   slightest 
ground  for  the  surmises  of  the  lower  order. 
There  was  a  large  collection  of  books  in 
different  languages,  some  mathematical  and 
surgical  instruments,  with  a  few  prepara- 
tions of  animals,  and  different  parts  of  the 
human  body.    There  was  a  desk  containing 
some  papers  which  had  been  tossed  about. 
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and  a  considerable  sum  in  gold :  but  nothing 
material  was  found  which  could  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  murderers.  On  further 
search,  however,  there  was  found  in  a 
secret  drawer,  an  unfinished  manuscript 
with  a  bundle  of  papers,  sealed  and  ad- 
dressed to  his  daughter,  and  which  Albert, 
when  he  had  glanced  over,  told  his  imcle 
was  likely  to  unfold  the  mystery. 

When  Sir  William  had  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  securing  whatever 
property  was  in  the  house,  and  had  given 
directions  for  the  decent  interment  of  the 
bodies,  he  retired  with  his  nephew  to  peruse 
the  manuscripts  which  they  had  found. 
It  had  been  recently  written,  and  evidently 
with  a  trembling  hand.  There  were  frequent 
breaks  in  the  narrative,  and  some  references 
to  the  proofs  of  family  and  property  in  the 
sealed  parcels  ;  the  manuscript  commenced 
thus : — 

"  To  my  beloved  child  Madeline." 

September 1613    — 

"  Ere  your  eyes  light  upon  this  paper,  I 
shall  be  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  you 
will  be  left  to  struggle  through  an  evil  and 
heartless  world.    May  God,  my  precious 
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cbildi  be  your  guide  and  protector,  and  as  I 
baye  ever  taught  you  to  regard  Him  with  re- 
verence and  love,  so  would  I  now,  when 
my  days  are  drawing  to  a  close,  impress 
upon  you,  as  the  dying  request  of  your 
parent,  to  make  Him  your  refuge  in  every 
trouble.  I  have  found  His  help  in  time  of 
need,  and  He  has  supported  me  through  all 
my  trials. 

"  I  am  about  to  give  you  that,  which  you 

hare  so  long  desired,  an  account  of  your 

larth,    and    the    afflicting    circumstances 

wbidi  have  made    you  and   your  father 

wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     My 

life  has  not  been  long  not  happy,  and  I  am 

now,  at  the  age  of  forty,  marked  with  the 

boariness  and  almost  the  feebleness  of  old 

age.    May  the  Lord  pardon  him  who  has 

brought  me  to  this  state,  for  his  guilt  is 

indeed  great;  not  that  I  would  say  I  deserve 

not  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord,  but  oh, 

my  God  1  if  it  be  chastisement,  it  is  in* 

deed  terrible,  and  inflicted  by  a  shocking 

instrument,  one  who  fears  not  thee,  nor 

regards  man,  who  feels  no  pity  and    is 

touched  by  no  remorse. 

**  I  fear  almost  to  enter  on  the  details,  and 
would  fain    dwell  awhile  on  my  love  to 
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thee,  beloved  child  of  my  heart,  who 
hast  been  to  me,  during  sixteen  years,  the 
source  of  pleasure,  the  only  pleasure  I 
could  enjoy  amidst  many  fears  and  heartfdt 
anguishes  ;  but  I  must  not  delay.  You  are 
my  child,  the  image  of  my  murdared  and 
sainted  wife ;  more  I  need  not  say  to  con- 
vince you  how  deeply  I  love  you. 

^M  am  the  son  of  humble  parents  in  the 

town  of in  England,  and  having  early 

manifested  some  desire    for  learning,  my 
parents  made  every  effort  to  procure  it  for 
me  ;  how  far  I  profited  by  it,  is  needless  to 
mention ;  but  at  a  suitable  age,  I  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  when  I  had  passed 
through  the  necessary  course  there,  I  pfOr 
ceeded  to    Leydon   to  finish   my  medical 
education,  as  that  was  the  profession  which 
I  had  selected.    This  I  contrived  to  do  by 
means  of  fui^ds  which  I  had  saved  firom 
pupils'  fees  during  my  stay  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  ;  for  having  gained  some  die* 
tinction,  I  was  selected  by  several  influen* 
lial  persons  as  private  teacher  to  their  sons. 

**  It  was  in  Leydon,  I  first  saw  your 
mother,  my  own  dear  child,  and  there  I  first 
felt  what  it  was  to  love.  Sir  Henry  de 
Lacy  was  a  man  of  large  fortune  in  Suffolk, 
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and  my  lost  wife  was  his  only  daughter  and 
k  reputed  heiress  of  a  large  inheritance. 
She  had  fallen  into  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
indher  father  with  Lady  deLacy  was  advised 
io  try  a  change  from  her  native  air ;  whilst 
travelling  through  France  and  Germany, 
she  improved  rapidly  and  was  soon  restored 
to  perfect  health.  They  made  a  short  stay 
A  Leydon,  and  it  was  when  they  came  to 
view  the  college,  that  her  radiant  beauty 
int  struck,  me,  and  from  that  moment  her 
image  was  imprinted  on  my  heart.  I  began 
to  Delect  my  studies,  and  frequently  wan- 
dered  alone  into  the  country,  musing  on  the 
tinhappy  destiny  which  had  placed  me  at 
ndiaQ  immeasurable  distance  below  the 
object  of  my  adoration ;  but  one  day  as  I 
strolled  pensively  near  the  town,  Sir  Henry 
and  his  daughter  approached  on  horseback, 
dattiDg  gaily  and  scarcely  taking  any 
oodce  of  the  nature  of  the  road ;  her  horse's 
ibrefeet  sunk  into  a  deep  rut,  he  stumbled 
ud  predpiU^ted  her  on  the  road.  She  lay 
ioaensible,  while  her  father,  in  speechless 
igony,  raised  the  beauteous  sufferer  in  his 
inns,  and  J  hurried  up  as  quickly  as  pos- 

ible. 
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*'  Explaining  to  Sir  Henry  that  I  waa 
physician,  I  asked  permission  to  examii 
the  patient,  which  he  readily  accorded,  ai 
I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  si 
had  endured  no  serious  injury ;  but  wbe 
I  had  opened  a  vein,  she  gradually  revivec 
and  I  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  o 
seeing  her  open  her  eyes  and  hearing  he 
speak  to  her  father.  I  soon  found  mean 
of  conveying  her  safely  to  her  residence,  aoc 
was  entreated  by  her  parents  to  continiK 
my  professional  attendance,  till  the  effect) 
of  her  fall  were  quite  removed  ;  for  this  . 
was  handsomely  rewarded  by  her  father 
I  would  have  refused  the  gift,  but  could  no 
without  exciting  a  suspicion  of  my  feelings 
and  besides  it  was  very  seasonable  to  me 
in  the  reduced  state  of  my  finances.  Ba 
how  shall  I  tell  you  the  happiness  tha 
dawned  upon  me,  when  I  found  that  I  wa 
/lot  indifferent  to  Madeline,  and  that  sh* 
gave  me  ground  to  hope  for  her  esteem 
Days  flew  quickly  away  and  she  must  SOQ] 
return  to  England,  and  then  I  should  per 
haps  never  more  see  her ;  but  her  parent 
felt  so  grateful  for  my  services,  that  01 
inquiring  into  my  prospects,  they  invite^ 
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me  to  settle  in  the  town  of near  them, 

and  promised  all  their  patronage  and  as- 
sistance. 

"  I  was  delighted  at  the  offer,  and  as 
soon  as  I  possibly  could,  followed  them  to 
England  and  was  received  at  their  mansion 
with  kindness  and  hospitality ;  here  I  re- 
mained for  some  days  until  a  suitable  house 
coold  be  obtained  and  furnished  in  the  town. 
This  was  soon  done,  and  I  removed  to  my 
new  residence,  where  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  me,  in  a  respectable  style,  by  the 
liberality  of  my  patron.  During  the  days 
that  I  remained  in  his  house,  I  had  frequent 
<^rt unities  of  meeting  Madeline,  and  I 
need  scarcely  state,  that  the  esteem  which 
she  felt  for  me,  began  to  ripen  into  love. 
At  this  period  I  thought  not  of  conse- 
quences, nor  even  reflected  on  my  guilt  in 
vblating  the  confidence  of  parents ;  alas  ! 
I  was  the  slave  of  a  passion  so  powerful, 
that  it  allowed  me  not  to  reflect,  but  bitterly 
^  I  repent  and  dearly  pay  for  my  thought- 
ksB  and  imprudent  conduct.  Suffice  it  to 
>&y  on  this  portion  of  my  life,  that  it  was 
^  long  before  Madeline  confessed  to  me 
her  love  and  we  mutually  pledged  ourselves 
to  eternal  constancy ;  but  the  delirium  of 

VOL.  I.  K 
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that  happy  moment  did  not  last  long,  a 
our  bliss  was  terribly  interrupted  by  1 
sad  reality  of  our  situation. 

**  Sir  Henry  had  a  nephew,  to  wh( 
would  devolve  a  great  part  of  his  estat 
he  had  been  at  the  University  for  so 
time,  but  had  now  arrived  at  his  unc 
mansion  after  completing  his  college  studi 
The  moment  I  saw  him,  my  hopes  w 
blasted,  fear  and  apprehension  seized  i 
I  know  not  why  ;  but  as  it  were  by  instic 
I  coupled  his  destiny  with  mine  and  fel 
pang  of  despair  pierce  my  heart.  Rich 
Mortimer  was  decidedly  a  handsome  n 
and  a  polished  gentleman,  but  there  wai 
something  lurking  in  his  eye  and  lower 
on  his  brow,  which  betokened  strong  { 
terrific  passions ;  yet  he  could  almost  sma 
this  away  when  he  chose  to  be  afial 
On  our  first  meeting,  he  looked  at  me  ¥1 
an  inquiring  but  comparatively  indifTer 
glance  ;  but  when  his  cousin  Madeline  ^ 
present  and  showed  me  that  attent 
which  she  was  always  wont  to  do  in 
presence  of  her  parents,  I  watched  him  i 
could  perceive  his  brows  knit  and  a  gla 
of  scorn  and  hatred  in  his  eye. 

'^  I  returned  home,  sad   and  dispirit 
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aoticipating  I  know  not  what  calamitous 
result,  and  ere  long  my  anticipations  were 
io  great  measure  realised.  On  my  next 
visit  to  the  hall,  Madeline  did  not  make 
lier  appearance,  and  it  struck  me  that 
Sir  Henry's  manner  towards  me  was 
much  more  cold  and  distant  than  it  had 
ever  before  been.  We  conversed  for  a 
whUe  on  indifferent  subjects,  but  he  turned 
the  conversation  to  his  nephew  and  his 
qualifications,  spoke  of  him  in  high  terms, 
and  finally  informed  me  that  he  had  re- 
Bohred  on  uniting  Madeline  to  him,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  superior  qualifica- 
tions, but  because  he  would  not  have  his 
hereditary  property  divided.  This  he  spoke 
with  a  careless  air,  as  if  it  concerned  me  not 
and  was  as  already  decided  on  ;  but  it  struck 
me  to  the  heart,  and  I  could  only  articulate 
in  monosyllables.  I  soon  took  my  leave  and 
contmued  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  distraction.  I  made  several 
^rts  to  see  Madeline,  but  was  unsuccess- 
M»  and  I  thought  my  visits  at  the  hall 
wmed  daily  more  unacceptable,  whilst  on 
my  casual  meeting  with  Mortimer,  he 
^tedme  with  a  sneering  coldness  that 
^lulled  my  very  soul. 

K  2 
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^^  This  state  of  things  could  not  last,  and 
I  devised  a  plan  for  conveying  a  letter  to 
Madeline,  to  which  I  received  a  reply, 
stating  that  she  had  been  forbidden  by  her 
father  to  see  me  and  dared  not  disobey, 
confirming  the  tidings  of  the  threatened 
marriage  with  her  cousin,  but  declaring  her 
fixed  determination  never  to  comply  with 
it.  This  gave  me  some  hopes,  and  I  resolved 
to  wait  the  result  of  her  resolution,  when  • 
she  should  be  put  to  the  trial,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. Some  weeks  elapsed,  and  I  now 
seldom  visited  the  hall :  it  was  manifest  that 
matters  were  drawing  to  a  crisis,  for  Sir 
Henry  and  his  lady  looked  full  of  anxiety 
and  trouble,  and  finally  sent  word  by  a 
servant  that  my  visits  were  no  longer  pleas- 
ing. I  had  now  another  letter  from  Made- 
line, stating  the  importunities  of  her  parents 
that  she  should  comply  with  their  wishes, 
and  her  steady  refusal,  but  saying  that  she 
feared  her  health  and  spirits  would  not  long 
stand  out  against  the  persecution  she  en- 
dured. Something  was  now  required  of 
me,  and  I  pressed  earnestly  on  her  the 
final  step  of  becoming  my  wife ;  and  after 
much  hesitation  she  consented.  For  the 
purpose  of  lulling  suspicion,  I  removed  to 
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a  town  twenty  miles  distant,  where  I  com- 
menced practise,  as  in  consequence  of  the 
well  known  displeasure  of  Sir  Henry,  most 
of  my  business  had  fallen  away. 

'*  The  restraint  under   which  Madeline 
had  been  kept  was  now  removed,  and  she 
was  at  liberty  to  walk  about  the  grounds  : 
this  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
and  carrying  her  oflf ;  and  we  were  married. 
For  the  consternation  and   sorrow  of  her 
parents  I  cared  little:  they  were,  in  my 
view  of  the  case,  harsh  and  cruel  and  ought 
not  to  have  thwarted  her  wishes ;  but  I  felt 
that  she  must  be  sensible  of  the  sad  reverse, 
from  a  princely  mansion   to    an  humble 
dwelling,  and  from  numerous  servants  to 
one  solitary  domestic.    Yet  such  were  her 
gentleness  and  heavenly  disposition,  that 
she  was  cheerful  and  contented,  and  I  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  the  amiable  alacrity 
with  which    ^he  adapted    herself  to    her 
changed    circumstances.      Some    months 
elapsed,  and  my  professional  labours  pro- 
cured me  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  comforts 
which  we  desired.    Happy  in  each  other, 
there  was  scarcely  any  alloy  to  our  felicity 
but  the  ai^t  of  disobedience  of  which  we  had 
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been  guilty ;  however  I  tried  to  make  my 
beloved  partner  forget  it,  on  the  plea  of 
harsh  treatment  from  her  parents.  Yet 
her  heart  yearned  to  be  reconciled  to  them 
and  receive  their  blessing.  She  wrote,  but 
no  answer  was  returned  and  they  seemed 
to  have  utterly  cast  her  off. 

''  About  this  period,  a  friend,  whom  I  had 
formerly  known  at  Oxford,  happened  to 
sojourn  a  few  days  in  the  town ;  he  called, 
and  we  renewed  our  acquaintance,  he  was 
delighted  with  Madeline ;  but  when  he 
heard  my  story,  and  the  name  of  her  cousin, 
he  seemed  struck  with  some  unpleasant 
reminiscence  and  remained  silent  for  some 
time.  On  my  pressing  him  to  explain  his 
reasons,  he  at  length,  with  much  reluctance, 
told  me  in  private,  that  Richard  Mortimer 
was  a  young  man  of  the  most  violent  and 
fiendish  temper,  with  passions  of  a  diabo- 
lical character,  but  so  far  under  control,  as 
to  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  furthe- 
rance of  his  ambition,  and  the  secure  grati- 
fication of  his  lust ;  that  he  never  forgave 
an  injury,  but  pursued  the  author  of  it  with 
a  degree  of  animosity  equalled  only  by  his 
calmness  and  secresy.     My  friend  left  me 
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with  a  warning  against  trusting  too  much 
to  the  present  forgetfulness  which  seemed 
to  possess  my  enemy,  for  that  he  was  only 
preparing  to  work  my  ruin. 

''  It  may  be  well  supposed  that  these  were 
evil  tidings  to  me,  and  that  they  militated 
strongly  against  my  peace,  but  I  dared  not 
mention  the  matter  to  Madeline,  though  I 
brooded  over  it  in  private,  and  frequently 
started  in  my  sleep,  with  the  horrible  fan- 
cies resulting  from  my  waking  fears  and 
apprehensions.  I  may  say,  that  from  this 
period  I  never  knew  peace,  except  at  in- 
tervals. Alas,  I  soon  had  reason  to  feel  the 
truth  of  my  friend's  announcement,  for  my 
practice  began  to  decrease,  my  acquaint- 
ances looked  coldly  on  me,  many  of  the 
most  respectable  families  who  had  employed 
me,  dropped  off  gradually,  and  I  was  left 
with  only  a  few  of  the  middle  and  humbler 
class,  who  expected  my  services  for  a  trifle. 
This  was  not  the  worst,  the  few  females  of 
rank  who  had  visited  my  wife,  ceased  to 
call,  and  if  they  by  chance  met  her,  turned 
away  and  passed  on. 

*'  She  inquired  of  me  the  cause,  and  I 
could  not  explain,  but  tried  to  comfort  her 
under  this  ^ght,  which,  in  truth,  she  did 
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not  much  regard,  in  consequence  of  I 

domestic  disposition  ;  but  greater  troul 

awaited  us  :  my  finances  began  to  fail,  a 

the  horrible  aspect  of  want  stared  us  in  t 

face.     I  would  have  changed  my  resideni 

but  Madeline  would  soon  be  a  mother,  a 

I  dreaded  the  result  to  her  delicate  firame 

she  were  to  undergo  the  annoyance  of 

change  whilst  expecting  her  confinement. 

*^  I  had  gradually  sold  every  disposal 

article  which  would  not  attract  my  wif 

attention,  in  order  to  support  life  and  si 

ply  her  with  those  little  comforts  which  w< 

absolutely  necessary,  and  I  now  scara 

knew  where  to  turn,  for  I  could  not  bear 

tell  her  of  the  utter  destitution  with  whi 

we  were  threatened,  yet  she  could  not  I 

perceive  it,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  not 

complain  of  her  hard  lot,  but  to  cheer  a 

encourage  me  with  the  prospect  of  bet 

days. 

''  Her  confinement  came  on,  and  yc 
my  dear  child,  were  born,  whilst  yc 
mother  bore  up  under  the  sufferings  bet 
than  I  could  have  expected.  For  soi 
days  she  went  on  well,  but  it  was  necessa 
she  should  take  a  particular  medici 
which  I  prepared  carefully  for  her,  and  c 
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Kvered  to  the  servant  to  give  her,  whilst  I 
went  to  visit  a  patient.  On  my  return,  my 
first  care  was  to  see  my  beloved  partner, 
but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  her  ex- 
ceedingly  ill,  and  in  a  short  time  she  be- 
came much  worse ;  I  could  not,  at  first, 
ascertain  the  cause,  but  as  the  symptoms 
became  more  marked — oh,  horror !  I  saw 
that  she  was  poisoned,  and  in  an  hour  after 
my  return  she  breathed  her  last  in  excru- 
ciating  agony. 

"Poignant  grief  so  overwhelmed  me, 
that  I  could  neither  think  nor  act,  and  I 
i^ained  in  a  stupor  for  some  hours,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  to  even  more  horrible 
aafferiQg,  by  the  entrance  of  a  magistrate 
^d  constables  to  arrest  me  on  suspicion  of 
having  murdered — ^yes,  murdered  my  wife  1 
Oh,  my  God,  what  were  my  feelings  at 
that  moment !  murdered  her  who  was  so 
precious  to  me  !  murdered  that  angelic 
l>eing  who  had  sacrificed  all  for  me  ;  mur- 
^red  the  mother  of  my  babe !  It  was  too 
much,  my  brain  grew  giddy,  and  my  head 
seemed  to  whirl  round,  and  I  put  both  my 
fcands  to  my  temples  to  try  and  collect  my 
scattered  thoughts.  To  the  interrogatories 
which  were  put  to  me,  I  would  not  deign 

K  3 
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to  reply.  I  hurled  with  scorn  the  acci 
tion  from  me,  and  defied  the  wretches  to 
their  worst.  This  was  only  taken  as  a  c 
firmation  of  my  guilt,  and  1  was  hur 
away  to  a  noisome  prison  where  I  recovei 
in  some  degree,  my  senses.  You,  my  orp 
child,  were  my  first  care,  and  as  I  kne 
decent  woman  whose  husband  and  fa 
had  lately  died,  I  was  allowed  to  ent 
you  to  her  care,  and  she  gladly  undert 
the  charge,  moved  rather  by  her  na 
kindness,  than  any  prospect  of  re  ward  f 
me. 

'*  For  five  long    months   I  lingered 
prison,  and  during  that  time  had  none 
comfort  me  ;  not  a  soul  paid  me  one  kii 
visit.     I  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  utt 
deserted  by  my  kind ;    but  I   thank  C 
that  I  sought  and  found  comfort  from  ab( 
At  length,  my  trial  came  on,   and  the  < 
material  evidence  against  me  was  the 
vant  who  attended  my  wife  and   admi 
tered  the  medicine,  which  she  swore 
had  seen  me   make  up  and  give   to 
and  that  no  change  had  been  made  in  it 
administered,  and  this  medicine  was  pn 
to  be  poisonous  by  a  small  portion  w] 
remained  in  the  bottle. 
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"  It  was  she  who  had  induced  the  magis* 
trate  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  stated 
her  suspicions.  This  person  had  come  to 
my  house  about  two  months  previous  to 
Madeline's  death,  and  had  induced  us  to 
take  her,  as  a  servant,  by  her  apparent 
modesty,  and  the  lowness  of  her  terms, 
which  suited  our  depressed  circumstances ; 
and  we  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  her 
diligence  and  attention,  though  she  had  no 
recommendation  from  any  one  we  knew, 
and  was  not  a  native  of  the  town.  On  her 
examiaation  she  could  give  no  satisfactory 
account  of  her  previous  life,  nor  could  she 
name  the  place  whence  she  came  ;  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  weakness  of  the  evidence, 
her  dubious  character  decided  the  jury  to 
bring  in  an  immediate  verdict  of  acquittal. 
It  was  on  this  trial  that  I  first  learned  the 
cause  of  losing  my  professional  practice, 
and  the  insults  I  had  received  here  arose 
from  anonymous  letters  received  by  many 
respectable  persons  stating  the  vilest  charges 
against  me,  that  I  had  basely  ruined  the 
daughter  of  my  patron,  whom  I  afterwards 
Jnarried  through  fear  ;  had  been  spumed  by 
the  people  of  the  town  where  I  had  before 
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resided,  and  was  not  a  reputable  person  to 
be  admitted  into  a  respectable  family. 

•■MyiKend'.word/r„«.om,nind,.nd 
I  had  no  doubt  that  all  my  sorrows  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  relentless  hatred  of 
Richard  Mortimer,  and  that  it  must  be  he 
who  had  induced  the  wretched  servant  to 
hire  with  us,  and  watch  an  opportunity  for 
my  ruin.  I  had  almost  cursed  him  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  heart,  but  I  remembered 
'  that  vengeance  belongeth  unto  God,'  and 
I  restrained  the  rising  imprecation.  Now, 
at  least,  thought  I,  this  fiend's  vengeance 
must  be  satisfied,  and  he  will  pursue  me  no 
farther. 

**  Consoling  myself  with  this  reflection,  I 
disposed  of  my  remaining  efiects,  and  with 
the  produce,  which  was,  indeed,  small,  I 
transferred  myself  with  you,  my  dear  child, 
and  your  nurse,  to  a  town  far  remote  from 
the  scene  of  my  afflictions ;  and  here  I  re- 
sumed my  professional  labours,  solely  with 
a  view  to  your  maintenance,  for  had  I  con- 
sulted merely  my  own  feelings,  I  would 
have  left  my  country  for  ever.  But  some 
hope  lingered  in  my  mind,  that  though  your 
mother's  parents  had  left  their  only  child  to 
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die  in  poverty,  they  might  yet  be  persuaded 
to  look  OQ  your  helpless  infancy  ;  and  there 
was,  besides,  the  almost  certainty,  after  their 
death,  of  establishing  you  in  your  rights,  as 
the  heiress  of  your  deceased  parent. 

"  1  wrote  to  them  a  long  and  penitential 
letter,  offering  to  quit  the  country  if  they 
would  take  you  under  their  care ;  but  no 
answer  was  returned,  and  I  deemed  further 
application  useless. 

"  It  was  two  years  after  this  period,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  recover  some  degree  of 
caknness  and  peace ;  for  you,  my  Madeline, 
played  around  my  knees,  and  prattled  to 
me  in  lisping  accents,  and  I  was  gaining  by 
my  practice  more  than  sufficed  to  maintain 
Tis  respectably.     My  house  was  on  the  verge 
of  the  town,  and  separated  from  the  open 
fields  by  only  a  hedge,  which  enclosed  a 
neat  little  lawn.     It  was  evening,  the  twi- 
light was  fast  verging  into  darkness,  yet  I 
still  continued  with  you,  observing  and  en- 
couraging your  playful  frolics,  when  sud- 
denly two  men,  both  masked,  darted  through 
the  hedge,  and  attempted  to  seize  you.     I 
nished  before  them  and  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing one,  while  the  other  aimed  a  blow 
tt  me  with  a  bludgeoui  which  felled  me  to 
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the  earth;  your  screams  drew  from  the 
house  your  faithful  nurse,  and  just  as  they 
were  about  carrying  you  off,  she  appeared, 
rending  the  air  with  her  shrieks.  I  re- 
covered so  as  to  seize  the  ruffian  who  had 
you  in  his  arms,  but  was  again  struck  down 
by  the  other,  and  then  both  decamped, 
fearing  it  would  seem  that  the  neighbour- 
hood might  be  alarmed  and  pursue  them. 
In  their  escape,  the  nurse  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  features  of  one  as  he  dropped  his 
mask,  and  so  remarkable  were  they  that 
she  could  never  forget  them. 

"  The  blows  I  had  received  were  not  only 
severe  but  dangerous,  and  I  lay  for  some 
weeks  in  a  very  precarious  state ;  but  at 
length  Providence  and  a  good  constitution 
restored  me.  From  the  description. which 
your  nurse  gave  of  the  person  she  had  seen, 
I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  Richard  Morti- 
mer, who  in  person  came  to  complete  my 
misery,  and  secure  you,  lest  you  should  be 
a  barrier  to  his  avarice  ;  but  then  I  had  no 
adequate  proof  of  the  fact,  and  even  if  I 
had,  his  name  and  influence  would  have 
weighed  against  one  like  me,  on  whom 
already  lay  the  stigma  of  ingratitude  to  his 
patron,  and  a  betrayal  of  trust.     It  only  re- 
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Mined  for  me  then  to  keep  quiet,  and 
again  to  change  my  residence ;  but  this 
time  I  took  the  precaution  of  changing  my 
name  and  employment,  in  order  to  baffle 
his  vengeance,  should  he  wish  to  pursue  me 
further. 

''  I  became  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  a  large 
trading  town,  took  humble  lodgings,  and 
hved  quite  in  obscurity,  devoting,  as  you 
may  recollect,  my  own  Madehne,  all  my 
leisure  hours  to  your  instruction,  and  im- 
planting in  your  mind  those  principles  of 
religion  which,  I  trust,  will  ever  guide  your 
conduct.    Business  prospered  with  my  em- 
ployer, and  as  he  deemed  this  partly  at- 
tributable  to   my    exertions,    he    thought 
proper,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  to 
give  me  a  share  in  his  trade ;  which  not 
only  rendered  me  comfortable  in  worldly 
circumstances,  but  even  independent  of  my 
profession,  as  my  wants  and  wishes  were 
few. 

"When  you  had  reached  your  eighth 
year,  some  chance  conveyed  to  my  ears  the 
news  of  your  grandfather's  death,  and 
pvtly  from  curiosity,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  see  you  hold  that  station  which  you 
ought  in  society,  I  made  diligent  inquiries 
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about  the  disposal  of  his  property,  and  found 
that  Richard  Mortimer  was  in  possession  ol 
your  hereditary  mansion  and  domains,  bu 
that  it  was  under  a  will  made  in  his  favoti 
by  Sir  Henry.  On  further  inquiry,  I  asoe 
tained,  from  an  old  servant  of  your  gran 
father,  on  whom  I  chanced  to  light,  that 
was  under  the  supposition  that  your  motl: 
had  left  no  child,  for  that  the  old  knight  sl: 
his  lady,  towards  the  end  of  their  life,  ma 
anxious  inquiries  on  the  subject,  seemi 
to  be  struck  with  remorse  for  the  unkin 
ness  with  which  they  had  acted  towan 
your  mother:  and  I  subsequently  discoverec 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  machinations  an( 
plausible  falsehoods  of  her  cousin,  pooi 
Madeline  and  I  should  have  been  pardonec 
and  received  into  favour  by  her  parents. 

"  With  much  difficulty  I  obtained  a  cop^ 
of  the  will,  and  found  that  all  the  disposa 
ble  property  was  bequeathed  to  Madeline' 
child  by  me,  should  it  be  proved  that  sh 
had  a  child  living  within  the.  lapse  ( 
ten  years  from  Sir  Henry's  death ;  if  thi 
were  not  proved,  it  reverted  to  Richar 
Mortimer,  who,  meantime,  was  to  haii 
the  annual  rent,  only  reserving  one  thii 
for  the  heiress.     On  this,  I  deemed  it  m 
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duty  boldly  to  come  forward  and  vindicate 
your  rights,  and,  on  consulting  with  my 
partner  and  relating  my  history,  he  encou- 
iged  me  in  the  design ;  accordingly  the 
uit  came  on  for  trial,  and  our  expectations 
f  success  were  great. 

"  I  had,  however,  only  one  person,  and 
lat  your  nurse^  who  could  prove  your 
ientity,  as  heing  delivered  to  her  by  me  ; 
T  the  woman  who  was  present  at  your 
irth  had,  as  you  know,  given  evidence 
;ainst  me  on  my  trial,  and  was,  of  course, 
rrayed  against  me  now.  The  result  was, 
lat  I  failed  to  prove  you  Madeline's  child ; 
3r  there  was  such  an  array  of  evidence 
in  the  other  side:  some  swore  that 
iej  knew  the  child  delivered  to  the  nurse 
A  have  died  while  I  was  in  prison,  and 
UKrther  infant  to  have  been  substituted  in 
lier  place  by  your  excellent  nurse,  with  the 
^)e  of  reaping  a  reward  from  me.  The 
jvy  accordingly  returned  their  verdict,  that 
^  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 

fOQ  the  child  of  Madeline. 

*  *  * 

'*My  enemy  was  in  court,  and  the  nurse 
^^t^ewards  told  me,  she  would  swear  he  was 
the  man  she  had  seen  in  the  former  attempt 
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to  carry  you  away.  It  availed  not  no 
but  as  I  was  leaving  the  court,  determii 
to  seek  more  evidence,  and  try  the  ca 
again,  I  caught  bis  eye,  which  was  fi: 
upon  me  with  such  a  glance  of  implaca 
enmity,  that  I  turned  from  it  with  bono 
''  Not  long  after  this  my  partner  di 
leaving  the  business  to  his  son,  with  wfa 
I  continued  to  act.  Meantime  I  pursi 
my  inquiries,  but  did  not  succeed  in  eli 
ing  any  thing  of  material  service  to 
cause.  But  as  I  returned  home  late  * 
evening  from  the  counting-house,  I  ' 
suddenly  set  on  by  some  ruffians,  i 
stabbed  me  in  several  parts  of  the  bo 
and  decamped,  leaving  me  for  dead.  I 
for  some  hours  insensible,  but  was  at  len 
found,  just  as  my  senses  returned,  and  ^ 
brought  home,  as  you  recollect,  MadeV 
with  little  hope  of  recovery.  Yet  it  plea 
the  Lord  again  to  raise  me  up,  and  whe 
reflected  on  all  the  circumstances  of 
case,  my  mind  shrunk  with  horror  from 
fate  which  I  feared  awaited  us  both  fi 
that  dreadful  man.  A  settled  melanct 
seized  on  me,  and  I  felt  mjrself  doomed 
be  his  victim.  At  length  I  was  persua 
to  quit  my  native  country ;  and  having  f 
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my  share  in  the  business  for  a  considerable 
sum,  which  I  placed  at  interest  in  the  hands 
of  a  banker^  I  set  out,  as  you  recollect,  to 
the  continent,  where  we  continued  five 
years,  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

''The  time  was  now  fast  approaching 
when,  if  you  were  not  established  in  your 
lights,  they  were  lost  for  ever ;  and  it  struck 
me  one  day  that  my  friend,  who  had  first 
informed  me  of  Richard  Mortimer's  charac- 
ter, and  who  was  now  a  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  might  aid  me  in  the  matter,  and 
therefore  I  wrote  to  him.  He  undertook 
the  business  with  alacrity,  and  employed 
proper  i^ents  to  procure  documentary  and 
other  evidence  of  the  facts  necessary  to 
prove  the  perjury  of  the  ^witnesses  against 
as. 

"  The  business  was  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily, when  intelUgence  came  to  me  that 
iDy  banker  had  failed,  and  that  all  which 
vas  secured  to  me  of  a  considerable  pro- 
perty was  about  five  hundred  pounds.  It 
<&dy  remained  for  me  now  to  adopt  some 
coarse  of  life  which  would  enable  me  to 
^port  us  both,  till  you  should  be  esta- 
blished in  your  rights.  And  my  friend, 
having  transacted  business  for  Sir  Richard 
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Boyle,  advised  me  to  resume  my  profess 
in  this  town.  I  have  done  so,  as  you  kn< 
and  succeeded  :  but>  alas !  my  evil  dest 
pursues  me,  and  my  tormentor  has  foi 
me  out  in  this  last  retreat !  Yes,  my  d 
child,  this  day  have  I  met  him  at  the  fa 
quet  given  by  the  townsmen  in  honoui 
their  charter.  He  is  the  bearer  of  t 
charter,  but  how  he  came  to  be  engagec 
the  business,  or  what  his  designs  are,  I  c 
not  say. 

'*  His  plan  must  be  deeply  laid,  and 
object  desperate,  when  he  has  run  sue 
risk  in  coming  to  this  town,  and  engaf 
himself  in  the  service  of  Sir  Richard  Bo 
I  have  thought  to  report  him  to  the  aut 
rities,  but  how  would  that  avail  ?  I  havf 
evidence  to  prove  his  former  guUt,  m 
less  would  my  conjectures  of  his  pref 
designs  avail  against  a  confidential  agen 
the  greatest  man  in  the  south  of  Irek 
and  I  should  be  only  ridiculed  for  the 
tempt.  I  fear  all  is  over,  something  I 
me  that  my  end  is  nigh — the  meshes  of 
enemy's  net  are  around  me ;  it  is  vain 
me  to  attempt  flight.  My  body  is  iff 
down  by  the  anxieties  of  my  mind.  W< 
that  I  had  tried  to  live  in  obscurity^ 
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allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  iii-gotten  wealth  ! 
But  no,  I  owed  a  duty  to  you,  my  child, 
vhich  I  dared  not  neglect;  and  to  your 
mother^  fair  name,  which  I  was  bound  to 
vindicate.  But  if  he  should  aim  at  your 
life !  Oh,  my  God,  the  thought  is  terrible  ! 
No,  he  dares  not,  he  could  not,  savage  as 
he  is,  lay  violent  hands  on  one  so  amiable 

nilovriy^! 

«  *  * 

"  You  will  find  then  the  documents  rela- 
tive to  your  birth,  with  all  the  information 
I  could  collect,  in  the  secret  place  which  I 
noticed  to  you  lately,  as  known  only  to 
ourselves.  I  have  written  to  my  friend, 
that  should  anything  befal  me,  he  will  forth- 
with communicate  with  Sir  William  Nuce, 
under  whose  protection  you,  my  dear  child, 
will  find  shelter  until  your  rights  are  vindi- 
cated. And  now,  farewell.  I  have  briefly 
penned  my  unhappy  story,  that  you  may  be 
satisfied  on  all  points  relative  to  your  ill- 
bted  parents ;  and  that  no  subsequent  in- 
fonnation  should  lead  you  to  look  lightly  on 
the  errors  which  they  committed,  but  rather 
hy  their  example  to  learn  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience. 

*  *  * 
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''I  have  seen  him  again,  he  has  eve' 
dared  to  present  himself  here  in  my  hnmbl 
dwelling  and  demand  a  conference;  bat 
scarcely  know  what  he  said,  for  my  mit 
has  been  of  late  so  confused,  while  his  pi* 
sence  recalled  to  my  memory  all  the  t€ 
rible  past  together  with  my  apprehensio 
for  your  safety,  that  I  heeded  little  1 
words.  Yet  this,  I  recollect  that^he  pr 
fessed  no  longer  to  entertain  any  hosti 
intent,  telling  me  I  may  proceed  in  my  leg 
suit,  but  he  laughed  at  my  efforts  and  final 
left  me,  saying  that  he  scorned  and  de 
pised  me  too  much  to  seek  any  vengeaD« 
upon  one  so  mean,  and  that  I  may  sleep 
peace.  Peace,  alas !  it  is  fled  from  me. 
feel  he  only  means  to  lull  me  into  a  fiJ 
security  till  his  plans  are  ripe  for  exe( 

tion. 

*  *  * 

''  He  is  gone  I  have  been  told  ;  wou 
may  be  for  ever,  a  little  of  the  load  is 
removed  from  my   mind.     Oh !    my 
venly  Father !   I  thank  thee,  that  thou 
taught  me  forbearance,  else  had  I  slair 

or  perished. 

*  *  * 

''  I  hear  a  noise,  hark,  it  is  some 
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Stealthily  entering  at    the   window.     My 
ioom   is  sealed,   he  comes God  of 

leaven  receive  my  soul." 

*  *  * 

Thus  ended  the  manuscript  which  Albert 
ead  in  almost  breathless  eagerness  for  his 
inde,  and  when  it  was  concluded,  they 
;azed  on  each  other  for  some  minutes  in 
likoce  and  horror,  spell-bound  by  the  ter- 
ible  tale.     At  length  Sir  William  said : 

''It  is  most  shocking,  Albert,  if  it  be  true ; 
uid  we  must  forthwith  commence  an  inves- 
igation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
Sfoel  murder." 

"True,  uncle,  have  we  not  too  convincing 
E^roofo  of  its  truth  ?  But  you  seem  to  forget 
Madeline,  the  young  and  beauteous  Made- 
line, who  is  now  in  the  hands  of  her  father's 
KJiwderer.  What  are  we  to  do  for  her 
peacue?" 

"Ay,   boy,    something  must  be    done, 
Vithow  to  find  him  out,  or  whom  to  em- 
ploy, I  know  not ;  few  here  would  be  dis- 
posed to  go  in  pursuit,  at  their  own  proper 
^^Mffges,  and  we  have  no  regular  military 
or  poUce.'* 
"  It  needs  not,  that  you  look  for  any  one 

^;  1    shall  undertake  the  task  myself. 

Iihall  find  one  friend  to  accompany  me, 
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and  with  a  trusty  servant  we  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  undertaking." 

**  Well,  Albert,  I  cannot  find  fault  with 
your  ardour  in  this  cause,  I  only  warn  you 
to  be  cautious  how  you  spill  blood  or  com- 
mit violence  in  a  quarrel  of  which  we  yel 
know  only  one  side.'* 

"  Fear  me  not,  I  will  not  pollute  myselj 
with  the  villain's  blood,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
but  rather  drag  him  to  justice,  that  the 
agents  of  the  law  may  perform  on  him  theii 
odious  task,  if  I  had  Madeline  once  res- 
cued from  his  fell  hands." 

**  Here  again,  Albert,  I  would  entreat  you 
to  be  cautious ;  you  know  not  yet  what  that 
young  person  is ;  all  this  story  about  hei 
birth  may  be  a  fabrication." 

''It  is  unavailing,  dear  uncle,  to  suggest 
to  me  caution  on  such  a  subject ;  my  mind 
is  resolved  and  we  waste  precious  moments 
in  discussing  doubts." 

Thus  saying  he  hastened  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  his  enterprise  and  in  an  hour  wac 
on  his  road  to  Cork,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  and  trusty  servant  well  armed.  They 
reached  that  city  in  a  few  hours,  and  made 
diligent  inquiries  after  the  parties  of  whom 
they  were  in  search,  but  without  avail;  and 
Albert  then  proceeded  to  Youghal  where 
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Sir  Richard  Boyle  was  to  inform  him  of  the 
facts  and  obtain  his  advice.  On  arriving 
there  he  was  immediately  admitted,  and 
placing  the  manuscript  in  Sir  Richard's 
hands  waited  for  his  decision.  Great  was 
his  indignation  to  find  out  how  he  had  been 
imposed  on  by  a  villain,  and  he  imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  several  trusty  persons 
to  proceed  towards  the  sea-coast  on  both 
Bides,  and  watch  if  any  such  person  was 
about  to  leave  the  country,  as  of  course  he 
would  endeavour  to  do.  It  appeared  from 
his  statement,  that  Richard  Mortimer  had 
presented  himself  to  him,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, asking  for  employment  either  in  a  mi- 
litary or  civil  capacity,  and  representing 
himself  as  one  conversant  in  business  ge- 
nerally, and  who  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances was  reduced  to  a  temporary  embar- 
rassment. Judging  from  his  appearance 
and  address,  that  he  was  what  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  be,  and  having  at  that 
particular  period  need  of  an  intelligent  and 
active  agent,  he  had  employed  him,  and 
having  found  him  answer  the  purpose  well 
he  was  satisfied,  and  made  no  further  in- 
pry.  But  Mortimer  had  not  given  in  his 
ml  name,  nor  had  he  returned  from  the  last 

▼OL.  I.  I- 
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embassy,  notwithstanding  his  time  had 
been  limited,  as  abready  stated. 

On  ascertaining  these  facts,  Albert  re- 
solved on  returning  to  Cork,  thinking  that  it 
was  most  likely  that  Madeline's  captor,  per- 
haps  murderer,  would  endeavour  to  embark 
there.  His  impatience  was  such,  that  be 
stayed  not  even  for  refreshment  after  his 
conference  with  Sir  Richard,  but  looking 
only  to  the  rescue  of  his  adored  Madeline, 
he  pressed  onward  with  a  frenzied  haste 
that  was  but  badly  responded  to  by  his 
jaded  steed. 

On  arriving  at  Cork,  he  found  that  his 
friends  had  not  been  negligent  of  the  charge 
he  had  given  them ;  for  after  searching  every 
quarter  of  the  city  they  had  at  length 
lighted  on  a  house  of  entertainment,  in  a 
remote  suburb,  where  they  found  a  person 
answering  to  the  description.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  two  others,  with  a  lady  close- 
ly muffled,  and  had  arrived  two  nights 
previously.  It  was  ascertained,  that  whilst 
the  two  persons  had  gone  into  the  city, 
the  gentleman  and  lady  had  remained  by 
themselves  ;  that  refreshment  had  been 
called,  and  that  the  lady  had  refused  to 
take  any  thing  more  than  a  glass  of  wine, 
appearing  to  have  suffered  much  from  fa- 
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tigue  or  grief,    for  she  looked  pale   and 
haggard,  though  very  young. 

Soon  after  nightfall,  the  absent  pair  re- 
turned, and  after  conferring  with  their  prin- 
cipal all  four  departed,  the  lady  seeming 
almost  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  leader. 
Nothing  could  be  discovered  concerning 
their  subsequent  movements.  Fresh  in- 
quiries were  set  on  foot,  and  rewards  of- 
fered to  any  one  who  would  give  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  but  apparently 
without  effect,  and  Albert  began  to  think 
the  parties  must  have  moved  in  another 
direction;  but  whither  he  could  not  con- 
jecture. BafBed  and  almost  distracted  with 
the  fruitless  result  of  his  inquiries,  he 
was  returning  to  his  lodgings,  on  the  night 
after  his  arrival,  about  twelve  o'clock,  when 
in  turning  the  corner  of  a  street  leading  to 
the  wharf,  he  perceived  three  persons  walk- 
ing slowly  before  him  and  apparently  in 
earnest  conversation ;  two  were  in  the  dress 
of  sailors,  but  the  third  was  dressed  as  a 
candier  of  the  period,  and  wore  a  short 
Spanish  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 
Albert  stopped  to  watch  their  motions, 
^  seeing  them  turn  towards  the  river, 
^here  a  wall  ran  along  the  water's  brink 

l2 
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with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  landing 
place,  he  managed  to  get  under  the  shadow 
of  this  wall,  and  close  to  the  stairs  where 
they  descended  to  the  river.  As  the  wind 
blew  towards  him,  he  could  catch  some 
parts  of  their  conversation,  to  which  he 
listened  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 

The  subject  appeared  to  be  tidings  which 
the  sailors  had  brought  of  a  vessel  being  in 
the  harbour  and  waiting  for  some  particular 
person,  and  of  their  having  obtained  an  in- 
adequate reward  for  their  service  ;  they, 
therefore,  remonstrated  with  the  third  per- 
son, and  refused  to  launch  their  boat  again, 
unless  the  gratuity  were  increased,  and  a 
further  sum  given  for  the  next  voyage.  Al- 
bert had  no  doubt  that  this  third  person  was 
Richard  Mortimer,  as  well  from  the  glimpse 
he  caught  of  his  person,  as  from  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  and  when  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  object  designed  was  to  convey  him 
and  some  other  persons  to  the  ship  in  the 
harbour,  he  lost  not  a  moment,  but  returned 
to  his  friends,  directed  some  to  watch  the 
quay,  and  having  procured  a  good  boat  to 
pursue  any  craft  they  might  see  put  out  from 
the  shore,  whilst  he  and  two  others  rode 
with  all  speed  to  Passage,  where  he  had  a 
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stout  sea  boat  ready,  and  on  the  look  out 
for  the  fugitives. 

The  night  had  at  first  appeared  rather 
mild,  but  after  twelve  o'clock  the  wind 
began  to  rise,  and  rain  poured  in  torrents : 
the  moon  was  almost  hidden  in  clouds, 
and  it  could  be  only  some  desperate  enter- 
prise which  could  induce  any  one  to  ven- 
ture out  into  the  channel.  The  friends, 
who  bad  been  left  to  watch  at  the  quay, 
continued  for  more  than  an  hour  observing 
every  movement,  but  no  boat  stirred ;  at 
length  when  they  were  drenched  by  the  rain 
and  nearly  chilled  with  the  cold,  they 
deemed  it  better  to  row  down  the  river  and 
observe  the  shores  on  either  side.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  by  a  sudden 
glimpse  of  moonlight  they  perceived  a  boat 
put  off  from  the  northern  shore,  and  move 
rapidly  towards  the  harbour.  The  next 
i&oment,  she  was  hidden  from  them,  but 
they  followed  with  all  the  speed  in  their 
power  in  the  course  which  she  had  appa- 
i^y  taken.  For  two  miles  the  chase  con- 
sumed; and  now  the  weather  began  to 
dear,  when  the  pursuers  could  perceive 
they  had  gained  considerably  on  the  craft 
before  them ;  they  therefore  redoubled  their 
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exertions,  till  they  neared  her  so  much  as  to 
be  within  hail.  Her  crew  now  ceased  their 
labours  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  they  deli- 
berated what  to  do,  and  the  distance  was 
diminished  to  about  fifty  yards.  Just  as 
the  pursuers  were  hailing  her,  the  flash  of 
fire-  arms  was  seen,  a  rattling  sound  rever- 
berated over  the  water,  and  the  foremost 
oarsman  in  the  pursuing  boat  fell  forward, 
shot  through  the  back.  All  was  confusion 
amongst  them,  and  the  chased  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  delay,  darted  ahead  and  quickly 
rounded  the  promontory,  which  brought 
them  into  the  bay  of  Passage.  Ere  the 
other  party  could  recover  from  their  panic, 
they  had  gained  so  much  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  be  overtaken,  deprived  as  their 
pursuers  were  of  one  oar  ;  still,  laying  the 
poor  fellow  who  had  been  shot,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  the  latter  righted%  and  fol- 
lowed with  what  speed  they  could.  Just  as 
they  rounded  the  cape,  another  boat  was  seen 
putting  oflf  from  the  land  and  skimming 
with  lightning  speed  over  the  now  calm 
bosom  of  the  bay.  A  shout  raised  by  the 
new  pursuers  was  answered  by  the  others, 
and  both  then  strained  at  their  oars  as  if 
for  life  or  death.    The  moon  now  shone 
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forth  in  unclouded  majesty,  and  the  first 

boat  was  descried  about  half  a  mile  in  front 

of  the  foremost  boat,  and  was  rapidly  losing 

gnmnd.      Seeing    this,    her   crew  altered 

their  course  and  steered  for  the  opposite 

shore,  which  threw  their  foremost  pursuers 

a  Ktde  back  ;  but  the  men  in  the  other  boat 

obeerving  the  movement,  and  being  further 

oat  in  the  channel^  steered  right  across  her 

path  to  intercept  her.   It  was  not  long  before 

Albert  and  his  crew  made  up  for  their  loss, 

and  approached  within  speaking  distance ;  a 

person  now  stood  up  in  the  boat,  while  the 

boatmen  rested  on  their  oars,  and  taking 

deliberate  aim  was  about  to  fire  as  before, 

bat  Albert  had  observed  the  action  and 

called  to  his  crew  to  lie  down  flat  on  their 

hcB6 ;  his  command  was  obeyed  and  the  ball 

whizzed  over  their  heads.    ^*  Pull,  men,  for 

your  lives,"  said  he;  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 

oaiB  brought  them  close  to  the  boat,  when 

Albert  again  called  to  them  to  surrender,  but 

was  answered  by  the  flash  and  report  of  a 

pstol,  the  ball  from  which  passed  through 

the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  but  he  regarded 

it  not.    At  this  moment,  the  other  boat 

came  up,  when  a  cry  for  help  was  heard 

from  a  female  voice,  and  both  crews  were 
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about  to  grasp .  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
but  by  a  dexterous  management  of  the  rud- 
der, they  were  again  thrown  out  for  a  fe^ 
yards.  During  this  interval,  the  leadei 
stood  up,  and  with  furious  violence  stamped 
with  his  heel  several  times  against  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  staving  and  sinking  her.  His  crew 
observed  the  motion  and  rose  to  grapple 
with  and  prevent  him,  but  they  were  too  late, 
a  gurgling  sound  of  water  was  heard  rush- 
ing in,  the  vessel  lurched,  then  seemed  tc 
settle  steadily,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
filled  and  sunk  into  the  deep,  whilst  the 
oaths  and  imprecations  of  the  crew,  as  thej 
struggled  with  the  perpetrator  of  the  wan- 
ton and  horrible  deed,  rose  to  Heaven  min- 
gled with  the  shrieks  of  the  female  thufi 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  ocean.  A  mo- 
ment after  and  he  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
with  powerful  arms  stemmed  the  waves, 
making  towards  the  shore  which  was  not  hx 
distant. 

Albert,  quick  as  thought,  had  divested 
himself  of  his  cloak,  hat,  and  shoes,  and 
standing  on  the  bow  watched  eagerly  till 
the  female  floated,  buoyed  up  by  her  gar- 
ments, he  then  plunged  in,  and  grasped  hei 
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by  the  kdr  with  his  left  hand,  whilst  with 
the  other  he  tried  to  regain  the  boat.  His 
friends  were  not  insensible  to  his  danger, 
and  their  eager  hands  reached  over  the  side 
to  drag  him  in  with  his  helpless  burden ;  but 
JQSt  as  he  neared  them,  one  of  the  drowning 
wretches,  with  a  death-grasp,  caught  him 
round  the  neck,  and  all  three  sunk  again ; 
Albert  soon  rose,  but  the  drowning  man  still 
clung  to  him.  There  was  only  one  alter- 
native,  an  oar  descended  with  a  crash  on 
the  head  of  the  unhappy  being,  and  he  sunk 
to  rise  no  more.  His  friends  then  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  Albert  and  the  female 
into  the  boat,  where  both  were  laid  ex- 
hausted, while  the  crew  pulled  with  all  their 
iDight  back  to  Passage.  The  other 
boat  had  followed  the  author  of  this  catas* 
trophe,  with  the  intention  of  taking  him 
alive,  but  when  he  perceived  that  they  were 
cutting  him  o£F  from  the  shore  he  ceased  to 
struggle,  and  folding  his  arms,  allowed 
himself  to  sink  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Morning  dawned  brightly  and  gloriously, 
the  rich  mellow  hues  of  an  autumnal  sun 
streamed  in  through  a  small  window  in  a 
little  cottage  of  the  picturesque  hamlet  of 
Passage,  as  Madeline  awaked  after  a  sound 

Ld 
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and  refreshiDg  slumber^  which  had  recruited 
her  exhausted  powers  and  restored  the  flush 
of  health  to  her  cheek.  A  decent  matron 
attended  to  assist  her  in  the  business  of  the 
toilet,  and  prepare  her  to  meet  the  friend 
who  had  rescued  her  from  a  watery  grave. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  was  ready  to 
see  Albert,  and  blushingly  thank  him  for 
his  heroic  conduct ;  but  scarcely  were  the 
first  greetings  over,  when  her  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  engrossing  subject  of  hei 
father,  and  she  anxiously  inquired  about  his 
fate.  Startled  by  her  question,  Albert  knew 
not  what  reply  to  make :  it  struck  him  now 
for  the  first  time,  that  she  must  have  been 
carried  oflf,  without  learning  the  dreadful 
catastrophe ;  and  how  to  break  the  tidings  to 
her  he  knew  not.  His  position  was  ex- 
ceedingly painful  and  difficult,  and  he 
stammered  out  some  reply  which  only 
increased  Madeline's  anxious  perturbation* 
He  gained,  however,  some  command  ovei 
himself,  so  far  as  to  entreat  that  she  would 
be  calm  and  wait  till  he  could  collect  hh 
thoughts,  sufficiently,  to  narrate  distinctly 
the  events  which  had  occurred  since  shi 
had  been  carried  off.  This  hesitation  pre- 
pared in  some  degree  the  bereaved  girl  foi 
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the  dreadfiil  narrative  which  she  must  hear, 
and  she,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  summon 
up  all  her  resolution  to  meet  the  worst. 
Still  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  listen  to 
the  shocking  account  of  a  beloved  father's 
death,  her  previous  sufferings  and  the  pain- 
iiil  apprehension  of  future  destitution  and 
orphanage,  now  that  she  was  deprived  of 
her  only  friend,  altogether  overcame  her, 
and  she  fainted  away.  Alarmed  for  her 
life,  Albert  hastily  summoned  the  mistress 
of  the  cottage,  who  by  her  kindly  aid,  at 
length,  succeeded  in  restoring  animation  ; 
but  Madeline  was  too  weak  and  distressed 
to  see  Albert  again  that  day,  nor  did  he 
venture  to  intrude  on  her,  till  he  was  sum- 
moned at  her  request,  and  found  her  pale 
indeed,  but  composed  and  resigned  to  her 
unhappy  fate.  She  now  listened  to  the 
remainder  of  his  narrative,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  and  entreated  her  most  res- 
pectfully and  earnestly  to  entrust  herself  to 
his  care,  until  she  should  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  his  uncle,  who  he  ventured 
to  a&m,  would  take  care  of  her  as  a 
father,  she  readily  agreed,  and  before  another 
'wur,  Albert  accompanied  by  Madeline, 
^  frigid  and  servant,  was  on  his  way  to 
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Bandon,  where  they  all  arrived  safely,  the 
same  evening,  and  were  received  with  the 
utmost  joy  and  kindness  hy  the  Provost. 

When  Madeline  was  sufficiently  restored 
to  enter  into  the  detail  of  her  adventures, 
she  stated,  that  about  one  o'clock,  on  the 
night  of  her  father's  murder,  she  was  awak- 
ened  by  a  hand  laid  rudely  on  her,  and  a 
voice  desuing  her  to  arise  and  dress  herself, 
and  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  they  met 
the  terrific  glance  of  Mortimer  fastened  on 
her.  She  was  almost  paralysed  with  surprise 
and  terror,  but  ere  she  could  speak,  his 
voice  again  sounded  in  her  ears,  saying 
that  her  father's  life  and  her  own  depended 
on  her  being  silent  and  immediately  obey- 
ing his  command. 

'*  One  scream,  one  loud  word,"  said  he, 
"  and  your  father  as  well  as  you,  die.  I  give 
you  only  a  few  minutes  to  dress,  during 
which  I  shall  retire,  and  see  that  you 
obey." 

The  thought  of  her  father's  danger  in- 
duced her  to  a  prompt  compliance,  and  she 
soon  hurried  on  her  clothes ;  she  had 
scarcely  finished,  when  he  again  entered, 
desired  her  to  put  up  some  additional  gar- 
ments, as  she  must  commence  a  long  jour* 
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ney;  almost  mechanically,  she  complied, 
and  when  all  was    ready,  he  hurried  her 
down  stairs,  locked  the  entrance  door  after 
bim  and  taking  her  arm  in  his,  urged  her 
on  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  wall,  in  a 
part  where   the  ground  within  rose    gra- 
dually to  nearly  a  level  with  the  wall  itself. 
She  ventured   to    remonstrate    with    her 
captor,  hut    was    silenced    by   oaths    and 
threats,  and  he  then  placed  her  in  a  kind  of 
frame-work  which  was  let  down  from  the 
wall  by  ropes  and  with  the  assistance  of  two 
aocompUces,  who  were    waiting  for   him, 
there  she  was  lowered  to  the  ground  out- 
side the  wall,  and  heing  presently  taken  on 
horseback,  in  the  arms  of   the  leader  in 
this  outrage,  all  three  set  off  at  full  speed, 
and  arriving  before  day  at  Cork,  brought 
her  to  the  house  which  we  have  previously 
noticed.     Here  she  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main long,  but  was  carried  to  a  small  cabin, 
about  two  miles  down  the  river,  by  water ; 
where  she  was    kept  closely  confined  till 
Ae  was  forced  into  the  boat,  on  the  night 
rf  her  deliverance,  and  up  to  the  period  of 
Albert's  announcement,  she  had  imagined 
that  her  father  was  alive,  and  his  safety 
involved  in  her  acquiescence  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  persecutor. .   . 
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Means  were  soon  adopted  by  Sir  ^ 
liam,  for  communicating  with  Madelic 
legal  friend,  who  it  was  ascertained  so 
succeeded  as  to  ensure  a  favourable  resi 
in  case  the  claim  in  Sir  Henry  de  Lac 
property  in  her  favour  were  sent  to  tri 
From  him  it  was  also  ascertained,  tl 
Mortimer  had  so  far  involved  in  debt 
that  portion  of  the  estate,  over  which  he  I 
power,  by  his  extravagance  and  licentic 
conduct,  that  scarcely  any  thing  remau 
but  that  part  which  had  been  willed 
his  cousin's  child,  and  which  he  could  i 
touch  till  the  period  of  Umitation  shoi 
have  expired.  It  would  seem,  tl 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  certain  pr 
pect  of  losing  in  the  suit,  and  being  cast 
the  world,  he  had  adopted  the  horrible  < 
pedient  we  have  stated  of  freeing  hims 
from  any  farther  trouble  on  that  sco 
thinking  probably  that,  by  the  destructi 
of  the  father  and  nurse  who  would  be 
witness  against  him,  any  further  proses 
tion  of  the  suit  would  be  prevented ;  i 
whether  he  repented  of  a  part  of  his  hor 
purpose  in  sparing  MadeUne's  life,  or  wl 
his  object  might  have  been  could  never 
ascertained. 

Ere  many  months,  Madeline  was  secoi 
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in  the  legal  possession  of  her  grandfather's 
bequest,  and  much  time  did  not  elapse  till 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Albert,  with  the  full 
consent  of  his  uncle  ;  and  the  happy  pair, 
though  residing  mostly  in  England,  spent  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam who  lived  to  see  their  children  grown 
up,  and  almost  to  forget,  in  their  society, 
the  afflictions  he  had  previously  endured. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Mbthinks,  dame  Margaret,  thou  look- 
est  more  grave  than  usual  this  evening. 
Prithee,  hath  any  thing  occurred  to  disturb 
thy  temper,  for  thou  art  marvellously  un- 


>> 


"  Wherefore  ask  such  a  question  of  me?" 
said  the  lady,  with  some  asperity  of  man- 
ner ;  *'  it  concerns  thee  little  whether  I  am 
sad  or  cheerful,  provided  trade  goes  well 
with  thee,  and  thy  wine-cup  is  well  re- 
pleiiished.'' 

*'  Thou  doest  me  foul  wrong,  sweet 
dame,''  said  the  first  speaker  :  '*  we  have 
been  wedded  now  some  twenty  years,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  I  have  neglected  thy 
comforts ;  and  as  to  the  wine-cup,  it  is  meet 
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that  those  who  toil  the  day,  should  ei 
a  little  comfort  when  business  is  over." 

* '  Perhaps  we  have  lived  longer  togel 
than  one  of  us  desires ;  and  as  to  my  o 
forts  they  have  been  but  few,  how< 
thou  mayest  have  indulged  thy  proj 
sities/' 

"  Well,  dame,  thou  art  over  testy ; 
come,  lay  aside  that  pettish  mood  and 
me  what  wouldst  thou  have,  and  it  si 
go  hard  with  David  Crofts,  if  his  good  di 
is  not  gratified.  Our  business  thrives  i 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  this  fair  town,  \ 
can  lay  his  hand  on  a  larger  sum,  i 
call  it  his  own." 

''It  is  so  far  well,  my  husband,"  { 
the  lady  somewhat  softened,  ''but  w! 
thou  art  hoarding  money,  it  concerns  t 
little  how  much  I  am  perplexed  with  fei 
matters." 

"  Why,  my  honoured  partner,"  rep 
he,  good  humouredly,  "that  is  thy  provii 
and  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  intrude 
it;  but  show  me  how  I  can   lighten 
cares,  and  it  shall  be  done." 

"  I  tell  thee,  David  Crofts,"  said 
again  peevishly,  "  thou  carest  not  for 
children's  welfare  or  whether  they  be  tr 
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edinthe  fear  of  Grod;  thou  wouldst  allow 
them  to  run  wild,  did  I  not  keep  them  in 
check.  There  is  now  thy  son  Richard,  who 
attends  to  nothing,  but  has  joined  himself 
with  the  rakehelly  youths  of  the  town  ;  and 
yet  thou  chidest  him  not.'' 

"  He  is  young,"  replied  the  father, 
"scarcely  nineteen,  and  it  may  be  he  has 
been  kept  down  too  much;  but  I  trust 
there  is  that  in  him  which  will  turn  to 
good." 

"Good  indeed,  God  grant  it,"  said  the 
nwther;  "  but  then  Rose  our  girl,  who 
used  to  be  so  cheerful  and  happy,  she 
kas  become  reserved  and  gloomy.  I  fear 
me  all  is  not  right  there ;  would  that  you 
bad  never  introduced  into  our  family  that 
impudent  scape-grace.  An  apprentice  for- 
woth !  better  he  had  remained  amongst  the 
Irish  kerns.  I  fear  me  our  girl  has  taken 
a  fancy  to  his  fool's  face  and  impudent 
swagger." 

"Hah,"  said  the  other,  *' that  is  more 
than  I  would  suppose  ;  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  wife  Margaret,  it  needs  that  we  look 
about  us,  for  I  have  no  fancy  to  mate  my 
daughter  with  one  of  Irish  blood,  though 
he  be  a  protestant  and  of  gentle  lineage ; 
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much  rather  would  I  give  her  to  an  indai 
trious  man,  who  should  support  her  as  hi 
mother  was  supported ;  for  I  am  disposed  1 
he  of  thy  opinion,  that  he  is  not  suited  ii 
our  humble  and  laborious  life.  But  we  mn 
consult  more  on  this  matter,  when  1  ha^ 
thought  on  it  again,  and  now,  good  dam 
let  me  have  my- evening's  draught." 

The  matron,  without  further  parley,  pn 
duced  a  tankard  into  which  she  poan 
about  a  pint  of  Spanish  wine,  and  her  hu 
band  taking  down  his  pipe  from  the  manil 
piece,  prepared  to  gratify  himself  in  tl 
twofold  departments  of  smoking  and  quiet 
sipping  his  usual  potation. 

The  time  of  our  Uttle  story  was  the  sprii 
of  the  year  1 620,  the  place,  the  good  b 
rough  to  which  we  have  previously  intr 
duced  our  readers,  and  the  characters  we 
a  substantial  inhabitant  of  that  town  ai 
his  wife.  David  Crofts  had  been  one 
the  earliest  and  most  thriving  settlers ;  1 
had  come  from  England  with  some  capit 
which  had  been  vastly  increased  by  caref 
industry  and  successful  speculation.  £ 
business  was  the  woollen  trade,  in  whi 
he  employed  a  considerable  number 
men.     He  was   a  man,  who  gave  bims 
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little  trouble  about  any  thing  but  his  own 
Imsiness ;  never  mixed  himself  with  the 
stirring  events  of  the  day,  and  kept  his 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with 
imperturbable  good  humour,  and  a  quiet, 
cheerful,  patient  disposition,  which  sought 
and  found  enjoyment,  in  almost  every 
event  of  life  ;  but  there  was  too  much  in- 
dolence in  his  temperament,  wherever  any 
thing  but  his  immediate  occupation  was 
concerned.  He  bad  been  elected  one  of 
the  burgesses  of  the  town,  and  might  per* 
haps  some  day  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
Provost. 

His  lady  did  not  possess  so  much  placi- 
dity of  temper,  but  was  rather  quick  and 
passionate,  which  quaUties  were,  however, 
iDostly  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  mildness 
of  her  husband's  manner,  whenever  she  was 
excited.  Yet  she  too  possessed  much  good 
nature,  with  a  great  deal  of  bustling  acti- 
vity and  far  more  acuteness  than  her  lord 
aad  master. 

They  were  seated  opposite  each  other,  on 
^er  side  of  a  blazing  fire,  in  a  small 
^Dscotted  parlour,  the  furniture  of  which 
^tt  mostly  of  massive  oak  strongly  and 
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plainly  made ;  their  seats,  were  two  1 
backed  chairs  and  their  dress  correspoi 
being  of  woollen  stuflf  of  their  own  m 
facture.  When  the  burgess  had  disci 
his  pipe  and  wine,  he  entered  more 
into  the  subject  of  their  previous  convi 
tion,  and  heard  his  worthy  dame  nai 
all  the  causes  of  her  present  apprehensi 
when  they  mutually  agreed  on  a  cei 
line  of  action,  which  will  be  developec 
the  event. 

Ere  they  retired  to  repose,  one  of 
subjects  of  their  conversation  enterec 
wish  them  good  night ;  this  was  their  < 
daughter,  Rose,  a  girl  about  eighteen  ye 
blooming  in  the  full  vigour  of  health, 
looking  the  very  picture  of  contentm 
She  was  below  the  middle  size  and  ra 
full  in  her  person,  yet  was  she  well-for 
in  every  limb,  and  when  she  looked  in  ] 
face  her  bright  laughing  blue  eyes  shoD* 
you  with  irresistible  good  humour, 
was  the  darling  of  both  parents  especi 
of  the  father,  who  had  never  denied 
any  thing,  and  though  the  anxious  mo 
seemed  to  have  recently  discovered  a  d 
nution  of  her  buoyant  spirits  and  an 
creasing  degree  of  gravity,  yet  a  spect 
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who  would  see  her  trip  lightly  to  her 
Other's  chair,  throw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  smile  sweetly  in  his  face,  and  pat  his 
cheek,  with  the  playfulness  of  childhood, 
could  scarcely  imagine  any  heing  more 
untouched  by  care  or  more  free  from  anxiety. 

After  she  had  retired,  the  parents  re- 
mamed  for  a  short  while  longer  till  their 
80D  and  the  apprentice  should  make  their 
appearance,  as  they  had  gone  out  for  a 
walk  after  the  business  of  the  day  was 
closed. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  David  Crofts  was 
op  early  as  usual,  and  bustUng  about  with 
i&ore  than  common  activity.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  his 
eye  was  directed  in  every  quarter,  as  if  he 
^hed  to  find  fault  with  some  person  or 
thing,  did  any  cause  for  censure,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  present  itself.  But  he 
^  disappointed,  for  the  apprentice  was 
^j  at  his  post,  and  attended  with  more 
care  and  activity  than  ever,  having  suffi- 
<^t  acuteness  to  perceive  that  his  master 
was  in  an  unwonted  mood.  Even  his  son, 
though  sometimes  indolent  in  the  morning 
^  often  careless,  was  at  his  post,  and 
^V^Y  active  with  the  apprentice. 

VOL.   I.  M 
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Breakfast  was  served,  and  David  Cro: 
with  his  family  sat  down  to  their  comfo] 
able  meal,  leaving  the  apprentice  to  mil 
the  business,  whilst  they  were  engaged  : 
the  enjoyments  of  the  table.  Bot,  whc 
they  had  done,  he  was  summoned  to  h 
breakfast  which  consisted  of  cold  mea 
bread  and  strong  ale.  When  he  had  finid 
ed,  his  master  who  had  retired  for  a  whi 
returned,  and  with  a  grave  look  sat  dov 
opposite  him,  and  addressed  him  thus : 

''  James,  lad,  I  fear  the  confinement 
the  town  and  our  humble  trade  do  ii 
well  agree  with  thee,  one  used  to  roam  t 
country  free,  and  to  please  thy  fancy 
times  and  hours." 

Now  James  knew  that  there  was  son 
thing  not  pleasant  at  the  bottom  of  1 
master  s  commiseration,  and  he  was  resoh 
to  baffle  his  attack.  He,  therefore,  refit 
quietly, 

''Master  Crofts,  I  care  little  for  t 
country,  and  I  enjoy  health  and  comf 
here  which  are  more  pleasant  to  me  A 
roaming  at  large  without  occupation." 

"  Why,  James,  I  thought  to  gratify  th 
by  giving  up  my  claim  on  thee  for  the  yi 
thou  hast  to  serve,  and  letting  thee  k 
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OQt  for  what  might  suit  thee  better  than 
trade;  and  I  thought  when  your  father 
spprenticed  you,  there  was  much  reluct- 
ance to  come  to  me/' 
"True,  master/'  said  he,  ''but  I  soon 
changed  my  mind  and  learned  to  value 
trade,  and  I  hope  you  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  my  care  and  diligence.     But,  if  there 
be  oae,  I  will  be  more  than  ever  indus- 
tiioas  and  try  to  please  you.    But,  I  be- 
seedi  you,  think  not  of  sending  me  away, 
ibr  I  am  sure  my  father  would  not  receive 
me." 

"  Well,  if  such  be  thy  unsh,  James,"  said 
Us  master,  somewhat  chagrined,  '*  I  can- 
not gainsay  it,  but  I  thought  to  oblige 
thee  with  thy  liberty  ;  so  now  to  business." 
James  rose,  thanked  him,  and  hastened  to 
ihe  ware-room,  where  he  was  soon  ac- 
tively employed  in  arranging  a  new  impor- 
titbn  of  goods  ;  but  David  Crofts  mused  a 
little,  rather  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
lus  plan,  and  sunmsing  that  there  must 
be  Bome  more  cogent  reason  for  his  appren- 
tice's desire  to  stay  with  him  than  his  love 
for  business,  in  which  conclusion  his  more 
locate  spouse  fully  agreed  and  set  her  wits 

M  2 
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to  work  in  discovering  some  other  plan  for 
thwarting  his  views. 

James  Sullivan  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
landowner,  who  lived  some  miles  from  the 
town,  and  whose  ancestors,  like  many 
others,  had  forfeited  extensive  possessions 
in  the  Desmond  insurrection,  yet  by  a  timely 
submission,  a  small  portion  had  been  re- 
tained by  his  grandfatJier  who  having  em- 
braced the  reformed  faith,  continued  thence- 
forth faithful  to  the  crown.  Now  James's 
father  seeing  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  trade,  had  sufficient 
sense  to  propose  to  his  second  son  James 
that  he  should  be  apprenticed  to  some  res- 
pectable business,  and  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion and  a  struggle  with  his  pride,  he  agreed 
to  sink  the  dignity  of  the  O'Sullivans  in  the 
drudgery  of  a  shop.  The  great  O  prefixed 
to  the  name,  had  been  parted  with  before, 
when  the  family  became  protestant  as  had 
been  the  case  with  many  others  in  order  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  their  English  neigh- 
bours. From  that  period  to  the  time  we 
have  introduced  him  to  our  readers,  a 
space  of  six  years,  James  had  continued 
to  attend  to  business  with  sufficient  care  to 
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satisfy  his  master  ;  but  we  shall  not  say 
how  soon  the  beauty  of  Rose  Crofts  and  her 
smrny  smUe  influenced  his  determination 
on  the  subject.  Certain  it  was,  however, 
that  they  were  not  altogether  without  ef- 
fect in  confirming  his  industrious  resolves, 
nor  was  Rose  insensible  to  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  apprentice,  whose  handsome 
person,  manly  gait  and  cheerful  temper 
were  not  likely  to  be  passed  by  without 
remark;  besides  that  he  always  found  or 
made  opportunities  of  being  obliging  and 
attentive  to  her  without  stepping  out  of 
his  subservient  condition,  or  seeming  to 
intnide  himself  on  her  notice.  Now  Dame 
Crofts  was  one  of  those  managing  and  in- 
ventive mothers,  who  when  baffled  in  one 
plan  of  operations  are  never  at  a  loss  for 
another,  and  therefore  when  she  found  that 
the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  his  own  in- 
dinations  prevented  James  from  being  thus 
summarily  dismissed  from  her  house,  she 
stmck  out  a  new  line  of  action,  which  she 
thought  likely  to  send  him  away  voluntarily. 
There  was  in  the  town  another  of  the  bur- 
gesses, named  Cecil,  who  had  an  only  son 
William,  the  reputed  heir  to  considerable 
property  in  money  and  land,  and  who  had  se- 
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vend  times  manifested  a  regard  for  Rose, 
but  had  hitherto  received  no  encourage- 
ment from  her  or  her  parents,  as  they 
thought  her  much  too  young  to  enter  into 
any  engagement.  Dame  Crofts,  therefore, 
turned  her  attention  to  this  quarter,  and 
holding  out  some  encouragement  to  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  soon  had  him  introduced  as  the 
professed  suitor  of  her  daughter,  and  it 
was  no  small  part  of  her  tactics  to  show 
this  in  every  feasible  way  to  the  appren- 
tice, one  of  whose  duties  was  to  wait  at 
table,  after  the  custom  of  the  times,  on  his 
master's  family.  Now,  thought  the  good 
lady,  if  he  has  half  the  spirit  which  he  gets 
credit  for,  he  will  never  endure  to  wait 
upon  a  favoured  rival,  and  thus  be  de- 
meaned in  the  presence  of  my  daughter,  if 
he  really  loves  her. 

WiUiam  Cecil  was,  therefore,  firequently  a 
guest  at  dinner  and  received  every  atten- 
tion which  Mrs.  Crofts  could  show  him. 
She  narrowly  watched  the  motions  and 
looks  of  James  whilst  he  went  through  his 
menial  duties,  but  neither  in  face  or  ges- 
ture could  she  discern  the  expected  dissa- 
tisfaction. He  performed  the  usual  routine 
with  perfect  composure,  readiness  and  in- 
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difference,  aat  down  afterwards  to  his  own 
meal,  with  content,  and  ate  with  his  usual 
appetite.    She  was  quite  puzzled  and  be- 
gan to  think  she  had  come  to  a  wrong  con- 
doaion  about  him,  and  that  he  was  not  in 
reality  in  love  with  her  daughter ;  but  she 
did  not  observe  that  the  apprentice's  me- 
nial daty  was  lightened  and  rendered  pleas- 
ing by  the  simple  hct  of  Rose's  presence, 
nor  that  it  was  even  made  a  source  of  en- 
joyment by  an  occasional  smile  or  an  ap- 
proving glance  from  her  to  the  watchful 
servitor.     But  how  stood  her  feelings  in 
referaice  to  her  suitor  ? 

On  this  subject  she  scarcely  dared  to 
think,  until  it  was  forced  upon  her  by  her 
mother,  whose  intimations  became  daily 
nK)re  distinct  and  plain,  that  she  should  re- 
move William  Cecil  as  her  future  husband. 
Tvas  then  she  began  really  to  discover 
tbather  affections  were  given  to  another, 
tboagh  she  knew  not  yet  all  that  love 
BMnt.  She  did  indeed  like  James  Sullivan: 
hfi  was  so  handsome,  so  manly,  so  good- 
hittioared  and  obliging,  she  had  never  seen 
^nte  die  liked  so  much,  and  she  thought  it  a 
shame  that  such  a  degrading  custom  pre- 
vailed as  to  make  a  young  man  like  him 
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wait  at  table.  She  wished  it  were  abo- 
lished, and  surely  if  she  ever  had  her  own 
house,  and  that  her  husband  were  in  busi- 
ness, no  such  service  should  be  exacted 
from  her  apprentices,  at  least  if  they  were 
well-born  and  like  James.  Then  as  to 
William  Cecil,  he  was  no  doubt  a  well- 
looking  young  man,  and  could  talk  agreea- 
bly, but  there  was  too  much  freedom  in  his 
manner,  and  he  had,  she  thought,  a  sinister 
look  on  some  occasions  which  did  not 
please  her,  besides,  he  was  by  some  repre- 
sented as  wild  and  reckless,  and  she  could 
not  like  such  a  character  ;  he  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  her  father's  apprentice. 

Well,  but  her  mother  had  showed  that 
she  approved  of  him,  and  wished  her  to  re- 
ceive him  as  her  suitor  ;  that  could  not  be, 
she  was  sure,  quite  sure,  she  never  would 
like  him  enough  to  spend  her  life  with  him; 
but  if  her  parents  insisted — she  heaved  an 
involuntary  sigh,  no,  they  never  will  force 
their  poor  Rose  to  marry  a  man  she  does 
not  love !  This  generally  concluded  her 
thoughts  on  the  subject ;  but  all  her  reflec- 
tions tended  only  to  fix  the  image  of  James 
more  firmly  on  her  mind.  Thus  were  mat- 
ters situated,  when  the  first  of  May  ap*> 
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proached,  and  the  townsmen  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  usual  games  and  pastimes 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their 
own  land,  for  being  entirely  English  they 
had  brought  with  them  all  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  merry  England.  These  pastimes 
did,  indeed,  too  frequently  degenerate  into 
licentiousness,  so  as  to  incur  the  censure 
Dot  merely  of  the  more  strict  religionist, 
but  of  every  person  who  regarded  public 
morals  ;  however  suitable  pains  were  taken 
by  the  authorities  as  well  as  the  more  grave 
and  respectable  townsmen,  to  prevent  any 
excess  on  the  present  occasion.  On  May 
eve,  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  went  forth 
from  the  town  with  music  of  pipe  and  tabor 
to  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  with  songs 
&Qd  dancing  began  to  despoil  the  birch 
^d  other  trees  of  their  branches.  Others 
cut  down  a  large  and  straight  sapling  for 
the  maypole,  which  they  decorated  with 
Conches  of  flowers  and  gaudy  ribbons  tied  in 
knots  and  festoons  to  its  very  extremity; 
^hen  they  had  amused  themselves  to 
f^r  a  late  hour,  the  maypole  was  drawn 
borne  by  oxen  having  their  horns  decorated 
with  bunches  of  flowers,  accompanied  by 

M   3 
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hundreds  singing  various  amusing  a 
cheerful  songs.  They  brought  the  tree 
the  widest  part  of  the  northern  stre 
where  it  was  reared  and  made  fast  in  t 
ground,  when  all  joined  hands  and  danc 
around  it  with  wild  and  fantastic  gesture 
they  then  made  various  bowers,  arboi 
and  little  groves  around  it  of  the  le 
branches  which  they  had  brought,  and,  t 
done,  proceeded  in  groups  about  the  to 
singing  merrily  as  they  went,  and  stopp: 
occasionally  to  wish  the  compliments  of  1 
season  or  chaunt  a  merry  ditty  under  i 
window  of  some  fair  damsel.  Most  of  1 
yoimg  men  continued  up  all  night,  tli 
occupied,  and  early  in  the  morning  all,  be 
male  and  female  began  to  prepare  thei 
selves  for  the  business  of  the  day.  It  iw 
useless  to  think  of  serious  occupation, 
that  most  of  the  shops  were  closed  and 
traffic  and  labour  suspended. 

Amongst  the  rest  David  Crofts  shut ! 
warehouse  and  gave  permission  to 
household  to  attend  the  festival.  Jan 
Sullivan  had  more  than  once  before  8< 
this  pastime,  but  his  Irish  pride  did  not  p 
mit  him  to  mingle  in  a  sport  introduced 
strangers,  and  he  did  not  now  feel  dispoi 
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even  to  be  a  looker  on,  till  he  understood 
that  Rose  was  to  go  with  her  father  to  view 
tlie  sports.      A  rustic    throne   had    been 
Elected  overshadowed  with  green  boughs 
decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  flaunt- 
ing with  flags  of  various  colours.     About 
^^eive  o'clock,  the  games  were  ushered  in 
\^j  a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  when 
t^  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May  came  forth 
from  one  of  the  arbours,  attended  by  their 
nock  court;  both  these  personages  were 
checked  out  in  the  most  fantastic  manner, 
^th  uncouth  head-dresses,  scarfs,  feathers, 
gaudy  doublets,   rings   and  bells.      They 
^ere  escorted  to  their  throne,    and    his 
•Majesty  of  the  May  made  a  short  speech, 
caQing    on    all    his  liege  subjects   to   be 
obedient  to  his  laws,  and  to   thank   him 
for   the    entertainment      he     had     pro- 
vided.     A   shout    followed    this    speech, 
And  then  the  trumpets  sounded,   and  the 
8pace  in  front  was  cleared  for  the  per- 
formers. 

There  entered  first  a  set  of  Morris- 
d^uicers,  habited  in  tight  drawers  and  doub- 
^1  with  a  short  cloak  or  cape  over  the 
•hoolders,  just  covering  the  elbows,  and  on 
tbeir  beads  a  kind  of  cap  having  two  peaks, 
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projecting  one  on  each  side  of  the  face  ;  to 
these  were  attached  small  bells,  as  also  to 
their  capes  and  arms.  One  carried  a  pipe 
and  tabor,  with  which  he  played  for  the 
rest,  who  danced  with  many  ludicrbus  ges- 
tures, to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  applauded  with  all  their  might. 
When  they  had  frisked  about  in  this  man- 
ner for  some  time,  they  retired,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  hobby-horse,  which  was 
a  compound  figure,  resembling  the  head 
and  tail  of  a  horse,  with  a  light  wooden 
frame  for  the  body,  and  attached  to  the 
person  who  performed  the  part ;  the  figure 
was  all  covered  with  trappings,  reaching  to 
the  ground,  which  effectually  concealed  the 
feet  of  the  actor.  Thus  equipped,  he  cur- 
vetted, pranced,  ambled,  trotted,  neighed, 
and  paced  about,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  spectators ;  and  then  retreated  to 
make  way  for  a  more  imposing  show.  This 
was  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 
equipped  in  appropriate  dresses,  their  coats, 
hoods  and  hose  being  of  Kendal  green. 
They  were  armed  with  sword  and  buckler, 
bow  and  arrows.  They  first  exhibited  a 
sham  fight  with  sword  and  buckler,  and 
then  proceeded  to  shoot  at  the  butts  which 
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were  placed  Aear.  All  shot  well,  and 
planted  their  shafts  in  the  hutt ;  hut  two  in 
particular  struck  in  the  very  centre  ring, 
so  near  that  no  distinction  could  be  made 
between  them.  These  were  some  of  the 
principal  young  men  of  the  town,  and 
amongst  them  the  most  successful  marks- 
men were  Rose's  brother  and  William 
Cecil.  James  had  wandered  about,  looking 
at  the  several  merry  groups,  and  diverted 
by  the  buffoonery ;  but  there  was  no  part 
in  which  he  felt  any  desire  to  participate, 
save  the  latter ;  and  from  this  he  was  de- 
barred by  the  want  of  weapons,  and  his 
ignorance  of  archery.  There  was,  how- 
ever, something  next  introduced,  in  which 
be  thought  he  might  excel ;  this  was, 
shooting  at  a  mark  with  powder  and  ball. 
The  Robin  Hood  company  were  those  who 
came  forward  for  this  sport,  but  offered  any 
of  the  spectators  liberty  to  try  their  chance. 
The  mark  was  set  up  at  fifty  yards  ;  for  it 
must  be  observed,  that  both  the  arms  used, 
and  the  skill  in  using  them  at  that  day, 
were  only  of  an  inferior  character ;  the 
mark  was  a  small  earthern  vessel  set  on  a 
poie,  and  most  of  the  party  tried  in  vain  to 
strike,  but  fell  wide  of  it.     When  it  came 
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to  Cecil's  part,  who  peroonate4  Rob 
Hood,  he  fired,  and  struck  a  splinter  fro 
the  post,  on  one  aide  near  the  mark, 
shout  of  applause  followed  ;  but  ere  it  dxi 
away,  a  person  came  forward,  habited 
plain  russet,  and  requested  to  be  allows 
permission  to  shoot.  William  Cecil  look< 
at  him  contemptuously,  and  said — 

"It  is  only  David  Croft's  apprentice 
well,  young  man,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  1 
laughed  at,  you  may  try  your  hand." 

Without  noticing  the  insult,  the  othi 
replied, 

"  I  have  no  weapon,  but  if  you  lend  d 
yours,  I  will  try." 

Ashamed  to  refuse,  but  anticipating  t] 
other's  defeat,  he  sulkily  handed  him  tl 
gun,  which  James  charged,  and  throwii 
himself  into  a  proper  position,  fired ;  tl 
little  vessel  flew  about  in  fragments,  ai 
the  applauding  throng  proclaimed  hi 
victor.  James  retired,  but  not  before  1 
had  observed  that  one  at  least  amongst  tl 
spectators  glanced  at  him  with  appr 
bation. 

Again  the  amusements  went  on,  ai 
foot-ball,  nine-pins,  with  many  other  sporl 
occupied  the  crowd.     Wrestling  also  cqe 
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^eoced,  and  the  Robin  Hood's  men  in  this 

carried  off  the  palm  from  all ;  till  at  length, 

"When  their  leader  challenged  any  amongst 

Ifte  crowd  to  try  a  fall  with  him,  the  russet 

sown  again  stepped  forward  and  accepted 

tJie  challenge.     Cecil  eyed  him  with  no 

Aiendly  feelings,  but  with  a  greater  degree 

of  contempt  for  his  skill  in  this  exercise 

timnin  the  former,  as  it  was  one  almost 

peculiarly  English,  and  requiring  consider- 

sible  practice,  rather  than  bodily  strength ; 

yxX  James  stood  quietly  waiting  his  oppo- 

xient's  pleasure.    The  laws  of  the  game  re- 

<]aired  that  they  should  be  divested  of  their 

^pper  coats  and  mantles,  and  exposed,  so 

fior  as  decency  permitted,  allowing  the  ad- 

ymarj  nothing  to  lay  hold  on  but  the 

luQbs  or  leather  girdle. 

Both  young  men  were  soon  ready,  and 
stood  watching  each  other :  their  hands  were 
tf  the  same  moment  stretched  out,  and  each 
grasped  his  opponent's  right  shoulder  with 
^  left  hand,  and  his  left  elbow  with  his 
Hgbt,  looking  each  other  full  in  the  face, 
they  seemed  waiting  each  for  the  other  to 
^m.  The  struggle  was  commenced  by 
^  making  a  feint  with  one  foot  to  trip 
^  sdTcrsary,  which  he  avoided,  and  at  the 
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same  moment  drew  him  near  so  as  to  bei 
his  spine  into  a  curve,  and  thereby  destn 
his  centre  of  gravity ;  still  he  stirred  hi 
not  from  his  position,  and  by  a  powerf 
effort  of  his  right  arm  on  the  other's  shou 
der,  Cecil  succeeded  in  moving  him  bac' 
thus  recovering  the  perpendicular.  Th< 
made  several  feints,  and  strained  with  f 
their  might  to  raise  each  other  off  tl 
ground,  they  twined  back  and  forwarc 
and  once  after  a  violent  effort,  James  wi 
cast  on  the  knee,  but  the  next  moment  1 
was  up  again,  and  had  his  hand  firm 
grasping  the  other's  girdle.  It  was  not  loi 
then  before  he  shook  the  steadiness  of  h 
footing,  and  keeping  hun  almost  at  arm 
length,  he  dexterously  applied  one  foo 
raising  him  a  little  by  main  strength,  an 
then  flung  him  on  his  back  with  a  tremej 
dous  fall.  The  spectators  again  raised 
shout  of  triumph,  while  James  retired  i 
before  to  avoid  further  notice.  Cecil  afb 
a  while  rose  chagrined  and  crest-fallen,  an 
joining  his  companions,  consoled  himse 
as  he  best  could  for  his  defeat.  It  was  n< 
with  pleasure  that  David  Crofts  viewc 
the  success  of  his  apprentice ;  for  beside 
his  matrimonial  speculation  for  Rose,  h 
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prejudice  was  grievously  piqued  at 

ight  (tf  a  mere  Irishmau  overcom- 

!)e8t  wrestler  in  the  town  in  their 

s  sport  jyoang  Crofts  shared  some- 

his  friend's  vexation  at  this  unto- 

olt^  and  felt  disposed  to  join  him 

of  his  presumption.     The  sports 

d  for  some  time  longer,  when  diffe- 

es  retired  to  the  booths  and  arbours 

the  refreshments  provided.    The 

I  Lady  of  the  May,  who  were  two 

persons  of  the  town,  were  enter- 

^  the  young  men  who  had  got  up 

,  and  when  they  had  sufficiently 

their  appetites,  summoned  again 

eges  to  join  in  the  dance.     They 

leyed   with    alacrity,   and  various 

irmed ;  amongst  others,  Rose  was 

by  her  suitor  to  join  him  in  one 

did  not  refuse,  though  she  had 

:her  she  had  not  been  asked,  and 

earliest  opportunity  of  retreating 

ather's  side.    Most  of  the  graver 

n  now  began  to  retire ;   but  the 

and  humbler  class  continued  to 

lemselves  till  a  late  hour  in  the 

Richard  Crofts   and  his  friend 

out  in  masquerading  dress,  amus- 
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ing  themselves  by  jokes  up<m  all  that  cam* 
in  their  way,  and  by  little  acts  of  gallantr 
towards  the  younger  females. 

Amongst  others  whom  they  lighted  a: 
was  James,  as  he  strolled  about,  and  the 
approached  with  a  view  to  banter  him. 

''  Ho  r'  said  one,  '^  here  is  a  wild  Irish 
man  newly  fledged.  Liet  me  see  thy  wings, 
friend ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  the 
skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  peered  ynder  it. 

Now  James  had  no  objection  to  hum^ 
the  conceit  a  little,  though  he  was  not  ip 
the  most  placid  temper,  and  he  replied 
gaily, 

**  When  my  wings  are  full-grown,  I  ntfj 
perhaps  fly  to  England,  did  I  think  1 
should  be  received  hospitably/' 

"  What,"  replied  the  other,  **  use  Hn] 
wings  to  fly  from  English  arms,  as  di] 
countrymen  have  a  knack  of  flying  whd 
they  meet  us?" 

This  was  rather  too  sharp  for  Jamfl^' 
mood,  and  he  said — 

''  Prithee,  forbear  such  scu^ilous  je0 
they  are  not  for  my  taste." 

"  Hah  1"  said  the  other,  "  russet  go«i 
is  angry ;  pray,  good  master  Huff,  whi 
may  be   the   measure  of    thy   valiancjf 
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r  it   be     not    longer    than    thy 

m  not  meet  for  your  company, 
"  replied  he ;  ''  quietly  pass  on 
7e  me ;  I  choose  not  to  bandy 
th  you,  and  I  must  not  be  pro- 
it,  my  dainty  cock/'  answered  the 
do  not  go  till  I  take  the  measure 
ose,  that  I  may  know  what  kind 
I  will  clip  it  off." 

saying,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
5  member  alluded  to;  but,  quick 
ing,  James's  fist  was  levelled,  and 
im  a  tremendous  blow  on  one  ear, 
retched  him  on  the  ground.  The 
I  to  raise  him  up ;  and  drawing  the 
m  his  face,  discovered  to  James, 
Crofts  bleeding  profusely  from  the 
id  nose. 

rl/'  said  Cecil,  **  this  shall  be  a 
ow  to  thee ;  see  thy  master's  son 
murderous  hand." 
oke  me  not,  insolent  braggart,  else 
bee  worse ;  he  brought  it  on  him- 
asulting  me  grossly,  and  it  is  thou 
have  suffered  for  thrusting  him 
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"  Forbear,  Cecil,"  said  the  young 
now  recovering,  **  I  deserved  thU 
should  not  have  assaulted  him ;  but,  J 
this  will  come  to  my  father's  ears,  ] 
in  no  pleasing  shape ;  think  not 
I  shall  tell  him  aught  that  could 
against  you ;  and  now  home,  if  tb 
wise." 

*^  I  care  not  who  hears  it,"  said  J 
* '  still  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  ac 
ledgment,  and  shall  act  upon  your  hii 

Thus  saying  he  retired,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  ^ 
burgess,  whom  he  found  seated  in  hi 
lour,  looking  rather  displeased,  for  h 
just  received  a  new  lesson  from  his  s 
dame,  who  appeared  in  an  unusuallj 
temper,  while  Rose  sat  opposite  her  i 
and  seemed  to  have  been  visited  ^ 
portion  of  the  gloom  which  overspres 
parents.  Scarcely  had  James  ei 
when  his  master  addressed  him  thus 

*'  I  think  it  not  well  that  my  appi 
should  have  ventured  to  engage  i 
revels  of  this  day  without  my  leave, 
tell  thee,  James,  I  will  have  no  swag 
in  my  house ;  thou  hast  forgot  thysel 
I  am  thinking  to  send  thee  home." 
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James  was  about  making  a  reply,  but  a 
finger  was  gently  and  unobservedly  raised 
lifKose,  and  touched  her  lip.  He  saw  and 
onderstood  the  sign,  and  merely  said — 

"He  was  sorry  to  have  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  a  good  master,  but  had  done  it 
inconsiderately/* 

"  Well,  then,  hie  thee  to  bed,  my  lad, 
and  in  the  morning  I  shall  determine  what 
is  to  be  done." 

The  apprentice  retired  leaving  the  pa- 
ints to  await  the  return  of  their  son,  who 
did  not  come  home  for  two  hours  more  and 
then  in  a  state  bordering  on  inebriety ;  be- 
tides, the  tokens  of  his  rencontre  with 
James  remained,  and  blood  discoloured  his 
thirt  and  doublet.  He  would  render  no 
locoant  to  his  parents  of  the  accident,  and 
bore  their  censure  with  great  indifference, 
to  as  to  make  them  feel  that  their  control 
orer  him  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  to  fill 
them  with  serious  apprehensions  which 
^  the  time  banished  from  their  minds  all 
concern  about  the  apprentice.  William 
Cecil  was  an  early  visitor  next  day,  and 
gvve  his  own  version  of  her  son's  affray 
vith  James  to  Mrs.  Crofts,  who  filled  with 
ttger  summoned  her  husband  to  relate  to 
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him  the  tale.  Though  surprised  he  cal 
his  son,  asked  him  concerning  it,  and 
ceived  a  true  statement  which  appeared 
him  to  alter  the  case  so  much,  that  he  h 
no  ground  for  censuring  the  apprenti< 
The  good  lady,  however,  was  not  appease 
and  vented  her  ill-humour  to  Rose  w! 
patiently  listened  to  her,  heing  satisfied 
her  own  mind  from  her  brother's  statemei 
and  having  now  taken  a  settled  dislike 
Cecil  for  his  ungenerous  conduct;  i 
though  she  had  not  heard  him  tell  it  si 
knew  whence  the  story  came. 

Still  he  continued  his  visits,  encourage 
by  her  parents  especially  her  mother,  wl 
would  not  believe  any  thing  to  his  discn 
dit,  and  her  husband  had  made  up  h 
mind  greatly  against  her  wish  to  retai 
James  till  his  apprenticeship  should  term 
nate.  Time  wore  on,  another  spring  caflM 
and  Richard  Crofts  seemed  to  be  more  an 
more  disposed  to  extravagance  and  wil 
pranks  which  were  sometimes  communi 
cated  to  his  parents  by  Cecil,  with  an  V^ 
parent  anxiety  for  his  improvement  an 
grave  reflections  on  his  folly.  This  ledtbei 
to  hold  him  in  higher  esteem,  but  wh^ 
they  sometimes  set  him  as  an  example  bi 
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fore  tbdr  son,  he  merely  laughed,  and 
Inmed  on  his  heel.  The  contraBt  between 
hit  conduct  and  James's  restored  the  latter 
Mf  to  the  old  man's  favour  bo  that  he  ob- 
^teiy  refused  to  listen  to  his  good 
dame'B  insinuations  against  him,  as  bis  bu- 
nuu  prospered  in  the  young  man's  band, 
ud  he  was  universally  liked  by  all  who 
dolt  with  him. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Thb  year  expired^  and  James  was  free  t 
go  whither  he  pleased.  Yet  he  lingered  da 
after  day  in  his  master's  house  reluctant  b 
depart,  till  he  had  i*eceived  more  than  cm 
intimation  from  Mrs.  Crofts  that  his  longc 
stay  was  not  desirahle.  Yet  did  he  re 
main  till  an  opportunity  offered  of  a  fe^ 
minutes'  conversation  with  Rose.  He  m< 
her  with  much  emharrassment,  he  had  t 
speak  to  her  for  the  first  time  on  the  mo< 
delicate  of  all  suhjects  and  he  knew  nc 
how  to  introduce  it,  till  she  broke  silence 
by  saying, 

''  So,  Master  Sullivan  is  to  leave  n 
forthwith  and  return  home.  I  hope  he  bi 
found  his  sojourn  here  not  unpleasant." 

"  Mistress  Rose,"  said  he  tioiidl] 
*'  would  that  my  stay  were  prolonged,  ft 
my  home  is  where  you  are,  all  the  rest  ( 
the  world  is  to  me  a  wilderness.'' 

**  Smartly  said,"  replied  she  gaily,  " 
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you  will  soon  find  some  bright  eyed  Irish 
damsel  to  please  you  better  than  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  trader." 

"  Oh  speak  not  so  lightly,  Rose,  of  a  sub- 
ject which  dwells  too  near  my  heart,  but 
bid  me  hope  that  when  I  go  from  you,  I 
sball  not  be  forgotten." 

"You  are  then  serious,"  said  she  spor- 
tively, ''  and  do  not  despise  the  plebeian 
Uood  which  runs  in  our  veins  ?  I  thought 
yoa  Irish  valued  none  that  were  not  of 
high  birth." 

"Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  Mistress  Rose," 
be  replied,  '^  do  not  banter  on  this  subject. 
I  had  hoped  that  you  would  not  see  me 
depart,  without  some  slight  proof  of  your 
Meem ;  but  I  go,  since  such  seems  your 
vish,  and  shall  not  again  intrude  on  your 
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"Stay,"  said  she,  more  gravely,  whilst 
^orimson  blush  mantled  over  her  face, 
"  we  part  not  so.  Yet  I  cannot  say  to  you 
^  perhaps  my  foolish  heart  prompts.  I 
^  feel  anxious  for  your  welfare  and — 
pniy  for  your  happiness." 

"Say  one  word  more,  fair  Rose — that 
V^  are  interested  in  my  happiness ;  that 

m.  I.  N 
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yours  is  not  altogether  unconnected 
it." 

''  And  if  I  did  even  admit  so  much/' 
replied,  blushing  still  more  deeply,  '* 
would  that  remove  the  barriers  that 
between  us ;  alas  I  much  fear  my  pai 
would  never  sanction  your  addresses, 
how  could  I  oppose  their  will  ?" 

"  You  know  not,"  said  he,  "  what 
may  elBect :  your  father  thinks  well  of 
and  your  mother  may  yet  be  prevailed 
I  am  not  an  adventurer  or  fortuneless, 
to  one  who  loves  as  I  do,  every  thing  8< 
possible." 

''  My  father,  indeed,  loves  me  too  w< 
oppose  what  he  thinks  would  make 
happy  ;  but  my  mother—  I  know  her  v 
and  feelings,  and — but  I  must  be  silec 
this  subject,  for  it  has  cost  me  the 
grief  I  have  ever  suffered." 

*'  Then,  dearest  Rose,"  he  answered, 
I  ask  is  that  you  do  not  consent  hastil 
sacrifice  yourself  to  a  man  I  know 
cannot  love ;  that  you  promise  me  nc 
agree  to  such  a  union,  till  I  have  faile 
persuade  your  parents  to  admit  me,  as ; 
suitor,  and  then  I  shall  not  be  a  bar  to ' 
happiness." 
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''  You  understand  my  feelings  but  badly, 

if  yoa  think  such  a    promise  necessary ; 

new,  oh  never,  will  I  consent  to  wed  that 
man,  if  any  means  can  be  devised  for  avoid- 
ing it.  Go,'*  said  she,  "  we  shall  be  inter- 
rupted, I  hear  my  mother's  voice,  go  and 
remember  that  a  poor  confiding  girl  has 
betrayed  to  you  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 
and  may  God  so  deal  with  you  as  you  faith- 
folly  keep  the  trust  she  has  committed  to 
you." 

She  extended  her  hand,  but  so  de- 
lighted was  the  young  man  with  her  gene- 
rous confidence  in  him,  and  so  overjoyed  at 
the  result  of  his  interview,  that  he  drew 
her  towards  him,  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  the  next  instant,  hurried  from  the 
room,  and  was  on  the  road  to  his  father's 
dwelling. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  some 
pretext  for  visiting  the  town  and  his  former 
Quister,  and  was  received  with  cordiality 
hy  him ;  but  the  good  dame  was  not  very 
^,  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to 
'enew  his  visit.  He  scarcely  saw  Rose,  for 
her  mother  studiously  kept  her  occupied, 
^hard  Crofts  was  delighted  to  see  him, 
for  notwithstanding  all  the  young  man's 

N  2 
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folly,  he  could  in  some  respects  appreci 
James's  character,  and  being  possessed 
many  generous  traits  himself,  he  felt 
nearer  assimilation  to  him  than  to  Ce 
who  only  wrought  on  his  foibles  and  vi 
to  serve  a  sinister  purpose.  Cecil  ^ 
now  his  frequent  companion,  but  unhap] 
Richard  Crofts  seemed  not  much  improi 
by  the  association ;  for  it  never  ente 
into  the  mind  of  the  elder  Sullivan  to  { 
vent  him  from  indulging  in  wine  when 
his  house,  which  Richard  sometimes  visit 
And,  in  fact,  an  Irishman  would  have  b 
deemed  guilty  of  an  irreparable  breach 
hospitality,  if  he  had  intimated  to  his  gv 
the  necessity  of  abstinence. 

This  was  not  allowed  to  pass  with 
being  intimated  to  David  Crofts,  and  t 
not  in  the  most  advantageous  way 
James.  There  was  some  busy  friend  ^ 
plied  the  family  with  tales  such  as  ser 
to  estrange  them  still  more  from  their  1 
apprentice.  Still  James  ceased  not  to  c 
till,  after  a  conversation  with  his  father, 
came  prepared  to  ask  Rose  of  her  parei 
Now  he  was  less  than  ever  sanguine 
success,  but  the  trial  should  be  made, 
did  not  choose  to  begin  with  her  moti 
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2fld,  therefore,  he  accosted  the  father,  ex- 

Pkining  to  him  his  views  and  expectations. 

f      i^avid  Crofts  heard   him  to   an  end,  but 

^med  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  the 

^object,  and  replied : 

^*  I  dwell  among  my  own    people ;    it 
^ould  not  answer  my  views  or  habits  to 
it^tch  my  daughter  amongst  the  Irish.  No, 
Master  Sullivan,  seek  a  mate  amongst  thine 
own  damsels  ;  for  my  little  Rose  must  not 
leave  me  to  mingle  with  the  Irish.     I  mean 
^o  offence,  but  it  will  not  do  ;  besides  that, 
Uiere  is  one  already  whom  her  mother  and 
t  liave  chosen  as  suitable  to  be  her  pro- 
jector." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  James  pleaded 
Qx^d  argued;  the  old  man  only  became 
■^€re  resolute,  and  even  replied  at  length 
t^TUy, 

"  It  is  my  wish  that  the  conversation  end 
*^^re ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  if  our 
ttoquaintance  end  also.     It  pleases  me  not 
*liat,  instead  of  reforming  my  unhappy  son's 
"^idous  propensities,  you  only  add  fuel  to 
'Oie  flame,  in  supplying  him  with  wine  to 
^^[cess.    Prithee  cease  to  make  him  par- 
take of  thy  riotous  hospitality.'' 

"You  do  me  gross  injustice,"  replied 
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James,  ''  I  have  remonstrated  with  your 
son  without  effect.  I  am  no  drunkard  or 
roysterer,  but  I  cannot  exclude  him  from  my 
father's  house  and  table  when  he  chooses  to 
come.  Beware,  lest  he  have  other  advisers 
that  you  wot  not  of,  and  those  that  will  yet 
bring  him  to  worse.  But  I  bid  you  fare- 
well, still  trusting  that  on  cool  reflection 
you  will  do  me  justice,  and  think  better  of 
your  daughter's  happiness." 

He  departed,  trusting  more  to  Rose's 
feelings  in  his  favour  than  to  any  change  of 
sentiments  on  the  part  of  her  parents. 

For  some  days,  Richard  Crofts  did  not 
make  his  appearance,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  James,  who  dreaded  this  addi- 
tional impediment  to  his  love,  and  knew 
well  that  Cecil  was  using  every  underhand 
means  to  supplant  him  in  the  esteem  of 
David  Crofts,  whilst  he  was  secretly  en- 
couraging the  son  in  a  career  of  vice. 

James  was,  therefore,  much  chagrined  to 
find  the  foolish  young  man  again  at  his 
father's  house,  and  indulging  more  freely 
than  ever.  And  he  now  remonstrated  more 
strongly  with  him;  but  the  other  bore  it 
not  well,  he  became  vexed,  and  spoke  in- 
sultingly.   James  took  no  notice  of  this, 
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bat  continued  whenever  an  opportunity 
occarred,  to  reason  with  him  on  the  subject. 
He  would  endure  this  tolerably  when  sober, 
bat  after  he  had  drunk  a  certain  quantity, 
he  coald  not  bear  to  be  spoken  to  about 
his  folly. 

Thus  matters  continued,  for  about  a 
month,  with  occasional  visits  from  Richard, 
who  seemed  fast  losing  all  respect  for  him- 
self. James  was  accustomed  to  convey 
bim  near  to  the  town  whenever  he  chose  to 
retam,  lest  any  thing  should  befall  for 
which  he  might  be  blamed. 

One  morning,  some  peasants  coming  into 
the  town  brought  tidings  that  a  man  was 
lying  dead  on  the  road.  The  Provost  and 
some  others  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and 
fomid  the  body  of  Richard  Crofts  stiff  and 
cold.  He  had  received  several  wounds 
from  a  sharp  instrument,  and  his  own 
8word  lay  by  his  side.  The  ground  was  a 
good  deal  trampled  on,  as  by  men  struggling 
for  life  or  death,  and  his  blood  had  run  in 
a  stream  from  the  body,  and  now  lay  clot- 
ted and  cold  on  the  ground. 

It  was  known  that  he  had  been  at  Sulli- 
^^'s  on  the  preceding  day,  and  thither 
they  went  to  get  some  clue  to  the  murder. 
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The  elder  Sullivan  was  at  home,  but  James 
had  not  returned.  After  the  first  shock,  on 
hearing  that  the  murder  was  done,  anxiety 
and  fear  for  his  son's  safety  became  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  his  mind.  He  said 
that  there  had  been  some  difference  be- 
tween the  young  men,  during  the  evening, 
but  James  had  as  usual  borne  quietly  with 
the  other's  petulance,  and  had  gone  to  es- 
cort him  home.  That  he  had  not  thought 
on  the  subject  till  that  moment,  as  he  sup- 
posed James  had  gone  to  the  town,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  :  but  they  now  des- 
patched messengers  in  every  direction  to 
inquire  for  him. 

Meantime,  news  of  the  sad  catastrophe, 
were  conveyed  to  David  Crofts,  and  soon 
after,  his  son's  mangled  remains  were 
brought  home.  The  old  man  was  almost 
stunned  by  the  intelligence,  and  could 
scarcely  reply  :  his  wife's  grief  was  clamor- 
ous and  violent,  and  she  hesitated  not  to 
cast  the  odium  of  the  deed  on  James  ;  but 
poor  Rose  retired  to  her  room,  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  and  filled  with  fore- 
bodings of  evil. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  were  cruelly 
realized,  for  no  tidings  of  James  could  be 
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gained  in  any  direction,  and  the  universal 
opinion  was,  that  having  been  provoked  by 
the  yonng  man's  petulance  and  insult,  he 
had  fought,  and  the  result  proving  fatal, 
the  unfortunate  homicide  had  absconded. 
Even  James's  father   could  not  deny  the 
probability  of  this,  from  the  frequent  insults 
which  he  had  observed,  and  he  grieved  that 
if  it  were  really  the  case,  his  son  had  not 
boldly  come  forward  and  explained  the  act. 
When  this  news  reached  the  ears  of  Rose 
she  was  almost  deprived  of  reason.     Her 
brother  slain,  and  by  whom  ?    By  the  man 
to  whom  she  had  given  her  young  heart. 
Oh  1  it  could  not  be,  she  thought  he  was 
too  noble   and   generous;  no  provocation 
could  have  induced  him  !     But  then  his  ab- 
sence, his  father's  admissions — it  was  too 
tnie,  and  her  happiness  was  gone  for  ever. 
Her  mother  failed  not  to  dwell  on  the  de- 
Uoquency  of  James,  and  paint  his  conduct 
in  the  blackest  colours,  supplying  from  her 

imagiaation,  where   she  was  deficient    in 

facts. 

Rose  bore  this  mostly  with  patient  meek- 
ness, and  only  when  the  detail  became  too 
nnkind  towards  herself,  replied— '*  Spare 
me,  dear  mother,  for  God's  sake,  spare  me, 

n3 
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my  heart  is  well  nigh  broken.     Oh !  I 
not  defend  or  plead  for  the  slayer  of  i 
brother.     May  God  forgive  him." 

Her  father,  who  loved  her  tenderly, 
sisted  that  she  should  not  be  again  spoil 
to  on  the  subject.  **  You  forget,  dain< 
he  would  say,  *'  that  she  is  now  our  oi 
stay  ;  and  you  surely  would  not  crush  t 
tender  flower  by  unkindness?  Come 
me,  my  own  loved  child,  and  your  po 
afflicted  father  will  not  reproach  or  chide 

Rose  would  cast  herself  into  her  fathei 
arms,  hide  her  head  on  his  bosom,  ai 
weep  without  restraint.  Her  mother,  wl 
also  loved  her,  soon  became  more  conside 
ate,  forgot  her  harsh  reproaches,  ai 
treated  her  with  kindness.  So  that  aftei 
while  some  degree  of  peace  was  restored 
their  little  family  circle. 

William  Cecil  had  refrained  from  i 
trading  himself  on  Rose,  during  the  fii 
month  of  her  affliction,  though  he  had  fi 
quently  visited  her  parents,  in  whose  i 
gard  he  seemed  to  be  progressing  by  t 
insinuation  of  his  manner,  which  had  ^ 
on  them  from  the  beginning ;  but  he  I 
never  obtained  from  Rose  the  slightest  i 
couragement  of  his  suit ;  still  he  persevei 
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io  his  attentions  to  her,  appearing  to  take 
00  notice  of  her  repugnance  to  him,  or 
waiting  till  time  should  work  something  in 
lu8  favour. 

Some  months  elapsed  ere  he  attempted 
to  renew  his  addresses,  and  then  he  was 
listened  to,  with  the  utmost  impatience, 
UDountiDg  almost  to  disgust. 

"I pray  you,"  said  the  distressed  girl, 
"spare  yourself  this  trouble.  It  cannot  be 
*^ny  heart  can  never  be  yours ;  and,  with- 
out it,  no  man  shall  have  my  hand.  If 
this  conversation  be  renewed,  I  must  re- 
Qudn  in  my  chamber.  You  have  but  little 
regard  to  my  feelings,  when  you  disturb 
i&e  with  such  importunities,  under  such 
Qtcomstances,  and  at  such  a  time." 

"But  your  parents—" 

**Nay,  mention  them  not.  Master  Cecil. 
I  have  ever  been  dutiful  to  them,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  force  me  on  this  point. 
I  must  be  excused,  and  leave  you  now." 
^118  saying,  she  hurried  to  her  chamber, 
there  to  indulge  in  solitude  the  bitterness 
tf  her  feelings. 

Abasbed  at  this  decided  refusal,  Cecil 
>tood  for  a  moment,  and  then  muttered : 
"  Was  it  for  this  I  laboured  and  planned. 
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and but  you  shall  not  escape  me  thus. 

You  shall  be  mine,  and  your  father's 
hoarded  wealth,  which  is  better,  shall  be 
mine.  Ay,  and  with  your  consent  too: 
and  now  to  work  on  the  prejudiced  mother 
and  doting  father." 

As  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Crofts  entered,  and  he 
at  once  commenced  operations  by  referring 
to  the  death  of  her  son,  in  terms  of  sorrow 
and  condolence,  expressing  his  regret  that 
all  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  discover  the 
perpetrator  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual, 
at  the  same  time  insinuating  his  conviction 
that  James  Sullivan  was  the  man.  In  this 
he  found  Mrs.  Crofts  too  ready  to  agree 
with  him,  and  therefore  he  was  able  more 
easily  to  diverge  to  Rose's  former  partiality 
for  the  supposed  homicide,  and  gently  to 
express  his  hopes  that  it  had  now  passed 
away.  Her  mother  assured  him,  that  it  was 
so,  and  that  her  persuasions  and  commands 
should  be  employed  to  effect  a  speedy  con- 
summation of  his  hopes. 

To  this,  therefore,  she  applied  herself,  and 
though  the  poor  girl  supplicated  with  tears 
that  the  design  of  marrying  her  to  Cecil 
should  be  abandoned,  or  at  least  deferred,  her 
mother    obstinately   persevered,   declaring 
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^be  must  make  up  her  mind  to  compliance, 
and  that  speedily. 

In  this  predicament,  Rose  applied  to  her 
father,  and  found  him  kind  and  affectionate 
^  usual;  but  he  would  not  admit  the 
Validity  of  her  objections  to  Cecil.  **  Be- 
sides," said  he,  *'  my  dear  child,  I  find  my 
own  health  declining.  I  have  got  a  shock 
which  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  recover. 
These  are  no  times,  nor  is  this  a  place  in 
which  to  leave  you  without  a  protector. 
Then  do  not,  my  dear  child,  reject  the 
counsel  of  your  parents,  who  can  judge 
hetter  than  you  what  should  be  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  your  future  partner." 

Thus  disappointed  in  her  expectation  of 
gaining  her  father's  approbation  in  refusing 
(^ecil,  Rose  began  to  fear  her  union  with 
^  was  inevitable.  For  though  she  might 
'iave  resisted  harshness,  yet  she  could 
scarcely  combat  the  new  position  which 
W  father  assumed.  And  her  distress  was 
8tillmore  increased  by  another  circumstance 
^hich  soon  after  occurred. 

A  sailor  made  his  appearance  in  the 
tewn,  in  poverty  and  rags,  declaring  he  had 
wn  wrecked  on  the  western  coast,  and 
^  the  sole  survivor  of  the  crew  of  a 
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British  trader.  He  described,  among 
other  persons  on  board,  one  whom  he  S£ 
had  been  picked  up  from  a  fishing  smai 
on  a  former  voyage,  who  appeared  to  be  1: 
little  acquainted  with  naval  afiairs,  andL 
a  rank  above  that  of  a  sailor.  He  m 
pressed  a  desire  to  make  himself  useful 
any  department,  and  was  taken  on  boa. 
as  the  vessel  wanted  a  couple  of  ban. 
He  gave  his  name  O'Brien,  and  seeix 
desirous  to  avoid  any  account  of  himse 
he  was  reserved  and  silent,  yet  did  his  di 
diligently,  and  soon  became  expert  in  woi 
ing  the  vessel.  All  on  board  percei'V 
there  was  some  mystery  about  him,  wtu 
they  tried  to  discover  by  inducing  him 
drink  ;   but  this  he  strenuously  refused. 

The  sailor  described  his  person  minute 
and  no  one  who  heard  him  doubted  that 
was  James  Sullivan.  '^  This  man,"  he  saJ 
**  when  the  storm  came  on,  had  exert 
himself  so  long  as  there  appeared  any  ho( 
but  when  the  sailors  took  to  the  boat,  he  h-* 
refused  to  join  them,  and  remained  stsm 
ing  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  vessel  t- 
she  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves." 

When    this   story  reached  the  ears 
David  Crofts,  he  sent  for  the  sailor,  a^ 
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Aavinj  inquired  minutely  from  him  the 
P^cnlars,  concluded  that  it  was  indeed 
tke  unfortunate  James  ;  whom,  though  he 
kad  escaped  by  land,  "vengeance  suffered 
Jiottolive." 

He  took  an  opportunity  of  communicating 

^e  substance  of  this  to  Rose,  preferring 

^lat  she  should  hear  it  from  himself  rather 

^2)an  from  any  offensive  source,  or  in  an 

^^gerated  shape.     She  expressed  no  pe- 

^Uar  feelings  on  the  subject,  nor   made 

^y  remark.     Her  mind  appeared  to  have 

^een  long  since  decided  in   reference   to 

James ;    but   whether  she  considered  him 

innocent  or  not,  she  kept  a  secret  within 

her  own  breast. 

*  *  « 

After  some  time,   her  father  began   to 

decUoe   more    in   health,   and    to   exhibit 

alarming  symptoms.     He  was  also   much 

depressed,  and  scarcely  paid  any  attention 

to  business.     His  daughter,  ever  anxious 

in  her  attendance  and  care  of  him,  seemed 

to  have  given  up  her  mind  to  this  object, 

BOW  that  she    was   indifferent    to   almost 

^ery  other  earthly  consideration. 

*  #  * 

**Ro8e,"  sdd  he,  one  day  when  she  had 
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been  occupied  in  providing  for  his  comfort, 
and  trying  to  soothe  his  mind,  **  my  dear 
child,  I  am  afraid  that  my  time  here  will 
be  short,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  you? 
To  leave  you  unprotected  would  disturb 
and  distract  me  on  the  bed  of  death.  Do, 
my  kind  nurse,  mind  what  I  say,  I  have 
told  you  before,  that  the  times  are  too 
troubled  to  admit  of  one  young  as  you  are 
being  left  to  the  chances  of  turbulence  and 
orphanage.  I  would,  therefore,  intreat  of 
you,  my  child,  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of 
William  Cecil ;  he  is  a  young  man  whom  I 
have  reason  to  consider  a  suitable  protector 
for  you  through  life.  And  be  not  deterred 
from  accepting  his  proffered  love  by  any 
views  of  his  character  you  may  have  hither- 
to formed ;  believe  me,  you  are  not  a  suffi- 
cient judge  of  such  matters.  Take  your 
father's  counsel,  you  know  he  loves  you, 
and  become  the  wife  of  one  who  has  long 
and  perseveringly  sought  your  hand." 

*'  My  dear  father,"  said  she,  "  nearly 
choked  with  the  violence  of  her  feelings, 
''oh!  do  not  urge  me.  It  matters  little 
what  becomes  of  me  when  you  are  gone ; 
but  spare  me  in  this,  and  I  will  thank  yoo, 
oh!  how  deeply  and  gratefully." 
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"  It  must  not  be,  Rose,  I  am  bound  to 
look  after  thy  welfare  ^nd  provide  against 
the  evil.  My  peace  depends  on  seeing  thee 
happy,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  marry- 
ing William  CecU,  aU  that  I  look  for,  will 
be  secured." 

"If  such  be  your  resolve,  my  kind  father, 
then  may  heaven  give  me  grace  to  submit 
to  my  duty;  still  my  heart  can  never  be  his. 
Would  that  your  views  were  changed,  but 
allow  me  even  a  day  to  reflect  and  school 
niy  mind  to  submit  to  your  pleasure,  and  I 
AaB  try  to  be  obedient." 

She  could  endure  no  more,  but  rose  and 
kft  the  room,  she  did  not  see  her  father 
again  that  evening,  nor  did  he  require  her 
presence,  and  the  next  day,  at  his  request, 
•fce  signified  briefly  her  resolve  to  submit 
to  his  will,  only  requesting  that  she  should 
^  subjected  as  little  as  possible  to  the  pre- 
^oe  of  her  suitor  until  the  time  came  for 
jiddmg  herself  finally  to  him.  She  showed, 
^eed,  that  in  coming  to  this  resolution 
^y  tears  had  been  shed  and  a  powerful 
rtruggle between  duty  andaffiection  had  taken 
place,  for  her  eyes  were  swollen  and  her 
*^  was  pale,  but  she  was  calm  and  decided, 
Vpearing  to  have  resolved  to  meet  the 
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evil  which  she  could  not  avoid.  From  the 
day  that  her  resolution  was  made  known  to 
her  father,  he  seemed  to  improve  in  health, 
a  weighty  burden  was  removed  from  his 
mind,  and  he  grew  more  cheerful  as  the 
prospect  of  settling  Rose  in  the  world  be* 
came  more  defined. 

Nearly  twelve  months  since  her  brother's 
death  had  elapsed,  when  her  parents  began 
to  urge  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise  which 
she  did  not  any  longer  oppose.  The  day 
at  length  arrived,  and  great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  marriage.  The  Provost 
and  all  the  principal  inhabitants  were  to 
attend  the  wedding,  as  David  Crofts  was 
not  only  considered  wealthy,  but  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  men 
in  the  borough.  Poor  Rose,  on  that  morn- 
ing, came  forth  from  her  chamber  like  a 
victim  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  ;  her  cheek 
was  blanched,  her  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
tears,  her  step  unsteady,  and  as  her  father 
kissed  ber  pale  forehead  and  looked  in  her 
altered  face,  he  almost  repented  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  had  urged  the  match. 

The  church  was  situated  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  as  the  new  Parochial 
Church  within  the  corporation  was  not  yet 
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completed.    Thither  the  bridal  party  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback,  accompaoied  by  the 
minister,  and  in  a  short  time  were   pre- 
pared before  the  altar.    Many  of  the  towns- 
men and  others,  not  making  any  part  of 
the  invited  guests,  attended  through  curio- 
sity and  a  desire  to  witness  the  ceremony ; 
many  paupers  also,  and  some  of  the  pea- 
santry crowded   into   the  church.       Rose 
stood  before  the  clergyman,  supported  by 
her  female  friends,  whilst  her  intended  bus* 
band,  with  a  composed  and  rather  contemp- 
tuous expression,  stood  by  her  side.     The 
clergyman  commenced  the  ceremony  and 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  words,     *'  I 
require  and  charge  you  both  as  you  shall 
answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  that 
if  either  of  you  know  cause  or  just  impedi- 
ineut,  why  you  may  not  be  joined  in  holy 
i&atrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it."    During 
the  utterance  of  these  words.   Rose  seemed 
in  a  kind  of  stupor,  little  regarding  what 
was  said,  but,  during  a  slight  pause  made 
hy  the  clergyman,  an  abrupt  cough  from 
some  one  among  the  crowd  arrested  her 
sttention,  and  she  raised  her  head  quickly, 
looVmg  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  came. 
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but  soon  withdrew  her  eyes  and  looked 
down  as  before.  The  ceremony  proceeded 
till  the  minister  came  to  the  words,  *•  Wilt 
thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  hus- 
band/' When  the  same  short  cough  or 
hem  again  attracted  Rose,  and  she  raised 
her  head  to  look  around,  but  scarcely  had 
she  done  so,  when  she  uttered  a  scream  and 
sunk  fainting  on  the  floor.  Every  one  of  her 
friends  crowded  about  her,  and  she  was  soon 
restored  to  animation,  but  she  perempto- 
rily refused  to  allow  the  ceremony  to  pro- 
ceed, declaring  solemnly  to  the  clergyman, 
that  she  never  would  marry  William 
Cecil.  His  entreaties  and  her  father's  were 
of  no  avail,  and  the  bridal  party  returned, 
disappointed  and  gloomy. 

Inquiries  were  made  as  to  what  could 
have  so  suddenly  caused  her  alarm  and  re- 
fusal ;  but  nothing  more  could  be  discovered 
than  that,  whilst  they  were  all  in  confusion 
around  her,  a  man  in  a  rather  coarse  pea- 
sant dress  had  walked  out  at  the  church 
door,  but  no  one  had  observed  who  he  was 
or  whither  he  went.  Rose  on  her  return 
refused  for  some  time  to  see  any  one,  but 
at  length  admitted  her  father  to  converse 
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^tb  her,  and  to  him  she  repeated  her  decla- 
ndoo  that  she  could  never  comply  with  his 
wishes  in  marrying  Cecil,  that  she  had  cer- 
tainly seen  James  who  by  his  looks  warned 
W  against  it,  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  that  she  thought  the  time  was 
not  far  distant,  when  she  should  be  sum- 
moned to  another  world.     All  this  she  af- 
firmed calmly  and  without  any  appearance 
of  aberration,  so  that  though  her  father 
came  with  the  intention  of  censuring  her 
conduct  and  chiding  her    folly,    he    was 
induced  to  give  some  credence  to  her  re- 
peated assertions  of  having  seen  her  lover, 
and  he  began  to  suspect,  that  he  had  been 
too  hasty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  rela- 
tive to  the  murder  of  his  son,  and  that  there 
was  more   of  what  was  mysterious   con- 
nected with  it,  than  he  had  hitherto  ima- 
gined ;  and  he  would  have  sifted  it,  did  he 
bow  where  to  seek  for  information.     He 

^  not  press  Rose  any  further  on  the  sub- 

• 

ject  of  her  marriage,  being  persuaded  that 
iMhing  but  time  could  remove  the  impres- 
^  on  her  mind  of  having  seen  a  superna- 
^  appearance.  She  continued  mostly  in 
W  chamber,  engaged  in  reading  pious  ex- 
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ercises,  and  her  health  seemed  gradually  de- 
clining. Physicians  could  render  her  no 
service,  for  they  could  not  *'  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased/'  and  her  parents  now 
alarmed  for  her  life,  wept  and  mourned 
over  her  as  lost. 

They  assured  her  she  should  never  again 
be  annoyed  by  William  Cecil's  addresses, 
and  in  this  resolution  they  were  confirmed 
by  the  heartless  indifference  he  had  mani- 
fested towards  her,  from  the  day  she  had 
finally  rejected  his  suit.  Yet  even  this  as- 
surance could  not  arouse  her  from  the  me- 
lancholy, which  had  seized  her,  and  she 
moved  about  with  a  step  gentle  and  noise- 
less, more  like  a  creature  of  another  world 
than  the  gay  and  buoyant  being  she  was 
wont  to  be. 

Every  means  of  diverting  her  mind 
which  they  could  devise  was  had  recourse 
to,  but  with  little  effect ;  and  when  all  other 
resources  had  failed,  they  were  induced  to 
try  the  skill  of  one  of  those  persons  who 
practice  on  the  weakness  and  superstition 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  seizing  on  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant,  through  them,  gain 
the    reputation    of   ability    in  drugs  and 
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charms.    This  was  a  woman ,  cried  up  for 
ber  cores  in  diseases  which  had  baffled  all 
regular  medicines,  for  though  her  reputa- 
tion was  gained  amongst  the  poor  natives, 
yet,  it  extended  to  the  more   enlightened 
settlers.     It  was  part  of  the  weakness  and 
superstition  of  the  age,  and  Rose  submitted 
to  see  this  woman,  because    her  parents 
wished  it.     She  came  and  was  admitted  to 
her  chamber,  where  she  remained  a  short 
time,  and,  on  her  coming  out,  told  Mrs. 
Crofts  she  had  good  hopes  that  her  daugh- 
ter would  be  restored,  and  strange  to  say, 
Hose  did  seem  cheered  and  lightened  of  a 
portion  of  her  melancholy,  by  the  visit.    She 
Qime  again  and,  on  her  departure,  said  that 
Kose  must  be  indulged  in  a  wish  which  she 
had  formed  and  which  would  be  the  means  of 
restoring  her  and  them  all  to  happiness.    It 
was  not  long  before  they  ascertained  this 
wish,  and  to  their  extreme  surprise  found  it 
was  to  visit  the  hermit  of  Gougane  Barra,  (G) 
a  place  some  thirty  miles  distant  towards 
Kerry,  the  road  to  which,  was  through  the 
wildest  part  of  the  country  and  in  some  places 
ilmost  impassable.     It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  her  parents  and  friends  tried  to  dis- 
suade her  from  this  wild  journey.     She  was 
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determined,  and  they  could  only  make  pre- 
parations for  it.  Horses  were  procured,  and 
David  Crofts  resolved  on  accompanying 
his  daughter,  attended  by  a  guide,  who 
professed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
way. 


NOTES. 


A).    P.  8. 


IBIBR     COBTUMB 


/: 


X'BXA,  aa  well  as  the  dress  of  all  other  nations,  varied 

somewhat  in  different  periods  and  continued  to  be  worn, 

notwitlistanding  the  enactments  against  it,  especially  by 

Uie  Tebelhous  or  revolted  nations.    The  following  is  the 

description  given  of  it  by  Sir  James  Ware. 

*'  Saqnm  villosam  cum  limbo  jubato  vestis  est  Hiber- 

ma  exterior  ad  talos  usque  ferem  demissa 

Hae  Teste  utebantur  etiam  fsenmue  Hibemicte  talari 
ffuani  gerebant  tunics  superindut&  — >  —  de  aliis  Hi- 
bemorum  vestibus,  tunioeUis  so.  et  femoralibus  illis 
axctissimiB.  Tnwses  vulgo  dictis  vix  habeo  quod  dicam 
metnorata  dignum  —  —  —  ^-  Uxorus  Hibemise  pro 
more  veterrimo,  velato  capte  incedebant  virgines  nudo 
dknuarifl  a  tergo  interdum  crinibus 

De  Hibemorum  veterum  omatu,  admodum  pauca 
wmki  legtnH  occurrunt.  Aliquos  e  regibus  Corona  aurea 
ledfimitos  fuisse  supra  diximus  et  reges  margaritis  in  au- 
tilms  Bois  nsos  prodit  Nennius. 

De  torque  aureo  quo  collum  suum  omare  solebat  Der- 
mitiiu  filius  Cerbarlli  Rex  Hibemise,  vidi,  &c.  Nobilis 
ymtutm  annnloa  aureos  in  digitis  olim  gestasse  con- 
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llie  want  of  informatioii  on  this  subject  as  obtaii 
from  his  own  studies,  which  the  writer  mentions,  is  a 
ply  supplied  by  others  ;  whether  from  imagination  or  i 
thentic  evidence,  I  shall  not  determine,  however,  th< 
is  little  doubt  that  at  the  period  about  which  I  write, 
dress  similar  to  that  I  have  described,  was  in  i 
amongst  the  Irish. 


(B).     P.  4. 

THB    EARL    OF   CORK's    DESCRIPTION   OF   BANDON. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coc 
dated  April  13,  1632,  he  writes  thus : 

"  Upon  conference  with  the  Commissioners  I  ha 
been  desirous  to  satisfy  myself,  whether  the  works  do 
by  the  Londoners  at  Derry,  or  mine  at  Bandon  Brid 
exceed  each  other.  All  that  are  judicial  and  have  ca: 
fully  viewed  them  both  and  compared  every  part 
them  together,  do  confidently  afhrm  that  the  circuit 
my  new  town  of  Bandon  Bridge  is  more  in  comps 
than  that  of  Londonderry,  that  my  walls  are  strong 
thicker,  and  higher  than  theirs,  only  they  have  a  stro 
rampion  within,  that  Bandon  Bridge  wanteth;  tl 
there  is  no  comparison  between  their  posts  and  mil 
there  being  in  my  town  tliree,  each  of  them  contains 
twenty- six  rooms,  the  castles  with  the  turrets  a 
flankers  being  all  platformed  with  lead,  and  prcpax 
with  ordnance,  and  the  buildings  of  my  town,  be 
for  the  number  of  the  houses  and  goodness  of  buildin 
far  superior  to  theirs.  In  my  town,  there  is  built 
strong  bridge  over  the  river,  two  large  session  hotti^ 
two  market-houses  with  two  fine  churches;  whk 
churches  are  so  filled  every   sabbath-day  with  iMi> 
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urderly  and  rdigious  people  as  it  would  comfort  any 
good  heart  to  see  the  change,  and  hehold  such  assem- 
blies, no  popish  recusant  or   unconforming    novelist, 
being  pennitted  to  live  in  the  town.     The  place  where 
Bandon  Bridge  is  situated,  is  upon  a  great  district  of 
the  country,  and  was  within  this  last  twenty-four  years, 
a  mere  waste  bog  and  wood  serving  for  a  retreat  and 
harbour  to  wood,      kerns,    rebels,    thieves  and  wolves, 
and  yet,  now  (God  be  praised)  is  as  civil  a  plantation 
as  most  in  England,  being  for  five  miles  round,  all  in 
effect,  planted  with  English  Protestants.     I  write  not 
^  out  of  any  vain  glory,  yet  as  I  who  am  but  a  single 
•Mn  have  erected  such  works,  why  should  not  the  rich 
and  magnificent  city  of  London,  rather  exceed  than  fall 
short  of  such  performances." 


(C.)     P.  15. 

UNDERTAKERS. 

This  term  took  its  rise  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
^eited  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  others  were 
^^oaed  of  to  certain  persons  who  "undertook"  to 
P^t  and  colonise  these  lands  with  English  on  certain 
^^onditions.  The  leading  features  of  the  stipulated  terms, 
^'^  the  following : 

The  lands  were  divided  into  manors  and  seigniories 
^Vying  from  twelve  thousand  to  four  thousand  acres. 
^  Undertakers  to  have  an  estate  in  fee  farm  at  a 
^oSiD^  rent,  according  to  the  number  of  acres,  free 
vom  ail  taxes  except  subsidies  levied  by  parliament, 
•nd  with  liberty  to  transport  articles  to  England  duty 
free.  It  was  not  allo<^ed  to  convey  to  any  more  Irish, 
^  every  owner  of  6000  acres  was  to  embark  600  for 
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breeding  horses.  The  head  of  each  plantation  should 
be  English — ^the  heirs  female,  to  marry  none  but  of 
English  birth,  and  none  of  the  mere  Irish  were  to  be 
maintained  in  any  feunily.  Each  freeholder  to  furnish 
one  horse  and  horseman  armed.  Each  undertaker  for 
12,000  acres»  to  supply  three  horsemen  and  six  foot- 
men armed,  &c. 

They  were  exempt  from  going  out  of  Munster  for 
seven  years,  and  after  that  only  on  certain  oonditioiis. 

The  Queen  (Elizabeth)  engaged  to  protect  them  for 
seven  years,  (but  this  article  was  not  performed)  and 
all  commodities  brought  from  England  were  to  be 
duty  free. 

Notwithstanding  that  no  person  was  allowed  to  be  an 
undertaker  for  more  than  12,000  acres,  yet  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  obtained  a  warrant  of  Privy-Council  to  hold 
three  Seigniories  and  a  half,  all  these  Sir  Richard 
Boyle  purchased  in  the  year  1602,  and  also  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Fane  Beecher's  seigniory,  on  which  latter 
the  town  was  built. 


(D).     P.  33. 

WOLVBS. 

Note  B.  sufficiently  certifies  the  existence  of  wolves 
in  Ireland  at  this  period,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
increase  of  population,  the  cutting  down  of  forests  and 
the  rewards  given  for  destroying  them,  they  continued 
to  infest  the  country  for  a  century  after ;  the  last  pre- 
sentment for  killing  wolves  was  in  the  year  1710. 
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(E).     p.  72. 

KILBBITTOK. 

It  tippemn  that  this  caBtle  and  adjoining  territory  be- 
longed to  the  Lords  of  Kinsale  before  the  McCarthys 
possessed  them.  The  Irish  have  a  story  that  The 
Lord  Coarey  pawned  this  Castle  and  lands  to  M'Carthy 
to  secure  the  restitution  of  a  white  weasel  he  borrowed 
from  him,  and  the  ^'easel  happening  to  die,  afforded  a 
pretext  to  die  more  powerful  M'Carthy  to  take  posses- 
sioD  of  the  Castle  and  lands,  which  continued  in  his  fa- 
mily till  the  Rebellion  in  1641—2. 


(F.)     P.  80. 
BAsns. 

The  skill  and  power  of  the  Irish  Bards,  and  the  su- 
periority of  their  symphonal  music,  are  acknowledged 
fay  CambrensiB.  It  appears  they  ranged  their  poetry 
and  music  under  three  heads.  "  The  Sorrowful  Mode, 
llie  Merry  Mode  and  the  Sleepy  Mode/'  The  first 
comprehended  compositions  of  a  plaintive,  solemn,  grave 
or  elegiac  character,  the  second  those  that  pertained  to 
festiTity,  war  and  the  chase,  and  the  third  to  love  and 
effeminate  subjects.  It  would  appear  that  their  effu- 
sions were  scmietimes  of  a  very  licentious  character,  but 
thoagh  tlus  might  have  been  tolerated,  the  extraordi- 
nary effect  which  their  music  and  songs  frequently  pro- 
duced in  exciting  the  natives  to  rebellion,  could  not  be 
so  easily  passed  over.  And  accordingly  acts  were 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  against  them,  and  all 
who  harboured  them  ;  for  said  the  preamble — "  those 
Rymors  do   by  their  ditties  and  Rymes  made  to  divers 
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Lords  and  gentlemen  in  Ireland  in  the  commendacyon 
and  highe  praise  of  extorsion,  rebellyon,  rape,  raven  and 
outliere  injustice  encourage  those  lords  and  gentlemen 
rather  to  follow  those  vices  than  to  leave  them.'*  Still 
the  hards  continued  to  be  privately  maintained  by  many 
Chiefs,  but  gradually  declined,  and  became  extinct  about 
the  period  of  this  tale. 


(G.)     P.  287. 
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It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  spot 
more  wild,  beautiful  and  romantic  than  this,  which  re- 
tains to  the  present  day  all  its  characteristic  features, 
though  the  adjacent  country  is  better  cultivated  than 
formerly,  the  morass  partly  reclaimed  and  the  road  im- 
proved. 

From  the  time  of  St.  Finn  Barr  the  ounder  of  the 
hermitage,  mentioned  in  the  story,  till  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  a  succession 
of  recluses.  There  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  erected 
by  one  of  them  in  his  life  time,  which  is  as  follows. 

**  Hoc  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  in  eadem  vocatione 
moniunentimi  imposuit  Dominus  Doctor  Diony^ius 
O'Mahony,  presbyter  hcet  indignus,  A.D.  1700." 

He  was  buried  here  in  the  year  1 728,  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  whether  any  **  successors"  enjoyed  the  prin- 
lege  of  entering  this  tomb. 
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CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  III. 


They  set  out  early  in  the  day,  in- 
tending to  make  two  journeys  of  the  dis- 
tance though  short,  for  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  want  of  any  regular  road 
rendered  travelling  not  merely  slow  but 
dangerous.  Intending  to  stay  the  night  at 
a  small  village  more  than  half-way  on  their 
route,  they  proceeded  rather  quickly  during 
the  first  part  of  the  day ;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  wilder  and  more  uncultivated 
district,  they  were  obliged  to  slacken  their 
pace,  and  advance  cautiously ;  for  there 
was  now  scarcely  a  track  to  guide  them, 
and  the  mountainous  country  began  to 
present  its  bleak  and  forbidding  features, 
while  the   pasture  and  cultivated  ground 
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ceased,  and  a  marshy  tract  opened  befor 

them.     It  was  not,  therefore,  without  con 

siderable  alarm,  that  David  Crofts  perceive 

darkness   approaching,  as   they  were  sti 

some  distance  from  the  place  where  the 

intended  to  rest  for  the  night ;   and  1: 

anxiously  inquired  of  the   guide  whethi 

he  was  sure  of  not  having  mistaken  tl 

way.     He  replied  with  some  hesitation,  b* 

professed  to  be  on  the  right  track  ;  accop 

ingly  they  followed,  as  there  was  scarce 

an    alternative,   except    that  of  retracii 

their  steps,  which,  though  suggested  by  b 

father.  Rose  absolutely  refused  to  do,  pr 

fessing  to  feel  no  fear.     Making  their  w 

still  slowly,  they  observed  at  a  short  d: 

tance  on  one  side  a  man  apparently  watc 

ing  their  motions,   and  keeping  a  coui 

parallel  with  theirs.     He  was  sufficiea 

distant  to  prevent  their  observing  his  fi 

tures,  and  besides  he  kept  his  face  nea 

covered  by  a  kind  of  hood. 

Their  guide,  on  being  questioned,  declai 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  stranger  or 
designs,  and  still  professed  his  perfect  : 
quaintance  with  the  route ;  the  latter,  he 
ever,  they  began  more  and  more  to  dou 
as  night  closed  in,   for  they  found  tb 
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liorses  sinking  in  the  soft  boggy  soil  through 
^hich  they  were  passing,  yet  not  so  much 
^  to  betoken  any  great  danger. 
Darkness  came  on,  and  they  could  not 
Perceive  whether  the  stranger  still  continued 
to  accompany  them;  but   as  their   guide 
'^cnt  in  front,  it  was  now  principally  by 
'he  voice  that  they  were  able  to  follow  him ; 
^^f  the  path  was  so  narrow,  that  only  one 
Person  at  a  time  could  tread  it   without 
^  risk  of  sinking  in  the  morass  on  either 
^^de.    A  light  showed  itself  at  a  short  dis- 
'^Hce,  which  they  at  first  mistook  for  a 
^Icen  of  being  near  their  destination ;  but 
^Uey  found  it  advance  rapidly  before  them, 
^Od  sometimes  changing  its  position  dance 
^it)m  side  to  side,  so  as  to  dazzle  and  per- 
plex them.       Their  guide's    superstitious 
fears  were  excited,  and  he  seemed  to  pro- 
^^eed  with  more  hesitation,   and  now  ex- 
pressed an  apprehension  of   having  mis- 
taken his  route.    They  desired  him  then  to 
turn  back,  but  this  he  declared  was  equally 
dangerous ;  they  consequently  came  to  a 
Wt,  fearing  they  should  remain  where  they 
^ere,  till  day  might  enable  them  to  choose 
a  safer  path.     As  they  stood  thus,  one  of 
^  lights  they  had  seen  flashed  up  close 
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to  them,  and  seemed  to  dance  round  t 
group  ;  their  horses  started,  reared,  a 
plunged,  and  in  the  confusion  Rose's  ha 
backed  oflf  the  more  solid  ground  and  1 
next  moment  plunged  with  his  hinder  f 
into  the  morass,  whilst  his  fore  feet  remaii 
on  the  path.  He  sunk  rapidly,  and  in  ', 
efforts  to  disengage  himself,  only  plung 
in  deeper.  She  called  to  her  father,  < 
daring  she  felt  the  animal  sinking  unc 
her,  and  the  old  man  in  an  agony  of  ten 
dismounted,  and  hastened  to  her  assistanc 
but  the  guide  refused  to  stir,  saying  it  i< 
useless,  that  thev  would  both  be  smothei 
in  the  morass,  and  that  his  own  life  was 
too  much  moment  to  him  to  risk  it  for  a 
one.  David  Crofts  had  seized  the  bri< 
of  his  daughter's  horse,  and  endeavour 
to  aid  the  animal's  efforts  to  rise  out  of  t 
mire,  but  without  effect ;  for  the  horse  m 
got  his  fore  feet  off  the  firm  ground  a 
floundered  deeper  and  deeper ;  still  the  c 
man  held  the  bridle,  while  poor  Rose  begg 
him  to  save  his  own  life,  saying  that  s 
felt  herself  already  sinking  into  the  qui 
mire,  and  endeavoured  to  commend  1 
soul  to  God  in  a  short  and  fervent  pray 
Her  afflicted  father  shrieked  for  help,  in  I 
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height  of  his  agony,  and  loudly  upbraided 
the  guide  with  treachery  and  cowardice, 
^hen  a  voice  was  heard  calling  to  him  to 
take  courage,  and  then  a  brief  altercation 
with  the  guide,  who  was  dragged  from  his 
horse  by  a  powerful  hand  and  dashed  vio- 
lently to  the  ground.    The  next  minute  his 
Horse  was  forced  into  the  swamp  close  to 
Rose,  who  was  already  sunk  to  the  knees, 
and  she  felt  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  man 
who  stood  on  the  back  of  the  animal  he 
had  driven  into  the  morass ;  he  held  her 
tightly,  and  springing  forward,  landed  her 
in  safety  on  the  path.    Just  then  the  bridle, 
which  her  father  had  hitherto  held,  gave 
Way,  and  the  old  man  fell  back  on  the  path 
stunned  and  exhausted.     The  poor  beast, 
whose  head  only  now  remained  above  the 
QUre,  sunk  rapidly  under  the  suffocating 
dime.    The  other  horse  struggled  for  a  few 
iKUnntes  longer,  and  then  he  too  was  swal- 
lowed up^  whilst  the   dark  murky  water 
bubbled  a  while  and  then  settled  calmly 
ovor  them  both.     Rose  had  fainted  in  the 
ctnmger's  arms,  but  was  soon  restored  to 
^1     numation,  and  finding  her  father  safe,  wept 
^  joy  as  she  cast  herself  on  his  bosom. 
Both  joined  in  ardent  thanks  to  their  deli- 
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verer,  who  kept  his  face  turned  apart,  ai 
only  replied  briefly,  that  if  they  desired 
escape  from  the  danger,  they  must  folU 
him  without  delay. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone 
that  voice,  though  manifestly  disguise 
which  struck  Rose's  ear,  and  she  thou^ 
it  ought  to  be  familiar  to  her ;  she,  the 
fore,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  straa| 
to  speak  more,  by  asking  him  questic 
about  the  locality;  but  he  respectfti 
declined  to  answer  further  than  by  ss 
ing  that  their  safety  must  be  first  lools 
to,  and  asking  if  they  chose  to  trust 
his  guidance.  To  this  they  readily 
greed ;  and  as  they  had  now  only  c 
horse.  Rose  was  placed  on  it,  her  fatl 
and  the  guide  followed  on  foot,  and  t 
stranger  led  the  way  holding  the  brid 
He  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  t 
locality,  and  in  a  short  time  conduct 
them  from  the  bog  to  a  small  hamlet  wbi^ 
stood  some  distance  in  the  wood  extent 
ing  from  that  point  nearly  to  the  end  ^ 
their  journey.  Here  they  found  an  age 
peasant  and  his  wife,  who,  at  the  request  ^ 
the  stranger,  soon  provided  a  good  fi^ 
and  produced  some  coarse  bread  and  mil^ 
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for  their  guests.  Of  this  they  partook  hut 
slightly;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  Rose,  ex- 
bausted  by  the  fatigue  she  had  undergone, 
iay  down  on  some  clean  straw  laid  on  the 
floor,  while  her  father  watched  or  tried  to 
^atch  by  her  side,  but  was  soon  over- 
powered  by  fatigue  and  weakness. 

The  stranger  conversed,  for  a  few  minutes, 
^ith  the  old  woman,  who  then  took  up  her 
position  near  the  fire  and  continued  to  re- 
plenish it  at  intervals  till  the  day  had  fully 
opened,  when  she  awakened   the  sleepers 
^nd  told  them  to  prepare  for  their  journey. 
She  had  provided  a  repast  similar  to  the  last 
eight's,  of  which  they  partook  with  much 
Appetite,  and  found  that  their  new  friend  had 
procured  another  horse,  on  which  Rose  was 
placed ;  the  guides  and  all  then  set  forward, 
tie  stranger  leading  the  way.  The  country, 
ttrough    which   they     now    passed,    was 
thickly  wooded  and  varied  in  its  features  ; 
^,  ash,  beech  and  yews,  of  gigantic  size, 
^ere  mtermingled.   The  mountains  in  most 
prts  were  wooded  to  the  very  summits, 
^cept,  here  and  there,  a  bold  projecting 
^  or  precipitous  cliflf  broke  the  same- 
^^  by  its  dark  frowning  brow.     This  con- 
^ued    beyond    Inchegeelah,    which    ap- 
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proaches  close  to  Kerry  ;  and  as  th 
passed  this  village,  they  came  on  the  Lo 
Allaa,  where  the  river  Lee  spreads  in 
broad  expansive  basin.  Advancing  alo 
its  borders,  they  came  to  the  higher  ran{ 
of  mountains  on  the  verge  of  the  coun 
and  here  found  their  route  more  diffici 
from  the  steepness  and  broken  nature 
the  path.  On  approaching  the  place 
their  destination,  the  difficulties  of  1 
journey  appeared  almost  insurmountal 
for  the  road  was  bare  rock,  shelving  to  c 
side,  and  in  many  places  so  slippery  tl 
the  horses  could  not  keep  their  footing  ; 
otherparts,  sharp  conical  projections  of  ro< 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high  covered 
whole  route,  and  between  these  the  hor 
had  to  pick  their  steps  slowly  and  painfu 
Their  stranger  guide  held  Ro« 
horse,  and  directed  him  in  this  peril 
passage,  of  which  they  could  not  accc 
plish  more  than  a  mile  in  an  hour, 
they  advanced,  they  were  shut  out  bi 
wail  of  rock  on  each  side,  till  they  came 
the  narrow  opening  which  gave  them  a  v. 
of  the  wild  spot  they  sought,  and  here  tl 
halted  to  contemplate  the  imposing  8i| 
Embosomed  in  hills,  which  ran  in  para 
ridges  on  every  side,  lay  a  still  and  pla 
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ke,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  sur- 
**CDiinded  by  broken  and  steep  crags,  rising 
most  parts  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
ater's  level,  the  crevices  being  filled  with 
^arf  hazel,  yews  or  ash,  with  brushwood 
13d  hollies,  while  here  and  there  a  more  ma- 
tic  tree  shot  up  above  the  rest.  Many 
the  projecting  rocks  were  bleached 
hite,  or  covered  with  moss,  and  at  in- 
'tenrals  deep  chasms  or  gullies  intersected 
'tlie  mountain,  down  which  trickled  clear 
S^rghng  streams,  which  in  winter  were 
swelled  into  so  many  roaring  torrents,  that 
foamed  with  muddy  tide  into  the  lake,  and 
X^<>uring  through  the  outlet,  swelled  on  to- 
'^^ards  the  ocean. 

In    the    centre    of    the    lake    stood    a 

^^all  spot   about  an   acre   in   extent,   on 

'^hich  was  erected  a  neat  chapel,  with  a 

^^de  dwelling  attached,  and  the  remainder 

"^as  occupied  by  a  well-kept   garden,   in 

"^bich  grew  vegetables  and  some  few  fruit 

^Jfees.      On   one  side   of  the  lake   was   a 

sniall  border  of  rich  green  sward,  strongly 

^atrasting   with    the   stern    and    rugged 

features  of  the  other  parts,  and  from  this 

^  narrow  causeway  led  to  the  little  island 

Mid  hermitage.      When    once   within  its 
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precincts,  you  could  perceive  no  outlet  or 
means  of  escape,  except  by  climbing  the 
rocks ;  and  were  you  not  aware  that  you 
had  entered  by  some  passage,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  travel  round  its  border  to  as- 
certain its  existence.     Gougane  Barra,  as  it 
was  and  is  still  called,  was  the  place  chosen 
by  St.  Finn  Barr  as  his  residence,  and  by 
him  the  little  chapel  and  hermitage  were 
erected,  which  continued  even  for  part  of 
the  last  century  to  be  occupied  by  his  sue- 
cessors. 

Pointing  to  this,  the  stranger  told  Ros^ 
she  must  go  alone  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  hermit,  and  apply  to  him  in  private  for 
whatever  she  desired  to  ask,  as  he  could  not 
say  that  the  holy  father  would  admit  more 
than  herself  to  converse  with  him.     Rose 
thought  again  that  she  knew  that  voice,  and 
her  heart  beat  quickly,  yet  she  replied  not, 
as  she  saw  that  he  desired  concealment,  but 
went  as   he   directed.      On    crossing  the 
causeway  she  found  the  door  of  the  little 
chapel  open,  and  looking  in  observed  the 
hermit  at  his  devotions.     She  drew  back 
and  waited  quietly  till  he  had  concluded, 
and,   when  he  arose  from  his  knees,  he 
walked  with  his  hands  folded  on  his  bosom 
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door  where  Rose  was  standing.      On 
;  her,  he  did  not  appear  surprised,  but 
ig  her  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the 
led  the  way  to  his  little  hermitage, 
emed  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  Ufe, 
li  sorrow  or  austerities  had  ploughed 
:e  with  wrinkles :  his  head  was  shaven 
)  crown,  but  the  lower  part  was  only 
led  closely ;  his  beard   was  not  very 
Jut  intermingled  with  white  hairs,  he 
a  coarse  cassock  of  brown  stuff  tied 
the  waist  with  a  rope  of  hair,  and  on 
St  he  had  a  kind  of  sandal  just  suffi- 
to  protect  the  soles  from  the  sharp 
.    He  beckoned  to  Rose  to  be  seated, 
hen  placed  himself  opposite  her  on  a 
bench.     For  a  moment  neither  spoke, 
len  the  hermit  commenced  by  saying : 
)aughter,  art  thou  come  hither  to  con- 
ne  on  a  case  of  conscience,  and  is  the 
of  one  so  young  troubled  with  evil  that 
eeks  the  hermit  in  his  solitude  ?" 
/Uasl  venerable  Sir,  I  am  indeed  trou- 
I  am  a  broken-hearted  creature,  but 
k  not  ghostly  counsel,  for  I  profess  the 
of  my  father,  which  does  not  accord 
yours." 
Trae,  maiden,"  said  he  sharply,  **  you 
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are  one  of  the  heretic  Lutherans ;  bu 
don  me,  I  would  not  offend  ;  what  ct 
poor  hermit  do  for  the  daughter  i 
stranger  ?" 

Rose  briefly  detailed  her  story,  hei 
ther's  death,  the  suspicions  entertained 
murder,  James's  disappearance,  with  th 
sequent  events,  and  the  cause  which  in 
her  to  apply  to  him.  It  was,  however 
much  reluctance  shewas  induced  to  ac 
ledge  the  deep  interest  she  felt  in  the  su{ 
homicide,  and  all  the  particulars  of  I 
tended  marriage  with  William  Cecil, 
were  drawn  from  her  by  theinterrogato 
the  hermit,  urged  not  with  the  appears 
prying  curiosity,  but  with  the  express 
sire  of  rendering  her  the  service  she  i 
in  discovering  the  perpetrator  of  the 
When  she  had  concluded,  the  1 
mused  awhile,  seeming  to  struggle 
some  inward  emotion,  and  then  said : 

**  I  have  no  reason  to  love  your  co 
men  or  creed,  maiden,  they  have  b< 
me  the  source  of  dire  affliction  ;  but 
pass,  I  can  enter  into  your  feelings,  i 
though  I  am,  and  I  would  be  dispo 
serve  you." 

"  We,  at  least,"  said  Rose  timidlyi 
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never  injured  you;  my  father  is  but  an  hum- 
ble tradesman  f  and  we  have  lived  by  honest 
industry." 

"True,  damsel,  you  have  not  partici- 
pated in  the  woes  inflicted  on  my  country, 
fiirther  than  by  battening  on  her  misfor- 
tunes, but  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  your 
feelings.  Yes,  there  was  one  of  your  hated 
nation,  who  shone  like  a  star  amidst  the 
darkness  of  this  land,  and,  oh  my  God ! 
would  that  her  fate  were  blotted  from  the 
tablet  of  my  memory ;  but  it  cannot  be, 
and  I  must  ever  endure  this  horrible  sight 
before  my  eyes  ;  and  he,  the  curse  and 
dishonour  of  his  name  and  lineage,  he 
suffered,  but  ten  thousand  deaths  would 
not  atone  for  his  crime  !" 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  arose  and 
paced  the  narrow  cell  with  violent  emotion, 
bis  teeth  set,  his  hands  clenched,  and  his 
^yes  flashing  Rose  trembled  under  the 
fearful  display  of  deep  passion,  and  saw  that 
Conagher  O'Mahony  was  before  her. 

The  story  of  Isabel  Nuce  was  still  fresh  in 
ber  memory,  though  ten  years  had  elapsed ; 
^P  to  that  moment  few  were  aware  of  what 
bad  become  of  her  asrenger.  The  hermit 
^n  recovered  his  self-possession  and  said  : 
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"  Pardon,  maiden,  my  wayward  moo 
can  and  will  serve  you.  During  my  ea 
years  I  formed  connexions  in  France  w 

will   avail  me  now.     The  murder  of  ^ 

• 

poor  brother  was  perpetrated  by  a  Fr 
crew,  and  the  outrage  was  not  intendet 
him,  but  for  the  unhappy  young  man 
was  subsequently  accused  of  the  crime 
now  waits  the  result  of  the  agency  I 
employed  to  bring  to  justice  the  a( 
criminals  and  to  clear  his  fame.     He  is 
nected  with  me  by  his  mother,  and  I  ca 
see  my  kinsman  oppressed  and  calumnis 
without  vindicating  his  honour.  Gro,  mai 
rest  satisfied  with  this,  and  you  shall 
hear  the  result  of  my  exertions.     Go, 
may  you  be  happy  with  him,  for  you  i 
and  will  be  his  wife." 

He  conducted  her  from  the  herm 
to  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  bid 
her  a  kind  farewell,  returned  to 
hut.  Rose  found  her  father,  the  stra 
and  guide  waiting;  she  was  assiste( 
remount  by  the  stranger,  who  still 
his  face  muffled  ;  but  Rose  felt  as  h( 
sisted  her  on  her  horse,  that  he  pressec 
hand  which  he  detained  in  his  for  t 
minutes,  without  any  attempt  on  her  pi 
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se  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  who 
as ;  but  the  circumstances  of  her  case 
ed  it  to  be  at  least  his  wish  to  conceal 
while  from  her  father  the  fact  of  his 
snce.  She,  therefore,  recommenced 
lumey  without  speaking,  further  than 
form  her  father  that  she  had  been 
{T  received  by  the  hermit,  and  hoped 
hort  time  that  all  would  be  well. 
3y  returned,  without  any  further  impe- 
it,  to  the  place  where  they  rested  on 
^receding  night,  and  the  next  morning 
on  towards  home,  still  escorted  in 
e  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  by 
unknown  friend,  who  there  wished 
farewell,  and  turned  back  on  the  route 
lad  passed. 

ie  was  every  day  thenceforth  recover- 
iT  health  and  elastic  spirits,  though 
f  anxiety  for  the  development  of  the 
;ry  attending  her  brother's  death,  and 
sappearance  of  her  lover.  She  watched 
iisly  every  stranger  who  approached 
mse,  expecting  him  to  bring  tidings 
the  hermit,  but  some  days  elapsed,  and 
ssengercame.  At  length,  when  her 
b^;an  again  to  be  excited,  a  stranger 
his  appearance,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
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evening  at  David  Croft's  door,  and  w* 
quested  to  see  his  daughter.  He  was 
closely  muffled  and  studiously  kept  hu 
face  nearly  covered  hy  a  slouched  hat  and  \ 
fold  of  his  mantle.  The  old  man  was  le 
luctant  to  admit  him,  but  on  his  annonnc 
ing  a  message  from  the  hermit,  he  no  longe 
hesitated.  Still  the  father  was  desirous  ( 
being  present  during  the  interview,  but  thi 
the  messenger  absolutely  negatived,  ao 
he  was  forced  to  consent  to  his  seeio 
Rose  alone.  When  it  was  first  announced  t 
her  that  a  stranger  had  come  with  inteO 
gence  from  the  hermit,  her  heart  be 
quickly ;  she  strove  to  rise  but  was  force 
to  seat  herself  again,  for  she  trembled  n 
lently,  and  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  faio 
ness  from  excessive  anxiety  and  emotk) 
It  was  not  long  before  her  visitor  was  ushen 
in,  and  left  to  open  his  embassy  as  he  thoug 
best,  but  he  hesitated  and  appeared  as  mw 
embarrassed  as  herself.  After  a  pane 
however,  he  approached  her  and  said  in 
low  voice,  "  Rose,"  at  the  same  time  i 
moving  his  disguise.  In  an  instant  she  i 
in  his  arms,  which  fondly  and  clo8< 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  '^  You  are  tb 
stiU  mine,  my  own,  my  only  love,"  said  1 
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"and  you  have  not  forgotten  your  plighted 

troth  to  one  whose  fair  fame  was  blasted  by 

tie  tongue  of  calumny.   We  meet  once  more 

Itrost  never  to  part  again — is  it  not  so 

IDJ charming  girl?    Every  thing  shall  be 

cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  parents, 

though  alas  we  cannot  recall  the  dead  to 

life." 

"  And  can  you  forgive  me,  James,"  said 
she  sobbing,  ''  for  my  unfaithfulness  and 
compliance  with  my  parents'  wishes  in 
>gming  to  marry  that  hated  Cecil  ?  But 
Aank  God  you  saved  me  from  that/* 

''  I  can  forgive  all,  anything  you  did  under 
the  supposition  that  I  was  no  more,  and  the 
^Dt  commands  of  those  you  were  bound 
to  obey.  Mention  it  not  again ;  you  are 
%ved  from  that  detestable  union,  and 
tbagh  you  were  never  to  be  mine,  I  should 
^ce  in  that ;  for,  oh  Rose,  you  know  not 
half  that  man's  villany.'* 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to  know  it,  dear  James ; 
7^  are  returned  ss^ely  to  me,  and  my  heart 
^  too  full  of  joy  to  allow  me  to  turn  to  so 
^ittgreeable  a  topic;  but  come,  sit  down  be- 
^me,  and  let  me  hear  of  your  adven- 
^^^i  and  what  you  know  of  my  poor  bro- 
ther'g  death/' 
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^'  Alas,  Rose,  it  is  a  sad  story,  but  shs 
be  briefly  told,  and  in  telling  it,  I  would  n* 
lay  on  the  author  of  it  more  blame  than  1 
deserves. 

*'  You  are  aware  of  the  wild  and  ung 
vernable  temper  of  your  brother,  whenev 
he  indulged  too  freely,  a  circumstance  whi< 
of  late  occurred  rather  frequently,  ai 
which  no  suggestion  of  mine  availed  to  pi 
vent.  William  Cecil  was  in  the  habit 
encouraging  this  propensity,  whenever 
opportunity  occurred,  and  subsequent 
employing  the  unhappy  results  of  which 
was  the  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  gaini 
favour  with  your  parents  by  his  false  a 
insidious  moralising  and  pretended  effo 
to  reclaim  the  wanderer.  He  also  attribul 
the  fault  to  my  example  and  the  proA 
hospitality  of  my  father's  house,  thus  wid< 
ing  the  breach  which  was  already  too  gr 
for  my  peace.  On  that  melancholy  eveni 
when  your  brother  was  killed,  he  had,  as  ]| 
have  already  heard,  sat  long  at  table,  in  sp 
of  my  remonstrances,  which  almost  brou{ 
on  a  quarrel  between  us  ;  but  as  I  was  : 
solved  to  bear  patiently  with  his  temper^ 
was  impossible  to  provoke  me  to  reti 
his  violent  language,  or  take  offence  at  an 
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tiling  he  might  do  towards  me,  when  he  was 
iiot  in  a  state  to  judge  rationally.     Accord- 
ingly I  went  as  usual  to  escort  him  home, 
^d  when  we  had  reached  the  spot  where 
his  body  was  found,  we  were  suddenly  set 
on  by  several  men  in  the  garb  of  sailors. 
Three  or  four  of  them  endeavoured  to  seize 
and  bind  me,  whilst  I  made  such  resistance 
as  I  could ;  the  rest  kept  your  brother  at 
bay,  stating  that  no  injury  was  intended  to 
him,  if  he  would  only  keep  quiet.     But  this 
BTiited  not  his  bold  and  fearless  temper ;  he 
ordered  them  to  desist  from  their  attack  on 
xne,  and  when  they  refused,   he   assailed 
them  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  forced 
to  defend  themselves,  and  in  the  mSl^e  he  re- 
ceived  several    blows    and     fell   mortally 
"Wonnded. 

"Meantime   I  had  been   disarmed  and 

hound,  and  lay  bleeding  profusely,  when  I 

8^w  the  calamity  of  my  friend,  and  heard 

his  last  groan.   The  party  who  had  attacked 

^  appeared  rather  shocked  at  the  result  of 

^  rencontre,  and  after  a  brief  and  hurried 

wnaultation  prepared  to   decamp,    having 

placed  me  on  horseback  bound  to  one  of 

their  number.     They  hastened  by   unfre- 

4^Dted  roads  to  the  sea-coast,  where  they 
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got  into  a  boat,  which  conveyed  them  to  a 
vessel  that  lay  in  the  offing.  She  was  a 
French  smuggler,  and  her  crew  having  dis- 
charged  their  cargo  of  goods  prepared  to 
set  sail. 

*'  I  learned  subsequently  that  they  had 
been  engaged  by  William  Cecil  for  a  large 
bribe  to  seize  and  carry  me  off  to  some 
place  whence  I  should  not  be  able  to  retunii 
till  his  object  in  reference  to  you,  dearest 
Rose,  should  be  accomplished.  He  knew 
that  whilst  I  continued  near  you  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  completing  his  designs  on 
your  father's  wealth,  for  that  was  his  sole 
object.  But  unhappily,  in  accomplishing 
this  nefarious  scheme,  your  brother  became 
the  victim,  in  consequence  of  his  generous 
defence  of  his  friend,  though  there  was  no 
predetermination  to  deprive  even  me  of 
life.  My  wounds  were  but  slight,  and  were 
nearly  healed  ere  we  reached  land. 

**  The  place,  at  which  I  was  put  on  shore, 
was  a  small  fishing  hamlet  in  the  west  of 
France,  where  I  was  delivered  up  to  some 
accomplices  in  the  contraband  trade,  men 
of  desperate  character,  who  kept  me  fet- 
tered, and  compelled  me,  at  the  same  time, 
to  labour  in  the  most  menial  offices.     The 
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ion  which  they  occupied  was  an  old 
chateau,  in  the  vaults  of  which  the 
ere'  stores  were  deposited,  and 
also  I  was  confined.  You  may  be 
ear  Rose,  that  my  thoughts  dwelt 
d  painfully  on  you.  My  mind  was 
I  with  various  apprehensions  on  this 
>ject,  which  occupied  me  sleeping 
ake. 

evised  various  means  of  escape,  but 
iiem  impracticable  from  the  strict 
kept  over  me,  and  the  strength  of 
It  where  I  was  confined.  At  length 
>ving  some  goods  to  another  end  of 
igeon,  I  lighted  on  a  small  file,  which 
dly  secreted  about  my  person,  and 
the  smugglers  were  asleep,  com- 
l  to  cut  through  the  iron  fetters 
[lich  my  legs  were  bound.  This  was 
ffected,  and  you  may  conceive  the 
,  with  which  I  sprung  to  my  feet, 
lore  unshackled,  and  deeming  my 
on  already  accomplished. 
f  next  work  was  to  reach  the  grated 
e,  which  high  above  my  head  ad- 
a  scanty  light.  This  I  effected  by 
ogether  the  casks  and  other  articles 
the  vault  contained.     The*iron  bars. 
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with  which  the  aperture  was  defeudec 
were  exceedingly  massive,  and  require 
great  labour  to  cut  through  one  of  then 
If  daylight  surprised  me  in  my  work,  or 
the  smugglers  awaked,  my  last  hope  ws 
gone,  and  death  would  probably  have  bee 
the  penalty  for  my  attempt.  I,  therefor 
toiled  incessantly  till  the  bar  was  near' 
cut  through  in  two  places.  The  remov 
of  this  would  give  me  liberty.  My  tas 
was  on  the  point  of  being  completed,  wh( 
two  of  the  smugglers,  who  had  been  absen 
unexpectedly  returned,  and  made  their  ws 
to  the  vault  with  the  intention,  it  wou 
seem,  of  removing  some  articles  for  the 
unlawful  traffic.  I  heard  the  door  ope 
and  my  heart  nearly  sunk  within  me.  I  d 
sisted  from  my  labours,  but  despair  urg< 
me  on.  I  grasped  the  bar  with  both  hand 
and  by  a  violent  exertion  of  streng 
wrenched  it  away,  but  in  the  effort  fi 
backwards,  and  was  precipitated  to  tl 
ground.  The  smugglers  started  back,  hu 
ried  towards  the  door,  but  ere  they  ecu 
conjecture  what  was  the  matter,  I  was  aga 
on  my  feet,  scrambled  up  to  the  windc 
and  jumped  out. 

''  It  w£(^  not  far  from  the  earth,  and 
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landed    safely;    but    not    many    minutes 
elapsed,  ere  I  heard  the  voices  of  pursuers 
calling  to  each  other  with  oaths  and  impre- 
cations on  me.     I  ran   straight  onwards, 
but  not  being  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
I  several  times  stumbled  and  fell.     Mean- 
time my  pursuers  were  gaining  on  me,  for 
I  now  heard  their  voices  more  distinctly, 
and  had  scarcely  any  hope  of  safety  but 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

"  In  my  precipitate  flight,  I  found  myself 
amongst  what  I  conjectured  to  be  grave- 
stones, and  in  endeavouring  to  make   my 
^ay  through  them  I  lighted  on  the  entrance 
^f  a  vault,  and  fell  headlong  amongst  the 
perishing  remnants   of   mortality  and  the 
doddering  coffins  of  the  dead.     I  lay  here 
^  short  time  nearly  stunned,  and  when  I 
'recovered  my  senses   heard  the  voices  of 
^y  pursuers  at  a  short  distance.     It  ap- 
peared from  the  few  words  of  their  conver- 
sation which   I  caught,  that  their  super- 
stitious fears  overcame  the  desire  of  seizing 
*heir  victim,  and  they  therefore  demurred 
^Wt  searching  the  grave-yard  till  lights 
^Id  be  procured.     For  this  purpose  two 
^  the  number  returned  to  the   chateau, 

VOL.   II.  C 
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leaving  two  more  to  watch  the  spot  where 
they  supposed  me  to  be. 

''  My  case  was  now  almost  as  desperate  ais 
it  could  be,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  tc 
brave  the  worst.  Creeping,  therefore: 
stealthily  out  of  the  vault,  I  endeavoured  tc 
escape,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible 
but  my  enemies  discovered,  and  hastenec 
to  seize  me.  Starting  suddenly  to  my  feet 
I  struck  one  a  blow  with  the  fragment  o 
the  iron  bar  which  I  had  wrenched  fioo 
the  window  and  retained  in  my  flight.  H( 
fell,  and  the  second  likewise  was  prostratec 
by  a  stroke  of  the  same  weapon.  Ere  the] 
could  recover  I  started  off  again  with  light 
ning  speed.  A  few  minutes  brought  in< 
into  a  level  plain,  where  I  soon  placed  sod 
a  distance  between  myself  and  my  perse 
cutors,  that  pursuit  would  have  been  nn 
availing. 

**  I  continued  my  flight  till  day  dawned 
and  then  lay  down  in  a  corn-field,  where 
slept  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  after  which 
entered  a  village,  where  a  poor  but  hospl 
able  family  shared  with  me  their  humU 
meal.  With  them  I  remained  for  son 
days,  assisting  in  their  rural  labours,  ai 
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witnessing  the  happiness  of  a  poor  but  con- 
tented family.  My  ardent  desire  of  reach- 
ing home  was  not  in  the  least  abated  but 
rather  increased,  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
form  any  definite  plan,  I  took  leave  of  the 
kind  family  who  had  sheltered  me,  and 
directed  my  course  towards  Calais,  in  order 
to  reach  England  by  that  route,  and  thence 
get  a  passage  to  Cork. 

"  It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  amidst 
loany  impediments  I  succeeded  in  this,  and 
liter  the  lapse  of  almost  a  year,  I  reached  this 
{dace  only  to  hear  you  were  on  the  point  of 
consigning  yourself  to  the  arms  of  Cecil,  a 
fductant  bride,  under  the  supposition  that 
I  was  dead.  The  rumour  of  my  death,  I 
We  since  heard,  had  been  originated  by 
iQy  rival  by  means  of  a  false  story  put  into 
the  mouth  of  an  impostor. 

*'  I  see  you  are  ready,  dearest  Rose,  to 
^  me  why  I  did  not  at  once  discover  my- 
•df ;  but  you  do  not  recollect,  that  I  lay 
^uider  a  cruel  and  horrible  imputation,  and 
^  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  a  power  who 
^fooiA  scarcely  hesitate  to  use  extreme 
tQeasures  to  rid  himself  of  one  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  base  views,  and  whom  he 
had   ahready    seriously    injured.      Besides 

c  2 
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who  would  believe  my  story  without  cor- 
roborative evidence,  which  I  could  not  pro- 
duce ?  You,  my  dear  girl,  would  have  lis- 
tened to  me,  but  had  I  showed  myself  pub- 
licly, the  authorities  would  probably  have 
arrested  and  thrown  me  into  prison;  and 
then  how  could  I  have  vindicated  my  inno- 
cence ? 

*'In  this  difficulty  I  recollected  mj 
relative,  the  hermit  of  Gougane  Barra ;  anc 
though  on  my  first  appearance  before  hin 
he  received  me  coldly,  yet  his  better  fed 
ings  prevailed,  and  he  wrote  directly  to 
influential  friends  in  France,  who  mad( 
every  exertion  to  obtain  such  evidence  ai 
would  secure  my  acquittal  from  the  charge 

"Meantime  the  day  of  your  marriage  ap 
preached,  and  I  knew  not  what  course  t( 
take,  so  distracted  was  I  by  the  difficultic 
which  pressed  me  on  every  side.  Tose 
you  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  such 
man  too.  Rose,  was  what  I  could  nev€ 
have  endured  ;  and  the  time  passed  quicW 
on  without  my  being  able  to  form  any  de 
cided  plan.  The  morning  came,  I  watche 
your  nuptial  train,  entered  the  church,  a 
most  desperate  enough  to  drag  the  wreti 
from  your  side,  even  at  the  altar.    T1 
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remony  commenced ;  still  I  wavered  till 
'  pent  up  feelings  of  my  bosom  escaped 
a  heavy  sigh,  which  I  endeavoured  in 
n  to  suppress.  Your  attention  was 
38ted,  and  I  availed  myself  of  that  fact 
iraw  your  eyes  towards  me.  You  know 
rest.  I  escaped  in  the  confusion,  and 
sequently  sent  to  you  the  wise  woman 
)ared  to  second  my  views. 
Every  thing  succeeded  as  I  wished ;  and 

I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  my  friend 
prevailed  in  having  two  of  the  smug- 
5  arrested  in  France,  and  sent  to  this 
itry  to  give  evidence  in  my  behalf, 
ir  Uves  will  be  spared — this  he  has  been 
nised  in  an  influential  quarter ;  and 
il,  I  trust,  will  meet  no  other  punish - 
t  than  the  contempt  which  his  un- 
^rons  conduct  richly  deserves. 
I  have  now,  love,  told  you  the  sub- 
ce  of  my  adventures.  May  I  hope  that 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may 

over  them  more  fully,  when  all  our 
bles  shall  have  past,  and  you  will  allow 
to  call  you  mine." 

Iiiing  this  narrative,  Rose  was  seated 
le  her  manly  lover,  her  hand  was 
ped  in  his,  and  she  looked  into  his  face 
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with  an  interest  which  deepened  and  in- 
creased, as  he  spoke  of  his  perils  and  es- 
capes. 

She  now  answered  his  question  hy  saying, 
"  Dearest  James,  'twere  worse  than  folly, 
to  attempt  to  conceal  the  delight  which 
your  safe  return  affords  me,  and  I  am  sore 
that  the  great  barriers  to  our  happiness  are 
now  removed,  for  my  father  will  no  longer 
oppose  my  wishes,  and  my  mother  has  he- 
come  much  more  kind  and  indulgent  since 
she  has  discovered  William  Cecil's  worth- 
lessness.  You  need  not  then  any  longer 
conceal  yourself,  but  let  me  call  my  parents 
and  tell  them  it  is  you." 

James  consented  to  this,  and  Rose  has- 
tened to  simimon  her  father  and  mother ; 
the  former  of  whom,  received  his  old  ap* 
prentice  with    much   cordiality,   and  th^ 
latter  in  a  stiff  yet  friendly  manner.    Afte^ 
explanations  had  been  entered  into,  Jame^ 
prepared  to  depart ;    a  proceeding  whidi 
David  Crofts  was  reluctant  to  permit,  till  he 
declared  the  absolute  necessity  of  it  to  put 
matters  in  train  for  his  complete  and  public 
vindication.      He  bade  them   good  night, 
promising  to  return  in  two  days  and  passed 
out  of  the  house  on  his  way  to  the  country 
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lis  his  father's  residence.  But  half  an 
had  not  elapsed,  ere  David  Crofts  and 
mily  were  aroused  by  a  violent  knock- 
t  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened, 
J  persons  entered  the  house  bearing 
sn  them  the  insensible  body  of  a  man 
rately  wounded  and  streaming  with 
One  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  it 
unes  Sullivan  who  had,  in  the  moment 
he  was  promising  himself  happiness, 
truck  down  by  some  murderous  hand. 
\  persons  who  brought  him  there, 
give  no  other  account  of  the  matter 
hat  they  were  returning  to  the  town, 
3t  far  from  the  gate,  when  at  a  turn  of 
lad,  they  saw  a  man  start  suddenly 
lunge  a  dagger  into  the  person  who 
Ivandng  towards  them,  and  disappear 
adjoining  wood.  They  came  up  in 
D  support  the  wounded  man  who  had 
sred  against  the  fence,  and  his  request 
o  be  conveyed  immediately  to  David 
I ;  but  he  had  fainted  on  the  way  from 
if  blood.  It  was  impossible  to  keep 
idancholy  fact  concealed  from  Rose, 
h  she  had  retired  to  her  apartment, 
0  words  could  describe  the  anguish  of 
KIT  girl  on  seeing  her  lover  weltering 
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in  his  gore.  A  surgeon  had  been  at  oa<^ 
summoned,  and  by  his  aid,  James  soon  r 
covered  from  his  swoon  and  saw  his  friea 
around  him.  Rose  sat  beside  the  bed  * 
which  he  lay,  holding  his  hand  and  weepi 
bitterly,  and  as  he  looked  on  her  face  bath 
in  tears,  he  pressed  her  hand  and  S) 
faintly, 

**  Weep  not,  dear  Rose,  I  hope  i 
wound  is  not  very  dangerous,"  turning  tl 
to  her  father,  he  said  in  rather  a  cheei 
tone,  *'You  see,  my  kind  master,  I  hi 
ventured  on  your  hospitality  and  I  hope  ] 
will  pardon  this  unhappy  but  unavoida 
intrusion." 

'*  Speak  not  of  it,  James,  lad,  thou 
welcome ;  would  thou  hadst  not  left  my  r 
this  night ;  but  thou  wert  ever  wilful,  thoi 
a  diligent  youth ;  and  James,  my  bn 
boy,  if  there  is  a  God  above  us  and  just 
to  be  had  in  this  land,  we  will  yet  pun 
the  perpetrator  of  this  evil  deed  and  ' 
murderer  of  my  poor  misguided  son.  Ch 
up.  Rose,  my  good  lass,"  said  he,  see 
her  continue  weeping,  *'  he  will  be  y 
again,  and  thou  shalt  marry  him,  were 
mother  ever  so  cross." 

•*  Shame  on  you,  David  Crofts,"  said 
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matron,  '*  to  talk  of  marriage  at  such  a 
time,  when  death,  perhaps,  would  be  a  more 
becoming  subject." 

"  What,  good  dame,  no,  no.  I  tell  you 
be  mast  not,  he  shall  not  die.  What  say 
jou.  Doctor?"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
ieech,  **  let  us  have  good  news,  man,  for  I 
won't  believe  any  other." 

The  Doctor  having  fully  examined  the 
woand,  pronounced  a  rather  favourable 
opinion,  but  said  the  patient  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  of  instant  death. 

''  Said  I  not  so  ?"  again  resumed  the 
old  man,  ''  God  is  good  to  me,  and  if  he 
hts  taken  one  son,  he  gives  me  another ; 
uid  now  come.  Rose,  you  must  to  bed,  child, 
and  you  shall  nurse  the  patient  to-morrow, 
if  you  promise  me  to  hold  that  prating 
toQgue  of  yours,  and  not  talk  to  him  till 
he  gets  aver  the  danger." 

Rose  saw  the  propriety  of  complying  with 
l^er  father's  request,  and  retired  to  her 
^m,  but  not  to  sleep,  it  had  fled  from  her 
pillow  for  that  night ;  and  she  was  early  up 
to  inquire  for  the  invalid.  He  had  passed  a 
Sood  night,  and  was  better  than  the  surgeon 
^  expected. 

So  soon  as  the  Provost  could  be  informed 

c  3 
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of  the  event,  inqmries  were  set  on  foot  ^^ 
discover  the  assassin,  but  no  other  trace  ^ 
him  could  be  found  than  a  dagger  stain^ 
with  blood,  which  it  would  appear  he  h0 
cast  into  a  thicket  in  his  retreat,  ^thoc 
further  evidence,  it  would  have  been  use 
less  to  cast  an  additional  stigma  on 
respectable  family  by  accusing  Cecil  of  ib 
deed,  especially  as  the  warder  at  the  gat 
declared  no  one  had  passed  that  way  a 
the  time,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  Cec 
was  at  home  when  the  deed  occurred.  littl 
doubt,  however,  existed  on  the  minds  c 
David  Crofts'  family,  that  he  was  accessor 
to  the  base  act.  James*  wound  proved  b 
no  means  so  dangerous  as  was  at  first  suj; 
posed,  and  he  continued  to  improve,  j 
grand  review  of  the  English  military  re 
tainers  had  been  appointed  to  take  place  i 
the  town,  and  the  proprietor,  Sir  Bichar 
Boyle,  now  Earl  of  Cork,  was  to  be  present 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  his  n 
ception,  as  well  as  for  showing  off  the  mai 
tial  array  of  his  tenantry. 

The  day  arrived ;  the  Earl  was  in  attei 
dance,  and  rejoicings  pervaded  the  town 
nearly  six  hundred  well  appointed  infante 
with  sixty  horse  prepared  to  attend  and  g 
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tJirough  their  exercise  in  presence  of  the 
£arl  and  his  assistants.    Amongst  the  ca- 
valry, and  occupying  the  rank  of  a  petty 
officer,  was  William  Cecil,  and  few  amongst 
tlat  gallant  band   bore   themselves   more 
banghtily.    The  review  proceeded,  and  the 
liermit  of  Grougane  Barra,  who  had  left  his 
solitade  to  see  justice  done  to  his  relative, 
entered  the  town  with  the  object  of  meeting 
'tie  Earl  in  person  and  having  the  matter 
tiied  before  him.    He  delayed  only  a  few 
minutes  at  David  Crofts,  to  see  James,  and 
speak  a  kindly  word  to  Rose.    He  brought 
^th  him  the  witnesses  of  the  former  ou- 
trage and  murder  of  Richard  Crofts,  and 
iHooeeded,  accompanied  by  these  and  David 
Crofts,  to  the  ground  where  the  review  was 
gtang  OIL    The  Earl  listened  attentively  to 
^  atatementi  and  immediately  summoned 
Odl  to  his  presence.    That  young  man 
^  seen  the  party   approach,  and  could 
i^ot  fail  to   recognize  his   former   agents. 
^colour  forsook  his  cheeks;  he  shook 
^th  terror,  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
^^.  He  suddenly  and  violently  put  spurs 
^Ma  horse,  the  animal  reared,  plunged  and 
^W  his  rider   headlong  to  the  ground. 
He  was  immediately  taken  up,  but  his  skull 
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was  fractured,  and  he  could  only  utter  a 
few  words,  ere  he  expired. 

This  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  by  all 
present.  The  story  of  James  Sullivan's 
wrongs  and  Rose's  sufferings  was  well 
known ;  the  former's  innocence  was  now 
distinctly  proved,  and  the  Earl  congra- 
tulated David  Crofts  on  having  determined 
to  bestow  his  daughter's  hand  on  one  so 
deserving  of  her. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered, 
James  was  united  to  his  faithful  Rose,^and 
the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
gaiety  and  expensive  entertainments.  The 
hermit  was  once  more  drawn  from  his  soli- 
tude to  pronounce  a  nuptial  benediction  on 
the  happy  pair,  and  see  the  felicity  which 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting. 
David  Crofts  and  his  good  dame  lived  to 
see  their  grandchildren  growing  up ,  around 
them,  and  to  rejoice  that  they  had  overcome 
the  barrier  of  prejudice  which  divided  them 
from  the  native  Irish. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Thb  rebellion  of  1641,  which  first  broke 
out  in  the  north,  spread  rapidly  on  all  sides, 
and  Boon  reached,  in  its  baneful  course, 
even  the  remotest  comer  of  the  south. 

The  remorseless  destruction  of  life  and 
property  which  resulted  from  it,  might  have 
been  greater  in  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  there  was  scarcely  any  district  where 
the  divisions,  feuds,  and  animosities,  con- 
nected with  civil  war,  had  a  more  exten- 
sive or  permanent  effect  than  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  the  greater  part  of  which  having 
been  colonised  by  English  Protestants,  and 
carefully  watched  over  by  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
had  begun  to  show  an  extraordinary  degree 
of   dyHization  and  prosperity.    But  this 
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dreadful  event  threw  it  in  a  great  measure 
back  again  into  barbarism  and  poverty,  in 
consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and 
property  which  prevailed  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years,  even  subsequently  to  the 
restoration. 

The  tidings  of  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
flames  of  civil  strife  were  brought  to  the 
Earl  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law, 
to  Lord  Barrymore,  at  Castle  Lyons,  where 
were  also  several  other  noblemen,  and 
amongst  them  Lord  Muskerry,  who  was 
the  first  in  the  south  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  government,  and  had  no  doubt, 
even  at  that  time,  determined  to  do  so, 
though  he  treated  the  news  of  a  rising  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Such  was  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  Earl  of  Cork  was 
held^  that  though  he  did  not  then  fill  any 
official  situation  in  the  executive,  a  gentle- 
man was  sent  express  to  him  with  the 
earliest  intelligence,  and  having  made  his 
way  through  bye-roads  (as  the  Irish  were 
in  arms  in  every  direction)  he  announced 
to  that  nobleman  the  alarming  news  of  the 
ravages  and  cruelties  already  perpetrated 
by  the  rebels.  The  Earl,  without  betray- 
ing the  least  emotion,  sat  down  with  his 
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ds  to  dinner,  and  when  it  was  con- 
d,  explained  to  the  company  the  in- 
duce he  had  received ;  on  which  they 
lily  separated  for  their  several  homes, 
in  a  few  days  after  Lord  Muskerry 
lenced  the  warfare  in  the  west,  and. 
ied  around  him  several  thousand 
The  President  St.  Leger,  who  was 
at  Doneraile,  was  soon  informed  of 
lets  by  the  Earl,  who  hastened  to  levy 
:e,  and  summon  his  English  tenants 
all  who  chose  to  join  the  royal  stan- 
;  but  various  causes  combined  to 
r  this  force  much  smaller  than  the 
Qcy  of  the  case  required.  Enlisting  was 
Qe  degree  voluntary,  though  the  feudal 
e  of  their  tenure  imposed  on  the 
ts  a  certain  military  service  ;  yet  in 
;eneral  confusion  which  prevailed,  it 
lifficult  to  enforce  it;  and  even  the 
lent  St.  Leger  had  not,  for  some 
after,  a  commission  to  raise  a  regular 
for  the  protection  of  the  country. 
I,  however,  he  had  collected  a  body 
uriy  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  had 
nined  to  give  battle  to  the  far  more 
reus  army  of  the  insurgents,  negocia- 
were  suddenly  entered  upon ;  a  com- 
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mission,  real  or  forged,  from  King  Charles, 
was  produced  by  the  rebel  leaders.  (A)  The 
President  agreed  to  their  terms,  and  having 
disbanded  his  men,  retired  to  Doneraile, 
leaving  the  country  to  be  pillaged  and 
burned  at  the  mercy  of  every  robber  horde 
and  lawless  leader.  Still  many  of  the 
well  affected  nobility  and  gentry  defended 
their  castles,  and  occasionally  defeated  the 
enemy's  forces  in  the  open  field,  and  thus  a 
desultory  warfare  continued  to  harass  and 
distress  the  country. 

Cattle  and  prey  of  all  kinds  were  carried 
off  by  the  rebels,  and  sometimes  again 
rescued  by  the  loyal  inhabitants,  who  in 
turn  made  reprisals  on  their  enemies,  and 
plundered  them,  with  various  success,  till 
the  whole  county  became  a  theatre  of  petty 
warfare  in  every  quarter.  Agriculture  was 
neglected,  business  of  all  kinds  stopped, 
and  nothing  remained  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  population  but  death  by  violence  or 
starvation. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  January, 
1642,  the  weather  was  harsh  and  cold,  a 
high  wind  prevailed,  and  the  evening  closed 
in  with  tokens  of  an  approaching  storm, 
when  a  family  group  assembled  around  a 
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rftil  fire,  which  blazed  on  the  hearth  of 
idoos  parlour,  in  a  large  and  respect- 
mansion,  about  four  miles  from  our 
Hie   room    was  wainscoted  with 
the  produce  of  the  country,  and  the 
are  was  principally  of  the  same  ma- 
large,  heavy  and  durable.    A  table 
candles  stood  near  the  fire,  and  on  it 
rarious  pieces  of  needlework,  princi- 
)f  an  ornamental  kind.    The  mistress 
I  mansion  sat  beside  it,  engaged  in 
;,  and  her  eldest  daughter,  a  beauti- 
1,  but  with  a  pensive  cast  of  features, 
oiilarly  occupied.    A  fine  man]y  boy 
little  girl  amused  themselves  with 
s  tricks,   and  burst  now  and  then 
loud    laughter,    as    they  gambolled 
fa  the  apartment.    The  elder  lady 
her  head  occasionally,  and  looked  at 
in  their  thoughtless  mirth;  but  a 
sigh  accompanied  the  look,  and  a 
3le  down  her  cheek, 
rarest  mother,''  said  the  young  lady, 
ft  and  affectionate  tone,  ''  why  will 
stress  yourself  when  no  danger  has 
ae  near  us  ?   My  father,  I  trust,  will 
e  here,  and  he  will  provide  for  our 
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"  God  grant  that  he  may,  my  love  ;  but 
he  should  have  been  home  yesterday  had 
nothing  occurred  to  delay  him.  And  whilst 
the  country  is  filled  with  armed  banditti, 
I  much  fear  he  has  fallen  into  their  hands  ; 
and  in  that  case,  oh  1  how  I  tremble  for  the 
consequences  ;  the  bare  supposition  almost 
drives  me  mad,  to  think  how  helpless  and 
desolate  we  shall  be." 

"  Surely,  dearest  mother,  you  have  no 
reason  to  apprehend  such  a  sad  calamity. 
May  Grod  preserve  us  from  it !  Many 
things,  besides  what  you  suppose,  might 
have  occurred  to  prevent  my  father's  return, 
and  you  know  that  we  can  take  refuge  in 
the  town,  should  any  danger  threaten." 

**  Alas  !  my  child,  I  know  what  you  say 
is  true,  but  we  cannot  control  feelings 
which  are  wrought  up  with  our  very  nature ; 
for  myself  I  care  not,  but  for  him  who  has 
been  to  me  ever  kind  and  afiectionate,  for 
you  and  these  little  ones.  Oh  !  Emma, 
you  have  yet  to  feel  what  it  is  to  be  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  may  God  protect  you 
from  the  troubles  and  trials  which  these 
two  duties  often  bring  with  them." 

A  slight  blush  passed  over  the  young 
lady's  face,  at  this  prayer  of  her  fond  pa- 
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rent,  and  a  half  suppressed  sigh  accom- 
panied it,  but  she  quickly  recovered  herself, 
and  said,  as  if  to  divert  the  conversation 
into  another  channel — 

"  See,  mother,  Alfred  has  given  over  his 
play,  and  has  come  to  listen  to  us ;  he 
thinks  himself  already  a  hero,  and  despises 
the  Irish  rebels." 

The  mother  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked 
with  delighted  affection  on  the  £bie  manly 
hoy  who  stood  beside  her,  and  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  earnestly  on  her  countenance. 

"Mama,"  said  he,  "why  do  you  cry? 
If  the  rebels  come,  we  shall  be  able  to  beat 
them  off,  for  1  am  sure  that  John  and 
^iDiam  are  brave,  and  will  fire  on  them  ; 
^d  1  too  can  shoot,  for  papa  has  taught 
Die  to  use  a  gun." 

"Well,  my  boy,"  replied  the  mother, 
with  a  faint  smile,  **  I  hope  there  will  be 
^necessity  to  try  the  servants'  courage, 
Dor  yours  either ;  it  will  be  time  enough 
'jfireafter  for  you  to  handle  fire-arms,  when 
you  come  to  be  a  man  ;  but  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  What  think  you,  Alfred, 
of  your  promised  trip  to  Dublin,  this  sum- 
mer?" 

*' I  should  like  it  very  much,"  he  replied 
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with  animation.  ''  I  long  to  see  straiif 
places,  but  I  shall  not  leave  you  till  tl 
rebels  are  put  down." 

^*  God  grant  that  time  may  soon  com< 
my  child ;  but  what  noise  is  that  I  hear? 
said  she,  suddenly  starting  to  her  feet,  an 
listening  intently.  All  crowded  aroiu 
her,  keeping  a  breathless  silence  ;  but  aft( 
a  moment  she  sunk  again  to  her  seat,  lai 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  which  beat  wit 
fearful  agitation,  and  endeavouring  to  spea 
calmly,  said — 

"  Sit  down,  my  precious  children,  m 
ears  must  have  deceived  me,  for  I  thougl 
I  heard  the  sound  of  trampling  feet." 

"  It  was  but  the  wind,  dear  mothtfi 
said  the  eldest  girl,  who  appeared  to  posiei 
more  calmness  and  decision  than  her  pareD 
'^  It  was  but  the  wind  dashing  the  branch^ 
of  the  trees  against  each  other  ;  but  hark 
— I  do  hear  something  more  than  that ;  ca 
it  be  voices  that  are  speaking  without? 
All  again  listened ;  and  in  the  intervals  < 
the  storm  which  raged  around,  distinct! 
heard  the  sound  of  several  voices  in  eame 
conversation. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !*'  exclaimed  the  terrifi 
parent,    'Mook    on  me  and  my  helph 
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cliiidren,  and  save  us   from  those  blood- 

timtj  men ;  but  it  is  too  late,  and  we  are 

counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter." 

Alfred  hastened  out  of  the  room,  and 

soon  returned  with  the  two  servants ,  whose 

oames  he  had  previously  mentioned,  and 

who  being  English  were  both  ready  and 

willing  to  maintain  the  character  he  had 

given  of  them. 

"What  is  to  be  done,  William,"  said 
Mrs.  Cavendish,  addressing  one  of  them ; 
"I fear  we  are  lost?" 

"An't  please  you.  Madam,"  replied  he, 
"we  are  resolved  to  fight  them  as  long  as 
we  can,  for  these  Irish  kerns  show  no 
otercy,  and  their  coming  at  night  proves 
tkey  are  bent  on  mischief." 

"  Then,  may  God  have  mercy  on  us  ! 
Come,  my  children,  let  us  commend  our- 

idves  to  the  great  and  good  Being  ;  for  he 

• 

•  our  only  refuge  now." 

She  kneeled  down,  and  her  children  fol- 
lowed her  example,  though  Alfred  did  so  re- 
loctantly,  for  he  was  following  the  servants 
wiu)  were  hastening  to  prepare  their  fire- 
turns,  until  his  mother  entreated  him  to 
tfay  with  her ;  but  ere  she  uttered  many 
rords  of  the  petitions  which  she  tried  to 
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pour  out  to  the  Almighty  disposer  of  event 
a  violent  knocking  commenced  at  the  dooi 
and  loud  and  angry  voices  demanded  ad 
mission.  A  discharge  of  fire-arms  froi 
the  upper  windows  caused  them  to  cease 
moment,  and  then  more  than  twenty  bol 
lets  rattled  through  the  glass  from  th 
assailants,  and  some  pierced  even  throng 
the  strong  oak  shutters  by  which  the  win 
dows  were  defended.  Another  volley  froi 
the  two  brave  defenders  replied  to  thi 
discharge,  and  again  was  answered  as  befoi 
by  those  outside.  This  continued  for 
few  minutes,  but  then  ceased,  and  tl 
attacking  party  apparently  became  tired  ( 
this  fruitless  work,  and  fired  only  singl 
shots  at  intervals.  Whilst  the  affrightt 
family  continued  in  breathless  expectatio 
of  the  result,  another  discharge  of  fin 
arms  was  heard  in  front  of  the  house,  aw 
at  the  same  instant,  the  door  in  the  ft 
was  dashed  in  with  a  violent  concussioi 
and  the  rebels  rushed  forward,  crowding  ( 
each  other.  The  female  servants,  who  hi 
hitherto  remained  cowering  in  the  kitche 
now  hurried  shrieking  into  the  apartme 
where  Mrs.  Cavendish  and  her  childr 
were,  and  the  brave  defenders  resolved 
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sell  their  lives  dearly ;  and  knowing  that 
no  quarter  could  be  expected  from  the 
assailants,  met  them  as  they  ascended  the 
stairs  and  fired,  but  with  little  efiect  in 
consequence  of  the  darkness.  Maddened 
by  the  opposition  they  had  met  with,  the 
rebels  rushed  on  tumultuously,  and  soon 
gained  the  landing  place.  The  contest  was 
short,  for  the  two  servants  ^ere  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  savagely  butcher- 
ed; and  then  the  barbarous  horde  rushed 
into  every  apartment  of  the  house,  seizing 
on  everything  portable  before  they,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  practice,  devoted  it  and 
its  inmates  to  the  flames. 

Not  many  hours  after,  a  small  body  of 
borsemen  advanced  in  full  speed  from  the 
town  towards  the  spot  which  we  have 
already  introduced  to  our  readers.  The 
boose  lay  in  a  hollow  and  could  not  be  seen 

^til  you  ascended  the  hill  which  rose  above 

•  

It  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  fore- 
Jfiost  rider  spared  neither  whip  nor  spur  to 
^  on  his  already  tired  steed,  and  was  fol- 
lowed closely  by  others  who  seemed  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  eagerness  ;  but  one  in  parti- 
cular, a  young  and  handsome  cavalier,  kept 
ilmost  close  to  his  side.     A  red  and  glaring 
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hue  in  the  clouds^  which  skirted  the  fiar  hori 
zon,  seemed  to  fix  their  attention,  and  the] 
pressed  on  with  all  speed  till  the  summit  o 
the  hill  was  gained,  and  then  involuntary  ex 
clamations  of  horror  burst  from  both  as  the] 
gazed  with  fixed  and  agonized  looks  dowi 
the  valley.  Dashing  the  rowels  into  thai 
horses'  flanks,  they  quickly  passed  over  tb 
intervening  space,  and  soon  stood  on  th 
lawn  before  the  house  on  which  they  looker 
in  silent  agony.  Alas,  it  presented  then  ai 
awful  appearance,  wrapped  in  flames  whid 
blazed  with  uncommon  fury  from  the  im 
mense  quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construe 
tion,  and  the  high  wind  which,  while  it  fan 
ned  the  flame,  drove  columns  of  iem 
smoke  brightened  by  millions  of  sparks  u 
all  directions.  It  was  Mr.  Cavendish,  tb 
proprietor  of  the  mansion,  who  had  retumei 
in  time  to  see  the  frightful  conflagration 
and  hear,  perhaps,  the  dying  shrieks  of  hi 
helpless  family.  He  had  been  summono 
to  Cork  by  the  Lord  President,  on  affidi 
of  importance,  and  detained  longer  than  h 
expected. 

Meantime  the  rebellion  broke  out ;  il; 
ravagers  commenced  their  work  of  destra 
tion,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  hasteiM 
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ack,  attended  by  some  friends,  to  protect 
is  wife  and  family  from  the  general  wreck. 
he  young  man  who  accompanied  him  was 
iptain  Stawel,  one  who  had  been  his 
ird,  and  was  now  an  attached  and  valued 
end.  The  kindly  tones  of  affection 
seted  them  not  on  their  return  ;  the  cheer- 

Toices  of  his  little  ones  were  perhaps 
mt  for  ever,  and  the  devoted  mother  had 
)bably  perished  with  her  children.  They 
od  an  instant  contemplating  the  scene  of 
rror;  scalding  tears  rolled  down  the 
tier's  cheeks,  and  he  groaned  with  heart- 
tagony.  Stawel  sprung  from  his  horse  and 
rried  towards  the  house,  Cavendish  fol- 
red,  and  in  frantic  desperation  they  were 
>Qt  to  plunge  into  the  burning  mass  when 
Jy  were  restrained  by  their  friends,  who 
r  the  madness  of  the  attempt,  as  the  roof 
that  moment  fell  in ;  but  it  was  with  much 
Sculty  and  almost  by  violence  they  were 
evented  from  their  desperate  attempt. 
raome  time  they  remained  contemplating 

sad  spectacle,  till  the  flames  began  to 
k,  and  only  an  occasional  blaze  darted  up 
D  the  smoking  ruins.  At  length  they 
e  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  town  ;  and 
Irace,  broken  by  the  heavy  sighs  which 
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burst  from  them,  the  two  friends  tn 
their  backs  on  the  smouldering  ruin  an 
traced  their  steps. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  ( 

shed  a  gloom  over  the   entire  town, 

roused  the  whole  population  to  arms 

thing  was  heard  but  threats  of  condigi 

speedy  punishment  to  the  Irish  rebels. 

when  they  came  to  review  the  forces 

means  at  their  dii^posal  for  this  pui 

they   saw,  with   much  chagrin,    thai 

defence  of  the  town  and  their  own  live 

the  utmost  which  under  present  cii 

stances  could  be  expected,  and  to  effec 

every  hand  was  now  employed.     Whil 

Provost  and  council  were  occupied  by 

objects,   a  courier  arrived  from  the 

President,  Sir  William  St.  Ledger,  t 

nounce  that  Lewis,  Lord  Viscount  I 

meakv,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Corl 

appointed  military  and  civil  governor 

town,  with  powers  not  only  to  adopt  tl 

cessary  means  for  the  defence  of  it  ai 

adjacent  districts  from  the  rebels,  bi 

raising  supplies,  levying  forces,  andh 

courts  to  try  and  punish  all  traitors. 

No  appointment  could  be  more  oppo 
advantageous,  or  acceptable  to  the  i 
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who  looking  on  the  Earl  of  Cork 
with  filial  reverence,  as  their  patron 
mder,  regarded  also  his  family  with 
dinaryrespect  and  love.  But  Viscount 
eaky,  whose  titles  were  derived  from 
B  and  barony,  seemed  to  be  the  per* 
urally  pointed  out  as  their  more  im- 
i  protector ;  and  as  his  courage  and 
\  were  well  known,  great  expect a- 
ere  entertained  from  the  appointment, 
ne  accompanied  by  a  small  body 
se,  and  bringing  some  arms  and  am- 
>n  as  well  as  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  to 
the  defences,  and  was  met  by  a  large 
f  the  people,  who  with  shouts  and 
igs  escorted  him  to  the  house  as- 
for  his  residence.  He  lost  not  a 
t  in  idleness  or  personal  indulgence, 
mediately  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
:owers,  and  fortifications  :  these  had 
lowed  for  some  years  past  to  faU  into 
ir,  and  now  required  to  be  carefully 
id  to  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  siege. 
ber  of  men  were,  therefore,  employed 
nrery  part  in  order.  The  walls  were 
d  where  they  had  suffered  any  injury, 
¥ers  were  newly  planked  and  plat- 
,  the  portcullises  put  in  order,  cannon 
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mounted,  and  the  whole  defences  of  this 
little  stronghold  completed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  time  and  circumstances  allowed.  In 
all  these  objects  and  every  thing  connected 
with  the  impending  struggle,  the  townsmen 
cheerfully  and  perseveringly  co-operated,  so 
that  in  a  few  days  they  were  prepared  to 
defy  the  attacks  of  the  Irish.  A  troop  of 
horse  and  four  companies  of  foot  were  or- 
ganised, besides  many  who  served  as  volun- 
teers or  yeomanry,  and  in  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  male  population  took  arms. 

Disaffection  was  daily  spreading  to  a 
wider  extent  amongst  the  natives,  and  not 
only  was  this  the  case,  but  hordes  of  unprin- 
cipled kerns,  thinking  it  a  feasible  opportu- 
nity to  practice  their  predatory  system, 
assembled  in  different  quarters,  drove  off 
the  cattle  within  their  reach,  and  plundered 
the  habitations  of  the  peaceable  and  the 
helpless,  leaving  them  to  starve  or  die  of 
want ;  if  resistance  was  attempted  no  mercy 
was  shown,  and  many  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  or  out  of  mere  wanton  butchery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  retaliation  was  prac- 
ticed to  a  considerable  extent,  and  little 
mercy  shown  to  the  rebels ;  but  who  can 
severely  blame  a  plundered  and  persecuted 
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/ew  for  endeavouring  to  strike  terror  into  a 
lawless  multitude,  by  exhibiting  dreadful 
examples  of  punishment  at  a  period  when 
the  law  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  utmost  form 
of  jastice,  which  could  be  practised,  was  a 
kind  of  military  court,  where  little  evidence 
sufficed  to  satisfy  those  who  were  at  once 
the  plaintiffs  and  judges  ?  The  commissions 
issued  by  the  Lords  justices,  and  which 
were  almost  wrung  from  them,  to  the  Earl 
of  Cork  and  others,  were  the  result  of  the 
exigency  of  the  times,  and  required  not  the 
tedious  forms  of  a  regular  court,  which,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  almost  useless,  so 
palpable  was  the  fact  of  violence,  robbery 
and  bloodshed  in  most  of  those  who 
luffered,  as  they  were  always  such  as  were 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  or  in  the 
orert  acts  of  robbery  and  rebellion. 

Nucestown,  a  flourishing  settlement 
founded  by  Sir  William  Nuce  on  his  own 
plantation,  and  where  many  thriving  fami- 
lies were  congregated  in  a  considerable 
iuunlet,  together  with  Inniskeen,  another 
Buglish  colony,  was  attacked  and  pillaged 
hj  one  of  these  lawless  bands,  and  the 
ilame  of  rebellion  extended  all  round 
Bandon.    Clonakilty  was  also  attacked  and. 
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greatly  harassed  by  the  marauders,  ivhos 
object  seemed  to  be  to  reduce  all  the  Englisl 
settlers  to  such  distress  as  to  compel  then 
to  quit  their  possessions  or  take  refuge  in 
the  fortresses  or  walled  towns,  where  they 
would  be  starved  or  cut  oflf  by  degrees.  In 
this  design  they  partly  succeeded,  for  num- 
bers daily  flocked  to  Bandon,  having  jost 
escaped  with  their  lives,  leaving  all  their 
substance  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  and 
their  habitations  in  most  instances  reduced 
to  ashes. 

It  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  view  those  un- 
happy fugitives  daily  pouring  in  from  aB 
quarters,  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  wretch- 
edness  strongly  contrasted  with  the  com- 
parative afBuence  and  happiness  in  which 
they  had  been  a  few  days  before.  Old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  half  naked,  for 
even  their  wearing  apparel  was  plundered} 
dragged  themselves  on  through  rain  and 
mire,  in  the  month  of  January,  to  the  onl) 
place  of  refuge  in  those  parts.  Fathers  asd 
mothers,  themselves  almost  fainting,  boK 
their  benumbed  and  helpless  little  ones  ii 
their  arms,  whilst  others  crying  with  coli 
and  hunger,  clung  by  their  side. 

That  asylum,  small  and  ill  provided  as  i 
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was  open,  and  all  the  care  and  nurture 
:h  they  could  expect  was  shown  to  them 
beir  distress.  Lord  Kinalmeaky  was 
bremost  in  these  kind  offices ,  and  even 
ndered  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
3  to  accommodate  the  fugitives,  and  in 

instances  supplied  their  wants  from 
Nn  limited  allowance, 
a  few  days,  there  were  crowded  within 
larrow  limits  of  the  town  about  two 
and  of  these  suflferers,  the  greater  part 
lom  were  women  and  children,  and  as 
ecommodation  was  very  limited  as 
ired  with  what  was  required,  many 
compelled  to  contrive  tents  or  sheds 
I  open  air  and  in  the  streets,  or  to 
ip  their  abode,  by  dozens,  in  stables 
>uthouses.  Happy  were  they  who 
led  such  shelter,  for  many  had  nothing 
er  them  but  the  canopy  of  heaven ; 
li  they  considered  even  this,  defended 
y  were  by  a  walled  town,  a  blessing 
red  with  what  they  had  to  expect,  if 
ontinued  in  the  country  district  with- 
;h  of  their  merciless  persecutors, 
(oon  as  Mr.  Cavendish's  overwhelm- 
ief,  at  the  sight  of  his  burning  man- 
id  the  shocking  idea  of  his  wife  and 
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family  having  been  consumed  with  it 
had  a  little  subsided,  and  the  power  of  call 
thought  began  to  return,  it  struck  him  tbs 
there  was  some  possibility  that  the  fate  < 
his  family  had  not  been  so  dreadful  as  1 
had  at  first  supposed,  and  that  he  ought 
have  inquired  more  carefully  whether  tb 
had  been  all  burned  with  his  house, 
merely  carried  away  as  hostages  by  t 
Irish  rebels. 

The  well-known  ferocity  of  the  rebels,  t 
dreadful  proofs  they  had  already  given 
unrelenting  barbarity,  and  the  peculiar  ai 
mosity  entertained  against  himself,  had 
first  so  possessed  his  own  mind  and  1 
friends,  that  they  had  not  even  imaginec 
possibility  of  escape;  but  it  now  stru 
them  that  it  would  be  well  to  examine  t 
ruins,  and  see  if  the  bones  or  remains 
any  of  the  inmates  could  be  found  ;  and 
soon  as  this  thought  suggested  itself,  it  n 
quickly  followed  up. 

Mr.  Cavendish,  attended  by  his  frie 
and  a  strong  party  with  several  laboure 
proceeded  on  this  painful  errand,  a 
having  arrived  at  the  now  cold  a 
dreary  ruin,  commenced  their  task.  Tl 
saw  that  life  had  not  been  surrendered 
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the  inmates  withoat  a  struggle,  for  three 
bodies  of  the  Irish  were  found  in  the  bushes 
where  their  associates  had  concealed  them, 
on  the  night  of  the  attack ;  but  this  90  far 
from  inspiring  hope  tended  rather  to  damp 
their  expectations,  from  the  probability  that 
a  severe  retribution  had  been  exacted. 

In  clearing  away  the  still  smoking  ashes, 
they  found  in  the  parlour  the  remains  of 
Kreral  bodies,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
house  some  more,  amongst  the  rest  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  person,  about  the  size 
of  Alfred,  which  the  unhappy  father  scanned 
with  painful  minuteness,  to  try  if  he  could 
discover  any  signs  which  would  enable  him 
to  decide  whether  it  was  the  skeleton  of  his 
noble  boy. 

It  was,  indeed,  afflicting  to  see  him  ex- 
aouning,  one  by  one,  the  mortal  remains  as 
•bey  were  uncovered,  and  then  with  a  hope- 
^  look  turning  away  to  hide  the  scalding 
^  which    chased  each  other  down  his 
face,  when  he  looked  on  what  were  perhaps 
the  bones  of  those  so  fondly  loved.    It  was 
vainandprobably  would  have  been  looked  on 
u  foolish,  by  a  cold  and  uninterested  spec- 
tator, thus  to  scrutinize  the  insensible  re- 
mains, as  though  it  were  possible  to  ascer- 
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tain  what  spirit  animated  them  in  days  gone 
hy.  But  who  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
a  husband  and  a  father  in  such  a  distracted 
state,  except  those  who  have  felt  what  it  is 
to  be  deprived  of  the  objects  on  which  they 
have,  for  years,  fondly  doated  ! 

It  was  at  first  conjectured  by  Mr.  Caven- 
dish and  his  friend,  that  the  smaller  skeleton 
was  that  of  his  son,  but  he  recollected  that 
there  had  been  in  the  house  an  humble  de- 
pendant, the  playmate  of  Alfred,  of  nearly 
the  same  age  ;  consequently  they  were  left 
in  doubt  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  other  remains  were  still  less  suited 
to  afford  any  clue  to  discover  the  fate  of  his 
family ;  and,  therefore,  though  some  hope 
was  excited,  it  was  of  a  very  faint  and 
cheerless  character.  Still,  the  burden  on 
Mr.  Cavendish's  mind  was  a  little  lightened, 
and  when  all  the  skeletons  were  collected 
from  the  ruins,  he  cast  one  more  sad  and 
anguished  look  on  them,  ere  they  were  de- 
posited in  their  native  earth ;  but,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  was  moving  away,  a 
hoarse,  wild,  and  unnatural  burst  of  laugh- 
ter broke  on  his  ears,  so  loud,  harsh,  and 
grating,  that  it  caused  him  to  start  back,  as 
it  rung  wildly  and  hollowly  through  the 
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lined  walls,  and  broke  the  stillness  of  that 
solate  scene.  Every  one  looked  about, 
d  some  hurried  in  the  direction  whence 
J  thought  the  sound  proceeded,  but  no 
)  was  discovered  from  whom  it  could 
t  come.  Captain  Stawel  ran  towards  a 
up  of  trees  entangled  with  shrubs  and 
shwood,  which  grew  near  the  side  of  the 
se  where  he  stood.  There  was  a  rust- 
among  the  branches,  a  heavy  sigh  was 
eed  by  some  one,  as  he  thought,  near ; 
,  calling  to  his  friends,  they  surrounded 
place  and  searched  every  part  of  it,  but 
lout  effect.  No  intruder  was  discovered, 
they  were  just  giving  over  the  search, 
n  the  same  unearthly  laugh  was  again 
rd,  but  now  at  a  greater  distance,  dying 
y  in  faint  echoes  in  the  wood, 
fone  of  the  party  felt  disposed  to  follow 
the  matter  farther ;  they  were  not  free 
I  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  age ; 

even  Cavendish,  though  a  man  of 
Qg  mind,  was  considerably  shaken  by 
strangeness  of  the  circumstance,  as  he 

recollected  to  have  heard  a  similar 
d  once  before  when  he  had  commenced 
^oildiog  of  that  house,  whose  blackened 
scorched  walls  now  stood  before  him. 
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But  at  that  time  he  was  young  and  fiill  of 

hope  and  spirit,  the  world  was  before  him, 

and  prosperity  dawned  upon  his  adventare. 

His  young  and  blooming  bride  was  waiting 

the  erection  of  that  buildiug  to  cheer  bis 

labours  with  her  presence,  and  gladden  his 

home  with  her  smiles.    But,  where  was 

she  now  ?  All  the  past  rushed  upon  bilD 

with  a  tide  of  recollections  painful,  because 

the  objects  of  them  were  gone,  perhaps  for 

ever ;  and  he  hung  his  head  in  sorrowiiil 

contemplation  of  the  sad  contrast  of  bi^ 

present  feelings  with  those  which  possessed 

him,  when  he  first  visited  that  spot,  twenty 

years  before.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the 

sun  of  his  happiness  had  set,  and  that  the 

evil  genius,  which  had  in  the  beginning 

derided  his  expectations  of  bliss,  and  which, 

perhaps,  had  been  during  the  past  yean 

secretly  working  his  ruin,   now  came  ti 

triumph  in  the  completion  of  his  task,  an< 

to  mock  the  victim  of  his  malicious  effort! 

There  was  no  opposition  made  by  hiu 

when  his  friends  proposed  a  speedy  retur 

to  the  town,  as  the  'clouds  were  gatherin 

darkly  over  head,  and  the  short  and  gloom 

day  was  drawing  quickly  to  a  close. 

Silently  and  sadly  the  little  band  assem 
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again  preparing  to  return  homewards, 
)g  all  necessary  precautions  to  guard 
iBt  a  surprise,  as  they  knew  not  but  that 
nemy  might  have  got  notice  of  their 
iments.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to 
through  a  defile,  where  the  ground  rose 
precipitous  slope,  thickly  wooded  on 
Bide.  The  pass  was  narrow,  and  the 
f  the  little  party  was  suddenly  checked 
0  or  three  large  trees,  which  had  been 

since  their  passing  there  in  the 
lag,  and  now  lay  with  their  branches 
Qg  up  the  road. 

waa  at  once  seen  that  they  were  beset 
eir  enemies,  and  probably  hemmed  in 
to  prevent  all  escape.  To  retreat  was 
Q  destruction,  and  to  proceed  almost 
ly  dangerous ;  yet  the  latter  they 
attempt,  if  they  would  have  even  a 
e  of  escape.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Caven- 
saw  the  danger,  and  gave  such  di- 
ns as  the  emergency  required,  order- 
lis  party,  without  standing  closely 
ler,   to  face  in  all  directions,  while 

endeavoured  to  clear  the  passage. 
¥as  scarcely  done,  when  an  irregular 
commenced  on  them  from  the  wood 
th  sides,  where  the  enemy  lay  con- 
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cealed  within  its  covert.  Some  of  the  men, 
through  an  eager  desire  to  come  to  close 
quarters  and  to  dislodge  them,  attempted 
to  penetrate  the  wood,  but  were  recalled  by 
the  voice  of  their  leader,  who  dreaded  their 
being  taken  or  cut  off  in  detail. 

The  fire  of  the  Irish  did  little  injury,  for 
it  was  not  only  irregular  but  badly  aimed, 
and  the  men  in  front  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  making  a  passage,  when  the  enemy 
rushed  forth  from  their  ambuscade,  in  great 
numbers,  with  loud  shouts  and  bowlings. 
Many  of  them  fell  by  the  first  discharge 
from  the  townsmen,  and  the  fury  of  their 
onset  was  thus  checked ;  but  they  were 
too  numerous  to  regard  a  small  loss,  and 
too  infuriated  to  retreat.  Relying  then  on 
their  superiority  in  physical  force,  they 
closed,  and  a  furious  struggle  commenced. 
It  was  death  or  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  and  they  flinched  not  in  the 
slightest.  Mr.  Cavendish  and  his  friend, 
with  some  of  the  stoutest,  confronted  the 
great  mass  of  the  assailants,  directing  the 
rest  to  break  through  those  who  opposed 
their  return  to  the  town,  in  which  ihcy 
succeeded,  ralljring  on  the  other  side  of  the 
barrier  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  render  any 
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effectual  resistance  to  their  leader  and  his 
little  party  who  were  gradually  forced  back 
by  main  strength  and  numbers.  Captain 
Stawel's  horse  being  wounded  plunged 
noleotly,  and,  just  as  he  was  driven  to  the 
^erge  of  the  opposing  barrier,  reared,  and 
ell  backwards  on  his  rider,  who  was  with 
lifficulty  rescued  and  drawn  by  his  friends 
0  the  further  side,  too  much  injured  to  be 
Ue  to  renew  the  fight  or  assist  his  friend, 
fr.  Cavendish  just  gained  the  pass,  and 
ded  loudly  to  those  beyond  to  save  them- 
Jves  by  a  timely  retreat,  when  he  was 
^ed  from  his  horse,  dashed  prostrate, 
id  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  Irish. 
ie  few  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
4  him,  were  cut  down  and  butchered  on 
e  spot ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  seeing 
-ir  fate,  endeavoured  to  follow  their 
ider's  direction  in  retreating,  and  efiected 
dr  object  with  the  loss  of  about  half 
'ir  number,  the  enemy  not  daring  to 
rsue  them  beyond  the  defile.  Fifteen 
turned  to  tell  the  afSicting  news,  and  to 
intilate  to  vengeance  the  already  excited 
^ds  of  their  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Lord  Kinalmbaky  was  greatly  shocked 
at  this  calamity,  not  only  because  it  created 
a  panic  amongst  the  townsmen,  but  because 
it  involved  the  death  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  faithful  supporters  he  calculated 
on  in  these  parts ;  for  the  survivors  did  not 
seem  to  doubt  in  the  least  Mr.  Cavendish's 
death  in  the  encounter ;  and  thus  was  sup- 
posed to  be  completed  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
family,  within  a  few  days,  by  the  diabolical 
malice  of  the  natives.  Deeply  as  their  fate 
was  deplored  by  all,  yet  a  few  days  tended 
greatly  to  diminish  the  regret  for  their  loss, 
when  the  more  engrossing  concerns  of 
their  own  dangerous  condition  began  to 
press  upon  the  people.  There  was  indeed 
some  probability,  that  the  family  still  sur- 
vivedin  durance  amongst  the  insurgent  Irish ; 
but  he,  who  would  have  sought  them  out 
and  spent  his  best  blood  in  avenging  their 
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sufferings,   was    not  there.     Should  they 
ever  return,   there  was  no   husband,    no 
&ther  to  welcome  them  back,  and  receive 
tbem  to  his   arms.       Whatever   interest 
Captain  Stawel  might  feel  in  their  fate,  he 
was  unable  to  manifest  it,  for  he  lay  labour- 
ing under  the   effects  of  severe   wounds 
and  contusions  received  in  the  late  skirmish. 
Gradually,  therefore,  the  fate  of  this  family 
began  to  lose  its  engrossing  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  their  own  personal 
safety  came  to  be  more  involved  in  danger, 
and  the  horrors  caused  by  the  unpitying 
nionsters  of  cruelty  deepened  and  increased 
before  their  eyes. 

The  confederacy  of  the  Irish  leaders 
seemed  to  strengthen  every  day,  and  the 
flame  of  civil  war  to  spread  more  exten- 
aively.  M'Carthy  Reagh,  the  son  of  him 
we  introduced  in  a  former  narrative,  and 
tbe  first  of  that  powerful  family  who  had 
been  in  rebellion,  now  joined  the  insurgents 
without  any  apparent  reason,  and  even 
sanctioned,  if  he  did  not  actually  participate 
in  the  lawless  plundering  and  cruel  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  marauding  hordes  of 
Iiish.  With  him  were  joined  many  of  the 
inferior   chiefs   and    dependants    on    the 
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several  branches  of  his  powerful  family; 
and  besides  these,  O 'Donovan  and  O'Sul- 
livan,  two  considerable  leaders  in  that 
quarter,  attached  themselves  to  his  stan- 
dard; consequently  the  confederacy  now 
wore  a  most  formidable  appearance,  re- 
quiring not  only  prompt  but  vigorous  mea- 
sures, on  the  part  of  Lord  Kinalmeaky  and 
the  loyal  portion  of  the  population,  to  p^^ 
vent  the  entire  district  to  the  south  and 
east  from  being  overrun  and  pillaged.  Ac- 
cordingly,  he  sent  out  scouring  parties  d 
considerable  strength,  for  several  miles 
round,  who  occasionally  fell  in  with  largf 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  from  their  sa^ 
perior  skill,  courage  and  discipline,  routec 
their  untrained  and  half-armed  bands.  Thi 
Earl,  his  father,  had  been,  for  some  time 
closely  blocked  up  and  severely  pressed  ii 
Youghal,  which  he  defended  with  a  vigott 
and  gallantry  that  showed  he  had  lost  n(MV 
of  his  ability  and  courage  by  increasini 
years.  With  him,  as  being  deemed  A' 
safest  place,  were  most  of  the  female  mem 
bers  of  his  family,  including  his  sons 
wives  as  well  as  his  grand-children.  U^ 
Kinalmeaky  had  been  married  about  t^ 
years  before  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  tb 
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Earl  of  Denbigh,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
spirit,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached. 
Such  was  the  esteem,  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Cork  and  his  family  were   held  at   court, 
that  the  unfortunate  Charles  and  his  Queen 
were  present   at    the    marriage,   and  her 
Majesty  assisted  in  all  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day,  acting  towards  the  bride  as  her 
nearest  friend,  and  bestowing  on  her  a  most 
valuable  diamond  necklace,  as  a  token  of 
affection. 

On  her  arrival  in  Ireland,  she  found  her 
husband's  family   in  possession  of  every* 
thing  which  wealth  and  honour  could  be- 
stow, and  for  a  year  lived  with  him  in  un- 
interrupted   happiness,   which    was    soon 
broken   by  the   rude   alarms  of  rebellion, 
and  all  the   old  Earl's   sons   scattered   in 
different  quarters,  maintaining  with   their 
swords  the  honour  and  authority  of  their 
gracious  master.     From  the  height  of  pro- 
sperity such  was  the  sudden  reverse  to  this 
family,  that,  as  the  Earl  states  in  a  private 
letter,  he  whose  income  was  previously  fifty 
pounds  a  day,  was  so  straitened,  as  to  need 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  request  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  that  his  gallant  and  noble 
sons  might  receive    the    pay  of   inferior 
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officers  in  the  troops  with  which  they  served 
against  the  enemies  of  their  religion  and 
King. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  had  seen,  with  grief 
and  regret,  her  husband  depart  for  his  p^^ 
carious  and  dangerous  government  of 
Bandon.  It  was  his  desire  that  she  should 
remain  under  his  father's  protection,  an 
arrangement  which  her  devoted  attach- 
ment to  him  induced  her  strenuously  to 
oppose ;  and  she  only  submitted  to  it  on  the 
promise  that  when  his  arrangements  for 
defending  the  town  were  completed,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  her  accommoda- 
tion, she  should  share  his  danger,  whatevtf 
it  might  be. 

She  had  been  informed  of  the  progress 
already  made ;  and  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence from  the  scene  of  her  husband's 
labours  served  only .  to  rouse  her  affec* 
tionate  anxiety  on  his  account  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  induce  her  to  resolve  on 
joining  him  at  any  risk.  With  much  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  she  persuaded  the  Earl  to 
give  her  an  escort,  and  allow  her  to  depart* 
He  saw  that  her  resolution  was  taken,  a^ 
no  longer  ventured  to  oppose  it;  but  h* 
could  not  prevail  on  her  to  allow  him  ^ 
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n  his  garrison  by  any  considerable 
)f  men,  on  her  account.    Therefore, 

with  her  about  twenty  chosen  fol- 
t  she  took  a  kind  leave  of  her  noble 
in-law,  mounted  her  horse,  and 
id  with  her  escort,  on  this  perilous 
f  of  duty  and  affection, 
lie  first  day,  they  reached  Cork  early, 
eming  it  better  to  halt  there  for  the 
they  were  received  and  hospitably 
by  the  Governor,  and  proceeded,  on 
;uing  morning,  towards  their  destina- 
i  courier  liaving  been  despatched  to 
ice   to  Lord    Kinalmeaky  the    ap- 

of  his  Lady.  Fearing  that  she 
be  intercepted,  his  Lordship  ordered 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  hastened  with 
edition  to  escort  his  young  and  inte- 
;  partner  to  the  town.  He  met  her, 
Y  to  Cork,  and  in  her  fond  embrace 
I  was  compensated  for  all  his  toils 
iDger.  Yet  he  could  not  avoid  see- 
lat,  in  such  precarious  times,  the 
by  which  he  held  this  happiness  was 
de,  and  might  in  a  single  hour,  be 
severed. 

^  joy  and  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
^  received,  were  universal  amongst 
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the  whole  population,  who  came  out  in 
crowds  to  meet  and  welcome  her  to  the 
town,  gazing  with  admiration  on  one,  who 
seemed  ready  to  brave  any  danger  to  be 
with  her  Lord,  and  came  amongst  them  in 
the  time  of  distress  and  suffering.  Her 
courteous  demeanour  and  kindly  greeting 
to  all,  with  the  bland  smile  which  played 
upon  her  countenance,  won  their  hearts,  and 
each  vied  with  the  other,  which  should 
be  foremost  in  offering  homage  to  her 
merit. 

It  may  be  well  supposed,  that  the  utmost 
attention  continued  to  be  paid  by  the  inha- 
bitants to  their  distinguished  guest,  and 
on  her  part  all  care  was  taken  to  re- 
lieve the  many  distresses  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  driven  into  the  town 
from  the  adjacent  country.  Equally  hu- 
mane and  energetic,  she  mingled  amongst 
them,  urged  the  men  to  erect  sheds  and 
provide  shelter  for  the  helpless  and  desti- 
tute, looked  to  their  comforts,  and  excited 
in  all  a  spirit  of  hope  and  patience. 
In  daily  apprehension  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, constant  watch  was  kept  throughout 
the  entire  extent  of  the  walls,  the  sentinels 
were  regularly  posted  and  relieved  at  due 
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otervals,  and  all  the  male  inhabitants  and 
trangers  capable  of  bearing  arms  cheer- 
nlly  participated  in  this  duty ;  while  the 
lore  regular  forces  were  employed  in  oc- 
asional  excursions,  cutting  o£f  detached 
arties  of  the  enemy,  rescuing  the  cattle 
ley  had  plundered  and  clearing  the  sur- 
)anding  neighbourhood  of  all  disaffected 
ersoQs. 

The  month  of  January  was  passed,  Feb- 
lary  opened  with  considerable  mildness, 
id  the  weather  was  gradually  improving, 
hen  tidings  were  brought  that  M'Carthy 
eagh  of  Carberry,  O'Donovan  and  others 
id  combined  their  forces,  and  were  ad- 
mcing  with  several  thousand  men,  deter- 
ined  to  besiege  the  town,  and  not  many 
lys  elapsed  ere  their  advanced  guard  was 
iscried  a  few  miles  distant.  All  was  now 
isde  and  excitement,  the  few  pieces  of 
umon,  which  they  had  planted  on  the 
alls  and  towers,  were  carefully  examined, 
ms  and  ammunition  distributed,  and  every 
eparation  made  to  receive  the  enemy. 
0  man  thought,  for  a  moment,  of  sur- 
iKlering  ;  they  looked  on  their  wives  and 
ildren,  and  the  multitude  of  helpless 
ings  cast  on  their  protection  by  the  bru- 

VOL.   II.  B 
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tality  of  the  Irish ;  and  knowing  that  the 
surrender  of  this  town,  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  general  massacre,  as  well  as  the  almost 
utter  extinction  of  th6  English  interest  in  this 
quarter,  they  were  resolved  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last.  In  this  resolution,  they 
were  strengthened  by  their  high  opinion  of 
the  ability  and  courage  of  the  Governor, 
who  was  universally  beloved  by  the  people. 

The  Irish  soon  appeared,  and  made  their 
advances  in  good  order;  but  their  nearer 
approach  served  to  inspire  the  besieged 
with  greater  confidence,  for  it  was  observed 
that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  half-naked 
and  badly  armed  kerns  ;  the  main  body 
consisting,  of  pikemen,  the  wings  of  a  few 
shot  and  musketeers,  with  about  forty  horse 
badly  mounted,  and  with  only  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  they  dragged  along  tied  to 
logs  of  timber. 

They  took  up  a  position  on  the  south  east- 
ern side,  fronting  one  of  the  gates,  extending 
on  the  rising  ground  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance round  the  walls,  and  having  thrown 
up  a  breastwork  and  mounted  their  cannon, 
they  prepared  to  open  a  fire  upon  the  town. 
Their  cannon  were  not  only  small  and 
inadequate  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls. 
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bat  from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  worked 
them,  the  balls  passed  wide  of  the  mark  and 
fell  harmlessly,  some  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  and  some  in  the  river.  The  besieged 
were  not  idle,  but  from  the  towers  played 
upon  the  enemy  with  their  cannon,  and 
some  good  marksmen,  placed  on  the  battle- 
ments, fired  ¥dth  such  constant  and  fatal 
effect,  as  to  pick  off  those  who  were  serving 
the  enemy's  guns.  In  a  short  time,  there- 
fore, none  could  be  induced  to  stand  at 
them,  notwithstanding  the  commands  and 
reproaches  of  their  leaders ;  wfio  then  con- 
sulted together  about  moving  to  a  distance 
from  the  town,  where  they  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  shot. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  the 
townsmen,  headed  by  the  Governor,  sallied 
OQt  and  advanced  towards  them.  The  rebel 
kaders  thinking  they  were  going  to  give 
Wtle  hastened  to  draw  up  their  forces  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  awaiting  their  approach, 
wt  in  their  haste  left  the  guns  unprotected. 
A  chosen  body  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
^zed  the  guns,  and  being  provided  with 
"Opes  and  other  implements  soon  began  to 
^  them  towards  the  town,  whilst  Lord 
Kuialmeaky,  with  two  hundred  chosen  men 

s  2 
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and  a  troop  of  horse,  confronted  the  eaeic^7 
who  poured  on  them  an  irregular  and  in^  ^' 
fectual  volley  which  was  returned  with  tecr»' 
fold  effect.     The  Irish  were   thrown  int^^ 
confusion,  and  before  they  could  rally  anp-  * 
attack  him,  he  commenced  an  orderly  an — ^ 
slow  retreat,  turning  about  at  intervals  C^^^ 
check  the  enemy,  who  recovering  from  the^^^ 
panic  had  attempted  to  pursue,  and  in  thi^** 
manner,  aided  by  the  fire  of  the  marksmer    '^ 
from  the  walls,  he  succeeded  in  enterin     Jg 
the  town  with  the  loss  of  very  few  meE::===^» 
and  dragging  the  field  pieces  in  triumph. 

This  successful  attempt  was  equally  prcn::::^ 
ductive  of  confidence  on  the  one  side,  as  r::^  i' 
was  of  discouragement  on  the  other ;  an — *^ 
the  assailants  now  had  the  mortification 
see  that  there  were  only  two  ways  in  whic 
they  could  carry  the  town,  either  by  blocl 
ade  or  by  storm ;  for  the  former,  their  forc^^^ 
were  neither  adequate  in  number  nor  pei 
severance,  and  for  the  latter,  their  coura{ 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient.  They  reti 
to  their  position  on  the  hill  and  held  ^ 
council  of  war,  on  the  measures  best 
adoption  in  their  present  situation.  It  w 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  early  t^S^ 
next  day,  and  as  this  was  what  the  Gfov^sr- 
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Dor  anticipated,  every  precaution  was  taken, 
and  all  diligence  used,  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  repelling  the  attack. 

On  that  evening,  a  scene  of  another  des- 
criptioa  was  going  on  in  the  strong-hold  of 
O'Donovan,  one  of  the   besieging  chiefs. 
The  party,  which  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
<^tle  during    his  absence,  had    sent  out 
some  of  their  number,  and  plundered  the 
cattle  of  an  English  settler,  one  of  the  few 
^ho  still  remained  in  the  country,  at  a  short 
distance  from  them,  and  whose  safety  had 
'>eea  guaranteed  by  O'Donovan,  the  owner 
of  the  castle.     On  their  return,  they  re- 
solved to  spend  the  night  in  revelry  ;  and 
Accordingly,  after  feasting  on  a  portion  of 
the  prey,  they  commenced  their  carouse ; 
baving  a  good  stock  of  wine  and  brandy  in 
the  castle,  which  had  been  a  short  time 
"rfore  brought  from  the  mansion  of  one  of 
t^e  neighbouring  English,  and  had  proved  a 
A^tisonable  supply  for  the  chiefs  exhausted 
hilars.     The  person,  whom  he  had  left  in 
charge  during  his  absence,  was  his  nephew, 
^  Coarse  and  ferocious  savage,  who  regarded 
**ttle  the    chiefs    commands    or  interest, 
^here  his  own  passions   were  concerned. 
^^  it  was  who  had  planned  and  executed 
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the  day's  pillage,  and  now  gave  loose  to  his 
natural  love  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

As  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  brutal  revel- 
lers, in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  and 
swallowed  bumper  after  bumper  of  the  fiery 
fluid,  the  rude  and  boisterous  shouts  of  his 
retainers  resounded  with  unceasing  hoarse- 
ness. There  was  a  person  beside  him  who 
seemed  disgusted  with  the  whole  scene,  and 
looked  on  with  a  mingled  glance  of  scorn 
and  contempt.  He  scarcely  tasted  the  in- 
toxicating beverage,  but  appeared  to  be 
present  amongst  the  revellers,  with  re- 
luctance. His  appearance  and  look  were 
English,  though  he  had  in  part  adopted  the 
Irish  dress.  He  was  young,  perhaps  about 
five  and  twenty,  and  showed  a  bold  manly 
air,  combined  with  a  person  above  middle 
size,  very  strongly  but  not  coarsely  built. 
His  drunken  companion  occasionally  urged 
him  to  join  in  the  revel,  which  he  quietly 
but  peremptorily  declined,  not  without  an 
audible  censure  from  the  other,  expressed 
in  no  courteous  terms,  but  which  his  mani- 
fest dislike  for  the  individual  caused  him  to 
pass  over  with  a  slight  curl  of  contempt  on 
his  lip.  As  the  inebriating  beverage  did 
its  work,  the  party  became  more  and  more 
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uproarious,  and  the  horrid  din  of  voices 

'^  in  Babel-like  confusion  to  the  vaulted 

it)of. 

The  young  man,  whom  we  have  noticed 
^  so  strangely  constituting  one  amongst 
this  rude  assemblage,  taking  advantage  of 
^e  uproar,  quietly  retired,  and  when  alone 
n  one  of  the  passages  he  breathed  more 
i^ly,  but  with  a  muttered  curse  on  the 
!vil  destiny  which  had  thrown  him  amongst 
tich  a  crew.  He  turned  hastily  towards  a 
light  of  steps  which  led  to  the  vaults  of  the 
^tle,  and,  removing  two  or  three  iron 
olts  that  fastened  on  the  outside  a  strong 
dken  door,  listened  and  looked  to  ascertain 
whether  any  one  watched  his  motions ;  and 
^g  satisfied  to  the  contrary,  he  entered 
lie  bw  and  noisome  apartment,  which  was 
pparently  untenanted  by  any  but  himself, 
et,  advancing  towards  the  remote  end  he 
dd  forward  the  light,  and  addressed  him- 
df  to  some  person  who  lay  on  a  heap  of 
braw,  seemingly  asleep,  but,  who  on  his 
pproach,  rose  up  and  gazed  at  him  with 
^rise  and  doubt.  It  was  Mr.  Caven- 
Wi,  who,  on  the  evening  when  his  party 
ad  been  defeated,  after  his  search  in  the 
UQ8  for  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren,  had  been  captured  and  brought  pri- 
soner by  O 'Donovan,  and  since  confined  in 
this  cell. 

"  Rise,  Sir,*'  said  the  young  man,  **  and 
ask  no  questions ;  you  have  been  here  too 
long ;  you  are  now  free.  But  you  must  be 
cautious  ;  use  your  liberty  wisely,  and  try 
to  make  your  way  to  your  friends  in  the 
town.  I  cannot  protect  you,  if  I  would, 
all  depends  on  your  own  discretion  and 
boldness." 

"  What,"  replied  the  prisoner,  **and  do 
I  hear  the  voice  of  my  countryman  in 
league  with  rebels  and  incendiaries — of  one 
plainly  above  the  common  herd,  and  he 
too  in  the  garb  of  the  Irish  ?  You  bid  me 
go  free,  why  not  come  with  me,  and  our 
two  right  hands  may  defy  a  host  of  these 
robber  kerns  ?" 

**Alas!  it  cannot  be;"  said  the  other 
sadly,  '*I  am  leagued  with  these  people  by 
an  unhappy  fatality  ;  my  honour  is  pledged 
in  their  confederacy ;  and  I  may  not  break 
my  plighted  word  though  even  death  stared 
me  in  the  face.  Death,  it  would  be  wel- 
come in  comparison  to  herding  with  these 
savages !  But,  though  I  have  foolishly 
pledged  myself  to  this  treacherous  party,  I 
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am  not  bound  to  see  a  man  like  you  basely 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  left  to  rot,  or  perhaps 
to  perish  by  the  assassin's  hand.  Now, 
mark  me,  I  must  not  be  questioned  by  you, 
nor  my  motives  inquired  into.  You  will 
wait  for  another  hour;  in  that  time,  the 
rioters  will  be  asleep,  or  incapable  of 
noticing  you ;  pass  this  door,  and  proceed 
onwards  to  the  left;  when  you  meet  the  first 
turn  this  will  bring  you  to  the  postern  gate, 
which  I  shall  leave  ajar ;  there  is  generally 
a  sentinel  stationed  outside  this,  but  I  shall 
either  endeavour  to  draw  him  away,  or,  per- 
haps, he  too  will  have  been  induced  to  join 
the  revellers.  The  sentinels  at  the  main 
entrance  are,  I  believe,  long  ere  this,  incapa- 
ble of  resistance ;  and  the  drawbridge  has 
not  been  drawn  up,  since  the  return  of  the 
marauding  party.  You  can,  therefore,  easi- 
ly make  your  way  round  the  castle  to  it,  and, 
when  once  you  have  crossed  the  moat,  lose 
not  a  moment.  Here  are  arms,  and  may 
the  God  of  the  oppressed  and  helpless  de- 
fend you."  He  turned  to  depart,  motion- 
ing the  prisoner  to  be  silent  and  observe 
his  directions,  and  leaving  the  light  which 
he  had  brought,  closed  the  door  after  him 
and  departed. 

E  3 
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Astonishment  and  delight  occupied  tC 
mind  of  Mr.  Cavendish  for  some  minutes^ 
but  the  thought  of  freedom  soon  engross^ 
him,  and  the  hope  of  being  able  to  aveng 
his  family,  if  not  to  rescue  them,  gave  hir 
new  strength  and  vigour.  He  had  bee 
only  slightly  wounded  in  the  late  conflici 
and  his  wounds  were  nearly  healed,  ft 
though  he  had  been  kept  a  close  prisone 
O'Donovan  had  not  denied  him  necessai 
food,  or  dressings  for  his  wounds,  so  that  h 
health  had  not  suffered  much.  Every  xm 
ment  that  he  waited  seemed  to  him  an  ag 
and  his  impatience  at  length  became  so  grei 
that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  ere  tl 
hour  had  expired,  he  was  eager  to  be  gon 
He  rose,  walked  several  times  up  and  doii 
the  cell,  grasped  his  sword  eagerly,  desiroi 
to  try  his  strength  on  those  who  had  robbc 
him  of  all  he  held  dear.  He  then  openc 
the  door,  took  the  light  in  his  left  ban> 
and  advanced  rather  incautiously  on  fa 
route.  In  his  eagerness,  forgetting  the  dire 
tion  which  he  should  take,  he  turned  to  tl 
right,  which  led  to  the  hall,  where  the  baccb 
nalian  party  were  still  engaged  in  their  revel 
and  on  reaching  the  door,  he  could  a 
avoid  taking  one  glance  at  the  scene  befa 
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him.    Most  of  the  party  were  stretched  in 
stupid  drunkenness  on  the  floor,  some  lay 
^th  their  heads  on  the  rude  table,  others, 
Ui  all  the  sickness  of  beastly  intoxication, 
^ere  in  a  state  of  brutal  stupidity,  while  a 
few,  amongst  whom  was  the  leader,  still 
Ifept  their  seats.     The   light,   which  Mr. 
Cavendish  held,  attracted  their  attention, 
even  stupified  as  they  were ;  and  with  a  dread- 
ftil  yell,  two  or  three  started  up  and  rushed 
towards  him.     Sensible  now  of  his  impru- 
dence, he  thought,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
hurried  back  along  the  left  corridor ;  but  the 
link  which  he  bore  was  extinguished  in  his 
i^pid  motion,  and  he  was  obliged  to  slacken 
his  pace  and  grope  along  the  wall.     The 
pursuers  who,  even  in  their  drunkenness, 
cofuld  follow  the  passage  to  which  they  were 
Accustomed,  were  fast  gaining  on  him,  and 
Uow  he  had  scarcely  any  chance  of  escape, 
except  in  their  helplessness,  if  they  should 
overtake   him,    when    suddenly  he   found 
himself  firmly  grasped  by  the  hand,  hurried 
along  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  almost  irresist- 
ibly, till  he  reached  the  postern  which  was 
thrown  open ;  through  this  he  was  pushed  by 
*  powerful  arm,  and  the  door  closed  behind, 
^"^  a  heavy  clanging  sound,   which  rung 
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through  the  calm  night  air  ;  making  the  be 
of  his  way  towards  the  drawbridge  at  the  fia 
ther  end,  heperceived,  to  his  great  dismay,  i 
he  approached  it,  the  sentinel  walking  to  at 
fro  on  the  verge  ;  he  hesitated,  for  though  1 
might  have  slain  him  as  he  turned  on  h 
beat,  yet  his  noble  nature  revolted  from  tl 
shedding  of  blood  in  a  dastardly  manne 
He  was  about  retracing  his  steps  and  seel 
ing  some  other  way  of  escape,  but  the  dai 
ger  of  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  tl 
desire  of  liberty  and  the  hope  of  yet  rect 
vering  his  precious  family  induced  him  < 
turn  and  advance  in  such  a  manner  as  ' 
attract  the  attention  of  the  sentinel,  wl 
turned  and  confronted  him.  The  confli 
was  brief,  a  fewpasses,  and  he  fell  headloi 
into  the  moat,  whilst  Cavendish  casting  oi 
glance  at  him,  as  he  floundered  in  the  mudc 
pool,  hurried  across  the  drawbridge  ar 
soon  gained  the  covert  of  a  wood,  where  1 
was  safe  from  pursuit. 

The  voices  of  the  drunken  crew,  as  the 
issued  forth  from  the  castle,  were  heard  fi 
a  few  minutes  in  threats  and  imprecation 
but  soon  died  away  in  the  distance. 

On  the  following  day,  about  ten  o'clod 
ere  the  fumes  of  drunkenness  had  pass^ 
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ly,  therepresentatiyeof  O'Donovanawak- 
1  to  the  consciousness  of  some  unplea- 
occurrence  having  taken  place  the  pre- 
QgDight;  and  having  summoned  his  foster 
her,  he  inquired  about  the  prisoner.  Being 
medof  hisescape,and  also  of  the  death  of 
sntinelyhe  stormed,  and  swore  vengeance 
e  heretic  stranger,  whom  he  conjectured 
ive  been  the  cause  of  this.  His  reflec- 
on  the  foray  and  revel  of  the  preceding 
t  did  not  tend  to  calm  his  mind,  for  he 
good  reason  to  fear  the  resentment  of 
movan  at  his  return,  not  so  much  for 
lunder  of  the  cattle,  as  for  the  conse- 
ces  that  were  likely  to  follow  from  it, 
iie  escape  of  the  prisoner,  about  whom 
id  given  a  special  charge, 
a  mood  of  not  the  most  enviable  kind, 
ent  in  quest  of  his  English  ally,  and 
i  him  sauntering  listlessly  about  the 
e.  He  had  resolved  to  quit  the  place, 
morning,  but  was  reluctant  to  leave  it 
)ut  seeing  O 'Donovan,  lest  the  imputa- 
of  a  cowardlv  or  clandestine  retreat 
Id  be  cast  on  him.  For  this  reason,  he 
id  until  that  worthy  should  make  his 
arance.  Their  greeting  was  brief  and 
0  means  friendly,  for  at  no  time  did 
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much  cordiality  exist  between  a  pair  so  dis- 
similar in  habits,  taste,  and  disposition. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  O'Donovan,  '*you  have 
betrayed  trust,  and  set  my  uncle's  prisoner 
free.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  you  will 
answer  this  to  him  on  his  return  ?"  j^ 

Looking  at  him  with  a  scornful  glance, 
the  other  replied :  *  *  How  dare  you  interro- 
gate me  on  this  or  any  other  subject  ?  Know 
your  place  and  leave  me  to  answer  for 
myself." 

"  Brave  words  these,  for  a  houseless 
stranger  towards  the  representative  of 
O'Donovan !  Know  that  you  are  in  my 
power,  and  shall  answer  to  me,  yes  to  me, 
(seeing  him  smile  contemptuously)  for  aid- 
ing his  escape  and  murdering  my  follower." 

"  Your  follower,  base  churl,  plunderer  of 
the  helpless  !  I  in  your  power !  I  laugh  at 
such  shallow  boasting ;  were  it  worth  my 
while  to  stain  my  sword  with  your  blood,  I 
would  stretch  you  on  that  sward  as  stark  and 
cold  as  he  is  whom  you  call  your  follower.  Go 
carry  your  vaunts  to  the  robber  horde 
whom  vou  so  much  resemble,  but  dare  not  to 
address  me  thus.  Henceforth,  I  renounce 
all  connexion  with  so  base  and  contami- 
nated a  crew." 
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\g  by  this  language,  the  other  retorted 
)re  fiercely,  but  feared  to  use  violence, 
knew  himself  no  match  for  the  man 
x>d  before  him  ;  still  all  the  spirit  he 
9  roused,  and  a  little  more  would  have 
ed  him  to  try  his  strength,  which  his 
nt  seeing,  and  being  reluctant  that 
tter  should  come  to  blows,  turned  to 
im,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
!ep  your  foul  language  for  those  of 
?n  class.  I  go,  never  to  return  to  this 
thieves  and  bacchanals." 
n  O 'Donovan  saw  him  determined  to 
he  called  to  some  of  his  men  to  seize 
it  the  same  time,  he  laid  his  hand 
young  man's  arm,  with  the  purpose 
ining  him,  but  roused  by  the  insult 
ed  short  round,  and  with  the  pommel 
(word  struck  him  such  a  blow  on  the 
that  he  fell  prostrate,  while  the  blood 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Some  of 
owers  hastened  to  raise  him,  and  some 
ed  to  prevent  the  other's  escape,  but 
d  about,  threatening  death  to  the  first 
me  within  the  reach  of  his  weapon. 
by  his  manner,  they  stood  at  bay  till 
reached  the  edge  of  the  moat,  and 
sudden  bound  cleared  it  and  landed 
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on  the  opposite  bank.  All  this  was  the 
work  of  a  minute,  and  they  did  not 
recover  from  their  astonishment,  till  they 
saw  him  mount  his  horse,  which  he  had 
ready  saddled  on  the  opposite  side,  and  ride 
off  at  full  speed.  Pursuit  was  useless,  they 
knew  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  and  none 
cared  to  risk  his  life  in  following  one  so 
daring  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms. 

It  was  about  the  hour  when  this  circuiD- 
stance  occurred,  that  the  Irish  chiefs  put 
their  forces  in  motion  to  attack  the  town> 
and  advanced  in  tolerably  good  order.  They 
were  much  galled  in  their  approach  by  the 
guns  from  the  towers,  till  they  came  near 
the  walls.  Still  the  small  arms  did  execo- 
tion  among  them,  though  they  returned 
the  fire  with  some  effect.  They  had  pre- 
pared scaling  ladders  for  the  assault  and 
large  beams  which  they  intended  to  employ 
in  battering  down  the  gates ;  but  scarcely 
did  they  commence  their  operations,  when 
the  continuous  shower  of  stones,  burning 
brands,  and  all  kinds  of  missile  forced  them 
to  retreat  to  some  distance.  A  large  body 
of  them  now  endeavoured  to  make  adive^ 
sion,  and  turn  the  attention  of  the  besi^ 
to   another  quarter ;  but  whilst  they  were 
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ins  occupied,  the  gate  was  suddenly  thrown 
•en,  and  the  Grovernor,  with  the  strength  of 
s  garrison  amounting  to  four  hundred 
!Q  and  sixty  horse,  issued  forth  and 
acked  them  vigorously.  Part  of  this 
ce  wheeled  to  one  flank,  the  cavalry 
ned  the  other,  and  attacked  them  in  the 
r,  while  the  rest  charged  them  in  front. 
e  Irish  fought  well  for  a  time,  but  gradu- 
f  began  to  give  way,  when  the  detached 
tf  were  recalled,  and  in  turn  assailed 
horse  who  had  already  made  an  impres- 
1  in  their  rear.  These  were  now  hemmed 
and  Captain  Stawel,  who,  though  not 
y  recovered,  had  requested  to  be  allowed 
take  his  place  in  the  operations  of  the 
',  fearing  the  dreadful  consequences 
ich  would  ensue  to  the  town,  if  they  were 
off,  (for  without  cavalry  it  would  be 
%  impossible  to  guard  against  the  ma- 
dmg  parties  of  the  enemy,  or  to  procure 
visions)  directed  his  men  to  force  their 
jF,  at  any  risk,  through  their  opponents ; 
I  just  at  this  moment,  a  loud  cry  arose 
ongst  the  remote  rear  of  the  Irish,  and 
y  began  to  fly  in  all  directions.  The 
uc  spread  on  every  side,  and,  it  was  seen 
it  an  unexpected  reinforcement  had  ar- 
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rived  in  some  score  of  men,  who  were  com- 
mitting dreadful  havoc  amongst  the  enemy. 
The  field  was  soon  cleared,  and  the  English, 
fatigued  with  their  exertions  and  reluctant 
to  leave  the  town  without  adequate  defence, 
did  not  pursue  them  far,  and  took  but  few 
prisoners.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  and 
with  universal  joy  amongst  the  people,  that 
their  unexpected  reinforcement  consisted  in 
Mr.  Cavendish,  and  other  of  the  English  colo- 
nists whom  he  had  met  in  his  return  to  the 
town,  and  who,  arriving  just  in  time,  had  fall- 
en on  the  Irish  who  imagined  their  numbers 
greater,  and  were  struck  with  fear  as  being 
doubly  hemmed  in.  Nearly  two  hundred  of 
the  Irish  were  slain  in  this  encounter,  and 
there  were  about  a  score  of  prisoners,  but  the 
£nglish  did  not  lose  a  dozen  men,  though 
many  were  severely  wounded. 

The  first  care  of  the  victors  was  to  bury 
their  slain,  with  military  honours  and  all 
becoming  solemnities,  and  their  next  was  to 
dispose  of  their  prisoners.  The  commission 
of  the  Governor  was  distinct  and  positive 
on  this  point :  the  times  were  fearfully 
critical  and  dangerous ;  the  shocking  bar- 
barities practised  by  the  enemy  seemed  to 
demand  a  severe  retribution,  and  the  hope 
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nioating  this  sanguinary  struggle 
1  the  southern  leaders  to  resort  to 
e  measures. 

prisoners  were  all  brought   forth  ; 

proved  that  they  were  taken  in  arms 

the  King  and  his  constituted  au- 

8,  and  they  were  forthwith  ordered 

mtion. 

me  hour  after  the  battle,  twenty 
might  be  seen  suspended  outside 
Is,  a  fearful  array  of  death,  left  to 
in  mid  air,  to  bear,  in  the  insensible 
3  of  mortaUty,  the  gushing  rains  of 
,  to  be  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the 
B  blast,  to  be  fed  upon  by  carrion 
md  to  terrify,  by  the  shocking  aspect 
itly  corruption,  the  agents  of  anarchy 
bellion. 
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CHAPTER  III 

•*  And  now  the  boy  has  shed  his  blood 
upon  them,  I  hope  that  God  will  so  bless 
him  and  his  Majesty's  forces,  that  as  I  now 
write  but   of   the  killing  of  hundreds,  I 
shall  shortly  write  of  the  killing  of  thon* 
sands.     For  their  unexampled  cruelty  has 
bred  such  desires  of  revenge  in  us,  that 
every  man  hath  laid  aside  all  compassion, 
and  is  as  bloody  in  his  desires  against  them, 
as  they  have  been  in  their  execution  against 
us/' 

Such  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  the 
Eari  of  Cork  to  the  Eari  of  Warwick, 
written  immediately  after  the  victory  gained 
over  the  rebels  headed  by  McCarthy  B«agbi 
and  it  gives  perhaps  as  fair  a  picture  as  can 
be  drawn  of  the  feelings  of  both  parties; 
the  insatiable  spirit  of  vengeance  on  the 
one  side,  arising  from  unexampled  and  on* 
provoked  cruelty  on  the  other.  But  tte 
stout-hearted  and  loyal  old   Earl,  whiltf 
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Lt  this  time  he  was  severely  pressed  and 

straitened    by    the    rebels,     however     he 

might   have  looked    forward   to  his  own 

death  in  the  course  of  nature  or  by  the 

hand   of    the  enemy,    contemplated  with 

dehght  the  glory  and  renown  of  his  gallant 

scm,  little  anticipating  that  he  should  hve 

to  see  that  son,  within  a  very  few  months, 

cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  loyal 

Krvice  to  his  King  and  country. 

The  day  subsequent  to  the  victory  was 
Bpent  by  the  townsmen  in  rejoicings ;  they 
bad  acquired  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
which  the  Irish  cast  away  in  their  precipi- 
tate flight,  besides  a  considerable  store  of 
<^m,  and  much  cattle,  which  had  been 
previously  pillaged  and  left  at  their  encamp- 
JJ^ent.  Though  the  town  was  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  yet  this  was  a  seasonable 
boon  to  the  large  assemblage  of  helpless 
persons  who  had  been  driven  in  there  by 
^  barbarity  of  the  Irish. 

For  some  weeks  after  this  event,  nothing 
^  importance  occurred  ;  close  watch  was 
*^  on  every  side  against  a  surprise,  and 
BO  distressing  was  the  duty,  that  many 
^an  to  murmur  against  it,  and  to  ques- 
t>OQ  the  necessity  of  the  constant  mounting 
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nitioD,  which  the  Parliament  long  si 
ordered  to  be  transported  hither,  might 
hastened ;  for  had  they  come  sooner,  the ! 
of  Limerick  would  have  been  prevcn 
the  cannon  of  which  place  had  sei 
them  to  reduce  all  the  castles  in  that  ecu: 
except  that  of  Loughgir,  defended  for 
Earl  of  Bath,  and  his  own  castle  of  As! 
ton,  wherein  he  had  maintained  a  hum 
men  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel! 
which  was  then  besieged  by  four  thous 
Irish,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  Ic 
He  adds  :  ''  That  the  forces  maintained 
him,  and  commanded  by  his  sons,  I 
destroyed  above  three  thousand  of 
rebels  since  the  insurrection  ;  that  he 
forced  to  sell  his  plate  to  pay  his  soldi 
*  I  have,'  said  he,  *  with  a  free  heart,  ai 
liberal  hand,  spent  all  that  I  have,  and 
able  to  do  no  more ;  I  grieve  not  at 
own  losses  and  wants,  but  to  see  tl 
seasoned  and  disciplined  companions,  w 
out  clothes  or  pay,  afflicts  me  to 
soul/ '' 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Irish  aflfisdrs 
Munster  drawn  by  one  who  had  too  g 
reason  to  know  and  feel  its  truth,  ^ 
written  at  a  time,  when,  if  it  were  not  tr 
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Jt  might,  and  would  have  been  controverted. 
StiD  it  affords  but  a  faint  view  of  the  horrors 
of  that  disastrous  period,  though  we  can- 
Dot  see,  without  a  shudder,  the  cooUiess 
with  which  a  man,  otherwise  kind,  generous 
and  humane,  states  that  Lord  Barrymore, 
"  hanged  forty-three  rebels  for  a  breakfast ;" 
^d  it  must  ever  be  lamented  that  such  a 
shocking  state  of  affairs  should  have  ex- 
isted in  a  christian  country,  as  that  men's 
lives  should  be  sacrificed,  at  the  pleasure  of 
^  individual  empowered  thus  to  launch,  at 
once,8omany  of  his  fellow-men  into  eternity, 
^th  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  trial. 

Mr.  Cavendish  was  received  by  the  Go- 
vernor and  people,  with  the  greatest  respect 
^d  cordiality.  Not  only  his  recent  service, 
hot  the  general  esteem  for  his  character, 
^mhined  with  sympathy  for  his  sufferings, 
^used  him  to  be  an  object  of  universal 
'egard,  and  many  offered  themselves  to 
^ist  iu  ascertaining  the  fate  of  his  inno- 
^nt family.  Scouts  were  sent  out,  and  spies, 
disguised  in  various  ways,  were  employed 
to  discover  whether  they  yet  lived,  but  with- 
^t  effect,  and  hope  began  almost  to  aban- 
^n  him ;  yet  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to 
despair  or  idleness,  but  endeavoured  to  be 
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useful  to  his  country,  and  by  active 
ployment  to  overcome  the  power  of 
corroding  sorrow  which  preyed  upoi 
mind.  At  this  period,  some  English 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  bni 
a  small  supply  of  arms  and  ammuniti< 
the  loyalists,  and  amongst  other  tl 
the  powder  which  the  Bandonians  had 
money  to  purchase. 

The  safe  conveyance  of  this  to  the 
was  a  matter,  on  which  the  very  exie 
of  the  place  depended,  and  Mr.  Cave 
offered  his  service  for  that  purpose.  His 
was  accepted,  and  a  body  of  fifty  foot 
twenty  horse  were  assigned  for  the  pur 
It  was  supposed  that  the  enemy,  afler 
recent  defeat,  would  scarcely  be  lik( 
assemble  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
party  set  out  and  arrived  safely  at 
destination,  and  after  a  brief  halt, 
menced  their  return,  attended  by  a  trc 
horse  and  some  infantry  from  Kii 
whose  object  was  to  accompany  then 
way  and  then  return,  as  they  expect 
be  met  by  their  townsmen  in  a  parti 
spot  agreed  on ;  but  when  they  reache 
place,  the  party  had  not  arrived,  and 
Cavendish    sent  back    the  Kinsale 
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Ainking  their  attendance  unnecessary ;  as 
in  consequence  of  the  defeat  so  recently 
snstained  by  the  Irish,  it  was  not  likely 
they  would  dare  to  attack  him.  This  im- 
prudent confidence  nearly  involved  the  ruin 
of  him  and  his  party ;  for  he  had  not  pro* 
ceeded  far,  when  he  was  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  an  immense  number  of  the  Irish, 
part  of  whom  ^ideavoured  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  ammunition,  whilst 
the  others  kept  the  small  party  engaged. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  faced  to  every  side, 
the  enemy  were  around  them  like  a  hedge, 
and  as  fast  as  they  were  driven  back,  others 
^hed  on,  till  the  English  were  almost 
^xbausted,  and  many  of  them  severely 
bounded. 

Deeply  deploring  this  untoward  event, 
^  resolved  not  to  return  unless  success- 
^li  Mr.  Cavendish  rallied  his  men  several 
^ines,  and  with  his  own  arm  struck  down 
^ny  of  the  assailants  ;  but  all  would  not 
^}  and  he  saw  that  they  must  either  cut 
**^  way  through  the  Irish,  or  else  surrender 
^t  discretion.  The  latter  course  could  not 
"*  entertained  for  a  moment,  and,  therefore, 
*^  was  endeavouring  to  collect  them  into 
^ne  compact  body,  and  so  break  through 
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the  thickening  masses  of  the  enemy,  w 
had  already  seized  on  the  powder,  ¥rh 
a  shout  was  raised,  and  he  saw,  to  his  gr( 
relief,  the  Kinsale  men  returning  with 
speed.  They  had  been  attracted  by  1 
firing,  and  conjecturing  the  cause,  hastei 
back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends,  and  ^ 
great  fury  attacked  the  Irish,  who  turn 
to  oppose  their  new  foe,  gave  the  Ban 
nians  time  to  rally.  Nearly  at  the  sa 
instant,  the  expected  succour  from 
town  appeared  at  a  short  distance,  ] 
the  Irish,  seeing  themselves  hemmed 
began  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Great  ni 
hers  were  killed,  for  there  was  scarcely  si 
a  thing,  as  giving  quarter  or  taking  pri 
ners,  known  amongst  the  combatants 
these  bloody  frays. 

The  skirmish  was  at  an  end,  the  Irish  w 
dispersed  or  slain  and  the  troops  prepar 
to  return,  when  Mr.  Cavendish  obsen 
two  or  three  of  the  men,  on  the  point 
cutting  down  a  defenceless  prisoner,  j 
was  just  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  tb 
reluctant  grasp,  and  grant  him  life.  Wh 
the  wretch  found  himself  safe,  and  asa 
tained  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  life, 
addressed  a  few  hurried  words  to  his  d 
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liverer  to  the  effect,  that  .he  would  repay 
the  service  he  had  rendered  him. 

"  What,"  said  Mr.  Cavendish,  "  you 
fepay  me,  and  you  too  a  renefgade  from 
your  religion  and  loyalty,  for  I  now  know 
you.  Keep  your  base  life,  and  talk  not  to 
me  of  remuneration." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  other,  in  the  Eng-^ 
Ush  dialect,  **  mean  as  I  am,  I  can  tell  you 
that,  which  will  in  some  respect  repay  you, 
for  the  life  you  have  spared.  Your  wife 
and  children !" 

"What  of  them? — Know  you  aught  of 
Aeit  fate  ? — Speak,  man,  you  will  indeed 
'^pay  me,  by  telling  me  that  they  live." 

**  Said  I  not  so  ?"  replied  the  other, 
"  now  for  my  tidings."  He  then  stated, 
^t,  on  the  night  of  the  burning,  he  had 
Wn  forced  by  O'Sullivan,  the  chief  who 
Perpetrated  the  outrage,  and  who  entertained 
^  peculiar  animosity  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  to 
Accompany  him  on  the  expedition ;  that 
^heu  they  became  masters  of  the  house, 
^e  Irish  were  on  the  point  of  murdering 
*he  whole  family,  till  with  difficulty  he  pre- 
yed on  O'Sullivan  to  spare  Mrs.  Caven- 
^hand  her  children,  on  the  ground,  that 
fi^h  valuable  hostages  would  either  bring 
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a  large  ransom,  or  serve  to  make  his 
should  the  insurgents  fail  in  their 
That  they  had  been  conveyed  to  ( 
van's  castle,  but  had  been  remo^ 
him,  he  could  not  discover  where, 
the  successes  of  the  townsmen,  he  < 
an  attack;  he  pledged  himself,  h* 
to  use  every  exertion  to  discover  thi 
of  imprisonment,  and  restore  them 
Cavendish. 

''  And  how,"  said  that  gentlema] 
incredulous  tone,  ^'  how  am  I  to  kn 
this  story  is  not  a  fabrication  inve 
impose  on  me,  by  exciting  gro 
hope  ?" 

''  Simply,"  said  the  other  "  fro] 
own  search  in  the  ruins,  and  that  I  m 
communication  not  to  gain  life,  f 
you  had  already  granted,  and  that 
dertaking  to  search  for  your  familj^ 
the  risk  of  death  from  the  Irish." 

"  Well  then,  I  shall  trust  you ;  bu 
are  playing  me  false,  be  prepared 
vengeance  ;  if  not,  and  should  you 
me  my  precious  family,  no  rewan 
power  shall  be  held  back." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  other,  "  bi 
the  matter  to  yourself,  as  a  discove 
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to  the  Irish  might  totally  frustrate  my  aim 
^d  yours." 

Mr.  Cavendish  then  joined  the  party  on 
their  return  to  town,  and  continued  almost 
silent  for  the  rest  of  the  route,  pondering 
^n  the  tale  he  had  just  heard,  and  overjoyed 
^t  even  the  slight  hope,  which  was  offered 
of  recovering  his  wife  and  children. 

The  man,  who  had  given  him  the  infor- 
mation, was  a  well  known  character  in  that 
district.      An    Englishman,  he    had  com- 
menced life  with  fair  prospects,  but  liber- 
tinism and  licentiousness,  had  soon  left  him 
pennyless ;  he  then  became  a  dependant  on 
lus  countrjrmen  for  a  precarious  livelihood, 
but  they,  disgusted  with  his  vicious  habits 
bad  soon  cast  him  off,  when  he  turned  over 
to  the  Irish  and  assisted  them  in  any  capa- 
^ty  they  wished,  aiding  in  their  predatory 
mcursions,  fomenting  rebellion,  acting  as 
^Py  on  the  English  ;  in  fact  being  devoid  of 
pnnciple,  it  mattered  little  to  him,  how  he 
^&8  engaged,  provided  he  procured  means 
^  gratify  his  base  appetites.     He  possessed 
renuurkable  ability  and  address,  but  only  a 
^^  moderate  share  of  courage,  and  conse- 
V^Qj  he  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  flunes  of  that  civil  war^  which  he  had 
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been  instrumental  in  fomenting.  It  waS'  ^^^ 
who  had  given  intelligence  to  the  attack  i-^^S 
party,  that  day;  but  they  had,  mcB-p»^ 
against  his  will,  detained  him  to  share 
danger  and,  as  they  hoped,  the  triumph. 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  information  he 
was,  still  it  strengthened  a  hope  which 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  suspicious* 
his  oflTers  of  service  looked,  Mr.  Cavendish 
resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  him.  He,  the:^^" 
fore,  gave  him  some  money,  promising'  ^ 
much  larger  sum,  if  he  should  bring  blX^J 
more  positive  tidings,  and  he  depart^^ 
seemingly  well  pleased  with  his  new 
mission. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  a  party  of  three 
sons  were  together  in  the  hall  of  M'Cartt»y 
Reagh's  castle,  at  Kilbritton  :  the  one  v^^ 
the  chief  in  person,  the  second,  the  yovi^^S 
Englishman,  whom  we  have  mentioned    ^ 
effecting  the  escape  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  aiXt^ 
the  third  the  spy,  who  had  been  set  free  ^7 
him,  as  just  related.     M'Carthy  strode    '^P 
and  down  the  apartment  with  hasty  8tep^> 
occasionally  stopping  to  ask  a  questioa  ^^ 
give  utterance  to  some  exclamation  of  pas- 
sionate violence.     The  Englishman  look^ 

• 

on  in  cold,  and  almost  contemptuous  si- 
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'ence,  and  the  keen  eyes  of  the  spy  wan- 
dered from  one  to  the  other,  with  inquiring 
glance,  or  were  humbly  cast  down,  when- 
ever addressed  by  the  McCarthy ;  yet, 
'W'ien  the  chief  turned  away  again ,  a  know- 
ing and  treacherous  smile  passed  over  his 
face,  which  was  quickly  smoothed  into 
i^umble  deference,  whenever  he  confronted 

"  You  say,"  continued  M'Carthy,  *'  that 
tHe  convoy  would  have  been  taken,  but  for 
*he  return  of  the  Kinsale  men." 

*'Ay,"  replied  the  other;  "but  there 
^as  a  strong  body  of  the  townsmen  coming 
^P»  who  were  very  likely  to  have  recovered 
it  again." 

**  And  you,"  retorted  he  quickly,  *'  you 
^^irrendered  yourself  to  the  heretics." 

**  It  was  as  good  to  surrender  as  run  away 
Wke  my  betters." 

M'Carthy  gave  a  fierce  look  at  the 
^P^aker,  but  he  bent  his  eyes  on  the  floor, 
^  if  unconscious  of  having  said  any  thing 
Offensive. 

**  In  what  state,  say  you,  is  the  town  ? 
^^  txiust  be  in  want  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  people  driven  into 
^^-  Think  you,  they  can  maintain  the  place?" 
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"Why,  I  won't  speak  of  the  time  tl 
may  hold  out;  but  they  have  cattle  i 
corn  enough,  and  while  there  is  no 
to  prevent  them,  they  can  get  more ; 
only  to  go  out  when  they  please,  and  d 
a  prey  from  the  O 'Donovans  and  O'S 
vans,  or  may  be  the  M'Carthys  too." 

''Silence,  babbler/'  said  the  chief 
rage,  ' '  the  beggarly  mechanics  would 
dare  to  come  near  the  McCarthy's  land 
touch  his  cattle." 

**  To    be    sure,    they'll    consider 
before  they  do    that,   for  it    must  b 
bad  man,  indeed,  that  won't  fight  for 
provision.     Perhaps,   your   Lordship 
take  the  town,  and  that  will  be  the 
way    of   preventing    them    from   coi 
hither." 

''  Begone,  and  quit  my  presence,' 
plied  he,  ''  but  leave  not  the  castk 
shall  find  work  for  even  your  cowa 
but  presumptuous  mind  ;  and  mark 
blab  not  these  tidings  to  my  men, 
will  hear  them  soon  enough ;  but  let 
your  tongue  loose  amongst  them,  or  ; 
life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

The  spy  arose,  and  with  a  profound 
took  his  leave,  inwardly  chuckling  at 
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oitter  feelings  of  degradation  and  disgrace, 
^hich  he  had  excited  in  the  chief. 

When  he  was  gone,  McCarthy  turned  to 
^  companion  and  said, 

"  You  see,  Melville,  the  unfortunate  po- 
sition of  our  affairs,  the  cowardice  of  our 
P^ple :  their  want  of  arms  and  discipline, 
^th  the  courage  and  system  of  the  enemy, 
*^ve  reduced  us  to  an  almost  desperate 
state." 

**  There  was  a  time,"  replied  the  other 
^Idly,  "  when  all  these  matters  ought  to 
k^ve  been  taken  into  consideration ;  it  is 
^ow  too  late,  and  you  must  only  meet 
your  fate  manfully." 

**  Zounds,  Melville,"  said  he,  **  you 
^peak  as  coolly,  as  if  nothing  was  at  stake ; 
kao^  you  not,  that  it  is  not  merely  my 
Own  life,  which  I  would  sacrifice  any  day, 
^  secure  the  freedom  of  my  country,  but 
^y  hereditary  domains  must  go  to  satisfy 
^Utte  craving  countrymen  of  yours.  My 
P^ple  will  be  all  cut  off  or  enslaved,  and 
the  last  hope  of  independence  will  be  des- 
troyed;  this  is  what  harasses  my  mind, 

^d  this  I  must  prevent,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble." 

*•  I  repeat,"  said  the  other,  "it  is  now 
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too  late,  the  enemy  is  flushed  with  succes 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  they  will  soc 
attack  even  your  castle ;  and  assuredl 
little  quarter  is  to  be  expected  from  n 
countrymen,  enraged  as  they  are  by  i 
peated  cruelties." 

"  Ay,  there  you  are  right ;  but  I  ne^ 
agreed  to  those  barbarous  acts  ;  it  was  I 
brute  O'Donovan  and  others,  and  I  coi 
not  prevent  them.  Still,  I  am  sorry  tl 
you  quarrelled  with  that  savage.  Of  wl 
importance  was  it  to  you,  if  he  detail 
Cavendish  a  prisoner  ?  And  you  see,  tl 
he  is  now  an  active  leader  amongst  i 
enemies.'* 

'*  They  would  have  found  another  lead 
and  it  was  not  his  having  been  detainer 
prisoner,  but  the  fate  which  I  knew  awai 
him,  in  case  your  forces  were  defea 
which  induced  me  to  set  him  free." 

**Well,  we  can't  recall  that  act ;  but  wl 
had  we  better  do  ?  The  confederacy  in  t 
quarter,  is  daily  growing  weaker,  anc 
fear,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  more  tl 
keep  our  own." 

"  Ay,  effect  so  much  if  you  can,  1 
why  ask  my  advice?  I  came  to  this  count 
unacquainted  with    your    real  resourc 
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^^tf  willing  to  seize  on  any  means,  which 
^ould  serve  me  in  annoying  the  govern- 
ment. I  had  injuries  to  avenge,  and  insults 
to  punish,  but  I  have  been  deceived  in  my 
expectations.     I  have  not  been  admitted  to 
your  counsels.     And  when  an  enterprise 
"^as  planned,  in  which  I  might  have  been 
Refill,  the  paltry  jealousy  of  your  barba- 
rous chiefs  prevented  my  sharing  in  it,  you 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  every  thing,  and 
you  now  apply  to  me." 

**  This  is  unjust  towards  me,  Melville,  for 
you  know,  that  I  contended  earnestly,  al- 
most to  a  quarrel  on  your  account,  and  it 
^as  merely  for  appearance  sake,  that  I  re- 
quested you  to  visit  O'Donovan's  castle,  for 
^  few  days,  lest  his  paltry  jealousy  should 
^  excited  against  you,  and  perhaps  cause 
your  death  by  the  hand  of  some  of  his 
clan." 

•^I  blame  not  you,  M'Carthy,  but  my 
own  folly,  which   plunged  me  into   these 
difficolties.     You  once  befriended    me    in 
danger,  and  as  I  am  not  ungrateful,   and 
^ave  promised  adherence  to  your  cause,  I 
Aall  not  desert  you,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  in 
defence  of  your  castle.     I  shall  do  my  ut- 
most, but  in  this  barbarous  war,  and  in 
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conjunction  with  the  brutal  chiefs  aroun 
I  shall  never  draw  my  sword.  Give  nu 
fair  field  and  a  brave  foe,  and  then  I  sh 
fight  in  your  cause.  I  shall,  therefo 
join  the  camp  before  Cork,  and  see  if  tb 
matters  are  more  honourably  and  wis 
managed.'' 

**  Well,  I  shall  not  urge  you,  but  let 
now  see  what  provision  we  can  ms 
against  a  siege,  since  I  fear  it  must  end 
that." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  his  companion  re 
and  both  proceeded  to  inspect  the  wor 
and  put  every  thing  in  the  best  order  for 
reception  of  the  enemy.  Meantime,  the  i 
had  sought  the  followers  of  McCarthy,  i 
indulging  his  passion  for  mischief,  pasi 
from  one  group  to  another,  briefly  rela 
the  news,  which  he  had  before  commu 
cated  to  the  chief,  and  with  such  remai 
and  comments  as  tended  to  excite  in  th* 
apprehensions  of  an  immediate  siege,  a 
of  the  formidable  power  of  the  force  comi 
against  them.  It  was,  therefore,  with  soi 
reluctance  that  they  listened  to  the  ord< 
of  McCarthy,  and  slowly  proceeded  to  ei 
cute  them.  Their  spirits  were  damped 
their  recent  defeat,  and  the  ominous  ti 
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iogs  they  had  just  heard.      He  perceived 

the  panic  spreading,  and  threatened  death 

to  the  first  man,  who  hesitated  to  comply, 

but  suspecting  the  cause,  ordered  the  spy 

to  be  confined  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 

castle,  and  though  he  appealed  to  Melville, 

he  did  not  think  proper  to  interfere,   as 

having  determined   to   share   his    friend's 

'ate,  and  entertaining  a  disUke  to  the  odious 

occupation  of  the  man,  whether  he  were 

faithfd  or  not,  he  justly  conjectured,  that 

his  present  policy  was  to  recommend  him- 

^to  the  English,  seeing  the  cause  of  his 

1^  friends  on  the  decline,  and  thinking  it 

hctter  to  side  with  the  stronger  party. 

All  hands  were  now  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  defence,  and  Melville  ex- 
erted himself  amongst  the  foremost,  seem- 
^g  to  be  engaged  in  an  element,  for  which 
he  was  naturally  adapted,    and  forgetting, 
^  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  his  indiffe- 
rence or  dislike  to  the  cause.     The  number 
^  men  in  the  castle  was  considerable,  but 
hy  no  means  equal  to  what  McCarthy  could 
have  raised  at  a  former  period,  for  many  of 
his  clan  were  about  in  different  places,  and 
^th  various  hordes  of  plunderers;  some  had 
heen  slain,  and  some  kept  aloof,  dreading 
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the  result  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  then 
going  on,  and  the  recent  defeats  tended  in 
great  measure  to  weaken  the  confidence  of 
the  remainder. 

Still  the  chief  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold 
out  so  as  to  weary  the  besiegers,  relying 
much  on  the  strength  of  his  walls,  and  the 
improbability  of  a  force  being  spared  from 
the  town,  adequate  to  the  siege.  In  both 
particulars  he  was  mistaken,  for  early  on 
the  ensuing  day,  his  scouts  brought  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  approach  headed  by 
Lord  Kinalmeaky. 

They  consisted  of  three  hundred  of  the 
best  armed,  and  most  determined  of  the 
garrison,  well  supplied  with  ammunition, 
and  bringing  with  them  the  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  rebels. 

We  have  before  described  the  situation 
of  this  strong-hold  with  its  enclosures  and 
defences,  and,  therefore,  need  not  enter  on 
them  again,  but  merely  add,  that  they  had 
been  a  good  deal  enlarged  and  improved  by 
the  present  proprietor.  The  ground  was 
rather  disadvantageous  to  the  besiegers,  as 
the  castle  was  on  an  eminence,  and  thus 
exposed  them  to  the  missiles   of  the  be- 
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d,  whilst  making    their    approaches, 
)ut  giving  an  equal  chance  to  them  in 

ascent  to  the  platform  on  which  it 
L  The  Governor  took  up  his  position 
ing  the  barbican,  and  having  caused  a 
'  entrenchment  to  be  thrown  up, 
ited  his  cannon  and  commenced  a  fire 
e  outer  wall,  with  the  intention  of  open- 
breach  in  it,  but  from  want  of  skill  in 
who  worked  the  guns,  very  little  impres- 
NB8  made  on  the  massive  wall.  Mean-* 
a  constant  and  galling  fire  was  kept 
rem  the  castle  and  towers,  which 
i  him  to  seek  a  situation  more  remote, 
is  men  were  constantly  wounded  in 

exposed  position.  Whilst  they  were 
ing  this  change  of  place,  a  sally  was 
3nly  made  by  the  besieged  headed  by 
iUe,  and  so  brisk  and  unexpected  was 
ttack  as  to  throw  the  assailants  into 
ision,  till  Mr.  Cavendish  succeeded  in 
iDg  and  bringing  his  party  round  to 
Ise  them.     In  this  he  would  scarcely 

succeeded,  had  not  Captain  Stawel 
his  danger  and  hastened  to  his  assist- 
.    By   their  united  efforts,    the  men 

brought  up  to  the   encounter,   and 
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gradually  repulsed  the  far  superior  noml 
of  the  Irish. 

Captain  Stawel  and  Melville  met,  \ 
exchanged  some  passes,  but  were  sepan 
by  the  fluctuating  tide  of  battle,  as  the  £ 
lish  pressed  on  the  retreating  foe,   \ 
were  speedily  driven  back  towards  the  f< 
ress.     Melville  was  surrounded  by  the  < 
ordered  mass,  and  hurried  along  with 
fugitives  who  rushed  in  at  the  gate  of 
barbican,  intermingled  with  the  pursu* 
Ere  these  latter  were  aware,  the  gate ' 
closed,    and  about  twenty  of  them  fbi 
themselves  shut  in    and    separated  fi 
their  friends,  whilst  the  enemy  began 
rally  and  turn  upon  them.      They  wc 
inevitably  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had 
Lord  Kinalmeaky  seen  their  danger 
hurried  up,  with  a  strong  force,  breakioj 
the  gate,  and  driving  the  Irish  across 
drawbridge  into  the  inner  court  or  ba 
The  English  had  now  possession   of 
barbican,  with  its  towers  and  defences, 
there  they  made  a  lodgment  and  streiif 
ened  themselves  till  the  next  day,  as 
enemy  did  not  venture  another  attack. 

McCarthy  consulted  with  his  friend 
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propriety  of  further  defence,  and  though 
doubted  the  probability  of  success, 
iiey  felt  ashamed  to  abandon  the  place 
out  another  struggle,  and,  accordingly, 
le  ensuing  morning,  his  best  men  were 
ed  out  for  the  assault,  and  a  fire  was 
aenced  from  the  castle  and^inner  works 
e  party  in  the  outworks.  This  did  little 
as  they  kept  dose,  and  ensconced 
sdves  behind  the  walls.  At  length, 
^o  leaders  of  the  Irish  began  to  cross 
raw-bridge,  aided  by  a  strong  body  of 
On  these  the  English  opened  a 
I  fire,  and  when  they  were  nearly  across, 
id  out  to  the  assault.  The  Irish  were 
k  down,  and  tumbled  into  the  moat, 
their  numbers  being  crowded  into  a 
w  space  prevented  effectual  defence ; 
gave  way,  in  spite  of  their  leaders'  ex- 
18,  and  were  driven  into  confusion 
8  the  bridge,  on  the  other  side  of 
I  the  English  made  good  their  posi- 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
\  them,  but  without  effect  and  the  en- 
brce  of  the  besiegers  was  now  brought 
lar  on  the  castle,  which  was  for  a  while 
ided,  but  when  the  gate  had  been  bat- 
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tered  down,  the  English  rushed  in  bearing 
down  all  before  them. 

McCarthy  and  his  friend  retreated 
through  the  postern,  accompanied  hj  the 
remnant  of  their  forces,  swam  the  moat 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  castle  of  Cool- 
main,  which  stood  a  few  miles  distant 
farther  out  in  the  bay,  and  was  held  by  a 
retainer  of  the  family.  This  place  was 
much  less  defensible  than  Kilbritton,  and 
it  was  only  shame  united  with  the  bitter 
feeling  of  reluctance  to  yield  his  last  strong 
hold,  which  caused  this  once  powerful  chief 
to  think  of  standing  another  siege  there. 
The  English  took  possession  of  all  the 
cattle  and  other  substance  found  in  Kit 
britton,  and  having  put  it  in  a  posture  of 
defence  and  left  a  small  garrison  there,  pr^ 
pared  to  advance  against  Coolmain. 

The  situation  of  this  castle,  on  a  neck  (A 
land,  afforded  a  facility  in  case  of  defeat,  foi 
escape  by  sea,  and  to  this  object  M'Carth' 
and  his  friend  now  turned  their  attention,  i 
providing  such  vessels  as  they  could,  whic 
were  kept  moored  close  under  the  castle 
The  victorious  English  did  not  allow  thet 
much  time  for  preparation,  but  soon  ma^ 
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appearance  before  the  walls,   which 

attacked  with  their  cannon,   rather 

successfully  than  they  had  done  at 

itton;  but   after  a  few  hours,    night 

on ;  the    attack    ceased  and  in  the 

ing  when  it  was  renewed,  there  was 

sistance.     They  entered  without  op- 

[)n  and  found  no  one  within.     The 

had  escaped  by  sea,  during  the  night, 

a  what   direction,    was    not   known. 

Qg  a  small  garrison  here  also,  under 

command  of  Mr.   Cavendish,     Lord 

meaky  returned,  with  the  remainder 

3  force,  to  Bandon,  bringing  an  im- 

3  booty  of  cattle,  and  other  necessa- 

)r  his  distressed  countrymen.    He  was 

ible  to  get  rid  of  many  hundreds  of  the 

368,  by  quartering  them  in  this  and 

castles,  which   were  captured  from 

to  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  place  to  which  M'Carthy  directed 
his  course,  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces, 
was  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Dunworiy^ 
corresponding  with  the  old  Head  of  Kiosale 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  stretch- 
ing out  in  a  narrow  headland. 

It  belonged  to  the  O'Cowigs,  and  had 
been  used  as  a  stronghold  by  them  from 
time    immemorial.     For    this  purpose  it 
was  well  adapted  by  nature,  as  the  cotat 
was    of  the  most  rugged   and  dangerotf 
character,  with  only  one  place  where  thfl« 
was  a  safe  landing ;  but  this  was  defended 
by  strong  towers  on  either  side.    The  en- 
tire compass  of  the  island  or  rather  penile* 
sula,  presented  a  broken  and  precipitoQB 
girdle  of  rocks   rising   to    a  considerable 
height,  and  here  and  there  indented  iirith 
deep  caves,  into  which  the  waves  dashed 
with  violence  ;  and  on  the  landside,  it  was 
defended  by  a  strong  wall,  which  with  ita 
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Lowers,  when  even  tolerably  well  manned, 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  any  hos- 
tile force  of  the  time  from  crossing  the 
isthmus. 

Here  O'Cowig  had  collected  whatever 
prey  he  could,  and  hence  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  occasional  excursions  to  pro- 
cure corn  and  fodder,  deeming  themselves 
safe  from  invasion.  He  received  McCarthy 
and  his  friend  with  rude  hospitality,  and 
promised  his  aid  in  endeavouring  to  replace 
him  in  his  possessions ;  a  promise  which 
Inmever  sincere,  he  was  not  likely  to  have 
in  his  power  to  fulfil,  for  the  English  now 
^an  to  extend  their  conquests  to  the  sur- 
itmnding  districts,  capturing  all  the  strong- 
holds in  the  neighbourhood,  and  carrying 
dieir  arms  even  into  Bantry,  where  the 
Bandonians  took  O 'Sullivan's  principal 
<^e  of  Carriganess,  after  an  obstinate 
'distance. 

Thus,  a  few  brave  men,  under  skilful  and 
determined  leaders,  were  fast  achieving  the 
pacification  of  the  south  of  Munster,  which 
tfcejr  would  have  fully  eflFected,  had  they  re- 
ceived that  support  from  the  ruling  powers 
they  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but  these  pur- 
sued the  same  vile  policy,  which  had  been 
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the  means  of  kindling  the  flame  of  c: 
strife,  and  kept  watching  the  progress 
events,  with  the  eyes  of  vultures  on  th 
prey,  expecting  that  the  confiscations 
every  side  would  he  so  extensive  as  to  re 
Use  for  them  princely  domains,  and  enal 
them  to  revel  in  abundance,  out  of  tl 
wrecks  which  they  had  caused. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  tb 
Melville  strolled  out  alone  along  the  verj 
of  the  rocks  which  skirted  the  island,  ai 
wrapped  in  his  own  gloomy  thoughts,  r 
garded  little  the  surrounding  objects,  till  1 
came  to  a  solitary  creek,  near  which  8to( 
one  of  the  keeps  which  were  erected 
different  points  along  the  shore.  Here  I 
attention  was  arrested,  by  hearing  some  oi 
speak  near  him ;  and  looking  round,  1 
saw  a  group  of  persons  seated  on  a  led{ 
of  rock,  looking  anxiously  on  the  expao 
of  ocean  which  spread  before  them.  Th< 
consisted  of  a  matronly  lady,  a  younger  (W 
who  might  be  her  daughter,  and  a  & 
manly  boy  with  a  little  girl.  In  this  groi 
the  reader  will  recognise  the  missing  fami 
of  Mr.  Cavendish ;  but  for  what  purpo 
they  had  been  conveyed  thither,  it  was  d 
easy  to  ascertain.     Melville  stood  with  I 
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ixed  upon  them,  till  Alfred,  observing 
esence,  started  up  to  defend  his  mother 
ister  from  intrusion,  and  whilst  his 
ecame  flushed  with  passion,  asked  in 
lied  tone,  who  he  was  and  why  he 
;here  ?  Smiling  at  the  boy's  earnest 
)irited  manner,  Melville  approached, 
low  to  the  elder  lady,  and  assured 
3  presence  there  was  entirely  acci- 
and  that  if  it  were  disagreeable  he 
immediately  retire, 
as !  Sir,"  said  the  lady,  "  we  have 
er  to  forbid  any  one's  approach ;  we 
e,  by  the  most  cruel  violence,  torn 
lur  home  and  friends,  our  habitation 
,  and  ourselves  subjected  to  brutal 
ce  ;  but  I  am,  perhaps,  wrong  in 
ig  thus  to  one  who  appears  by  his 
)  be  an  associate  of  the  Irish,  though 
gue  and  manner  bespeak  him  of  our 
ce.'' 

dhappy  circumstances  have  indeed 
ted  me  with  the  Irish,"  replied  Mel- 
'  yet  do  not  from  this  suppose  that  I 
either  from  inclination  or  necessity, 
Dnexion  with  their  cruelties." 
im  scarcely  able  at  this  time  to  enter 
uliculars  ;  we  are  only  permitted  to 

.  II.  G 
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come  thus  far  from  our  prison,  unde 
strict  engagement  not  to  go  to  any  ot 
quarter  of  the  island,  or  converse  with 
of  the  natives  who  are  about  us;  and 
this  we  have  pledged  ourselves,  in  ordei 
procure  even  the  small  boon  of  breath, 
the  free  air  of  heaven.  But  what  is  to 
our  fate  I  know  not ;  for  myself  it  matt 
little ;  but,  my  poor,  helpless  children,  wl 
is  to  become  of  you  ?  Oh  !  my  G 
grant  me  patience  to  endure  this  trial,  a 
save  my  children  from  these  blood-tbir 
men !" 

Moved  almost  to  tears  by  this  afflict! 
scene,  Melville  gazed  in  silence  on  t 
children  crowding  round  their  parent ;  8 
Emma,  seeing  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  hid  I 
face  in  her  mother's  bosom,  whilst  Al£ 
tried  to  console  her  by  asserting,  in 
simplicity,  that  he  was  sure  he  would 
able  soon  to  contrive  some  means  of 
cape. 

Melville  again  broke  silence,  by  sayi 
with  an  earnestness  of  manner,  that  canr 
conviction  of  his  sincerity, 

"Believe  me.  Madam,  I  sincerely sy 
pathize  in  your  sulSerings.  Much  is  not 
my  power;  yet  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
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deliver  you  from  this  thraldom ;  it  will, 
however,  rest  with  you,  to  inform  me,  so  far 
as  you  think  proper,  of  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  outrage 
committed  upon  you." 

^' I  have  no  hesitation  on  that  subject," 
she  answered;  and  she  then  briefly  detailed  to 
him  what  we  have  already  related  concern- 
ing the  burning  of  her  house,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events,  stating  further,  that  they 
had  been,  a  few  days  after  their  capture, 
conveyed  to  the  coast  and  brought  to  the 
island,  where  they  had  been  detained  ever 
since. 

On  hearing  this  story,  Melville  felt 
deeply  aflfected,  and  assured  the  afflicted 
family  that  he  would  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  eflfect  their  deliverance,  and  soon 
after  left  them,  promising  to  return  the 
^xt  day. 

His  first  business  was  to  seek  out 
McCarthy,  and  detail  to  him  what  he  had 
just  heard,  adding  an  entreaty  that  he 
Would  assist  him  in  procuring  the  captives' 
Kberation.  McCarthy  was  much  surprised 
^7  his  narrative,  and  expressed  himself 
strongly  against  such  outrages  ;  but  de- 
clined interfering  with    O'Cowig,  on  the 

G  2 
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ground  that  being  his  guest  he  could 
venture  to  pry  into  his  secrets. 

Disappointed  in  this  hope,  Melville  sp< 
rather  warmly,  and  said, 

"  They  were  all  compromised  in  si 
barbarity,  which  had  already  broughl 
curse  on  the  cause  in  which  they  were  c 
barked." 

"  That  may  be,  my  friend/*  replied  J 
other,  "  but  you  know  little  of  O'Cowi^ 
disposition,  or  indeed  of  the  general  ch 
racter  of  our  oppressed  nation.  VioleD' 
and  robbery  have  roused  their  natur 
fierceness  to  savage  fury,  and  the  retalii 
tion  of  our  oppressors,  in  their  recent  8a< 
cesses,  has  excited  feelings  of  animosit 
which  will  never  die.  I  dare  not  interfe 
with  our  host ;  he  has,  no  doubt,  priva 
reasons  for  this  act,  and  his  having  ke] 
this  family  concealed  from  us  is  a  pro< 
that  he  will  not  be  meddled  with." 

**  I  will  then  myself  remonstrate  wil 
him,"  answered  Melville,  hastily,  "  ^ 
let  me  see  whether  he  dares  refuse  my  r 
quest." 

'*  Forbear,  I  pray  you,  and  do  not  t^ 
his  violence ;  it  would  only  cause  your  o^ 
ruin ;  for  think  you,  he  would  enter  inW 
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personal  quarrel  with  you,  and  not  rather 
summon  some  of  his  brutal  followers,  and 
cast  you  into  a  dungeon,  where  you  may, 
^t  leisure,  reflect  on  your  own  rashness? 
Crive  up  these  people  then  to  their  fate,  and 
let  OS  rather  consult  for  ourselves  and  con- 
rider  our  future  prospects." 

"  Never,"  answered  he,  **  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  ever  again  draw  the  sword 
in  this  heartless  enterprise ;  but  I  am  re- 
solved to  rescue  this  suffering  family,  and  I 
only  ask  you  not  to  divulge  my  intention. 
Tie  rest  shall  be  my  care.'* 

•*Be  it  so,  then,"  said  his  friend,  '*  but  I 
Wd  you  beware  lest  your  own  Ufe  pay  the 
forfeit." 

They  separated,  M'Carthy  to  brood  over 
the  result  of  his  rash  ambition,  and  Melville 
to  devise  plans  for  effecting  the  object  on 
^hich  he  was  so  earnestly  bent. 

That  day  passed,  and  he  could  arrive  at 
1^0  feasible  resolution ;  he  strolled  along  the 
beach  meditating  on  the  subject  and  watch- 
u^  to  see  the  captives  again.  He  did  see 
them  as  before,  and  for  several  days  in  suc- 
^*88ion,  ere  he  could  devise  any  likely 
^^^cans  of  deUverance.  Meantime  he  felt 
^^^^naelf  gradually  gaining  on  their  regard, 
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and  began   to  persuade  himself  that  i 
younger  lady,  in  particular,  looked  on 
daily  visit  with  pleasure.     An  interval 
two  days,  however,  occurred  without 
meeting  them,  and  he  began  to  dread  tl 
his  visits  had  been  discovered.     His  he 
Bunk  within  him,  at  the  thought  of  what 
captives  were  perhaps   subjected   to. 
could  not  rest,  and  after  tossing  about  \ 
courting  sleep  in  vain,  he  rose  early  j 
walked  forth  towards  the  gate.    He  was  £ 
prised  to  see  O 'Co wig,  with  a  select  pai 
manifestly  preparing  for  one  of  his  predat 
expeditions,  and  by  no  means  in  a  quiei 
agreeable  mood.     He  looked  displeased 
find  his  guest  abroad  so  early,  and  seei 
to  suspect  him  of  some  private  reason 
prying  into  his  affairs,  and  addressed  1 
rather  sharply  ;   the  other  replied  in  a  a 
less  manner,  so  as  to  turn  his  attention  fi 
himself  to  other  objects,  and  after  a 
words  passed  on,  but  not  without  obser^ 
close  at  hand  the  spy  who  had  been  im] 
soned  by  M'Carthy  at  Kilbritton,  and  ^ 
was   conferring  with  O'Cowig,  just  as 
came  up.     This  man  looked  at  Melvill< 
such  a  manner  as  to  intimate  a  desiretomi 
some  communication ;  and   it  inmiediat 
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l^nick  him  that  such  an  agent  might  be  use- 
^^  in  what  he  was  meditating.  He,  there- 
^i^,  strolled  on  a  little  till  the  party  had  set 
f,  and  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  spy,  who 
^costed  him  respectfally,  expressing  a  hope 
tat  he  was  not  intruding  on  his  privacy, 
elville  had  been  before  surprised  at  his 
anner  and  address,  so  much  superior  to 
bat  might  have  been  expected  in  a  man 
his  odious  occupation,  and  uttered  a  few 
:>rd8  expressive  of  his  astonishment,  that 
ie  like  him  should  lead  such  an  uncertain 
id  degrading  life. 

''You  need  not  be  astonished,''  said 
lc  other,  **  and  did  you  know  my  history 
>vi  would  not.  I  am  now  different  from 
hat  I  once  was,  for  a  youth  spent  in 
kssipation  compelled  me  to  adopt  a 
'andering  life,  and  support  myself  as  I 
wild,  by  being  useful  to  any  who  want  my 
ervices,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  I  can  be  use- 
J  to  you." 

** Perhaps  so;"  replied  Melville,  "but 
tink  you  can  scarcely  know  the  subject 
f^JHy  thoughts." 

**  There  you  are  wrong,"  he  answered. 
I  know  you  desire  to  deliver  Mrs.  Caven- 
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dish  and    her  children   from    the  ba 
rians." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is  so  ;  though  Ic 
conceive  how  you  discovered  it,  how  o 
I  trust  you  in  the  business  ?*' 

"  There  again  you  are  wrong,  gal 
Sir,  for  I  am  as  trustworthy  as  any  gei 
man  you  have  ever  met." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  mi 
that,  for  I  know  that  you  have  acted  i 
spy  to  the  Irish  leaders,  and,  perhaps,  h; 
hand  in  entrapping  this  helpless  family. 

^'  No,  good  Sir,  not  so  bad  quite,  and 
have  rendered  the  Irish  a  little  service 
was  all  in  the  way  of  my  honourable  pro 
sion,  which  you  know  must  be  practisec 
some  one.  Now  those  fellows  pay  ba( 
and,  besides,  are  very  easily  offem 
witness  M'Carthy 's  treatment  of  me  at  1 
britton ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  a  i 
service,  one  likely  to  be  more  profitable.' 

"  Does  McCarthy  know  you  are  here? 

"  Not  at  all,  noble  Sir,  nor  does  O'Co 
desire  he  should,  for  the  little  affair 
which  I  have  sent  him,  is  a  delicate  o 
and  must  be  kept  secret ;  besides,  I  dc 
care  to  come  again  into  the  hands  of  ti 
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oncivil  gentleman,  and  must,  therefore,  keep 
out  of  sight ;  but  if  you  are  desirous  to 
effect  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned,  I  can 
not  only  aid  you,  but  give  you  such  proofs 
of  my  faithfulness,  as  to  satisfy  your 
scruples." 

Disgusted  though  he  was  at  the  un- 
principled conduct  of  this  man,  yet  Melville 
determined  to  use  him  for  his  present  pur- 
pose, as  he  could  not  devise  any  better 
inode,  and,  therefore  agreed  to  go  with 
lum  to  a  retired  spot  where  he  could  open 
his  plan,  without  danger  of  being  overheard, 
^d  80  satisfied  did  he  become  of  his  ability 
to  effect  what  he  promised,  that  he  engaged 
to  give  him  a  handsome  reward  for  his  ser- 
^ces. 

In  a  few  hours  after  this,  Melville  went 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  met  Mrs. 
Cavendish,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
young  Alfred  come  towards  him.  The  lad 
^d  that  his  mother  had  been  very  ill,  and  on 
that  account  the  family  could  not  come  out, 
^  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  that  she 
^^  now  much  better,  and  had  sent  him  to 
^eetthe  stranger,  if  possible,  and  see  whether 
^c  had  been  able  to  do  any  thing  towards 
their  deliverance.    "  And,  oh  Sir,"  said  he, 


_    o 
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**  I  would  not  care  for  myself,  but  I  a 
bear  to  see  my  poor  mother  and  8 
pining  away  in  this  horrid  place ;  if  I  \ 
man  I  would  fight  the  savage  who 
them  here,  and  if  ever  I  meet  him  wh 
are  out  of  this,  I  shall  find  a  way  to 
him  pay  dearly  for  his  cruelty." 

"  Cheer  up,  my  brave  boy,"  repliec 
ville,  ''  you  will  be  a  man,  and  a  brai 
too;  and  your  friends  shall  not  be 
here,  for  I  hope  this  night  to  be  able  t 
them." 

'*  Oh !  how  my  mother  will  rejoic 
Emma  too,  when  we  meet  our  dear 
again.  If  he  had  known  where  we  i 
would  have  delivered  us  long  since,  bi 
haps  he  is  dead,  and  the  rebels  have 
dered  him." 

*'  No,  my  young  friend,  he  is  not 
you  shall  soon  see  him,  or  I  am  a  ba< 
phet.  But  go  back  and  tell  your  n 
not  to  be  surprised,  if  she  finds  visit 
her  chamber  when  she  least  expects  i 
that  she  must  trust  to  my  guidance 
follow  implicitly  my  directions." 

"  That  I  shall ;"  said  the  boy  cheei 
''  but  mind  you  bring  me  arms,  that  I 
defend  them  if  we  are  attacked." 
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Smiling  at  his  youthful  ardour,  Melville 
^d  he  should  have  his  request,  and  then 
"ftving  bade  him  adieu,  returned  hastily  to 
the  castle,  where  he  had  another  conference 
'^th  the  spy,  which  seemed  so  satisfactory, 
'hat  he  felt  impatient  till  the  time  of  trial 
^f rived. 

About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he 
^paired  to  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
*^eep,  where  Mrs.  Cavendish  and  her  chil- 
dren were  confined,  and  at  the  base  of  a 
'ow  rock  overspread  with  bushes,  he  waited 
^^r  a  short  while,  looking  anxiously  about  in 
*te  glimmering  twilight,  which  just  then 
^^mmenced. .  It  was  not  long  before  his  emis- 
^17  made  his  appearance,  rising  amongst 
the  brushwood  and  putting  asid^e  the  bushes 
^hich  hid   the  entrance  to  an  excavation 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  extend- 
^g  to  some  distance  from  the  keep,  and 
opening  on  the  other  extremity  towards  the 
^a.   This  and  several  other  headlands  or 
islands  on  that  coast  had  many  such  exca- 
^tbns,  used  in  the  earlier  times  as  places 
^f  retreat  or  stores,  by  the  turbulent  proprie- 
tors of  the  district.     It  was  usual  to  erect  a 
^^tkover  a  certain  part  of  them,  and  to 
have  a  communication  from  some  principal 
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apartment  to  the  cave,  so  as  to  aid  esca 
in  case  of  the  inmates  heing  hard  pressc 
They  served  also  for  prisons  ;  and  many 
dark  and  bloody  deed  was  perpetrated 
them,  and  many  a  poor  victim  there  sigl 
his  last,  far  from  himian  aid  and  kin( 
sjrmpathy.  Into  this  gloomy  and  noiso 
den  Melville  followed  the  spy  in  silen 
and  holding  his  hand,  was  led  onward 
a  large  chamber,  where  he  had  left  his  lig 
They  then  proceeded  cautiously  along  a  d; 
and  narrow  passage,  till  they  reached  a  stn 
oaken  door  which  remained  ajar.  H 
the  spy  desired  Melville  to  wait  a  I 
minutes,  till  he  should  ascend  a  rug) 
stair  which  led  to  the  principal  apartmc 
and  see  if  all  were  quiet.  He  soon  return 
and  motioned  to  his  companion  to  folk 
which  he  did,  until  having  passed  throi 
the  hall,  they  ascended  another  staircase 
the  wall,  and  came  to  the  narrow  cbam 
in  which  the  unhappy  family  were  o 
fined.  The  spy  undid  the  bolt  which  exl 
nally  fastened  the  door,  and  both  stood 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Cavendish  and  ! 
children.  Alfred's  eyes  gUstened  with, 
at  seeing  them,  and  more  especially  wl 
Melville  placed  in  his  hands  a  sn^  f 
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'ight  sword,  which  he  flourished  and  wielded 
with  all  the  delight  of  a  young  warrior. 
Poor  Mrs.  Cavendish  trembled,  and  could 
scarcely  articulate,  but  Emma  supported 
herewith  a  fortitude  called  forth  by  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

No  time  could  be  lost  in  useless  conver- 
sation, did  they  even  feel  disposed  for  it, 
for  the  day  was  beginning  to  appear  and 
Blight  prove  the  ruin  of  their  enterprise. 
The  spy  descended  first,  followed  by  the 
females,  and  Alfred  with  Melville  brought 
^p  the  rear.     Just  as  they  reached  the  en- 
tf^ance  of  the  stairs  leading   to  the  vault, 
the  door  was  opened,  a  rush  of  wind  from 
l^^low  extinguished  the  light,  and  they  were 
^^ft  in  total  darkness.     To  proceed  was  im- 
possible, to  retreat  ruin,  and,  after  a  hurried 
<^tisultation,  the  spy  desired  them  to  wait 
there  till  he  should  try  to  procure  a  fresh 
light.    His  absence  seemed  to  the  impa- 
tient captives  an  age,  and  they  imagined  the 
slightest    sound    an    indication  that  their 
^Uemies  were    aroused   and   searching  for 
them.    He  soon,  however,  reappeared,  but 
l^^  look  and  manner  were  hurried  and  fear- 
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Motioning  to  them  to  be  silent,  he  re- 
sumed his  place  and  descended  the  stairs, 
but  scarcely  had  Alfred  and  Melville  entered 
the  doorway,  when  the  sound  of  footsteps 
and  voices  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 
Several  men  rushed  towards  them,  guided 
by  the  light  which  issued  from  below  in  a 
faint  stream. 

**  Bolt  the  door,"  cried  the  spy,  **  or  we 
are  all  lost,"  and  as  Melville  turned  round 
to  comply  with  his  direction,  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder  with  an  iron  grasp  ; 
at  the  moment,  Alfred  raised  his  sword,  and 
struck  the  arm  which  held  his  friend.  The  man 
staggered  back  a  pace  or  two,  impeding  his 
companions,  and  that  slight  interval  afforded 
time  to  close  the  door  and  shoot  the  heavy 
iron  bolt. 

**  We  are  yet  safe,*'  exclaimed  the  spy, 
''  hasten  for  God's  sake  and  support  this 
poor  trembling  lady  or  we  shall  be  undone, 
they  will  soon  be  round  at  the  creek  and 
intercept  us;  the  whole  castle  will  be 
roused.'* 

Melville  ran  to  Mrs.  Cavendish,  who 
almost  fainting  was  trying  to  totter  onwards 
with  Emma's  aid,  and  Alfred  hastened  to 
assist  his  younger  sister.     With  what  speed 
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tey  could,  all  hurried  onwards  in  the  di- 
ction  pointed  out  by  the  spy,  who  led 
e  way,  and  in  a  few  minutes  arrived  at 
e  extremity  of  the  cave,  which  extending 
the  sea  afforded  a  kind  of  anchorage  for 
ats,  but  was  very  unsafe  except  in  the 
best  weather.  •  Here  was  moored  one  of 
Cowig's  light  vessels ;  into  this  the  spy 
stily  directed  them  to  go,  and  in  it  they 
tnd  two  stout  oarsmen,  whom  a  little 
d  and  large  promises  had  induced  to  aid 
ir  escape.  Melville  and  the  spy  took 
h  an  oar  and  four  stalworth  arms  soon 
^  them  at  some  distance  from  the 
I ;  but  they  had  not  rowed  far,  when, 
a  another  creek,  they  saw  a  boat  put 
well  manned  with  double  the  number 
ars,  making  after  them, 
heir  enemies  had  concluded  the  captives 
Id  endeavour  to  escape  as  they  did,  and 
lout  any  delay  had  made  for  the  shore, 
med  a  large  craft  and  were  now  on 
r  track.  The  pursued  put  forth  their 
lost  strength,  but  in  vain,  for  the  others 
led  on  them,  and  death  or  captivity 
in  stared  them  in  the  face.  In  this  di- 
LBa,  the  spy  took  the  helm  and  quickly 
ught  the  boat's  head  round  towards  the 
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shore,  steering  for  a  narrow  creek,  between 
two  projecting  lines  of  rock,  near  the  place 
whence  they  had  started.    His  companions, 
perceiving  this  movement,  imagined  they 
were  betrayed,  and  began  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  but  he  regarded  not  their  words, 
but  urged  the  boatmen  to  exertion,  as  the 
other  boat  had  tacked  and  followed  in  their 
track.     Looking  cautiously  on  both  sides, 
and  closely  examining  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  as  the  day-light  was  now  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  he  steered  on  till  the  boat 
ran  into  the  shallow  tide,  grazing  against 
the  sand,  where  the  rowers  ceased  their  la- 
bours and  looked  anxiously  to  their  f^^' 
suers,  who  now,  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  them,  plied  their  oars  with  the  utmost 
exertion,  fearing  their  prey  might  escape. 
The  spy  gazed,  with  painful  anxiety  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  watching  every  stroke 
of  the  oar,  till  a  sudden  check  stopped  thetf 
progress,  a  crashing  sound  of  timber  was 
heard,  and  he  jumped  up  in  a  kind  of  tes- 
tacy, crying : 

"  Now,  friends,  take  to  your  oars,  they 
are  disabled,  their  boat  has  struck  agai^^^ 
the  Needle  rocks,  they  will  not  be  in  ha^W 
to  pursue  us.     On,  boys,  shove  her  ^' 
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the  way ;  now  pull  for  your  lives,  or 
wning  Philistiaes  will  try  to  scramble 

icted  by  his  words,  Melville  and  his 
ions  saw  indeed  the  boat  had  struck 

the  rock,  from  the  haste  or  igno* 
f  her  crew,  and  this  was  the  only 
lich  the  spy  had,  in  running  into 
sk  ;  as  being  well  acquainted  with 
x)t  about  the  island,  he  expected  the 
RTOuld,  in  their  eagerness  of  pursuit, 
s  they  did  against  the  rock.  The 
cceeded  fully,  for  as  they  passed 
ten  yards  of  the  disabled  vessel, 
lid  see  her  settling  down  fast  by  the 

of  water  rushing  in  through  the 
1  plank,  whilst  her  crew  stood  in 
»n,  some  foolishly  striving  to  thrust 

and  some  looking  wistfully  for  a 
»f  escape.     To  secure  this^  even  to 

swimmer,  was  a  perilous  under- 
for  the  shore  was  so  broken, 
and  precipitous,  that  the  chances 
1  to  one  against  his  climbing  to  a 
f  safety.  The  adventurous  little 
5ered  safely  by,  the  experienced  spy 
on,  and  casting  a  glance  back  saw 
It  boat  go  down  stern  foremost ;  her 
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crew  in  this  extremity  jumped  into  the 
swelling  surge,  and  with  all  their  migbt 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  shore.  Some 
few  succeeded  in  scrambling  up  the  rocks, 
where  they  clung  trembling  and  unable  to 
gain  more  than  a  temporary  footing ;  others 
in  the  effort  were  precipitated  backwards. 
Again  they  renewed  their  attempt,  again 
failed,  and  finally  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Saddened  by  this  event,  though  it  se- 
cured their  own  deliverance  from  immediate 
danger,  the  captives  safely  pursued  their 
route,  steering  for  the  opposite  promontory, 
where  was  situated  Coolmain  Castle,  re- 
cently captured  by  the  English,  and  now  in 
their  possession  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Cavendish ;  who  all  unconscious  of  the 
proximity  of  his  wife  and  family,  though 
anxious  and  painful  thoughts  on  their  ac- 
count distracted  his  mind,  lay  slumberiog 
in  his  chamber,  dreaming  of  his  days  of 
domestic  love  and  happiness,  when  sud- 
denly he  was  aroused  by  the  same  harsh 
and  coarse  voice,  which  he  had  twice  before 
heard,  laughing  fiendishly  at  his  ear.  He 
started  up,  and  searched  the  chamber  rouudi 
but  there  was  no  one  there,  and  he  fancied 
that  this  time,  at  least,  he  must  have  been 
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iived  by  a  dream.  He,  therefore,  laid 
D  again,  and  was  endeavouring  to  com- 
I  himself  to  sleep,  when  he  was  again 
sed  by  the   same  somid.     Sleep  was 

effectually  banished,  and  the  painful 
1-  of  recollections,  which  this  sound 
d  up,  distracted  his  mind  almost  to 
oess. 

e  rose,  dressed,  and  ascended  to  the 
ements,  whence  he  looked  over  the 
Qsive  bay.  It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and 
sh  breeze  had  sprung  up  which  threat- 

a  storm.  The  waves  dashed  sullenly 
ist  the  rocks,  which  ran  near  the  base 
be  castle,  and  the  sea-mews  skimmed 
I  the  deep,  uttering  their  sharp  shrill 
.  Far  off  in  the  bay,  a  boat  appeared 
;  and  sinking  with  every  swell,  and 
iQtly  making  towards  him.  He  watched 
regress,  for  more  than  an  hour,  till  it 
^  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  then 
nnd  rose  higher,  and  he  could  perceive 

her  crew  laboured  hard  to  gain  the 
,  but  were  nearly  exhausted,  as  the 
7  and  rolling  sea  broke  over  them  and 
Qed  every  moment  on  the  point  of  en- 
)biQg  their  little  bark.  Still  they  made 
le  progress  and  strove  manfully  against 
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it,  but  now  they  approached  the  shore,  a 
he  could  see  the  forms  of  two  fema 
drenched  by  the  dashing  billows,  and  ( 
wering  together,  whilst  two  younger  p 
sons,  the  one  a  girl,  also  clung  closely 
them.  His  heart  bounded,  and  he  look 
more  intently  on  them.  Could  they  be  I 
wife  and  children  ?  The  very  thought  fill 
him  with  terroi\  whilst  it  delighted  his  so 
for  they  would  soon  be  within  the  breake 
and  once  there,  but  little  chance  of  1 
remained. 

He  hurried  down,  and  having  summoc 
some  of  his  followers,  hastened  to  I 
beach,  making  signals  to  the  boat,  to  st 
for  a  particular  spot,  but  they  either  und 
stood  him  not,  or  were  unable  to  follow 
direction,  for  they  were  driven  quickly 
wards  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coa 
Looking  on  almost  despairingly,  he  coi 
only  watch  the  event,  and  be  ready  to  reo( 
aid,  should  the  boat  be  driven  against  I 
rocks,  which  now  seemed  inevitable, 
they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  1 
crew  saw  their  danger,  but  seemed  stupif 
and  incapable  of  exertion,  the  oars  w< 
useless,  and  they  allowed  them  to  float  an 
with  the  tide.     One  moment  the  boat  n 
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on  the  advancing  billow,  the  next  she  was 
driven  against  the  rocks,  and  when  the 
wave  receded  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Cavendish  gazed  in  agony  on  the  spot,  and 
soon  saw  some  of  her  crew  rise  ;  the  two 
female  forms  were  observed  to  float  buoy- 
antly by  means  of  their  clothes,  and  were 
quickly  grasped  by  the  strong  hands  of 
two  of  the  crew ;  the  boy  also  rose  and  was 
seized  by  another,  so  was  the  younger  fe- 
inale,  by  the  spy.  Ropes  had  been  brought 
from  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Cavendish,  with 
liis  attendants,  now  hastened  nearer  to  the 
spot,  where  the  men  struggled  with  the 
billows,  and  succeeded  in  casting  to  them 
each  an  end  of  the  ropes  ;  by  means  of 
which,  they  were  quickly  drawn  to  land, 
uidinthe  insensible  forms  before  him,  he 
recognised  his  wife  and  children.  Thus  the 
whole  crew,  with  their  precious  freight 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  in  safety. 
The  helpless  party  were  quickly  conveyed 
to  the  castle,  and  soon  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  their  late  dangerous  voyage.  Mr. 
Cavendish  once  more  embraced  his  long 
lost  family,  thankful  to  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence  which  had  not  afllicted  him  more. 
The  spy,  who  had  been  the  means  of  this 
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deliverance,  was  received  into  special  fa 
and  invited  to  remain  with  Mr.  Cavenc 
but  he  seemed  undecided  and  relucta 
leave  the  wandering  and  unprinciplec 
which  he  had  led  for  so  many  years, 
ville  had  kept  aloof  from  his  host,  and  ^ 
he  did  meet  him,  appeared  rather  to 
conversation ;  but  on  the  day  subse( 
to  his  arrival,  he  came  and  announce 
ruptly  his  intention  to  depart  immedis 
Mr.  Cavendish  was  rather  surprised  ai 
resolution,  and  ventured  in  a  kind  ms 
to  entreat  him  to  stay. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  this  is  no  plac 
one  who  has  been  in  arms  againsi 
government ;  nor,  would  your  duty  p 
you  long  to  shelter  me." 

'*  Say  not  so,  you  have  preserved 
restored  to  me  a  loved  wife  and  cbil 
I  have  influence  with  the  government; 
your  pardon  is  certain." 

"  1  will  never,"  said  he,  bitterly,  * 
or  allow  any  one  on  my  behalf  to  su 
pardon  to  that  unprincipled    tribe, 
curse  and  blight  this  unhappy  land  by 
baneful  influence." 

**  Yet,  think  again,"  answered  tbe  ( 
earnestly,  ''  your  honour  shall  not  be  < 
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promised,  for  I  will  guard  it  as  my  own. 
I  seek  not  to  know  your  cause  of  offence 
against  our  rulers ;  who,  I  fear,  in  many 
instances,  deserve  the  censure  you  pass  on 
tbem:  let  me  but  know  your  name,  and  all 
shaU  be  well.^' 

^'  I  cannot  make  known  to  you  a  name 
which  is  coupled  with  the  odious  epithet  of 
wbel,  nor  can  I  easily  be  reconciled  to  those 
who  have  driven  me  into  rebellion.  The 
die  is  cast.  I  have  embraced  a  cause  which, 
originally  just,  has  been  unfortunately 
stained  by  the  most  brutal  enormities,  and 
I  cannot  at  once  abandon  it.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, leave  this  part  of  the  country  and  join 
the  standard  of  Lord  Muskerry;  he,  I 
^derstand,  is  making  head  in  the  northern 
W  of  the  country,  and  will  be  glad  of  an 
*hle  recruit.  But,  ere  I  go,  I  would  see 
once  more  my  late  gentle  companions  on 
the  ocean,  to  whom  I  must  now  bid  fare- 
well, perhaps  for  ever,  and  thus  terminate 
the  only  bright  moment  of  my  existence." 

'^  I  would  fain  prevail  on  you  to  change 
this  resolution,  and  abide  with  us  for  some 
time,  till  you  can  resume  those  rights  from 
which, you  tell  me,  you  have  been  excluded. 
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Be  advised,   then,  and   abandon  this  ill- 
omened  confederacy." 

'*  It  cannot  be.  I  am  no  weather-cock, 
and  must  not  thus  change  sides,  but  shall 
at  least  make  trial  of  the  power  and  abilities 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  north  of  tbc 
country." 

Mr.   Cavendish   ceased  to  remonstrat^) 
and  led  the  way  to  his  wife's  sitting  apart- 
ment, where  Emma  and  the  children  we:^* 
in  attendance   on  their  mother.    He  af  * 
nounced  to  them  their  deliverer's  intentioi 
which  they  heard  with  deep  regret.    Mi 
Cavendish  ventured  to  entreat  him  to  foi 
go  his  resolutions,  but  he  gently,  yet  firml'^ 
refused.    Alfred  burst  into  tears,  and  wou^-^ 
not  listen  to  his   friend's    farewell;   bt::^' 
Emma  scarcely  raised  her  head,  when 
approached  to  bid  adieu.     Melville  res] 
fully  took  her  hand,  which  he  held  for 
instant,  but  she  hastily  withdrew  it ; 
as  she  faltered  out  an  adieu,  a  deep  blu^^li 
crimsoned  over  her  face. 

Such  a  circumstance  could  not  esca;f^ 
the  watchful  eyes  of  her  father,  and  "fc^ 
looked  on  her,  for  the  first  time  in  his  li:^<^f 
with  a  glance  of  stem  displeasure.    Coi 
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it  be,  that  his  loved  and  idolized  child  had 

formed  any  attachment  to  this   stranger, 

who  was,  at  best,  a  suspicious  character  ; 

^d  that  so  suddenly,  and  on  so  slight  an 

I      ^uaintance?    No,  no;  he  endeavoured  to 

l^ish  the  thought  almost  as  quickly  as  it 

entered  his  mind.     But  he  knew  not  how 

sooQ  the  insidious  flame  spreads,  and  how 

^dily  two  young  hearts  beat  responsively, 

^hen,  amidst  the  varying  scenes   of  life, 

the  gallant  conduct  of  man  brings  him  in 

^e  interesting  light  of  a  deliverer,  before  a 

susceptible  bosom. 

Brief  as  the  interval  was  since  Melville 
^t  saw  Emma,  it  had  not  passed  without 
weaving  some  impression  on  the  hearts  of 
*^th,  which  perhaps  the  lapse  of  years 
^ould  not  erase.  They  had  been  mutually 
struck  with  each  other.  Emma  felt  sensa- 
tioiis  strange  and  new  which  she  could  not 
^^^unt  for;  and  Melville,  the  first  time 
*or  years,  thought  there  was  something  in 
^c  world  worth  living  for.  There  was  a 
^ft  and  gentle  power  in  her  look  and  words 
^hich  flowed  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
^f  his  spirits,  and  soothed  for  a  brief  space 
^he  rankling  wound  within. 

He  had  indulged  this  feeling,  during  the 

irOL.    II.  H 
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few  days  since  he  had  first  seen  her,  ai 
cherished  it  not  for  its  novelty  but  the  ec 
tatic  pleasure  which  was  by  its  influen 
conjured  up  in  his  mind.     He  had  scarce 
allowed  himself  to  think  of  aught  but  h.< 
until  her    deliverance   was  accomplislkc 
and  even  when  he  snatched  her  fainti: 
from  the  ocean,    whilst  he  buffeted   t 
sweUing  billows,  he  had  felt  a  rapture 
deep  and  so  entrancing,  that  all  his  ps 
years  were  but  a  blank  in  comparison  wi 
the  triumph  of  that  moment ;  but,  when, 
restored  her  to  the  arms  of  her  father,    t 
weight  was  again  laid  upon  his  soul,  3.3 
all  his  gay  visions  floated  away.     He 
turned  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his    < 
graded    and   almost  forlorn   condition, 
exile,    a    wanderer,    and  a   rebel,   to 
scorned  and  despised  ;  to  be  apprehend^ 
perhaps,  as  a  felon  by  the  father  of  her  "^-^ 
began  to  reign  paramount  in  his  hesM 
Oh !  it  was  too  much  !   and  he  cursed*  ^ 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  instrument 
of  his  degradation. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  was,  when  Ik 
met  Mr.  Cavendish  after  the  rescue  of  hi 
family,  and  all  that  gentleman's  kindnes 
and  gratitude  could  scarcely  induce  hi 
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even  to  hold  the  unavoidable  intercourse  of 

^  evening's  meal  with  him  ;  and,  plead- 

^g  fatigue,   he    retired  to  his  chamber. 

His  own  powerful  mind,  and  the    influ- 

^ce  of  repose,    towards    morning,    had 

tended  to  calm  his  feelings,  and  he  met  his 

«08t  the  ensuing  day,  with  a   somewhat 

^ore  cheerful  air  than  he  had  exhibited  the 

Preceding  night.     He  had  steeled  himself 

Against  fate,  and  was  prepared  to  bid  adieu 

^o  the  fair  and  interesting  being  who  had, 

'^r  a  few  brief  hours,  won  him  from  himself 

^^Ij  to  sink  back  into  the  darkness  of  his 

^Wn  brooding  thoughts. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  he 

^^tne  to  bid  farewell  to  the  family ;  and  it  was 

^ot  without  a  pang,  which  chilled  to  the 

^^art,  that  Emma    heard  the  word   pro- 

iiounced,  which  told  her  that  her  deliverer 

^as  going,  perhaps,  for  ever.     *'Yet,''  she 

^^dto  herself,  ''what  is  he  to  me,  now  that 

I  bave  again  my  father  to  protect  me  ?  No- 

^Bg.  Yet,  I  am  ungrateful  in  thinking  so. 

^  never  can  forget  his  kindness  towards  us. 

I  ^wish  he  would  stay  a  little,  only  a  little 

tenger ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  see  one 

whom  I  shall  like  so  well." 

Such  was  the  current  of  Emma's  thoughts, 

H  2 
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when  Melville  came  to  say  farewell,  and  t -*^ 
pressure  of  his  hand  spoke  more  forcit^v 
than  words  the  state  of  his  feelings. 

Though  Mr.  Cavendish  endeavoured    ^ 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  startling  supp^^' 
sition,   that  his  daughter  entertained  aC^Y 
stronger  feeling  than  that  of  gratitude  for  h^^^ 
deliverer,  yet  the  thought  having  once  foui^i-d 
an  entrance  into  his  mind  was  not  so  easff-y 
removed ;  and  he  had  his  own  private 
sons,  independently  of  the  mere  dread  of  hi 
forming  an  attachment  under  such  unples 
sant  circumstances,  which  induced  him 
think  that  Melville's  departure  was  desir^a- 
ble,  lest  such  an  event  might  occur.    Ant:3, 
therefore,  he  no  longer  opposed  the  youcmg 
man's  resolution,  but  having  accompani^^ 
him  to  the  gate  of  the  castle,  bade  him     a 
kind  farewell,  and  saw  him  take  the  roiad 
which  led  northwards. 

In  a  tumult  of  feeling,  more  overwhetaQ- 
ing  than  any  which  had  yet  come  upon  hxoi 
in  his  unhappy  career,  Melville  pursued  b^ 
route,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  sad  thougt*^- 
The  crosses  and  evils  which  had  hitherto 
beset  his  path,  he  had  manfully  resisted  ^^ 
bravely  endured ;  they  were  such,  for  t*^^ 
most  part,  as  a  brave  spirit  loves  to  ^^' 
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though  some  were  of  a  character 
rom   covert    malice.      Therefore, 
saw  the  tide  of  evil  setting  strongly 
lim,   he  had  sought,   in  what  he 
»uld  prove  a  field  of  daring  enter- 
remedy  for  his  troubles  and   a 
om  the  chagrin  of  disappointed 
n  an  evil  hour,  he  joined  the  rebel 
;  but,  to  his   great  mortification, 
stead  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  a 
band  of  petty  ravagers,  unorgan- 
)us,  discontented,  and  headstrong. 
£ept  in  the  back  ground  by  those 
tty  ambition  induced  them  to  re- 
themselves  the  sole  command  of 
ss  horde  over  which  they  presided, 
le  paltry  jealousy  caused  them  to 
nfluence  of  knowledge,  which  they 
)t  appreciate,  and  abilities  which 
Id  not  rival.     At  the  same  time, 
3  reluctant,  that  a  Sassenach  and  a 
should  reap   any  fruits  from  an 
e  which  they  looked  upon  as  suited 
own  aggrandisement, 
ore,  although  he  had  been  com- 
1  by  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
organise  and  set  on  foot  the  south- 
s,  he  found  himself  disregarded  or 
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hated  by  those  whom  he  came  to  guide. 
He  saw  he  was  powerless  and  without  '^^' 
fluence,  and,  therefore,  had  almost  come  to 
the   resolution  of  abandoning  the  insur- 
rectionary cause,  when  the  events,  wbicn 
we  have  already  narrated,  occurred  to  bin^- 
He  could  not,  however,  finally  decide   ^^ 
this  step,  without  balancing  contingenci^  > 
and  the  implacable  resentment  of  powerful 
enemies,   combined  with  the  fact  of    bi8 
having  acted  in  the  cause  of  rebellion,   de- 
terred him  from  returning  to  his  allegiance, 
as  the  result  would  have  been  ignominy 
and  degradation.    Another  course  was  op^^ 
to  him — that   of  foreign  service;  but    ^^ 
was  reluctant  to  embrace  it;  for  settic^S 
aside  any  difficulty  which  might  attend   ^^ 
escape  from  the  country,  he  was  desiro'*^*^ 
not  merely  to  punish  those  who  had  injuX^ 
and  maligned  him,   but  to  vindicate    J^ 
honour  in  the  sight  of  those  before  wlm^** 
he  had  been  degraded    There  was  now     ^^ 
additional  motive  for  his  remaining  in    **^^ 
country,  if  he  dared  to  admit  it,  nam^^T' 
his  incipient  attachment  to  Emma  Cav^^^' 
dish.    And  hopeless  as  it  might  seem,  stiO 
her  image  remained  so  deeply  impressed  ^^ 
his  heart,  that  time  was  not  likely  to  er«^ 
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*  It  was  the  first  pleasing  sensation  which 
-  had  felt  for  years,  the  first  bright  vision 
l^ch  had  floated  before  his  mind,  the  first 
^  of  happiness  which  had  opened  on  his 
saiy  path.  He  could  not,  therefore,  nor 
be  feel  inclined  to  overcome  the  agree- 
3  sensations  which  crowded  on  him : 
f  were  too  pleasing,  and  too  strongly 
trasted  with  the  blighting  influence  of 
previous  events  of  his  life,  for  him  to 
:  away  the  slight  gratification  which 
r  afibrded. 

carcely  considering  whither  his  road 
he  walked  on  rapidly,  still  dwelling  on 
image  of  the  gentle  and  amiable  being 
m  he  had  left,  and  banishing  for  a  time 
ruder  thoughts  which  now  and  again 
aded  on  his  more  agreeable  reveries. 
I  thus  engaged,  he  passed  the  Castle  of 
)ritton  now  occupied  by  the  English, 
sight  of  this  fortress  recalled  to  his 
d  the  reality  of  his  condition,  and 
wed  him  the  necessity  of  making  some 
ision  relative  to  his  future  movements. 
,  therefore,  reluctantly  turned  his 
lights  to  a  consideration  of  his  imme- 
te  safety,  and  was  employed  in  balancing 
bb  mind  the  reasons  for  joining  the  in- 
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surgent  force  under  Lord  Muskerry,  wh( 
he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  close  behii 
him,  and  turning  about,  saw  a  party  of  t 
town  cavalry  quickly  approaching.  B 
treat  was  impossible,  and  resistance  uselet 
He,  therefore,  prepared  himself  to  meet  a 
confront  them  boldly.  They  soon  came 
to  him,  headed  by  Captain  Stawel,  who  ^ 
going  to  receive  directions  ftom  Lord  Kin; 
meaky,  previously  to  his  departure  to  Coi 
to  hold,  in  conjunction  with  his  father  a 
others,  general  sessions  for  the  trial  of  t 
rebels. 

When  he  reached  the  spot  where  M 
ville  stood,  he  looked  sharply  at  him,  rein 
in  his  horse,  and  asked  him  his  name  rati 
abruptly. 

"  I  am  not  aware.  Sir,"  said  Melvil 
**that  you  have  any  authority  to  interrog 
me  on  the  high  road.'' 

"  This  will  not  serve  your  purpose.  Si- 
said  the  other,  ''I  am  the  King's  officer,  a 
must  know,  not  only  who  you  are,  I 
whither  you  are  going.  These  are  not  tin 
in  which  we  can  scrupulously  adhere 
ceremony ;  and  now,  methinks,  I  have  sc 
you  before,  and  at  the  siege  of  Kilbritb 
too.    Is  that  the  case  ?" 
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*'  What  if  I  refuse  to  answer  any  of  your 
"iterrogatories  ?" 

"  Then  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  will  be 
obliged  to  render  an  account  of  yourself  to 
the  authorities/* 

**  Be  it  so.  Lead  on ;  only  let  me  not  be 
tormented  now  with  questions,  for  I  shall 
answer  none." 

Captain  Stawel  gave  brief  directions    to 

'^is  party  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  pri- 

^ner,  and  then  continued  his  route  to  the 

'ovm.    The  reflections  of  Melville,  as  he 

^^Uked  on,  took  altogether  a  gloomy  cast ; 

'l^c  pleasing  visions,  which  he  had  dwelt 

^pon  during  the  previous   portion  of  his 

jonrney,  were  now  entirely  banished ;  he 

^^^  himself  in  the  hands  of  enemies  who 

^®re  not  likely  to  be  merciful ;  he  was  too 

proud  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  the  only 

friend  who  was  disposed  to  be  of  service  to 

^i^,  and,  therefore,  he  resigned  himself  to 

^^   fate  which  he  supposed  awaited  him. 

'^©y  entered  the  town,  where  the  Governor, 

'^^ving  made  preparations  for  his  depar- 

^^*^,  merely  waited  to  give   a  few  brief 

^^ctions. 

Captain  Stawel  introduced  his  prisoner, 
^ho  confronted  Lord  Kinalmeaky  with   a 

H   3 
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haughty  and  unmoved  look,  and  refused  to 
reply  to  his  question,  who  or  what  he  was  ? 
Reluctant  to  delay  his  journey,  his  Lord- 
ship gave  directions,  that  he  should  be  im- 
prisoned under  a  strong  guard  till  his 
return,  and  then  set  out.  Accordingly 
Melville  was  removed  and  placed  in  con- 
finement, but  Captain  Stawel  returned  to 
his  command  at  Kilbritton.  On  his  arrival 
there,  he  heard  of  the  restoration  of  Mrs. 
Cavendish  and  her  family,  and  immediately 
after  hastened  to  congratulate  his  friend. 
His  arrival  was  gratifying  to  the  inmates  of 
Coolmain ;  and  his  own  joy  at  the  happy 
event  was  such  as  to  manifest  the  deep 
interest  he  felt  in  persons  so  deservedly 
dear  to  him.  He  did  not,  in  the  rapture  of 
the  moment,  perceive  that  Emma  looked 
sadder  and  paler  than  usual ;  but  when  the 
first  congratulations  were  over,  and  the 
pleasure  of  once  more  seeing  his  attached 
friends  began  to  subside,  he  entreated  they 
would  tell  him  the  particulars  of  their  ad- 
ventures and  escape. 

"  Come,'*  said  he,  "Emma,  you  used  to 
amuse  us  often  with  invented  tales,  and  I 
know  that  you  love  the  marvellous ;  we 
have,  in  the  present  case,  however,  no  need 
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Qvention  ;  do  tell  me  the  story  of  your 
trials  and  deliverance/' 
mma  expressed    great    reluctance    to 
r  on  the  subject^  and  only  complied  at 
*equest  of  Mrs.  Cavendish ;  even  then 
narrative  wanted  that  animation  and 
1  which  one  so  deeply  interested  in  its 
Is  must  have  felt.      Captain   Stawel 
surprised ;    but,    as    she   proceeded, 
jht  there   was   a    greater    degree    of 
nee  about  her  description  of  Melville 
bis  conduct  than  the  subject  required, 
a  she  first  mentioned  him,  there  was 
;ht  hesitation  and  faltering  of  voice, 
he  soon  overcame  this  and  went  on 
calmly.     He    watched    closely    her 
word  and  look,  feeling  by  no  means 
under  her    description  of  Melville's 
it  conduct.      When    she   concluded, 
t  for  some  minutes  in  a  silent  and  ab- 
ed mood ;  then  suddenlv  asked  what 
lecome  of  the  young  man  she  called 
ille,  and  how  he  was   dressed.    The 
made  him  pause  awhile,  and  then  he 

[  much  fear  the  young  man  you  men- 
8  now  a  prisoner  in  the  town.  I  met 
this  morning,   and  when  he  refused 
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haughtily  to  give  an  account  of  hiiD8< 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  him  tc 
Governor,  who  has  directed  him  to  be 
in  custody  till  his  return.*' 

All  Ustened  in  breathless  silence  tc 
announcement,  and  Mrs.  Cavendisl 
claimed, 

"  Grood  God,  can  it  be  possible,  Ed^ 
Oh !  he  must  be  saved  at  any  cost, 
any  means.  I  shall  never  know  a  mon 
peace,  if  he  be  given  up  to  the  dreadfu 
which  I  know  awaits  all  that  are  tak 
arms  against  the  government.'* 

**  I  regret  exceedingly,"    said  her 
band,  ^'that  such  an  untoward  even 
occurred  ;  but  he  was  headstrong  and 
less  in  his  conduct.     What  can  be  < 
Edward,  to  save  him  ?" 

Captain  Stawel  scarcely  heard  the 
tion ;  for  his  thoughts  were  occupie 
Emma,  who,  when  she  heard  the  drc 
tidings,  first  started,  then,  became  d 
pale,  and  leaning  her  head  on  her  1 
trembled  in  every  Umb  ;  but  She,  by  a 
exertion,  assumed  a  kind  of  forced 
quillity,  which  contrasted  strongly  wit 
trembling  frame  and  heaving  be 
Stawel   could  scarcely    remove    his 
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^it>m  her;   and  Mr.  Cavendish  had  to  re- 
peat his  question,  hefore  he  understood  the 
^port  of  it,  and  then  he  answered  inco- 
herently, 

**Why — yes,  to  he  sure — he  must  be 
saved — though  I  don*t  know  what — how 
are  we  to  act  ?" 

Afr.  Cavendish  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise, then  at  his  daughter,  and  compre- 
hended the  matter  at  once ;  his  former 
suspicions  again  recurred,  and  he  decided 
quickly  on  the  course  to  be  adopted. 

"  Come,'*  said  he,  **  Edward,  let  us  walk 

out  and  consider  this  matter  by  ourselves ; 

the  ladies    may,    in    the   meantime,  rest 

assured  that  their  deliverer  shall  not  suffer, 

if  we  can  help  it. 

"My  dear,"  said  he,  addressing  his  wife, 
**  I  fear  neither  you  nor  Emma  is  well,  do 
try  and  compose  yourself  and  we  shall  re- 
tarn  soon." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  his  young  friend 
out,  but  forbore  to  take  any  notice  of  his 
^barrassment  till  he  should  recover  his 
*df-po8session. 

A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
^  cause  of  Captain  StawePs  acute  sensi- 
'^ifily  of  Emma's  interest  in  the  stranger. 
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He  had  been  almost  brought  up  with  hi 
though  several  years  older,  and  had  bee 
from  her  infancy,  marked  out  by  both  \ 
parents  as  her  husband. 

Emma  Uked  him  well  enough  as  a  plj 
fellow,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  hon 
but  his  departure,  to  join  the  am 
before  she  reached  womanhood  and  his  i 
sence  for  several  years,  had  tended  to  er 
any  impression  which  had  been  made 
her  mind.  On  his  subsequent  return,  1 
father  had  intimated  his  desire  that  1 
former  playmate  should  be  received  as  ] 
suitor;  and  Emma  having  no  predilecl 
to  any  other,  and  being  quite  unsophif 
cated,  as  well  as  remembering  her  girl 
regard  for  him,  had  quietly  submitted 
the  arrangement,  without  feeling  any  pai 
cular  interest  in  the  matter.  Edwi 
Stawel  found  her  all  that  his  most  sangoi 
expectations  had  painted  ;  he  was  delight 
with  her  guileless  innocence  of  mann< 
her  cheerful  vivacity,  her  playfulness  a 
wit.  Her  beauty,  though  remarkable,  w 
the  least  striking  attraction,  and  he  at  on 
expressed  to  her  father  his  desire  to  ful 
his  early  engagement.  On  this  her  fath 
acted,  and,  with  Mrs.  Cavendish's  full  c(p 
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currence,  opened  to  his  daughter  the  plans 
he  had  formed  for  their  happiness.  Her 
tacit  compliance  satisfied  him  ;  and  indeed 
he  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  her  to 
^ject  a  man,  young,  handsome,  wealthy 
and  agreeable  as  Edward  Stawel  was. 

The  intercourse  between  them  after  this 

'^as  but  little,  and  the  period  was  brief,  before 

^he  rade  alarms  of  war  called  the  father  and 

*07er  away  to  receive  directions,  and  assist 

*o  defending  their  lives  and  Uberties  from 

^e  insurgent  Irish.     Their  retura  was  just 

in  time  to  show  the  ruin  of  all  their  hopes, 

^   they  then  supposed,  and  the  horrible 

^eath  of  those  they  loved.     Captain  Stawel 

*iad  been  scarcely  less  shocked  by  the  event 

than  his  friend ;  the  feelings  of  both  had 

taken   the    bent  of  vengeance,   deep  and 

^noplete    vengeance,   as  a  duty  owed  to 

their  murdered  friends  and  the  well-being 

^^   their  country.     It  was  not  a  time  to 

^^alyse  closely  the  nature  of  their  feelings, 

'^or  did  the  cruel  circumstances  of   their 

bereavement  admit  of  due  deliberation.  On 

the  appearance  of  hope,  both  felt  a  similar 

desire  to  sift  the  mystery  to  the  bottom, 

^^i  both  eagerly  seized  the  slight  chance  of 

attaining  their  object.       Now    that  their 
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hope  was  realised,  and  their  desire  gral 
almost  to  the  full,  some  envious  fj 
seemed  to  have  stepped  in  to  blast  th 
prospect  which  lay  before  them,  and  w 
the  opening  bud  of  happiness.  Sea 
could  two  men,  so  different  in  age, 
harmonised  in  thought  and  sentiment 
greater  degree  than  Mr.  Cavendish  am 
young  friend ;  and  scarcely  had  anyl 
occurred  from  the  latter's  childhood  ? 
could,  for  an  hour,  interrupt  that  ham 
It  was  not,  then,  the  mere  prospect 
handsome  independence  which  induced 
father  to  think  of  this  match,  nor  yei 
many  good  qualities  of  Edward  Stawel 
the  firm  persuasion  that,  in  providing 
a  husband  for  his  daughter,  he  was  ii 
wisest  manner  consulting  for  her  happ: 
— that  his  young  friend  was  not  only  ci 
lated  to  promote  the  felicity  of  any  wc 
whom  he  might  choose,  but  that  Em 
disposition,  being  similar  to  her  motl 
the  harmony  and  comforts  of  his  own  i 
ried  life  were  a  kind  of  guarantee  thai 
daughter  would  find  happiness  with  a 
position  similar  to  his  own.  In  this  a 
lation  he  had  made  two  mistakes  ;  the  oi 
not  consulting  the  young  lady's  inclina 
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t       whether  she  would  choose  as  her  mother  had 
done,  and  the  other  in  not  considering  that 
£aiiDa,  though  like  her  parent  in  many 
i^espects,  was  yet  possessed  of  much  more 
fimmess  and  resolution  in  any  course  she 
close  to  adopt.     It  may  well  be  imagined, 
with  what  feelings  of  anxiety  and  pain  the 
father  witnessed  the  signs  of  her  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  a  stranger,  and  that  on  so 
slight  an  acquaintance,  and  how  painful  it 
Was  to  the  devoted  heart  of  Edward  to  per- 
ceive that  she  looked  on  another  with  a 
kind  of  feeling  nearly  akin  to  love. 

''  Have  I  then,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he 
Walked    from    the    apartment,    **  deceived 
i^yself  in  thinking  she  loved  me,  or  is  she 
^  fickle  as  to  give  me  up  for  a  rebel  and  a 
i^egade  ?    No,  it  cannot  be.    Had  she  not 
l<)ved  me,  she  is  too  ingenuous  to  deceive ! 
She  cannot  have  thus  suddenly  given  her 
l^«art  to  a  stranger  ;    true,  he  saved  her 
^e  and  the  lives  of  her  family,  and  grati- 
tude is  nearly  allied  to  love,  in  the  female 
^leastl  But,  perhaps,  it  is  only  the  modesty 
of  her  nature  which  thus  shrinks  into  itself 
^ea  she  has  to  speak  of  another's  gallant 
^o&dtict  before  me.     I  know  not  what  to 
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think,  but  I  shall  put  it  to  the  proof,  and  if 
I  find  my  fears  realised,  I  shall  quit  her  and 
this  country  for  ever." 

Just  as  he  had  arrived  at  this  resolution, 
which  was  far  more  easily  formed  than 
executed,  his  friend  had  apparently  form- 
ed his;  for  he  addressed  him  in  a  quiet 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  determined  tone, 
and  said, 

'^  Edward,  my  friend,  and  I  hope  my  son, 
also,  you  have  asked  me  for  my  daughter, 
and  I  told  you  candidly  that  she  should  be 
yours,  for  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart  to  see  her  united  to  one,  who  is  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  her.  Is  it  your 
desire  to  adhere  to  that  engagement  ?" 

**  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  but  her  inclina-^ 
tion— " 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you ;  she  is 
young,  and  not  devoid  of  understanding. 
Her  mind  may  be  warped  for  a  moment  by 
some  romantic  notion  of  gallantry,  but  it 
will  soon  recover  its  proper  bent,  when  she 
views  the  case  at  her  leisure  as  I  shall  set 
it  before  her — " 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir—" 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  be  interrupted,  I  will 
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OBce  more  take  the  liberty  of  a  parent  with 
l^oa  whom  I  have  reared.  I  have  seen,  as 
^eD  as  you,  the  signs  which  you  have 
oticed  of  Emma's  apparent  change  of 
lifld ;  but  I  have  seen  them  as  a  parent ; 
)o,  as  a  lover ;  I,  as  one  who  have  ex- 
nJence  of  the  world,  and  you  as  a  hot- 
aded  young  man,  who  will  not  brook 
ght  or  contradiction  :  this  constitutes  the 
ference.  I  say  then,  that  Emma's  own 
od  judgment  will  soon  set  her  right,  and 
It  she  will  learn  again  to  appreciate  your 
irit,  and  see  the  folly  of  the  whimsical 
rtiality  she  appears  to  have  momentarily 
(ea  up  for  this  stranger,  and  that  my  po- 
ive  commands  shall  be  laid  upon  her  to 
mply  with  my  desire — '* 
"Nay,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  speak.  I 
m  can  consent  to  force  her  inclination, 
ove  her  too  well,  and  desire  her  happi- 
K  too  ardently,  to  think  of  using  a  fa- 
ir's power  to  enforce  my  suit.  I  could 
w  expect  happiness  in  such  a  union, 
iaven  alone  knows  how  earnestly  I  sought 
r  hand  ;  how  anxiously  I  hoped  for  the 
^iaess  of  being  called  your  son.  I 
^  it  still,  I  would  purchase  it  with  my 
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blood,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  wed  a  reluc- 
tant bride." 

'^  Enough,  Edward,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
urge  the  matter ;  it  would  neither  become 
my  character  nor  disposition.  I  may  ap- 
peal to  you,  with  what  care  I  have  watched 
over  my  first  and  most  amiable  child,  with 
what  anxiety  I  have  trained  her  in  the  path 
of  moral  rectitude  and  honour.  I  trust  in 
Grod,  that  my  pains  are  not  thrown  away ; 
and  I  will  not  believe  her  capable  of  re- 
jecting the  blessing  that  Providence  has 
provided  for  her,  until  I  have  more  fully 
ascertained  the  state  of  her  feelings;  doc 
shall  I  think  you  so  unwise  or  unmanly  as 
to  turn  away  from  the  object  of  your  af- 
fection, for  what  is  no  more  than  a  mere 
surmise." 

•'I  am  willing  to  be  guided  by  yont 
counsel  in  this,  the  most  important  coDcem 
of  life,  as  I  have  been  in  others  ;  promisiDf 
only  that  no  inducement  shall  make  me  < 
party  to  any  violence  to  her  incline 
tion." 

**  Edward,  you  speak  unkindly.  I  ha^ 
already  expressed  my  views,  and  I  only  aB 
of  you  to  promise  me,  that  you  will  not  ^ 
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any  hasty  pique,  resign  my  poor  Emma  to 
a  wayward  fancy  ;  but  should  even  a  bar- 
rier appear  in  the  way  of  consummating 
oar  mutual  wish,  you  will  wait  for  time  and 
nypersuasions  to  overcome  it.  Do  you  pro- 
m  me  this  ?" 

He  hesitated,  and  Mr.  Cavendish  re- 
timed with  more  earnestness,  tears  started 
0  his  eyes,  and  he  trembled  with  excessive 
iiDotion. 

*'You  refuse  me  then,  and  disregard  a 
ather's  prayer,  who  sues  to  you  to  assist 
urn  io  securing  the  happiness  of  a  beloved 
'hild.  Oh  that  it  should  come  to  this! 
t  had  not  expected  from  you  the  conduct 
rf  a  boy ;  believe  me  that  even  should  a 
oolish  partiality,  such  as  you  surmise, 
^t  in  her  mind,  the  subjugation  of  this 
^  her  better  judgment  will  render  her 
nore  suited  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
honour;  and  she  will  more  fully  appreciate 
^^  safe  haven  of  happiness  provided  for 
^%  by  seeing  the  tempest  she  has  es- 
caped." 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  preceding 
conversation,  they  had  walked  to  the  verge 
^  the  land,  and  now  stood  on  the  spot 
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where  Emma  had  been  placed  in  the 
of  her  father. 

"  I  have  seen  her,  Edward,"  conl 
Mr.  Cavendish,  "  overwhelmed  by  tl 
lows  beneath  us.  I  have  though 
would  never  again  call  me  father, 
rather  would  I,  were  it  the  will  of  ', 
dence,  see  her  sink  to  rise  no  more, 
consign  her  to  the  arms  of  an  ally  * 
savage  marauders  who  have  filled 
country  with  blood,  a  rebel  to  his 
and  perhaps  a  renegade  to  his  rel 
Oh !  great  God  in  thy  mercy,  spar 
this  trial ;  and  though  man  forsake  m 
thou,  in  thy  goodness,  succour  me  ! 
you  then,  Edward,  once  and  only 
more,  to  make  me  the  promise  I 
asked." 

The  young  man  greatly  moved  b 
deep  emotion  of  his  friend,  and  una 
withstand  the  appeal  made  to  him,  repl 

"  I  promise  what  you  wish,  trusti 
your  discretion  and  love  to  act  kind 
her." 

''Enough,  Edward,  fear  not  that  I 
deal  harshly  by  my  gentle  Emma,  or 
promise  your  honour;  and   now  that 
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loiod  is  at  ease  on  this  head,  for  something 
tells  me  that  having  your  promise  all  will 
be  well,  we  must  not  forget  him  who  is  the 
cause  of  this  conversation.  I  cannot  allow 
the  preserver  and  restorer  of  my  family  to 
linger  in  a  dungeon,  or,  perhaps,  die  a  felon's 
death,  though  there  were  even  a  chance  of 
lus  stealing  my  most  precious  jewel." 

"I  scarcely  can  see,"  replied  Edward 
coldly,  "  how  I  can  he  of  service  in  this 
business:  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I 
should  enter  into  the  feelings  which  in- 
fluence you  and  Mrs.  Cavendish  towards 
this  man.  I  know  his  Lordship's  orders 
were  very  peremptory,  and  I  should  not 
choose  to  be  the  man  to  counteract 
them." 

*'Come,  come,  Edward,  it  is  a  work  of 
gratitude  and  humanity  ;  far  be  it  from  me 
to  counteract  the  Governor's  commands, 
but  you  know  he  did  not  examine  into  the 
^^,  or  he  might  have  released  him.  Will 
you  tell  me  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his 

^Whority  during  his  absence  ?" 

**To  able  hands,  then,  though  many  may 

^e— to  his  noble  partner,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth." 
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*'  Well,  that  is  indeed  strange,  yet  her 
namesake  wielded  the  sceptre  of  king- 
doms ;  and  why  should  she  not  undertake 
the  conduct  of  a  petty  fortress  ?  Think  you 
she  will  listen  to  entreaty  on  behalf  of 
MelviUe  ?" 

''  I  much  doubt  it ;  she  is  all  gentleness 
and  kindness,  where  distress  and  suffering 
are  concerned  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Irish  re- 
bels, whilst  she  sincerely  pities  their  infa- 
tuation and  has  often  entreated  mercy  for 
the  wretched  kerns,  she  is  resolute  and  im- 
bending  in  not  interfering  with  the  course 
on  their  leaders.*' 

**Well,  I  must,  however,  hie  to  the  town 
and  plead  his  cause  with  her ;  and  now  it 
strikes  me  *twere  better  not  to  take  you 
thither,  but  to  put  the  matter  on  the 
score  of  gratitude  and  plead  my  services.  So, 
my  dear  friend,  you  will,  I  trust,  stay  with 
my  family  till  my  return,  which  cannot  be 
sooner  than  to-morrow,  for  though  there  is 
little  to  be  apprehended  now  from  the  Irish 
in  this  quarter,  yet  the  wound  was  too  re- 
cently inflicted  on  my  feeUngs  for  me  to 
think  of  leaving  them  here  without  my  pre- 
sence or  yours." 
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Captain  Stawel  readily  complied  with 
his  wish,  and  agreed  to  await  his  return  on 
the  ensuing  morning,  and  then  hoth  has- 
tened hack  to  the  castle,  Mr.  Cavendish  to 
prepare  for  hia  journey,  and  Captain  Stawel 
to  visit  the  ladies. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Captain  Stawel  found  Emma  and  ^^^ 
mother  together  and  apparently  occupied  i^ 
indifferent  matters ;  hut,  on  his  entering,  M*^ 
Cavendish  commenced  a  conversation  vfi^ 
him  relative  to  Melville's  deliverance,  wbi^' 
he  joined  in,  with  some  reluctance,  yet  s^^ 
ceeded  in  sustaining  so  long  as  she  cbo^ 
to  converse  on  the  subject,  watching  clos^l 
the  manner  in  which  Emma  received  tb' 
opinions  which  he  delivered ;  but  he  co^^ 
perceive  no  signs  of  any  emotion  importa^ 
enough  to  be  attributed  to  an  attachm^ 
towards  the  subject  of  their  discourse.  S^ 
had  either  schooled  her  mind,  to  bear  ^ 
without  betraying  her  feelings,  or  she  ^' 
not  in  reality  love  the  man.  Inclined  * 
believe  th^  latter,  Edward  felt  in  bettc 
spirits  than  when  he  entered,  and  gradually 
recovered  his  usual  cheerfulness.  Ev^ 
Emma  was  induced  to  chat  somewhat  ^ 
her  wonted  manner,  and  every  thing  seeiO^ 
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restored  to  its  former  channeL  As 
ening  was  fine»  a  walk  was  proposed 
rs.  Cayendish,  and  all  strolled  out 
the  beach.  The  only  token  of  a 
I  in  Emma's  manner,  which  manifested 
luring  their  walk,  was  an  unusual 
of  pensiveness  and  an  apparent  ef- 
it  to  be  alone  with  him.  This,  how- 
iras  frustrated  by  the  playfulness  of 
Idren,  who  drew  away  Mrs.  Caven- 
)  view  some  marine  production, 
they  had  found.  She  probably  was 
f  the  opportunity,  as  her  husband 
conyersation  with  her,  previously  to 
parture,  in  which  he  explained  his 
ad  views  relative  to  Emma's  supposed 
session  for  Melville.  Silence  ensued, 
few  minutes,  between  her  and  her 
¥hen  they  were  left  alone,  which  was 
by  Edward,  who  felt  intensely 
8  to  obtain  from  her  own  lips  a  con- 
on  of  his  hopes  or  fears, 
nma,''  said  he,  taking  her  hand, 
'e  loved  you  from  childhood,  oh,  how 
ly  I  I  have  flattered  myself  that  your 
b'  wishes  would  be  soon  fulfilled  in 
ion.  You  have  not  rejected  my  suit, 
re  any  thing  of  late  occurrence  to 
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contribute  to  it." 

Thus  urged,  she  said  with  i 
voice  ;  "  Captain  Stawel,  I  have 
garded  yoa  as  a  dear,  a  very  dear 
esteem  you  for  your  many  noble 
and  the  wishes  of  my  parents  sha] 
plied  with." 

"  What  I  Emma,  I  am  no  lo 
Edward,  and  you  love  me  not ; 
of  your  parents — fool  that  I  was 
on  myself.  Think  you,  Emma,  thi 
satisfied  with  cold  esteem  where  I 
love — with  mere  friendship  wh 
pected  the  fond  affection  of  the 
would  perish,  I  would  allow  mj 
torn  piecemeal,  ere  I  would  wed,  i 
circumstances.  You  are  free;  i 
yourself,  I  shall  not  again  urge  i 
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Edward,  leave  me  not  thus  in  anger ;  I  am 
not  indeed  worthy  of  your  love,  my  wayward 
destiny  has  involved  me  in  a  sea  of  trouble. 
I  would  not  for  worlds  wound  your  feelings, 
but  my  own  are  deeply ,  I  fear ,  irreparably,  in- 
volved. Would  that  I  had  never  been  born!" 
** You  love  another  then;'*  said  he  bit- 
terly, "  and  you  have  cast  off,  for  a  strange 
adventurer,  the  long-tried  affections  of  one 
^ho  adores  you.    It  is  enough;  I  should  be 
*08t  to  myself  and  to  honour,  did  I  longer 
pursue  one  who  scorns  me." 

"  This  is  indeed  cruel,  Edward,"  said  the 
tortured  girl,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
'*  you  deal  unkindly  by  me ;  I  said  not  that 
I  loved  another.  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  ana- 
lyse my  own  feelings ;  I  only  know  that  I  am 
^^Tetched  beyond  measure." 

Moved  by  her  manifest  suffering,  Ed- 
'^ard  repented  the  harsh  words  he  had  used, 
^nd  tried  to  soothe  her  wounded  feelings. 
He  was  thus  employed  when  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish and  the  children  approached,  and 
Albert  ran  to  her,  with  joy,  to  show  the 
^^^osities  he  had  collected.  Looking  at 
^^^9  he  saw  she  was  weeping,  and  turning 
*^  Edward  who  stood  by,  he  said,  **Cap- 
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tain  Stawel,  why  does  Emma  weep  ?  I  ho] 
you  have  not  done  anything  to  vex  her." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  hastened  up,  and  kind^^Y 
drawing  her  daughter's  arm  within  hers,  1^^^ 
her  towards  the  castle,  whither  Edward  fo— ^^' 
lowed  in  silence,  feeling  like  one  guilty  c^** 
an  offence,  though  he  was  not  conscious  c-^^^ 
having  committed  any.   Emma  retired  to  h( 
own  room,  and  did  not  again  make 
appearance  that  evening ;  but  her  mol 
had  a  long  and  confidential  conversation:  ^^^^ 
with  Edward,  in  which  he  fully  explained  t::^"^J! 
her  the  cause  of  his  own  distress,  and  hiS^-^^ 
suspicions  of  Emma's  attachment  to  MeK^^ 
ville. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Cavendish  loved  her  daugl*::^^ 
ter  and  would  almost  agree  to  anythin. 
which  was  likely  to  gratify  her,  she  had 
much  regard  for  her  husband's  judgment 
authority  to  think  of  fostering  the 
cious  whim  which  appeared  to  have 
Emma's  mind,  and  she  had  sense  enou^  19"  to 
see  the  propriety  of  discouraging  a  passicKTZSO 
which  was  likely  to  prove  the  ruin  of  W  — er 
child's  peace.     She  had,  therefore,  come  —  to 
the  wisest  conclusion  which,  under  the  dSu*- 
cumstances,  it  was  possible  to  adopt— of  fc=:?/- 
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lowing  up  her  husband's  designSi  and  en- 
couraging Emma's  confidence  in  her,  so  as 
to  induce  her,  by  kindness  and  affection,  to 
^trust  her  feelings  to  the  maternal  bosom, 
And  seek  there  advice  and  support.    Nor  was 
she  without  strong  hopes,  that  Emma's  own 
good  sense  would  eventually  overcome  the  in- 
fluence of  casual  excitement  from  the  showy 
Qualities  of  Melville,  when  she  had  leisure 
to  contrast  with  them  the  steady  and  bril- 
Kant  Kght  of  Edward's  virtues.     In  this  ex- 
pectation  she  conversed  with  her  young 
^end  without  reserve,  and   succeeded  in 
Persuading  him,  notwithstanding  his  recent 
chagrin,  to  adhere  to  the  promise  which  he 
bad  made  to  Mrs.  Cavendish,  and  be  guided 
by  their  interposition. 

That  gentleman,  in  pursuance  of  his  grate- 
ful purpose,  lost  no  time  in  reaching  Ban- 
don,  and  seeking    an  interview  with  the 
Lady  Elizabeth.     He  was,   at  once,    ad- 
mitted and    cordially  received ;    when  he 
^ifolded  the   object  of    his  mission,  she 
paused  awhile,  and  told  him  her  fear  that  it 
wcxdd  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  which 
^  owed  to  her  husband  and  her  King  to 
pcnnit  the  escape  of  a  traitor;  and  when  he 
urged  his  suit  more  earnestly,  she  replied ; 
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"  There  is  scarcely  anything  which  t 
Lord  would  refuse  to  so  good  a  friend  afid 
loyal  a  subject  as  Mr.  Cavendish ;  and  w 
he  here  in  person,  I  should  make  ami 
him  for  the  rebel's  life  ;  but  I  scarcely  < 
violate  his  express  command  for  the 
custody  of  this  man." 

"  But,  my  Lady,"  replied  the  petiti( 
''  he  is  of  our  own  country  and  blood 
astray  by  the  infatuation  of  the  time  and 
secution." 

'^  The   usual   excuse    of  traitors, 
Cavendish,   and  his  being  an  Englisl 
only  enhances  the  unnatural  character  o 


enemies." 


"  Will  you  not  then.  Lady,  even  sec 
examine  him  in  person.  I  warrant  yoi 
mien   and    appearance    will  win  hin 


vour." 


"  You  plead  earnestly,  my  friend ;  I 
much  doubt  whether  these  reasons 
change  the  current  of  my  thoughts  toi; 
him  ;  yet  as  you  express  a  wish,  I  coi 
to  see  him." 

She  then  gave  orders  to  have  the  prL 
brought  to  her  presence,  and  he  soon  c 
escorted  by  his  guard.  He  entered 
room  with  a  haughty  step,  bowed  k 
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Mr.  Cavendish,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  who  was  seated  on  a 
low  chair  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  the 
most  remote  from  the  door.  On  his  first 
glance  at  that  lady,  he  started  involuntarily, 
but  quickly  recovering  his  self-possession, 
he  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  and 
remained  looking  stedfastly  on  her.  The 
lady  was  much  more  moved.  She  arose 
suddenly,  then  seated  herself  again,  her 
face  became  flushed  and  quickly  again  pale 
as  death;  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her 
whole  frame  was  agitated.  Exerting  her- 
self, she  tried  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
calmness,  and  only  partially  succeeded. 
Mr.  Cavendish  observed,  with  surprise,  the 
emotions  of  both  parties,  but  ventured  no 
remark. 

Her  Ladyship  soon  gained  sufficient  com- 
mand over  her  feelings,  whatever  they 
might  be,  to  say  to  him :  "  I  would  have 
speech  of  this  gentleman  in  private,  good 
friend,  and  you  will  pardon  my  request, 
that  we  should  be  alone  for  a  few  minutes." 

Cavendish  rose,  bowed,  and  retired. 

Lady  Elizabeth  paused  an  instant  after 
his  departure,  raised  her  eyes,  and  looking 

I  3 
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sorrowfully  at  Melville,  said  in  a  loi 
**  Malcolm,  is  it  thus  I  see  you  ?" 

''  Even  so,  Elizabeth,"  replied  he 
'^  I  am  as  my  enemies  have  made  m 

**  Alas,  Malcolm,  there  was  a  tin 
I  hoped  better  things  of  you  ;  when 
few  years  past,  you  entered  on  life 
high-wrought  hope  and  noble  daring 
with  qualities  which  might  dignify  \ 
and  endowed  with  an  aspiring  geniv 
my  heart  bleeds  to  see  you  fallen 
the  associate  of  rebels,  the  oppresso 
helpless,  herding  with  Irish  cut-thn 

**  You  excel  in  description,  nol 
countess,"  said  he,  interrupting  hei 
you  may  spare  the  contrast  on  wh 
have  entered.  It  were  well,  howe\ 
you  appreciated  my  good  qualities 
scornfully  rejected  my  proferred  ha 
drove  me  into  the  meshes  of  the 
have  robbed  me  of  my  property  j 
fair  fame." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  she,  with  a  1 
look,  **  I  cannot  suffer  the  injustice 
ing  your  faults  at  my  door.  I  si 
deign  to  enter  into  a  vindication 
choice  I  have  made.     It  was  a  dc 
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choice,  and  one  of  which  I  am  justly  proud. 

I  have,  perhaps,  done  wrong  in  abruptly 

ftUudiog  to  what  you  once  were^  and  what 

you  are  now ;  but,  believe  me,  it  was  not 

to  woondi  it  arose  solely  from  my  sorrow 

for  your  unhappy  lot,  which  I  would  wish 

to  alleviate,    and   place   you  once  again 

in  that  position  from   which    you    have 

fallen." 

"You  are  kind,  noble  lady,"  said  he, 
sneeringly ;  *'  but  I  need  not  your  help,  and 
8com  your  compassion.  You  may  now  de- 
sire to  repair  the  ruin  you  have  caused,  but 
it  comes  too  late;  the  fragments  of  my 
P^ace  are  too  widely  scattered  ever  to  be 
^stored  by  you.  I  must  not,  indeed,  speak 
^  your  choice,  noble  Viscountess  ;  but,  let 
^e  whisper  one  word  on  the  subject,  and  I 
have  done.  A  coronet  and  a  title  were  too 
strong  temptations  for  Elizabeth  Fielding 
to  resist,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
l^umble  lot  of  a  commoner.     Was  it  not  so, 

'*  I  disdain  to  reply  to  your  degrading  in- 
equations. *  Elizabeth  Fielding  is  now  what 
^c  ever  was,  unaspiring  and  humble.     But 
twere  better  to  put  a  stop  to  this  unavailing 
'^cnmination.     I  need  not  say,  that  having 
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been  in  arms  against  the  government,  your 
life  is  forfeited." 

*^  True,  Madam,  and  you,  I  suppose, 
have  sent  for  me  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  triumph 
before  I  am  ordered  to  execution  ?" 

"  Peace,  Sir,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority,  **  your  untimely  ribaldry  can  pro- 
duce as  little  effect  on  me  as  your  un- 
grounded reproaches.  May  I  presume  to 
ask,  if  you  were  now  free,  whither  your 
course  would  be  directed  ?" 

"  Promptly  shall  I  answer  you — to  the 
camp  of  Lord  Muskerry ,  or  any  other  potent 
leader,  to  try  if  there  I  can  win,  by  my 
sword,  what  I  have  been  robbed  of — name 
and  honour." 

*'  You  are  then  determined  to  adhere  to 
that  unholy  cause  ?" 

"  I  might — perhaps  I  did  waver  for  a 
time ;  but  my  resolution  is  now  taken :  I 
shall  rise  or  fall  with  that  cause  which  you 
call  unholy.  And,  I  only  long  to  try  my 
sword  in  a  fair  field  against  the  oppressors 
of  this  unhappy  country." 

"You  deceive  yourself;  but  no,  why 
should  I  interfere  with  your  plans.  You 
are  free  to  go  whither  you  please.  But,  I 
am  loth  that  we  should  part  thus  ;    yet. 
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what  reeks  it  ?  If,  however,  you  should  want 
a  friend,  Elizabeth  Fielding  would  desire  to 
prove  that  you  have  wronged  her." 

She  spoke  the  last  sentence  with  deep 
emotion,  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  restrained  the  power- 
ful feelings  by  which  she  was  actuated. 
Melville  relaxed  a  little  of  his  sternness  and 
scorn.  It  was  scarcely  in  man's  nature  to 
withstand  the  tone  and  look  of  the  generous 
and  high-minded  woman  before  him  : — ^her 
words  and  manner  bore  the  stamp  of  truth 
and  sincerity ;  kindness  and  benevolence 
marked  her  features,  and  the  independence 
of  her  mind  was  distinguished  above  all. 
He  had  falsely  attributed  to  her  rejection  of 
his  suit  the  evils  in  which  he  was  subse- 
quently plunged  ;  and,  having  adopted  this 
notion,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  remove 
it.  Hurried  on  by  his  own  passions,  he 
had  plunged  into  excesses  which  involved 
him  with  those  in  power,  until  at  last  he 
had  adopted  the  cause  of  rebellion  as  a 
means  of  retrieving  his  ruined  fortunes. 
He  possessed  many  noble  qualities,  which 
still  remained  like  a  few  unbroken  columns 
towering  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  building 
which  they  once  adorned,  and  now  standing 
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in    marked   contrast    with  the  desolation 
which  reigned  around. 

It  was  the  power,  which  the  high-minded 
woman  before  him  exhibited  in  controUiog 
the  sense  of  indignation  which  naturally 
arose  in  her  mind  at  his  language,  that 
brought  into  activity  the  more  generous 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  subdued  his 
sterner  purpose,  and  caused  him  to  feel  he 
was  not  acting  a  manly  part  in  opposiDg 
obstinacy  to  kindness.  He,  therefore,  turned 
towards  her  with  a  softened  look,  saying  in 
more  gentle  accents : 

**  Perhaps  I  have  wronged  you,  Lady 
Elizabeth.  I  have  not  been  myself  for 
years.  I  am  now  an  outcast  and  an  out- 
law ;  and,  if  I  look  back  with  bitter  feelings 
to  that  day  when  my  miseries  first  com- 
menced, and  trace  the  lowering  stonnS) 
which  now  impend  over  me,  to  the  darken- 
ing cloud  which  then  first  appeared  on  the 
brightness  of  my  dawn  of  manhood,  y<^ 
must  forgive  the  wrong  I  have  done  you,  in 
consideration  of  the  misery  I  have  endured.' 

"  It  needs  not  to  ask  forgiveness  of  nae, 
replied   the   lady,   quickly  and   cheerfully- 
**I  have  been  grieved  but  not  offended; 
and  I  would  fain  endure  tenfold  more,  coul^ 
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tore  you  to  that  rank    and  honour 
i   you    have    so    thoughtlessly    cast 


>» 


Too  late,  Lady,  too  late  ;  my  choice  is 
'' ;  and  my  spirit  could  never  brook  to 
or  mercy  from  my  enemies,  or  crouch 
tty  tyrants  for  grace  and  favour.'* 
t  needs  not  that  you  do  so ;  my  good 
and  his  father  have  much  influence ; 
11  take  on  me  the  responsibility  of  your 

on  to  the  throne " 

^ay,  nay,"  said  he  impatiently,  and  a 
cloud  lowered  on  his  brow,  ^*  not  that 
nation  it  no  more.  I  stay  here  and 
I  my  fate.  I  will  neither  sue  nor  plead, 
can  I  expose  you  to  censure  for  my 
don." 

[  fear  no  censure,"  said  she,  earnestly ; 
.  I  press  you  no  farther.  I  shall  state  to 
Lord  the  reasons  why  I  have  set  you 
and  Lord  Kinalmeaky  will  not  be 
eased  with  what  the  cousin  of  Mal- 
i  Crofton  does." 

Then  fareweU,  noble  cousin,"  said  he ; 
[  have  spoken  unkindly,  forgive  me ;  if 
LVe  acted  rashly,  do  not  harshly  con- 
Q ;  and  if  my  future  career  be  as  un- 
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happy  as  the  past,  I  shall  endure  the  event, 
at  least,  without  shrinking  from  the  respon- 
sibility which  I  incur." 

Thus  saying  he  retired,  and  was  escorted 
to  the  gate  by  Lady  Elizabeth's  direction, 
and  left  to  choose  at  leisure  the  course 
which  he  would  pursue. 

Mr.  Cavendish  was  summoned  to  the 
lady's  presence,  and  though  much  astonished 
at  the  commencement  and  result  of  the  in- 
terview, ventured  not  to  make  any  remark 
on  the  subject,  but  waited  to  see  whether 
any  explanation  would  be  oflfered.  Lady 
Elizabeth  merely  said, 

"  Be  not  surprised,  my  friend,  at  what 
you  have  seen.  I  recognised  in  the  prisoner, 
for  whom  you  pleaded,  a  person  who  was 
once  my  friend ;  and  have  taken  on  myself 
the  responsibility  of  setting  him  free.  And 
now  as  the  evening  wears,  you  will  not  re- 
turn home  to-night,  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
sup  with  me,  and  let  me  hear  the  history  of 
your  dear  family's  restoration." 

Cavendish  bowed  in  acceptance  of  the 
invitation,  and  the  evening  was  spent  with 
much  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  till  the 
lady  chose  to  retire  for  the  night,  having 
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rst  bade  a  kind  farewell  to  Mr.  Cavendish, 
ho  purposed  to  return  home  early  the 
Bsuing  morning. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  pourtray 
le  state  of  mind  in  which  Melville  was, 
hen  he  issued  forth  from  the  town  ;  past, 
^ent,  and  future,  rushed  upon  him  at 
ice,  and  almost  overwhelmed  him  with  a 
ie  of  painful  feeling.  It  was  impossible 
r  him  not  to  look  back  with  bitter  regret 
I  the  times  when  he  fondly  flattered  him- 
If,  that  the  high-minded  woman  he  had 
Bt  left  would  have  shared  his  lot  and 
aced  his  name ;  and  her  preference  of 
other,  whilst  it  seemed  humiliating  to 
tQself,  tended  to  establish  a  hostility  to 
I  successful  rival,  equally  unreasonable  as 
was  undeserved.  He  was  now  an  outcast, 
%bel,  and  a  wanderer,  yet  he  had  learned 
unbend  the  sternness  of  his  purpose  and 
w  to  woman's  charms.  Yes,  he  had  in- 
^  seen  that  Emma  Cavendish  was  pos- 
Md  of  attraction  sufficient  to  make  him 
dn  hope  for  happiness,  and  seek,  almost 
known  to  himself,  that  happiness  in  her. 
It  could  she  ever  be  his  ?  Could  the 
ind  with  which  he  was  impressed  ever  be 
Ued,    and  the    haughty    royalist  maid 
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stoop  to  join  herself  with  one  like  him;  an 
would  her  high-minded  father  tolerate  sac 
a  union  ?  Scarcely  did  the  thought  cnx 
his  mind,  when  he  felt  all  the  degradation 
implied,  and  he  endeavoured  to  banish  fni 
ther  reflection  on  this  topic  by  turning  li 
thoughts  to  some  other  subject.  It  wodi 
not  do ;  her  image  returned  again  an 
again,  each  successive  time  in  colours  moi 
attractive  and  brilliant  than  before;  ai 
the  very  desolateness  of  his  conditic 
caused  him  to  cling  with  more  tenacity  ^ 
the  agreeable  visions  which  accompanH 
her  image. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  a  drowning  wreb 
clinging  to  the  frailest  support,  or  tl 
fainting  wa3rfarer  in  the  desert  looking  ( 
the  last  rays  of  that  sun  which  he  kn(W 
shall  never  rise  on  him  a  living  man.  1 
this  state  of  mind  he  walked  on  for  son 
miles,  reckless  whither  his  road  led,  nnl 
the  shades  of  night  began  to  close  aroun 
and  the  necessity  of  shelter  forced  on  b 
some  consideration  as  to  what  part  he  shoo 
direct  his  course.  He  had  heard  that  t) 
rebels  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  limeiic 
and  was  desirous  to  join  them  there  if  p^ 
sible ;  but  the  great  distance  and  dang< 
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*f  the  road  induced  him  rather  to  think  of 
ttaching  himself  to  some  of  the  chiefs  who 
rere  endeavouriDg  to  raise  a  force  to  recruit 
be  insurgent  army  on  their  return  into  the 
ounty  of  Cork,  which  was  expected  soon, 
'or  this  purpose,  he  pressed  on  eagerly, 
zpecting  to  he  able  to  reach  Cork  before 
iiidnight.  But  darkness  set  in,  and  there 
ni8  danger  of  mistaking  the  way.  It  was 
lot  long  before  the  darkness  increased  so 
SQch,  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
OQtinaing  his  walk  over  a  rugged  and 
«oken  highway ;  and  after  toiling  on  for 
n  hour  or  two,  he  became  quite  uncertain 
i  the  localitv  in  which  he  was,  and  hesi- 
ated  to  proceed  further.  He,  therefore, 
ocdced  about  for  some  token  of  a  human 
Citation,   where    he   might    remain    till 

After  a  while,  he  observed  a  slender  light 
^mering  at  some  distance,  and  hasten- 
DS  towards  it,  found  the  hut  of  one  of  the 
HXirest  peasantry,  a  small  and  miserable 
Citation.  He  entered,  and  saw  a  woman 
^t  the  middle  age  seated,  or  rather 
'^tted,  before  a  small  fire,  which  burned 
^  a  rude  hearth.  She  was  a  coarse- 
^^^atored  savage-looking  female,  and  when 
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she  first  observed  his  entrance,  looked  oa 
him  in  no  very  friendly  manner.  However, 
when  he  explained  his  situation  and  his 
wish  to  obtain  shelter  for  the  night,  offer- 
ing to  pay  her  for  it,  she  became  a  Utile 
more  civil,  and  preferring  him  a  seat,  applied 
more  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  hastened  to  pro- 
cure such  rude  fare  as  the  cabin  afforded. 
Long  abstinence,  and  the  fatigue  he  bad 
undergone,  induced  Melville  to  taste  alitde; 
and  after  quenching  his  thirst  with  a  draught 
of  pure  water,  he  leaned  himself  back  against 
the  rude  wall,  and  again  began  to  ponder 
on  the  events  of  his  Ufe.  He  was  desirons 
to  keep  awake,  not  knowing  who  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hut  were,  or  what  might 
be  his  fate  amongst  a  savage  race  in  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country.  He,  there- 
fore, inquired  of  his  hostess,  whether  die 
was  married,  or  had  any  male  relations  r^ 
siding  with  her,  and  was  answered  in  the 
negative ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
watched  her  motions,  pretending  at  the 
same  time  to  be  drowsy  and  falling  asleep; 
but  perceiving  nothing  remarkable,  he  ga^ 
himself  up  unreservedly  to  his  oWB 
thoughts.  Interesting  as  these  were,  ^ 
was  not  in  man    to    bear    the  harassioS 
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ty  and  fatigue  he  had  recently  under- 
without  yielding  to  nature's  sweet 
€r ;  and  though  he  struggled  against 
some  time,  he  was  at  last  overcome, 
ink  into  a  troubled  slumber*  Various 
intastic  were  the  images  which  iSoated 
t  his  imi^nation,  and  continued  for 
hours  to  haunt  his  dreams.  How 
le  slept  he  could  form  no  idea ;  but 
rious  confused  images  which  had  oc- 
I  his  fancy,  at  length  began  to  assume 
e  defined  form,  and  he  thought  him- 
jain  in  the  castle  of  O'Cowig  at  Dun- 
The  Cavendish  family  were  there, 
mma  leaned  upon  his  arm ;  her  father 
iched,  and  insisted  on  her  quitting 
¥hich  she  firmly  resisted.  The  father 
attempted  to  withdraw  her;  but  she 
the  more  firmly  to  him  ;  when  a  third 
I,  whom  he  thought  he  knew,  joined 
and  after  a  few  words  of  conversation 
f  r.  Cavendish,  attempted  to  seize  him ; 
rovoked  beyond  endurance,  he  raised 
m  to  strike  the  offender,  when  several 
came  up  and  assisted  to  capture  him. 
xaggled  violently  to  break  away,  and 
struggle  awoke,  but  found  it  was  not 
Iream,  for  round  him  stood  a  number 
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of  savage-looking  men,  some  of  whom 
hold  of  his  arms,  and  were  on  the  poio 
passing  a  cord  round  them.  Md^ 
started  violently  to  his  feet,  in  the  d 
prostrating  two  of  those  nearest,  and  st 
ing  the  man  who  stood  before  him  a  he 
blow,  dashed  him  to  the  gromid.  He  t 
made  towards  the  door,  which  stood  o] 
but  ere  he  could  reach  it,  was  surrooi 
and  borne  to  the  earth,  where  the  assail 
soon  succeeded  in  binding  him  hand 
foot. 

As  he  lay  motionless,  he  could  perc 
the  leader  whom  he  had  struck  down, 
and  approach  him,  and  with  diabo 
scowl  look  triumphantly  on  his  hel[ 
condition ;  and  in  that  leader  he  recogo 
the  nephew  of  O'Donovan,  from  w! 
castle  he  had  liberated  Mr.  Cavenc 
This  man  had  become  the  head  of  a  1 
of  lawless  freebooters,  who  roamed 
country  at  night,  plundering  wherevi 
prey  was  to  be  had.  One  of  his  gang 
the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had  < 
tered  Melville  and  then  betrayed  him 
the  hands  of  the  party  who  happened 
night  to  arrive  there.  The  reason 
O'Donovan  had  adopted  this  course  ol 
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was,  that,  on  the  return  of  his  uncle,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Bandon,  cha- 
grined and  vexed  he  learned  the  escape  of 
Mr.  Cavendish  and  his  nephew's  late  ex- 
ploit, and  being  in  a  furious  passion  he 
vented  his  anger  on  the  nephew.  A  quarrel 
ensued,  and  the  latter  was  driven  out  to 
seek  subsistence  as  he  best  could ;  a  few 
adventurers  attached  themselves  to  him, 
others  were  collected,  till  he  became  the 
leader  of  about  one  hundred  men,  who 
shifted  their  quarters  from  place  to  place  as 
best  suited  their  predatory  life. 

When  he  found  Melville  in  his  power,  a 
thought  struck  him,  as  he  was  nearly  tired 
of  the  dangerous  life  he  had  lately  led,  that 
such  a  prisoner  would  be  the  means  of 
QUtking  his  peace  with  his  uncle,  or  if  that 
i^Uled,  of  recommending  him  to  the  good 
graces  of  O'Cowig,  whose  fury  and  anger 
^  had  heard  of,  in  consequence  of  Mel- 
ee's share  in  the  escape  of  the  Cavendish 
fcuily.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  open  a 
^gociation  with  both,  at  the  same  time, 
^t  if  one  failed  he  might  secure  a  refuge 
^  the  other.  He  did  not  confine  his 
Station  over  his  prisoner  to  looks,  but 
^^^^Buneuced  taunting  him  in  the  most  brutal 
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and  insulting  tones,  to  which  he  deigned 
not  to  reply,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  with 
a  steady  and  contemptuous  look,  from 
which  the  other  thought  better  soon  to  turn 
away. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  party  were  put 
in  motion ;  and  M elviUe,  bound  and  helpless, 
was  placed  behind  a  mounted  horseman,  to 
whom  he  was  firmly  tied,  so  that  he  coald 
not  move  without  drawing  the  man  with 
him.  O 'Donovan  rode  on  one  side,  his 
most  confidential  partisan  on  the  other,  and 
in  this  manner  they  passed  over  several 
miles,  in  what  direction  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared.  His  spirit  was  too  much  galled  at 
the  ignominy  he  endured  in  being  carried 
thus  like  a  felon  by  the  savage  horde,  to 
think  of  noticing  any  object,  did  even  the 
darkness  of  the  night  permit.  At  length 
day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  party  struck 
into  a  wild  and  unfrequented  track  of  coun* 
try  through  difficult  bridle  paths. 

They  at  length  halted  in  a  mountainous 
district,  and  the  prisoner  was  carried  into 
a  wretched  cabin,  where  he  remained  closely 
guarded  during  the  day.  Food  was  offered 
to  him,  but  he  scarcely  tasted  anything,  ^ 
bitter  and  galling  were  the  feelings  which 
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tured  his  mind,  now  that  he  was  in 
hands  of  the  most  relentless  and  brutal 
well  as  the  most  contemptible  enemy 
had  ever  met,  anticipating  the  igno- 
ly  and  insult  which  would  be  heaped 
m  him. 

Messengers  were  despatched  by  his 
tor,  and  one  of  them  returned  soon 
nr  night,  bringing,  it  would  appear,  no 
^eeable  tidings ;  for  O'Donovan,  on  the 
eipt  of  them,  was  violently  agitated,  and 
ashed  his  teeth  in  rage  and  impotent 
y.  He  waited,  however,  till  next  even- 
;;  and  after  being  absent  during  the 
lole  of  that  day,  prepared,  on  the  return 
his  second  messenger,  to  set  out  at  mid- 
^t,  his  prisoner  being  mounted  and 
Hired  as  before. 

Quite  unconscious  of  what  route  they 
ft  taking,  Melville  unresistingly  sub- 
itted  to  the  fate  which  he  could  not 
event,  inwardly  resolving  to  die  rather 
an  endure  the  degrading  treatment  which 
•  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
^tj  continued  to  travel  all  night,  through 
fe-roads ;  and  arriving  towards  morning 
'  another  remote  hut,  the  party  halted, 
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taking  care  that  their  prisoner  had  not  t 
power  of  injuring  them  or  himself. 

Here  another  day  passed,  during  whi 
O'Donovan  was  absent ;  but  he  returned 
night,  apparently  in  better  temper  tl 
before,  for  he  drank  immoderately,  i 
sung  some  of  the  wild  and  barbarous  i 
of  his  country,  and  then  lay  down  to  si 
on  a  heap  of  straw,  leaving  a  guard  o 
his  prisoner. 

Towards  morning,  he  was  awakened 
his  emissaries  returning;  on  their  rep 
he  prepared  again  to  set  out  as  bef( 
and  after  a  few  miles  journey  arrived  at 
sea-coast,  where  a  large  boat  was  in  waiti 
Melville  now  recognised  the  coast  n 
Coobnain,  and  saw  that  by  a  circuit 
route  he  had  been  brought  round  to 
shore  opposite  Dunworly,  and  was  to 
conveyed  across  to  O'Cowig's  strongtu 

Disdaining  to  remonstrate,  he  submit 
to  be  placed  in  the  boat,  which  was  8< 
under  weigh  and  standing  off  towards 
opposite  promontory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Though  the  embarkation  took  place  un- 

inpeded,  it  was  not  altogether  unobserved  ; 

for  the  spy,  who  had  been  lately  employed, 

^^  various  secret  embassies,  by  Mr.  Caven- 

'       ^h,  was  out  in  that  direction  during  the 

j      ^ght,  and  seeing  the  boat  approach  he  en- 

f      ^nsed   himself  behind  a  rock  to  watch 

what  was  in  hand.     He  observed  the  party 

^^bark  with  a  prisoner,  whose  person  he 

bought  he  recognised,  but  could  not  be 

^^ire,  from  the  distance  and  imperfect  light. 

|*e  quickly  returned  to  his  employer,  and 

^    addition  to  his  other  tidings  announced 

^^is  fact.     There  had  been  a  plan  concerted 

^^^  subduing  the  western  strongholds  and 

freeing  the  royalists  in  that  quarter  from 

^^e  devastations  of  the  Irish.     This  was 

^eady  partially  achieved;  for  O 'Donovan's 

castle,  amongst  others,  was  taken,  on  that 

"^y>  when  his  nephew  first  sent  his  mes- 

k2 
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senger  to  negociate  a   restoration  to      *^^^ 
favour  by  delivering  Melville  into  his  haiB^^' 
and  it  was  the  tidings  of  this  which  caa^^ 
him  to  turn  back  on  his  course,  and  en4^^' 
vour  to  gain  Dunworly  by  sea. 

The  victorious  royalists  were  foUowi  ^^S 
up  their  success  by  driving  the  rebels  fir^::^^ 
all  the  castles  in  the  west,  and  had  det^^" 
mined  to  attack  O'Cowig's  retreat  m^^^^ 
break  up  that  den  of  plunderers.  N^^- 
Cavendish  was  made  acquainted  with  fcl^^ 
plan  of  operations,  and  engaged  to  assi^^ 
in  the  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  he  hm.^^ 
armed  a  considerable  number  of  the  :^^' 
fiigees,  and  waited  only  for  intelligeci.^^ 
from  the  scene  of  action  on  the  other  si 
to  lend  his  aid  to  this  important  un< 
taking. 

It  was  not  many  hours  after  receivi^^S 
intelligence  of  the  event  which  the  spy  t^^^ 
observed,  that  he  got  notice  to  prepare  t»^ 
men,  and  make  for  the  promontory  tt^^^ 
night.  A  sufficient  number  of  large  bo^* 
had  been  provided,  and  the  party  hav^i^? 
embarked  steered  their  course  across  *Jbe 
bay,  whilst  it  was  still  night,  desirous  ^ 
get  under  covert  of  the  shore,  before  cJ^7- 
This  they  succeeded  in  doing,  under    ^^^ 
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I  of  the  spy,  who  was  well  ac* 
with  every  creek  and  hay  round  the 
A  scattered  fire  of  musketry  an- 
,  at  daylight,  that  the  attack  was 
2ed  on  the  harrier  towards  the 
d,  and  the  responsive  fire  of  the 
s  told  that  they  were  not  disposed 
up  their  refuge  without  a  struggle, 
its  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides, 

0  booming  along  the  sea,  and  the 
day  looked  on  a  fierce  and  bloody 

1  the  one  side  for  victory,  on  the 
'  life.  The  attack  did  not  come  on 
:  unprepared  ;  he  too  had  his  emis- 
ho  informed  him  of  the  intentions  of 
ish,  and  he  made  every  exertion  in 
T  to  meet  them  manfully,  and  with 
Eintage  of  overwhelming  numbers, 
nbat  continued,  and  the  garrison 
nost  entirely  called  out  to  aid  in 
ace  of  the  wall,  when  Mr.  Caven- 
l  his  party  landed  quietly  and  un- 
1,  and  marching  directly  to  the 
urprised  and  kiUed  the  few  guards 
lained,  seized  the  gates  and  entered 
idthout  opposition. 

Ian  was  so  well  arranged  and  ex- 
that  the  Irish  did  not  perceive  the 
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disaster,  till  a  tremendous  shout  raised  ^y 
the  assailants,  whose    eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  castle,  turned  their  attention, 
and  they  saw  a  bright  broad  flame  shoot  "Op 
in  the  sky  from   the  ramparts.     Fearii^g 
treachery,  their  leader  was  about  to  hasten 
back  in  person,  to  ascertain  the  state    ^* 
afiairs,  when  he  saw  a  body  of  opponei^ts 
hastening  to  attack  his  rear.     Hemmed    i^ 
thus  between  both,  his  men  were  paoi^* 
stricken,    and    looked    in     every    dir^^^' 
tion     whither    they    might    escape,    b'oi 
the  chief  and  his  immediate  friends  made  ^ 
desperate  effort,  broke  through  the  Engli^l^ » 
who  had    already   passed  the    wall  by       * 
breach,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  op^*^ 
country.     But  few  of  those  who  remaioi^^ 
behind  escaped ;  no  quarter  was  given,  at^^^ 
it  was  only,  by  hiding  themselves  in  tto* 
caves  and  creeks  around  the  coast,  tlB^* 
they  were  saved  and  got  off  by  night. 

In    the    commencement    of  the   aflr^^y» 
O'Donovan  had  chosen  to  stay  at  the  castle* 
rather  than  accompany  his  new  patroim    u 
his  endeavour  to  repulse  the  invaders,  not 
aware   of    the   dangers   which    threatened 
him  there.     When  the  attack  began,  he  i^- 
treated  into  a  remote  chamber,  and  as  he  saw 
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sailants  must  soon  carry  the  castle, 
nained    cowering  with    fear    in   his 

place,  till  the  English  set  out  to 
:he  attack  on  the  rear  of  O'Cowig's 
nd  then  ventured  out  to  see  if  there 
possibility  of  escape, 
trated  in  this  object,  by  seeing  the 
:rongly  guarded,  he  returned,  and, 
by  a  sudden  thought,  hurried  to  the 
vhere  Melville  was  confined.  He 
an  instant  at  the  door,  which  he  then 

and  cautiously  looked  in  ;  the  pri- 
smas pacing  his  cell  with  the  impa- 
md  passion  of  a  caged  lion.  He  cast 
nee  at  the  door,  and  seemed  at  once 
prebend  the  object  of  his  treacherous 
His  hands  were  tied,  he  was  un- 

and  helpless,  yet  even  his  look 
the  coward  to  tremble  and  turn  pale, 
red  by  seeing  his  defenceless  con- 
O 'Donovan  clutched  his  skein  and 

upon  him,  but  Melville  stood  un- 
»  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon 
Missin,  till  he  came  within  such  a 
«,  as  to  raise  his  arm  to  strike  the 
low,  when  Melville  suddenly  started 
extending  one  foot  a  little  to  inter- 
im.     The  blow   was  aimed   at  his 
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breast,  bnt  its 'fury  was  spent  on  the  air, 
and  with  the  force  of  the  unresisted  motioa 
the  savage  was   precipitated   headlong  to 
the  earth.     Manacled  as  he  was,  Melville 
could  only  use  his  feet,  and  as  the  other 
rose  and  aimed  a    second    stroke,  ^hich 
slightly  wounded  him  in  the  thigh,  he  was 
again  prostrated  by  a  violent  blow  on  the 
temple.      Melville    then  sprung  with  the 
strength  and  fury  of  a  tiger  on  the  bosom 
of  the  prostrate  wretch,  stamped  twice  with 
the  whole  weight  of  his  body  ;  blood  gushed 
forth  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  head 
sunk,  the  eyes  glared    wildly,  the  licabs 
quivered,  and  with  one  convulsive  groaBi 
the  polluted  spirit  fled  from  its  mortal  ^ 
nement. 

A  dim  and  flickering  light  streamed  ^* 
through  a  grated  window,  high  above,  c^^** 
ing  its  feeble  rays  directly  across  the  hide^^ 
face  of  the  corpse,  and  as  the  perpetr^*^ 
of  this  deed  of  death  looked  upon  the  di^ 
torted  features,  he  turned  away  his  f^^ 
from  the  harrowing  spectacle.  His  f^^ 
was  spent,  his  vengeance  wreaked  on  oH^ 
who  richly  deserved  the  death  he  uad^* 
went,  yet  he  wished  the  deed  undone  aua 
almost  grieved  that  he  had  not  sufferea 
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he  assassin  to  rid  him  of  a  life,  which  he 
elt  to  be  a  burden.  There  was  none  of  the 
irdour  of  a  well  fought  field  of  battle  to 
ustain  his  sinking  spirits;  there  was  no 
heeringvoice,  no  congratulations  of  rejoicing 
lends,  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
im  the  thoughts  into  another  channel. 
(e  was  alone  with  the  dead  in  a  damp  and 
oisome  dungeon,  and  a  flood  of  painful 
notions  rushed  at  once  over  his  soul.  He 
aned  his  head  against  the  wall,  which 
reamed  with  chilly  moisture,  and  sought 
cool  his  burning  temples  with  its  icy 
Qch.  In  this  state  he  remained,  almost 
Conscious  of  existence  for  some  time,  till 
-  victorious  royalists,  in  their  search 
ough  the  castle,  lighted  on  his  dungeon/ 
I  he  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  situa- 
:i  by  their  roughly  seizing  him  and 
landing  who  and  what  he  was.  Melville 
uired  them  to  bring  him  before  their 
ler,  and  said  he  would  render  to  him 
ae,  any  account  of  himself. 
3e  was  soon  brought  into  the  presence 
Mr.  Cavendish,  who  started  with  sur- 
ae  on  seeing  who  he  was  ;  nor  was 
'Iville  much  less  surprised  than  he, 
^\igh  his  pride  was  humbled,  by  the  hu- 
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miliating  condition  in  which  he  stood.  His 
hands  were  soon  loosed,  and  he  gave  briefly 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
occurred  to  him,  since  his  departure  from 
Bandon. 

This  rencontre  with  Melville,  whom  he 
thought  far  removed,  was  a  source  of  deep 
anxiety  and  serious  thought  to  Mr.  Caven- 
dish.    Fate  seemed  to  throw  him  again  in 
his  way,  as  if  to  thwart  his  plans,  and  break 
in  upon  the    peace    of   his    family.    He 
dreaded  his  again  meeting  Emma,  lest  the 
prepossession    in    his    favour    should  be 
strengthened  in  her  mind  or,  at  least,  ^ 
newed,  when  he  was  expecting  it  to  f^® 
away  hy  absence  ;  and  on  the  other  ha^di 
the  double  debt  for  his   own  life  and  ^ 
family's   forbade    the    leaving    him   al^^ 
amongst  the  outraged  Irish,  or  dehveri^B 
him  again  into  the  hands  of  his  count^' 
men.    The  struggle  within  was  severe,  ^^ 
gratitude  triumphed,   and   he   resolved 
act  upon  its  dictates,  leaving  results  to  P^ 
vidence.     It  had  been  previously  resolV^ 
to  dismantle  the  stronghold  which  they  t*^ 
taken  and  evacuate  the  place,  as  they  l*^ 
not  men  to  garrison  it ;  and,  therefore,  tJ^ 
work  of  demolition  was  commenced, 
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^hen  they  had  rendered  the  castle  and  its 
dependences  untenable,  the  one  party  re- 
turned  home  by  land  as  they  had  come,  and 
Mr.  Cavendish,  witlj  his  company,  em- 
barked in  their  boats,  to  return  to  Cool- 
main. 

Melville's  wound  was  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  than  he  had  at  first  apprehended. 
He  had  lost  much  blood,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary, on  his  arrival  at  Coolmain,  to  have  him 
carried  to  his  chamber,  where  he  remained 
for  some  days  seriously  indisposed.  Mrs. 
Cavendish  in  person  attended  to  his  wants 
wid  frequently  sat  beside  his  couch.  What- 
^^r  her  fears  might  be  in  reference  to  her 
^ughter's  happiness,  she  could  not,  for  a 
foment,  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  of  gratitude  and  humanity;  and  when 
^^  looked  on  her  husband  and  children, 
her  heart  swelled  with  kindly  feeling  to- 
^^^ards  him,  who  whatever  might  be  his 
faults  and  waywardness,  had  restored  them 
^  each  other's  arms.  As  Melville  im- 
pioved  and  was  able  to  leave  his  apartment, 
tt  became  a  subject  of  deep  anxiety  to  both 
P^u^ts,  how  they  should  act  towards  the 
^^d ;  and  they  could  arrive  at  no  other 
^ucfaision  than  just  to   leave  matters  to 
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chance,  merely  taking   care  not  to  allow 
Emma  and  Melville  to  be  alone  together. 

Since  his  departure,  the  young  lady 
seemed  to  have  made  an  exertion  to  over- 
come the  regret  which  she  felt,  and  had  par- 
tially succeeded.  She  tried  to  appear  cheer- 
ful, and  busied  herself  in  various  household 
matters,  so  that  her  parents'  hope  con- 
tinued, that  her  own  good  sense  would 
enable  her  eventually  to  overcome  any 
partiality  she  might  have  felt  towards  him. 
But  there  was  manifestly  an  eflfort  in  all 
this,  and  then  she  was  fonder  than  before 
of  solitude,  and  frequently  wandered  hy 
herself  along  the  beach,  seeming  even  not 
to  desire  her  brother's  society.  Now,  that 
she  knew  Melville  was  again  under  the 
same  roof  with  her,  all  her  cheerfulness 
vanished ;  she  was  pensive  and  seldom 
spoke,  but  trembled  even  on  the  approach 
of  her  mother.  When,  at  length,  Md- 
ville  made  his  appearance  in  her  presence, 
she  with  diflBculty  rose  to  welcome  him, 
and  ask  how  he  did ;  and  he  on  his  part, 
was  almost  equally  embarrassed.  Her 
father  watched  closely  the  eflfect  of  this 
interview,  and  retired  with  a  painful  feeling 
that  his  daughter's  affections  were  deeply 
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jaged  by  the  stranger.  It  became,  there- 
e,  his  object  to  separate  her  as  soon  as 
isible  from  her  dangerous  companion ; 
1  for  this  purpose,  he  went  to  pay  his 
sects  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  inform 
of  his  desire  that  Emma  should  accept 
invitation,  which  that  lady  had  some 
B  before  given,  to  have  her  company 
ing  Lord  Kinalmeaky's  absence.  He 
ight  better  also  to  state  the-  unpleasant 
tion,  in  which  he  stood  in  reference  to 
ville,  and  to  ask  her  Ladyship's  advice 
assistance  in  this  strait,  which  he  was 
iuaded,  from  her  kind  and  generous  dis- 
ition,  she  would  readily  grant.  Having 
e  come  to  this  resolution,  he  prepared 
xecute  it,  and  departed  the  next  morn- 
for  the  town. 

Ir.  Cavendish's  absence  unavoidably 
a  better  opportunity  to  Melville  of 
ig  alone  with  Emma,  and  he  now  desired 
agerly,  for  every  day  increased  his  pas- 
1  for  her,  and  he  could  not  but  see  that 
felt  any  thing  but  indifference  towards 
I.  The  very  fact  of  his  being  an  outcast 
I  a  wanderer  caused  him  to  cherish  more 
iently  and  cling  more  tenaciously  to  his 
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love  for  the  only  being  who  appeared  to 
regard  him  in  his  desolation,  and  to  forget 
he  was  a  nameless  and  contemned  stranger. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  to  think  of  the 
consequences  which  wonld  ensue,  did 
Emma  return  his  love,  and  consent  to  be 
his  ;  but  pleased  his  mind  with  pictures  of 
happiness,  which  reason,  were  it  allowed  to 
act,  would  have  told  him,  could  never  be 
realised.  Hurried  on  by  passion  as  he  had 
always  been,  he  resolved  to  disclose  bis 
feelings  and  plead  his  cause  with  the  young 
lady,  so  soon  as  he  could  find  her  alone, 
and  if  he  gained  her  consent,  to  trust  to 
her  parents'  devoted  affection,  for  their 
sanction  to  his  suit,  never  reflecting  that  he 
was  acting  imhandsomely  towards  them  m 
thus  seeking  to  press  his  addresses,  when 
he  well  knew  they  could  not  possibly  ap- 
prove of  them. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered  ;  Mrs.  Ca- 
vendish was  unavoidably  absent  on  family 
arrangements,  and  the  young  people  wet© 
left  alone.  For  a  few  minutes,  neitb^ 
spoke,  and  Emma  was  about  leaving  ^^^ 
apartment,  on  some  pretence,  when  Mel- 
ville,   in    a  low  voice,  requested   her  ^^ 
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3he  turned  as  pale  as  death,  her  knees 

>d  and  she  was  obliged  to  seat  her- 

le  she  would  have  fallen. 

iss  Cavendish,"  said  he,  "  will  you 

a  stranger  and  a  wanderer  in  your 

f  to  speak  a  few  words,  ere  he  leaves 

ce  for  ever  ?" 

annot,"  replied  she  faintly,  "  refuse 

)re8erver  of  my  parents'  life  and  my 

Blight  a  boon ;  but  what  is  there  which 

I  require  at  my  hands  ?" 

ich  more  perhaps  than  you  will  deign 

it;   my  happiness,  my  life,  my  all 

on  your  lips,  and   do   not  hastily 

to  cast  me   to    utter    misery  and 


9i 


>u  honour  me  too  far  by  this  lan- 
and  I  dare  not  listen  to  words  which 
least  the  appearance  of  gross  flat- 

lU  wrong  me.  I  flatter  not  when  I 
happiness  depends  on  you.  I  saw, 
i,  and  loved  you — nay,  hear  me — 
ot  at  the  word — I  love  you  with  a 
ep,  ardent,  and  lasting  as  man  ever 
lere  are  diflSculties  in  the  way,  but 
re  not  insuperable ;  I  am  now  un- 
,  under  a  cloud  of  obloquy,   but  I 
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pledge  myself  never  to  claim  yom*  hand  til 
I  can  place  you  in  that  rank  which  I  onc< 
held  and  will  ere  long  regain  ;  and  now,  dc 
not  at  once  reject  my  suit  and  cast  me  again 
to  despair  from  which  my  love  for  you  has 
nearly  rescued  me." 

Emma  heard  him  in  silence,  her  bosom 
heaved  and  her  heart  beat  violently.  "  This, 
Sir,"  said  she,  "  is  folly,  madness ;  we  never 
can  be  any  thing  to  each  other  but  friends. 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  wound  my  fond  parents 
by  disobedience  to  their  wishes,  and  I  know 
they  never  will  sanction  your  suit;  forbear  to 
press  this  subject,  you  will  find  those  who 
can  return  your  love,  which  I  never  can." 

^'  I  am  thus  despised  and  scorned;  my 
evil  destiny  is  looked  on  as  a  crime,  and  yon 
will  not  cast  aside  the  narrow  prejudice 
which  my  unhappy  circumstances  have 
raised  against  me." 

'*  You  are  mistaken,"  said  she,  eager  to 
disabuse  his  mind  of  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion, '*  I  have  no  narrow  prejudice.  J 
know  not  that  you  are  guilty  of  aught  which 
could  derogate  from  your  honour,  but—'* 

'*  But  what  ?  speak  out  for  heaven's  sake 
and  let  me  not  hang  in  this  horrible  SQS^ 
pense.  Your  esteem,  your  love  is  all  I  seek 
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and  desire,  grant  me  but  that  and  I  am  once 
more  happy." 

"  It  never  can  be,  press  me  no  farther ;  in 
Qiercy  spare  me,  I  can  scarcely  endure 
inore." 

"  There  is  some  strange  mystery  here ; 
*y  you  hate,  you  spurn  me,  but  put  me  not 
jffthus  with  hints  and  distracting  doubts  ; 
M  me  quit  you  for  ever,  and  bitter  as  the 
:iip  will  be  I  will  drink  it ;  but  be  explicit." 

"This  is  not  kind,  you  pain  me — oh,  how 
leeply — were  I  to  say  you  were  not  indif- 
sreat  to  me,  it  would  avail  nothing,  for — oh 
ly  God,  enable  me  to  fialfil  the  sacred  duty 
hich  I  have  to  discharge  towards  the  best 
ad  kindest  parents  !  1  have  struggled  to 
ilfi]  it,  and  it  shall  be  done ;  hear  then 
3d  let  it  set  this  matter  at  rest  for  ever, 
lough  my  poor  heart  should  even  break  in 
le  effort.  I  am  affianced  to  another,  and 
3  power  shall  ever  cause  rae  to  break  my 
3w  and  with  it  my  parents'  heart." 

Melville  heard  this  declaration  with  feel- 
ig3  which  itwould  be  impossible  to  describe, 
lis  last  hope  of  peace  was  crushed  and 
Token,  he  saw  the  pain  it  cost  her  to  come  to 
lie  resolution  which  she  bad  just  expressed, 
'Qd  he  saw  that  this  resolution  was  not  to 
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be  shaken.  He  paced  the  room  with  hasl 
steps,  whilst,  with  beating  heart,  the  nob 
minded  girl  roused  up  all  her  energies  1 
stand  this  fearful  trial. 

Melville's  resolution  was  speedily  taken 
it  was  of  little  importance  to  him  noi 
whither  his  course  turned,  and  he  ool; 
wished  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  danger,  ik 
matter  what  it  might  be,  and  lose  there  th 
pressing  sense  of  his  misery.  He  ap 
preached  respectfully,  took  her  hand  and 
said :  **  Farewell,  Emma,  the  die  is  cast  and 
I  am  doomed  to  further  wretchedness. 
May  Heaven  bless  you  !  forget  that  you  have 
ever  seen  me,  be  happy,  and  if  the  prayen 
of  one  like  me  are  heard  above,  they  shall 
be  offered  for  you." 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  ;  he  caugbt  ha 
in  his  arms,  imprinted  one  kiss  on  her  pak 
lips,  and  the  next  moment  hurried  from  the 
room.  Mrs.  Cavendish  met  him  just  as  he 
passed  out,  but,  without  noticing  her,  be 
hastened  on  and  stopped  not  till  he  gained 
the  high  road.  He  then  cast  one  look  bact 
on  the  castle  and  turning  again,  quic^] 
pursued  his  journey. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  hastened  to  Emma,  whcHi 
she  found  breathless  and  almost  fainting 
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and  taking  her  in  her  arms  supported  ber 
head  on  her  bosom.  It  was  not  long  before 
tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  returned 
the  fond  embrace  of  the  most  indulgent  of 
mothers. 

"My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Cavendish  kindly, 
'yoQ  are  greatly  agitated.  I  do  not  ask 
^ouwhat  has  happened,  but  you  will  ever 
^i  in  me  one  who  will  sympathise  in 
our  sorrow/* 

"It  is  over  now,  dear  mother,"  said  she, 
>bbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Thank  God  it  is  over ;  I  have  endea* 
>ured  to  do  my  duty,  and  the  Lord  will 
Pengthen  me  to  keep  my  resolution." 
"  You  are  a  dear  good  girl  and  my  own 
uma,"  replied  her  mother,  as  her  tears 
ingled  with  hers,  *'  and  1  knew  you  would 
>  what  is  right ;  but  now  forget  it  all  and 
1 08  mention  it  no  more." 
"  I  will  try,  dear  mother,  but  I  cannot  at 
ICC  forget ;  I  have  been  very  foolish,  but, 
deed,  it  went  to  my  heart  to  entertain  a 
lought  which  would  grieve  you  and  my 
ind  father,  and  I  could  not  sleep  while  I 
ttcw  you  were  displeased  with  me ;  but 
^  you  look  as  you  always  did  on  your 
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Emma,  and  I  shall  try  never  to  grieve  yoa 
more." 

**  You  are  all  I  hoped  and  expected 
you  to  be,  my  dearest  child,"  said  her 
delighted  mother;  ''do  not  then  distress 
yourself  by  thinking  of  this  topic,  but  conde, 
let  us  converse  on  other  subjects."  Thw 
saying,  she  endeavoured  to  turn  her  daugh- 
ter's attention  to  indifferent  matters,  and 
spoke  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  kind  invitation, 
but  all  did  not  avail ;  the  struggle  bad  been 
too  great,  and  the  pain  too  deeply  felt  in 
making  the  sacrifice  which  she  bad  made  to 
duty,  that  she  should  at  once  be  able  to 
banish  it  from  her  mind.  She,  therefore,  re- 
tired early  and  sought  a  refuge  firom  htf 
anguish  in  her  solitary  chamber.  Sbe 
sought  repose,  but  it  fled  from  her,  and 
after  a  restless  night,  disturbed  by  disagre^ 
able  visions,  she  rose  early  and  walked 
forth  along  the  beach. 

Here  she  was  joined  by  Alfred,  andinhii 
playful  gambols  and  amusing  chat  found  fo 
awhile  ease  for  her  troubled  heart.  Hei 
father  returned,  as  the  family  were  seated  at 
breakfast,  and  brought  the  agreeable  intelli- 
gence, that  she  should  forthwith  set  out  with 
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him  to  see  his  noble friend^whohad  expressed 
the  utmost  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  having 
ioch  acompanion  during  her  Lord's  absence. 
He  was  soon  informed  by  his  lady  of  the 
leparture  of  Melville,  and  its  cause,  so  far 
16  she  had  ascertained  it  from  the  circum- 
itances  and  the  words  of  Emma ;  and  it  was 
rith  unfeigned  delight  and  the  triumph  of  a 
(md  parent,  that  he  looked  upon  his  child 
rho  had  made  such  a  sacrifice  to  duty, 
le  exulted  in  the  thought  of  being  able  to 
Jonvey  to  Edward  Stawel  the  joyful  tidings, 
fldto  show  him  that  in  obtaining  such  a 
rife,  he  was  certain  to  be  possessed  of  more 
olid  happiness  than  if  she  had,  from  mere 
Mission  or  interest,  at  once  preferred  him  to 
be  man  who  had  for  a  moment  won  her 
rffections ;  for  a  woman,  whose  reason  and 
ttise  of  duty  enabled  her  thus  to  triumph 
>ver  a  strong  prepossession,  would  be  likely 
ti  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  in  the 
ninied  state,  and  always  bend  her  inclina- 
ton  to  the  judgment  of  what  was  right.     It 
"^  her  father's  intention  that  they  should 
9rt  out  the  next  morning,  and  preparations 
^ere  accordingly  made,  but  it  w^as  observed 
^tEmma  looked  pale  and  indisposed ;  and 
she  was  obliged  to  retire  early  to  her  room. 
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On  the  next  morning,  she  was  too  ill  to  lis 
and  her  parents  saw,  with  the  deepe 
anguish,  that  the  struggle  she  had  latd 
undergone  had  heen  too  much  for  hi 
strength,  and  that  she  was  threatened  wil 
a  serious  indisposition.  For  some  days,  A 
remained  in  a  dangerous  state,  occasionall 
raving  ahout  the  events  which  had  recent! 
taken  place,  and,  in  her  incoherent  wande 
ings,  mentioning  the  name  of  Melville,  wil 
portions  of  the  conversation  which  ha 
occurred  between  her  and  him  at  the; 
last  interview.  Mrs.  Cavendish  hardly  en 
left  her  bedside,  preferring  to  take  charge  i 
the  sufferer  entirely,  rather  than  allow  an 
one  who  might  misinterpret  or  abuse  h( 
ravings  to  an  injurious  purpose. 

However,  a  good  constitution  and  careft 
watching  enabled  Emma  to  overcome  thi 
attack,  and  in  a  week  she  was  convidescei 
and  able  to  leave  her  room.  All  Captai 
Stawel's  former  interest  was  revived  an 
enhanced  by  this  event ;  he  was  constant  i 
his  attendance  at  Coolmain  and  his  inquiric 
after  her.  The  entire  business,  so  far  as  b 
had  ascertained  it,  was  detailed  to  him  b 
Mr.  Cavendish,  and  though  he,  as  on  a  forme 
occasion^  felt  some  reluctance  at  the  idea  c 
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taking  to  his  arms  an  unwilling  bride,  yet 
he  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the 
strength  of  mind  and  the  filial  obedience 
manifested  in  her  conduct,  when  it  was 
plain  that  the  struggle  had  cost  her  dearly 
and  was  not  effected  without  severe  mental 
suffering.  Still  there  was  something  not 
very  flattering  to  pride  in  the  idea  that  any 
preference,  no  matter  what  might  be  its 
cause,  existed  in  her  mind,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  gratifying  to  self-love  to  reflect  that  her 
sacrifice  had  been  made  rather  to  duty  than 
affection. 

He,  therefore,  was  not  at  flrst  disposed  to 
fdlow  up  his  pursuit  of  the  object  once 
dearest  to  his  heart.  He  felt  chagrined 
and  vexed — his  pride  was  hurt,  and  there- 
fore he  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  abandoning  her  and  the  country  for 
ever ;  but  then  he  could  not  so  easily  si- 
knce  the  monitor,  who  told  him,  that  he 
loved  even  to  distraction,  especially  as  he 
^aa  not  quite  certain,  but  that  she  had  been 
only  momentarily  led  astray  by  an  ignis 
&taus  which  had  dazzled  her  inexperienced 
^eg.  He  would  then  wait  till  she  had  re- 
vered, and  ascertain  exactly  the  state  of 
W  feelings :  he  owed  this  to  her  parents. 
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to  his  own  engagement  to  his  plighte 
word.  He  was  anxious  to  see  how  sh 
would  receive  him,  and  whether  he  migh 
build  any  well-grounded  hope  on  recen 
events.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  waitec 
anxiously  for  her  recovery  and  appearance 
in  the  family  circle ;  and  it  was  with  no  slight 
perturbation  of  heart  that  he  first  looked  oo 
the  pale  and  wasted  coimtenance  of  her, 
whom  he  had  last  seen  in  the  full  bloom  of 
health,  and  the  excitement  of  deep  and 
powerful  passion.  She  was  but  a  shadow 
of  herself,  even  the  brightness  of  its  glance 
had  apparently  fled  from  the  brilliant  eye, 
which  had  so  lately  beamed  with  surpassing 
lustre.  As  she  approached,  with  a  slow  and 
feeble  step,  leaning  on  her  mother's  ami) 
he  started  from  his  seat  and  would  have 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  had  he  dared  to 
hope  that  she  would  look  on  him,  as  of  old* 
His  cold  and  prudential  considerations  fled, 
and  all  his  former  love,  enhanced  by  the 
influence  of  sympathy,  returned  once  inoi« 
in  a  full  and  overwhelming  tide. 

Emma  seated  herself,  after  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over,  and  continued  a  short  white 
silent,  looking  on  the  ground  in  de^ 
thought.    An  attempt  was  made  by  her 
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induce  her  to  converse,  but  she 
ily  in  monosyllables.  Captain 
ed  to  induce  her  to  speak  on  in- 
topics,  but  her  mind  was  else- 
le  spoke  to  her  in  a  more  kindly 
iar  tone,  such  as  he  was  wont  to 
ppier  days,  but  she  only  sighed 
faintly  in  return,  and  all  three 
into  silence.  Feeling  that  this 
njurious  to  the  invalid,  and  fear- 
ht  retard  her  recovery,  Mrs.  Ca- 
aving  apologized  to  Edward,  again 
I  Emma  back  to  her  chamber,  but 
3ious  that  her  conduct  might  be 
i  unkind  towards  one  so  devoted 
le  held  out  her  hand  and,  faintly 
•equested  him  to  pardon  a  way- 
petted  invalid  for  giving  a  dear 
poor  a  reception.  Edward  caught 
red  hand,  which  he  fondly  pressed 
;,  and  then  turned  away  to  hide 
nding  emotions  which  struggled 
ast. 

i  of  tears  relieved  the  pent  up 
F  Emma  on  her  return  to  her 
and,  soon  after,  a  refreshing  slum- 
gently  on,  and  continued  for  some 
She  awoke  more  cheerful  and  look- 
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ing  better  than  she  had  done  since  her  ill- 
ness commenced.  Her  first  inquiry  was 
£3r  Edward,  but  he  had  departed  some  time 
before  in  a  mood  between  hope  and  fear, 
half  resolved  to  resign  all  claim  to  her 
l^and,  yet  drawn  back  by  the  existence  of 
a  feeling  too  deep  for  even  the  influence  of 
pride  and  self-love. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


As  soon  as  Emma  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  travel,  her  father  resolved  to  take  her  to 
his  kind  friend,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  renewed  invitation,  and 
he  deemed  it  better  that  Edward  and  she 
should  not  again  meet  until  her  health  was 
restored  and  the  tone  of  her  mind,  in  some 
degree,  recovered,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
the  case  soon  under  the  gentle  and  kindly 
care,  which  she  was  sure  to  meet  with  from 
his  noble  friend.     In  this  hope  he  was  not 
disappointed,  for,  in  a  few  days,  he  found 
her  so  much  improved  in  body  and  mind 
that  he  returned  home,  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  had  been  his  lot  for  some  weeks  pre- 
viously.   Nothing  could  exceed  the  inte- 
rest which  Lady  Elizabeth  felt  for  her  young 
firiend,  and  this*  interest  was  increased  by 
hearing  from  her  father  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed,  though  at  first 
she  seemed  startled  at  the  intimation  of 
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Emma's  attachment  to  Melville.  Whet 
her  own  knowledge  of  that  gentlems 
character  and  her  sense  of  the  danger 
which  Emma  was  placed,  from  his  unha 
cmnimstances,  or  her  friendship  for  Mr. 
vendish  and  desire  to  gratify  his  i 
wishes  for  his  daughter's  welfare,  or 
these  motives  combined  wrought  on  I 
certain  it  was,  that  she  used  uncom 
pains  to  lead  the  mind  of  her  young  ch 
to  rational  views  of  life  and  conduct, 
ting  before  her,  at  intervals,  in  the  i 
gentle  and  insinuating  manner,  the  dan 
and  evils  which  resulted  from  hasty,  il 
sorted,  and  imprudent  attachments, 
her  language  on  this  subject  was  so 
tuned,  affectionate  and  conciliating  as 
to  appear  premeditated  or  designed  to  a 
to  any  particular  case. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  she 
the  entire  esteem  of  the  confiding  girl 
whom  her  disinterested  regard  was  as 
ceptable  as  it  was  sincere,  and  every  fee 
of  her  heart  was  gradually  laid  open  to 
with  whom  it  was  as  safely  entrusted 
with  a  mother. 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  sensible  of  the  o 
dence  thus  reposed  in  her,  and  desirou 
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^ 
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render  the  impression  which  her  previous 

advice  had  made  permanent  on  her  young 

.       ftiend's  mind,  resolved   to  treat  her  with 

similar  candour,    in  disclosing   what  she 

knew  of  the  previous  history  of  him,  who 

"fid  so  strangely  heen  the  source  of  unhap- 

pmess    to    both,    though    in    a    different 
way. 

**You  will,  my  dear  Emma,"  said  she, 
f  "  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  I  am  no  stran- 
^er  to  him,  who  has  made  an  impression, 
though  I  hope  not  a  permanent  one,  on  your 
young  heart ;  and  if  you  desire  it,  I  shall 
§ive  you  a  brief  sketch  of  his  previous 
career  and  my  connexion  with  him." 

Emma  looked  on  her  friend  with  sur- 
prise and  curiosity  :  she  blushed  deeply  but 
^J^de  no  reply. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  the  lady  smiling,  "  I 
^hall  interpret  your  silence,  as  if  I  were  a 
'^^Ver,  and  take  it  as  a  full  consent  to  im- 
P^rt  to  you  a  little  narrative  which  will,  I 
t^^'Ust,  make  you  certain,  that  in  me  you 
i^ve  found  a  friend.  I  am  not,  my  gentle 
5ttl,  much  your  senior,  but  I  have  lived 
^ore  in  the  world,  and  have  unhappily 
^ore  acquaintance  with  its  prevailing 
fe-iilts." 
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**  Malcolm  Crofton,  then,  is  the  son  of 
Hugh  Crofton,  a  gentleman  of  respectable 
rank  and  property  in  the  county  of  — ;  you 
will  thus  see  that  Melville  is  only  his  as- 
sumed name.  His  mother  was  sister  to 
mine,  and  therefore  he  is  my  first  cousin. 
The  union  of  his  parents  was  by  no  means 
a  happy  one ;  it  was  hastily  formed,  and 
without  the  slightest  assimilation  of  temper 
or  habits,  in  consequence  of  which  a  very 
short  time  elapsed,  before  both  discovered 
that  they  were  unfit  for  each  other.  In- 
stead, however,  of  yielding  to  the  peculia- 
rities or  feelings  of  each  other,  they  were 
scarcely  united,  a  week,  when  their  tempers 
and  dispositions  proved  incompatible  with 
mutual  happiness,  and  disagreements  arose 
which  ended,  after  some  months,  in  a  kind 
of  polite  indifference.  They  indeed  con- 
tinned  to  live  together,  but  each  pursued 
that  course  which  was  agreeable,  without 
consulting  the  other,  except  when  Mr.  Crof- 
ton,  who  was  a  man  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
chose  to  entertain  at  his  house  the  compa- 
nions of  his  out-door  enjoyments.  On  these 
occasions  his  lady  was  sure  to  have  her 
own  coterie  to  counterbalance  her  hus- 
band's guests,  so  that  there  existed  a  kind 
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of  rivalry  in  dissipation  between  them, 
which  was  quickly  dispersing  a  limited 
property.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Crof- 
ton  cared  little  for  his  wife,  he  was  proud 
of  her  beauty,  and  jealous  of  any  marked 
attention  shown  to  her ;  now  she  knew 
this,  and  loved  to  tease  him  by  exhibit- 
ing in  her  train  some  of  the  most  dissi- 
pated young  men  in  that  dissipated  age. 
Quarrels  consequently  arose,  which  tended 
to  sever  every  tie  of  regard  and  afiection 
between  them^  and  mutual  upbraidings  on 
each  other's  conduct  occupied  the  ^ime 
during  which  accident  or  necessity  broujght 
them  together  without  witnessed. 

**  Mrs.  Crofton  was  virtuous,  though  her 
manners  were  light  and  afforded  ground  of 
suspicion.  She,  therefore,  generally  re- 
ceived, with  cool  indifference  or  sneering 
contempt,  her  husband's  censures,  retorting 
on  him  his  well-known  gallantries.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for 'sbktae  months, 
till  the  lady  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
mother.  Still  the  same  scene  of  gaiety  was 
kept  up. 

"  Amongst  my  aunt's  guests  was  a  young 
man  of  most  prepossessing  manners  and 
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address,  who  was  always  in  attendance  on 
her,  escorted  her  in  her  walks  and  drives, 
and  sat  beside  her  at  table,  and  against 
whom  her  husband  had  an  especial  pique. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  to  stimulate 
his  jealousy  and  foment  his  hatred  to  this 
person ;  and  when  his  passions  had  been 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  re- 
solved on  watching  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venge. 

"  For  this  purpose,  he  one  day  concealed 
himself  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  while 
his  wife  was  alone  with  her  admirer.  He  had 
not  been  long  there,  when  he  supposed  he 
had  heard  enough  to  satisfy  him  of  the  guilt 
of  the  parties,  and  unable  longer  to  control 
his  rage,  he  rushed  into  the  room  and 
called  loudly  to  the  young  man  to  draw  and 
defend  himself ;  he  hesitated  and  asked  to 
know  the  cause  why  he  was  assailed  ;  but 
on  being  taunted  with  cowardice,  he  no 
longer  declined  the  rencontre.  They  fought, 
and  Mrs.  Crofton  rushed  forward  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed,  but  her  husband  dashed 
her  rudely  aside,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground 
stunned  and  insensible. 

"Roused  by  this  brutal  act,  Mr.  Crof- 
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ton's  antagonist  put  forth  all  his  skill,  and 
being  far    more  cool  than  his  opponent 
succeeded  in  wounding  him  severely,  think- 
ing thus  to  terminate  the  contest ;  but  the 
other  was  not  to  be  satisfied  thus,  and  per- 
severed, till  he   fell  pierced  through   the 
body  by  his  adversary,   who  immediately 
fled  from  the  house.    Mrs.  Crofton  revived 
slowly,  and  the  first  sight,  which  met  her 
eyes  on  recovering  from  her  fainting,  was 
ber  husband  dead  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 
Her  shrieks   alarmed  the  domestics,  who 
biurried  into  the  apartment  and  found  her 
lying  on  the  body,  calling  on  heaven  to 
pardon  her  for  the  deed  of  which  she  was 
tbe  cause.    She  was  conveyed  to  her  room, 
^d  was  soon  after  delivered  of  a  son,  the 
Very  Malcolm,    whom  you    have  known 
Glider  the  name  of  MelviUe.     She  did  not 
*oog  survive  his  birth,  and  was  buried  on 
^*^e  same  day  with  her  husband,  a  shock- 
^g  example   of  the  evils   resulting  from 
*^^Bty  attachments  and  frivolity  of  conduct. 
The  infant  was  taken  imder  the  care  of  my 
dear  mother,  who,  though  she  had  never 
*^^ld  any  intercourse  with  my   aunt  after 
ner  marriage,  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  at- 
^ud  to    the    poor    little    stranger,    thus 

l3 
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ushered  into  the  world,  an  orphan  in  the 
bitterest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  reared 
with  all  care  and  tenderness  as  a  son  by 
my  beloved  parent,  and  when  he  was  about 
five  years  old,  I  first  saw  the  light.  No 
pains  were  spared  on  his  education,  the 
best  teachers  were  provided  for  him,  and 
he  early  manifested  an  acute  and  compre- 
hensive mind ;  but  there  was  a  wayward- 
ness and  a  head-strong  passion  about  him, 
which  required  strict  care  and  continual 
restraint  to  which  he  submitted  often  with 
a  bad  grace. 

*  *  Yet,  whilst  he  was  young  enough  to  be 
controlled,  my  father  would  not  allow  any 
portion  of  that  discipline,  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  curb  so  unruly  a  spirit,  to  be 
relaxed,  and  to  this  is  to  be  attributed  his 
possession  of  any  command  over  a  temper 
naturally  unruly.  As  I  grew  up,  we  were 
much  together  as  children,  but  my  mother 
began  early  to  teach  me  to  discriminate 
the  defects  of  his  temper  and  disposition, 
and  such  was  the  love  and  respect  I 
entertained  towards  her,  that  her  words 
made  more  impression  on  my  mind,  than 
could  be  expected  in  the  case  of  one  so 
young. 
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"The  time  came  when  Malcolm  should 
enter  the  university,  and  he  departed  not 
^thout  sincere  regret  at  leaving  his  home 
^d  friends ;  for  he  is  possessed  of  deep 
and  generous    feelings,   capable    of   con- 
tributing largely  to  his  happiness,  were  it 
^ot  for  the  headstrong  and  stormy  passions 
which  he  inherited  from  his  parents.     We 
saw  him  only  at  intervals  during  the  four 
years   he    continued   at    Oxford,  but  the 
accounts  forwarded  to  my  father  from  his 
tator  were,  with  few  exceptions,  most  satis- 
factory.    Previously  to  the  termination  of 
Malcolm's  university  education,  I  had  be- 
^Dne  acquainted  with    my    Lord    Kinal- 
^eaky,  and  I  need  scarcely  say,  my  dear 
^Wna,  that  he  won  my  heart,  and  with  the 
^nsent  of  my  indulgent  parents  was  ad- 
^tted  as  my  affianced  husband.     His  high 
character,    noble    bearing,    and    personal 
favour  with  our  gracious  sovereign,  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  universal  esteem, 
^^d  a  suitor  of  whom   the  highest  in  the 
*^nd  might  be  proud. 

**  From  the  hour  I  first  knew  him,  I  had 
^o  thought  of  aught  earthly  but  him ;  nor 
^stt  it  possible  that  my  heart  could  be  so 
^^^^^cupied  by  any  other  man.    My  dear  girl. 
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there  is  a  powerful  charm  in  the  idea  that 
your  affections  are  not  thrown  away  on  an 
unworthy  ohject — there  is  a  delightful  feel- 
ing in  knowing  that  every  one  around  you 
is  satisfied  with  the  choice  you  have  made 
—  there  is  a  proud  consciousness  of  heing 
loved  by  one  whom  the  world  is  forced  to 
esteem;  and  more  than  all,  there  is  a  bright 
and  glowing  prospect  of  happiness  before 
you,  which  all  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of 
showy  qualities,  whether  of  head  or  heart, 
can  never  furnish,  unless  they  are  based  on 
sound  principle,  and  connected  with  a 
course  of  upright  and  honourable  conduct. 
Such  was  my  feeling  on  ascertaining  that 
one  of  the  first  men  of  the  day,  distin- 
guished alike  for  public  and  private  virtue, 
honoured  me  with  a  preference  above  the 
many  more  gifted  women  whom  he  had 
met,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present,  I 
have  found  no  cause  to  alter  my  opinion  of 
his  worth,  or  to  regret  that  he  won  my 
earliest  love.  He  is  all  to  me ;  and 
should  these  present  troubles  deprive  me  of 
him,  and  consign  the  idol  of  my  heart  to 
an  early  grave,  my  last  of  earthly  happi- 
ness will  enter  the  tomb  with  him,  whilst  I 
trust  that  the  principles  of  loyalty  which 
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actuate  him,  in  his  present  career  of  duty 
and  usefulness,  are  not  without  their  due 
weight  on  my  mind  ;  and  though  the  blow 
would  be  to  me  calamitous  in  the  extreme, 
yet  it  would  be  at  least  some  alleviation  that 
he  fell  in  the  cause  of  his  king  and  coun- 
try, his  religion  and  his  God." 

She  paused,  and  tears  streamed  down  her 
face  at  the  supposition  which  she  had  made ; 
her  bosom  heaved,  and  choking  sobs  pre- 
vented utterance.  It  was  the  spontaneous 
flow  of  the  best  affections  of  the  heart :  the 
unavoidable  outburst  of  surpassing  love — it 
should  have  its  way  and  be  indulged — the 
object  of  it  was  far  away  in  danger,  or  he 
might  be  a  corpse ;  and  the  mind  which  had 
stood  firmly,  when  peril  menaced  and  death 
stared  her  in  the  face,  gave  way  to  its  softer 
emotions  in  the  presence  of  one  who  could 
share  in  its  gentle  sympathies,  and  feel  for 
its  sorrows.  But  soon  she  rallied  ;  and, 
smiling  at  her  own  weakness,  proceeded 
with  her  narrative,  to  which  Emma  listen- 
ed with  breathless  attention,  broken  only 
by  the  intermingling  of  her  tears  with 
those  of  her  noble  friend,  as  she  leaned 
upon  her  bosom,  and  entered  into  all 
the  deep  feeling  which  breathed  forth  in 
her  words. 
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*^  Malcolm)''  said  BhC)  resuming  her  nar* 
rative,  "  returned  to  us,  previously  to  his 
last  term  in  Oxford  ;  and,  on  that  occasion, 
manifested  towards  me  more  attention  than 
he  had  yet  shown.  I  felt  uneasy  under 
this,  and  yet  was  reluctant,  I  scarcely 
know  why,  to  tell  him  of  my  engagement, 
which  he  could  hardly  hear  from  any  other 
source,  as  it  had  originated  in  his  absence, 
and  during  a  very  brief  visit  which  Lord 
Kinalmeaky  had  paid  to  my  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Earl 
of  Cork.  I  know  not  whether  my  cousin 
took  particular  notice  of  my  demeanour  to- 
wards him ;  certain  it  was,  that  he  left  us 
rather  abruptly,  professing  an  anxious 
desire  to  return  to  the  university  and  com- 
plete his  studies. 

"  Meantime,  some  rumours  had  reached 
my  father  that  his  diligence  in  the  walks 
of  literature  and  science  was  considerably 
slackened,  and  his  company  and  expenses 
were  unsuited  to  a  laborious  student ;  yet, 
as  he  had  no  positive  information  on  the 
subject,  he  avoided  making  a  charge  which 
could  be  easily  parried  by  his  ward,  and 
trusted  that  the  result  would  be  such  as  he 
wished.  But  towards  the  close  of  winter, 
and    some  time  previous   to  the  day  on 
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which  he  should  graduate  in  college,  as  we 
sat  together  after  our  evening's  meal,  a  loud 
kiU)ckiDg  was  heard  at  the  great  gate, 
which  the  porter  speedily  opened,  when  a 
gentleman,  closely  muffled  in  a  cloak,  en- 
tered and  stated,  that  Lord  Denbigh's 
Qephew  had  met  with  a  serious  accident, 
and  was  brought  home  in  a  litter,  which 
Was  outside  the  gate,  and  as  he  was  aware 
that  every  attention  would  be  paid  by  his 
relatives  to  the  invalid,  he  would  leave  him 
in  their  hands. 

'*  The  gentleman  bowed  and  retired ;  and 
<>Q  the  domestics  going  out  to  ascertain  the 
tftith  of  his  announcement,  Malcolm  was, 
indeed,  there  desperately  wounded,  un- 
able to  move  or  articulate.  He  had  lost 
^uch  blood,  and  his  wounds  had  been  only 
clumsily  bandaged.     It  is  scarcely  neces- 

8^  to  state,  that  the  household  was  soon 

• 

^^  requisition,  crowding  about  the  sufferer, 
''^hom  we  thought  dying.  He  was  brought 
^to  the  castle,  a  leech  was  summoned,  his 
bounds  were  properly  dressed,  but  for  some 
^ys  no  decided  opinion  could  be  given  on 
^^  case.  Still  a  vigorous  constitution  and 
peat  care,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence 
on  our  own  exertions,  soon  afforded  hopes 
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of  his  recovery,  and  not  many  days  elapsed 
ere  he  recognised  his  friends  around  him, 
and  fervently  thanked  them  for  their  care 
and  attention.  He  recovered  slowly,  but 
kept  a  profound  silence,  with  respect  to  the 
cause  and  circumstances  of  his  recent  disas- 
ter ;  nay,  he  even  seemed  to  shrink  from  it 
with  disUke,  if  it  were  ever  so  slightly 
touched  on.  My  father  did  not  choose  to 
speak  expressly  to  him  ahout  it,  as  he  was 
now  of  age  and  might  not  perhaps  pa- 
tiently bear  censure  or  reproof.  Yet  he 
did  not  forget  that  duty  which  he  owed  to 
his  nephew,  but  in  a  general  though  forci- 
ble manner,  warned  him  of  the  direful  re- 
sults of  domineering  passion.  This  Mai* 
colm  bore  rather  patiently,  and  we  were  all 
satisfied,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  recent  disaster,  he  had  re- 
ceived by  it  a  lesson  of  prudence  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten. 

**  When  he  became  convalescent,  I  was 
unavoidably  a  good  deal  in  his  company; 
and  as  he  grew  stronger,  and  the  painiiil 
impression  of  his  recent  sufiering  wore  off 
his  mind,  he  conversed  freely  and  chetf" 
fully  with  me.  I  could  not  help  beinS 
struck  with  the  extent  of  his  reading,  and 
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i^ersatility  of  his  talent ;  his  powers  of 
I  were,  to  my  inexperience,  dmost  sa- 
uman  ;  and  though  I  have  since  learned 
due  them  less  highly,  yet  have  I  seldom 
one  more  gifted  or  more  capable  of 
oying  his  gifts  for  good  or  evil,  though 
ppily  his  natural  disposition  led  him 
rds  the  latter. 

Devoted  as  my  heart  was  to  another, 
iscinating  manners  produced  no  further 
than  admiration,  with  a  fear  that  so 
I  talent  would  either  be  allowed  to 
ber  in  inactivity,  or  be  perverted  to 
lievous  purposes .  I  do  not  say  that ,  had 
olm  returned  home  and  found  me  alto- 
T  disengaged,  I  might  not  for  a  time 
forgotten  the  prudent  suggestions  of 
ital  love,  and  have  been  led  to  enter- 
something  more  than  admiration  for 
rowess  ;  but  situated  as  I  was,  and  on 
ve  of  being  united  to  the  man  of  my 
choice,  there  was  not  only  a  sufficient 
1  over  my  affections,  but  I  found  it 
Pol  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  as 
d  check  any  approaches  to  a  passion, 
is  part,  which  could  never  be  returned 
le.  I  did  not  choose  to  inform  him 
y  engagement ;  and  I  can  scarcely  as- 
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sign  a  reason  for  it,  farther  than  tb 
Inctance  which  the  female  mind  fe 
such  cases  to  speak  to  any  male 
on  this  the  most  delicate  and  engn 
object  of  life. 

"There  was,  however,  an  nndefinc 
prehension  on  my  mind  in  reference 
effect  which  such  an  announcement 
produce   on    the    violent    temper  c 
cousin. 

"  This  unpleasant  task  was  spared 
my  father,  who  took  an  early  oppor 
of  communicating  with    Malcolm  c 
subject.    The  announcement,  as  I 
quently  heard  from  my  father,  was  re 
by  him  with  the  greatest  astonishmei 
almost  horror.      He  seemed  altogetfa 
prepared  for  such  an  event,  and  was 
dumb  by  the  tidings  ;  on  which  he 
no   remark,    but    the    deep  and  po 
passions  of  his  nature  were  pourtra 
the  agonized  look  he  wore. 

''  Taking  advantage  of  my  father 
called  out  on  important  business,  he  li 
from  the  room  in  search  of  me.  I  haj 
at  the  time,  to  be  wsdking  at  some  di 
from  the  house,  and  having  searched 
one  of  my  usual  walks,  he  came  at 
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to  the  8pot  where  I  stood  contemplating  a 
iiobk  cascade,  and  watching  the  dashing 
tide  as  it  rushed,  and  foamed,  and  roared 
down  a  precipitous  and  broken  line  of  rocks, 
into  a  deep  ravine.  I  stood  on  the  very 
highest  projecting  rock,  gazing  into  the 
ibysg  below ;  I  had  no  thought,  no  feel- 
ingi  save  for  the  majestic  sight  before  me, 
nor  was  I  conscious  of  any  Irving  being  in 
the  vicinity,  but  myself.  Unnoticed,  there- 
fore, Malcolm  approached,  and  before  I  was 
aware  that  he  was  present,  much  less  that 
he  had  spoken,  his  hand  was  laid  forcibly 
on  my  arm.  I  started,  and  shrieked  with 
wdden  terror,  not  knowing  whence  the 
^eness  proceeded,  and  had  he  not  grasped 
lie  firmly,  I  should  have  fallen  into  the 
terent  beneath. 

''  Turning  round,  I  saw  his  face,  and  oh, 
I  shall  never  forget  the  terrific  expression, 
which  it  wore !  It  was  not  the  look  of  an 
•Massin  or  a  murderer,  nor  yet  of  hatred 
^  revenge ;  no,  it  was  a  combination  of 
^  that  is  terrific  in  human  passion,  ex- 
pvcased  through  its  index,  the  face.  It  was 
nhe  a  lowering  thunder  cloud — the  bosom 
of  ocean  ere  the  storm  rises  in  all  its  fury 
**^e  what  one  may  suppose  to  be  the 
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look  of  the  incumbent  skies,  ere  th( 
cano  bursts  forth,  and  sends  its  redgl 
flood  over  the  land.  There  were  con 
in  it  hatred  and  grief,  anger  and  fes 
sire  and  envy  ;  in  fact,  I  can  only  gi^ 
a  faint  idea  of  the  terrific  being  in 
presence  I  stood,  and  the  effect  whi 
produced  on  my  mind.  When  I  reo 
sufficiently  to  articulate,  I  said, 

'^  '  Malcolm,  what  means  this  8 
and  alarming  mood  in  which  you 
me?' 

"  Seeing  that  I  was  really  terrifi* 
grew  somewhat  calmer,  and  looking 
on  me,  replied : 

"  *  Cousin  Elizabeth,  pardon  my 
and  rudeness  ;  did  you  know 
feel,  and  what  a  burden  has  just 
heaped  upon  my  heart,  you  wo\ild  : 
me.  Come  then,  seat  yourself  he 
this  rock— you  tremble  and  look 
Wretch  that  I  am,  my  precipitant 
frightened  you,  forgive  me ;  and  list 
a  few  brief  moments  to  one  who  is  i 
very  verge  of  ruin,  almost  on  the  bi 
madness.' 

"I  seated  myself  as  he  desire( 
looked  inquiringly  to  him  for  a  sola^ 
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this  mystery.   He  tamed  upon  me  a  search- 
ing glance,  and  said : 

"  'Elizabeth,  Lord  Denbigh  has  just  told 
me  you  are  engaged  to  another,  whom  you 
have  met  in  my  absence.  Is  it  so  ?  Oh  ! 
deny  it,  and  my  heart  shall  bless  you. 
Tell  me,  it  is  not  so.  You  know  that  I 
have  loved,  do  love  you,  and  that  you  are 
to  me  every  thing  ;  I  cannot,  I  will  not  part 
^tji  you  thus.' 

"  Shocked  at  the  abrupt  manner  of  the 
question,  I  paused  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
Wid  consider  how  I  should  best  reply  with- 
out adding  to  the  excitement  under  which 
belaboured. 

"*You  will  not  then  answer  me,  or  you 
^ould  disclaim  this  connexion.  You  were 
forced  to  accept  the  offer  of  Viscount  Kinal- 
JUeaky  by  ambitious  parents,  and  your 
heart  went  not  with  your  words.* 

"  I  felt  that  a  reply ,  and  a  decided  one, 
^5tt  called  for ;  and,  therefore,  assuming  as 
uiuch  calmness  as  I  could,  I  said  : 

"  *  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  affianced  to 
Viscount  Kinalmeaky  not  by  the  influence 
^  my  respected  parents,  but  by  my  own 
uubiassed  choice.     I  met,  and  loved  him 
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dearly  as  man  was  ever  loved  ;  and  I  can- 
not repent  of  that  preference.' 

'^  He  started  from  the  seat  which  he  occu- 
pied heside  me,  and  looked  on  me  with 
a  mingled  glance  of  sorrow  and  anger. 
*  What/  replied  he,  *  and  can  you  tell  me 
this  ?  —You,  on  whom  my  whole  heart  was 
set — ^you,  whom  I  have  ever  made  the 
object  of  almost  adoration.  And  can  yoa 
consign  me  to  misery  and  despair  for  an 
acquaintance  of  yesterday,  a  mushroom 
nobleman  ?' 

"  Stung  by  this  last  ungenerous  remaA, 
I  replied  with  haughtiness,  *  I  am  not  bound 
to  render  an  account  of  my  conduct  to  any 
one  but  my  parents,  much  less  can  I  res- 
pect the  motives  of  a  relative,  who  so  un^ 
generously  wounds  my  feelings  by  paltry 
taunts  upon  one,  whose  title  is  the  leaat 
merit  he  possesses ;  nor,  was  I  bound  to 
divine  a  preference  on  the  part  of  my  cou- 
sin, which  was  shown  only  in  the  common 
civilities  of  life ;  and  which,  had  I  known 
it,  though  ever  so  flattering,  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  agr^ 
able.' 

^*  *  You  speak  coolly,  very  coolly,  Madam, 
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d  he,  with  an  ironical  smile.  '  you  have 
m  schooled  in  the  court.  I  thought  you 
I  a  heart,  but,  oh !  how  have  I  been  de- 
lved I  You  could  not  divine  my  attach- 
Qt  towards  you  ;  be  it  so :  and  my  ad- 
sses  could  never  be  agreeable?  No 
bt,  for  a  coronet  was  not  on  my  brow 
atch  your  wayward  fancy—' 
I  interrupted  him  here  by  rising,  and 
imptorily  refusing  to  hear  more.  '  You 
3  forgotten  yoiu*self,  Malcolm,  and  sunk 
he  level  of  a  low  reviler.  Farewell,  a 
I  may  come  when  you  will  think  better 
er  to  whom  you  now  impute  such  un- 
thy  motives.' 

I  turned  and  walked  hastily  towards 
castle,  while  he  stood  as  if  stupified, 
incapable  of  motion.  I  saw  him  not 
n.  That  very  evening  he  departed  we 
Rr  not  whither,  nor  did  he  bid  adieu  to 
member  of  the  family. 
For  some  time  we  could  not  ascertain 
re  he  was,  but  at  length  accounts 
bed  us  indirectly,  that  he  had  arrived 
London,  and  entered  on  a  career  of 
ionable  dissipation.  We  heard,  from 
^  to  time,  of  his  wild  revels  amongst 
young  nobility  and  gentry  about  Uie 
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court.  His  manners  and  connexioDi 
gained  him  access  to  the  highest  circles, 
where  he  hecame  a  leading  star ;  but  hifl 
ungovernable  temper  brought  him  into 
many  quarrels,  and  frequent  duels  were  the 
result. 

"  This  might  have  passed  off  well  enoughi 
but  some  of  the  court  favourites  made  un- 
favourable representations  of  him  to  our 
gracious  Monarch.  And,  after  severe  r^ 
proofs  conveyed  to  him  by  persons  in 
office,  he  at  length  engaged  in  a  quar- 
rel in  the  very  precincts  of  the  court, 
and  left  his  adversary  severely  wounded 
The  consequence  was  banishment  from  the 
capital  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  ^ 
not  of  death. 

•*  He  retired  chagrined  and  indignant,  J 
bankrupt  in  property,  and  almost  in  cto 
racter,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  perstHM 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  injured  hto 
and  eventually  turning  his  hostility  agains 
the  courtiers,  on  the  Monarch  himself;  k* 
seized  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  some  o 
those  rebellious  proceedings  which  wen 
then  just  commencing  in  his  native  couu 
try ;  but  the  arm  of  the  law  was  then  sufi 
cient  to  reach  the  offenders,  and  Malcobu 
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igst  others,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Ire- 
where  he  took  refuge  with  some  of 
nalcontents  in  the  north;  and  from 
^riody  to  the  day  when  he  was  brought 
3  me  a  prisoner,  I  knew  not  what  had 
his  fate..  He  is  now,  I  fear,  irre- 
.bly  lost;  for,  he  is  determined  to 
irere  in  this  unholy  rebellion.  And,  oh! 
a  noble  mind  is  wrecked  in  him  by 
verwhelming  flood  of  passion  which 
IS  his  better  reason !  Yet,  he  can  be 
too,  where  his  own  immediate  and 
nal  feelings  are  not  concerned,  and, 
"ore,  I  fear  he  may  yet  cause  the 
)n  of  much  blood  ere  this  rebellion 
Diates. 

lovL  see,  then,  my  dear  girl,"  said 
Elizabeth  kindly,  "that  your  own 
sense  has  enabled  you  to  decide  on 
is  right  in  reference  to  my  unhappy 
Q ;  and,  though  the  struggle  has  cost 
3ain,  yet  you  have  your  reward  in  the 
iousness  of  doing  your  duty  to  your- 
jTour  parents,  your  country,  and  your 
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ima's  ear  had  caught  every  syllable  of 
arief,  but  to  her  deeply  interesting 
five  of  her  friend.     She  had  listened 
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viith.  a  beating  heart  to  the  gentle  admoi 
tions  of  that  friend ,  and  though  she  f 
humbled,  yet  there  was  no  degradation 
her  having  loved  one  who,  even  with  all  1 
faults,  possessed  so  many  noble  qualiti 
and  so  cultivated  a  mind.  Tears  started 
her  eyes  as  she  faltered  out  her  thanks  i 
Lady  Elizabeth  for  her  kindness  in  con 
municating  to  her  this  narrative,  and  sh 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  should  not  b 
found  unworthy  of  the  good  opinion  of  he 
friend. 

"Fear  it  not,  my  sweet  Emma,"  sai 
she  cheerfully,  "  you  have  already  display© 
a  greatness  of  mind  which  may  be  wd 
envied.  But  I  will  not  flatter  vou.  Come 
then,  now  that  we  have  this  matter  over 
let  us  walk,  for  the  day  is  fine,  and  we  shal 
look  forth  from  the  walls  of  this  loyal  litd 
fortress.  How  know  we  but  I  shall  see  m; 
good  Lord  coming,  and  how  glad  shall  I  b 
to  introduce  you  to  him  I  If  you  admir 
him  half  as  much  as  I  do,  I  fear  me  yo^ 
will  lose  your  heart  as  I  did;  but  tha 
must  not  be,  Emma,  and  you  are  to  lool 
on  him  only  as  any  common-place  mortal 
Don't  blush  so,  child  ;  go,  now,  and  let  uj 
prepare  for  our  walk,   the  freah  air  tril 
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refresh  us  both  after  our  tedious  conversa- 
tion." 

Emma  was  soon  ready,  and  both  issued 
forth  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze  on  the 
ramparts,  where  they  continued  to  walk 
and  converse  for  some  time.  The  longing 
heart  of  the  faithful  wife  was,  however, 
disappointed  in  its  hope  of  seeing  him  who 
engrossed  her  whole  affection.  He  came 
not  that  day  nor  the  next,  for  the  important 
affairs  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
occupied  his  attention,  and  that  of  the  old 
Earl  and  other  loyalists,  longer  than  they 
had  expected. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  subjugation  of  the  rebellious  clans  in 
the  south  and  west  was  gradually  proceed- 
ing, and  for  many  miles  round  the  town 
there  was  scarcely  any  opposition,  save 
detached  and  predatory  parties  of  rebels 
which  acted  without  concert,  and  were  influ- 
enced more  by  a  desire  of  plunder  than  any 
other  causes.  Captain  Stawel  was  active  in 
subduing  and  dispersing  these  in  one  direc- 
tion and  Mr.  Cavendish  in  another,  and  in 
this  business  the  spy  was  of  important  ser- 
vice in  tracing  them  to  their  haunts  and 
frustrating  their  plans.  He  appeared  to  be 
now  entirely  reconciled  to  his  countrymen, 
and  though  Mr.  Cavendish  or  any  man  pos- 
sessing an  honourable  mind  could  never 
feel  any  degree  of  cordiaUty  towards  him, 
yet  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
to  his  family  and  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
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interested,  made  him  more  friendly  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

It  was  at  this  period  understood  that 
^  Cowig,  who  had  been  driven  from  Dun- 
^oriy,  was  with  some  others  raising  a  force 
^^d  endeavouring  to  make  head  in  the  west, 
^d  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  crush  them 
"rfore  they  could  attain  sufficient  strength  to 
attempt  any  serious  annoyance.  For  this 
Purpose,  Captain  Stawel  set  out  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  horse  and  foot,  to  attack 
^d  disperse  the  rebels  wherever  they  might 
"C  found.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  spy 
^  one  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
tod  without  whom  he  could  not  be  certain 
of  that  complete  success  which  was  desir- 
able. For  some  days  they  continued  their 
^^iarch,  till  they  penetrated  far  into  the 
^derpart  of  the  country ,  where  they  had  in- 
formation the  enemy  were,  and  here  they 
baited,  till  their  emissary  should  proceed  to 
'^nnoitre  the  Irish  leaguer.  He  set  out 
towards  the  evening  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Peasant,  expecting  to  be  able  to  bring 
tidmgs  of  the  enemy,  that  if  possible  they 
^ht  be  overpowered  and  taken,  ere  they 
^ere  aware  of  the  English  being  in  that 
^^arter.    The  night,  however,  passed  and 
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there  were  no  tidings  of  him ;  noon 
proaching,  and  Captain   Stawel   I 
dread  treachery,    and  fearing  a 
thought  better  to  move  on,  at  all  ri 
seek  the  Irish  in  their  retreat. 

Accordingly,  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  party  moved  forw 
tiously.  But  on  that  morning  a  s< 
enacted  in  the  Irish  camp  which  \ 
one  of  those  so  prevalent  in  that 
barbarity.  The  unfortunate  spy  in 
charge  of  his  dangerous  office  h; 
trated  amongst  the  enemy,  who  we 
more  remote  than  he  had  anticipa 
as  the  hour  was  late  when  he  had 
himself  on  the  points  he  wished  I 
tain,  he  preferred  taking  up  his 
the  night  in  a  mud  cabin,  on  the 
of  the  rebel  force,  with  a  small  ps 
occupied  it.  Overcome  by  fatif 
thinking  himself  safe  in  his  disguis 
down  to  sleep,  and  continued  so  t 
ing,  when  O^Cowig  and  others,  wh( 
ceived  some  information  of  the  En 
ing  in  that  quarter  of  the  countrj 
aroused  their  followers  and  endeav 
prepare  for  defence.  In  going  re 
different  points  of  his  scattered  f 
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^ghted  on  the  hut  where  the  spy  lay  still 
^leep  with  those  who  had  sheltered  him. 
The  chief  entered,  and  looking  upon  the 
sleepers,  awoke  them  with  no  very  gentle 
tones.  The  spy  started  up,  his  eyes  en- 
countered O'Cowig's,  and  he  saw  that  his 
doom  was  sealed,  for  that  brutal  leader 
looked  on  him  with  a  scowl  of  triumphant 
hatred. 

"  Seize  that  traitor,"  said  he  to  his  fol- 
lowers, "  that  is  the  reptile  who  has  ruined 
our  cause,  and  driven  us  from  our  homes 
^d  castles.  By  heaven,  he  shall  feel  all 
the  fury  of  my  vengeance  this  day,  and 
every  limb  shall  quiver  with  agony  ;  seize, 
and  drag  him  forth.*' 

The  command  was  soon  obeyed,  the  un- 
^py  man  was  dragged  forth  from  the  hut 
auud  shouts  of  savage  triumph.  He  uttered 
^o  remonstrance,  for  his  tongue  cleaved  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  in  the  agony  of 
terror  drops  of  cold  perspiration  flowed 
^Wn  his  pallid  cheeks.  The  tidings  soon 
*P^ad  amongst  the  entire  mass,  and  all 
^^e  crowding  round  to  look  on  and  ridi- 
^^  the  miserable  captive.  He  was  dragged 
Awards  to  the  centre  of  the  encampment, 
^'l^Qise  was  a  vacant  space  in  which  the 
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whole  party  stopped,  till  they  should  he 
the  decision  of  their  leader  in  reference 
the  captive,  who  stood  trembling  in  t 
midst  of  them. 

The  place  in  which  they  were  was  a  w: 
and  mountainous  tract,  for  the  most  p2 
barren  and  uncultivated.*  There  was  akii 
of  amphitheatre  surrounded  by  craggyand  ii 
regular  lines  of  rocks,  rising  up  to  a  cods 
derable  height ;  the  ridges  were  bare  and  pai 
tially  bleached  by  the  rains ;  here  and  ther 
was  a  projecting  cliff,  covered  with  scant; 
moss  and  lichens,  relieved  at  intervals  b; 
deep  fissures  and  a  few  wild  shrubs  growioj 
from  them.  The  enclosed  space  was  pax 
tially  overspread  with  huge  stones  of  dil 
ferent  sizes,  and  supported  by  these,  or  seal 
tered  between  them,  were  the  temporar 
sheds  or  huts  which  the  wretched  kerns  ha 
hastily  raised  to  shelter  them  from  tb 
weather.  In  another  quarter  were  th 
cattle  which  they  had  plundered  for  thei 
sustenance ;  some  cropping  a  scanty  mei 
amongst  the  rocks,  and  some  l]dng  doiv 
exhausted  by  hunger,  and  only  waitifl 
for  the  knife.  The.  savage  looks  and  bB 
naked  figures  of  two  or  three  hundred  f^ 
sants,  the  hoarse  laughter^  the  barbaroc 
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shouts,  the  brandished  weapons  and  the 
savage  gesticulations,  combined  with  the 
wildness  of  the  scene,  presented  altogether  a 
picture  which  could  scarcely  be  equalled  for 
engrossing  interest. 

O'Cowig,  in  a  short  and  truculent  haran- 
gue informed  his  auditors,  who  and  what 
the  prisoner  was,  and  the  crimes  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  and  then  told  them 
they  were  at  liberty  to  torment  him  as  they 
pleased,  so  as  to  prolong  his  agonies  to  the 
Wmost  pitch.  A  shout  of  savage  triumph  was 
^sed,  and  all  prepared  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  gratification  offered  to  their  barbarous 
appetites  for  cruelty.  They  soon  rent  off 
every  particle  of  clothing  from  his  body,  and 
he  stood  before  them  naked  and  trembling. 
Once  he  appealed  to  the  chief,  and  with  a 
half  choking  voice  entreated  mercy,  but  he 
tnrned  away  with  a  sardonic  laugh.  The 
tormentors  came  around  and  pinched  him 
till  every  part  of  his  body  became  livid; 
this  he  bore  with  comparative  patience ;  but 
then  they  took  their  skeins  and  other  sharp 
^struments,  and  punctured  his  skin  in 
^very  part,  till  he  was  covered  with  little 
streams  of  blood.  The  unhappy  wretch 
S^oaned  and  writhed  about  in  agony,  while 
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the  demoniac  laugh  of  his  tormentors 
drowned  his  cries.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
thev  hastened  to  the  fires  which  burned  in 
the  huts  around,  and  bringing  thence  bits  of 
woods  and  stubble,  applied  the  burning 
points  to  his  wounded  fiesh,  till  the  fire  was 
extinguished  in  the  trickling  blood.  In  the 
extremity  of  his  sufferings,  he  cried  to 
O'Cowig  in  mercy  to  shoot  or  stab  him,  to 
do  any  thing  which  would  rid  him  of  life 
speedily  ;  but  he  heeded  him  not,  and  con- 
tinued to  stand  near  exulting  in  the  diaboli- 
cal work.  The  victim  next  burst  from  his  tor- 
mentors and  ran  a  few  paces,  but  was  soon 
overtaken  and  subjected  to  renewed  tor- 
ture.  His  yells  now  rose  piercingly  above  the 
savage  shouts  of  the  tormentors  -,  the  wild 
birds  were  roused  from  their  coverts,  the 
crows  and  ravens  sailed  over  head  uttering 
shrill  cries,  and  the  babel-like  din  rent  the 
air.  The  prisoner  cast  himself  on  the 
ground  and  writhed  from  side  to  side,  while 
the  torture  continued  unabated  ;  he  started 
to  his  feet,  and  seized  one  of  the  crowd, 
whose  face  he  rent  with  his  teeth,  but  he 
was  soon  dragged  away  and  his  teeth 
dashed  in  by  the  blows  of  a  club.  Exhausted 
by  his  sufferings,  he  lay  almost  insensible. 
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^d  the  barbarians  slacked  their  tortures, 

tliinking  he  was  dead ;  but  when  he  mani- 

^<^sted  signs    of  returning    animation    the 

^ork  of  torture  was  renewed.     They  thrust 

Earning  brands  into  his  eyes  and  scooped 

^hem  out  of  their  sockets,   and  when   at 

^©ngth  they  were  tired  of  their  bloody  work, 

Some  proposed  to  bury  him  still  alive. 

The  suggestion  was  at  once  adopted :  a 

lH>le  was  soon  scraped  out  by  many  hands, 

*nd  the  prisoner  was  dragged  towards  it. 

W^hen  he  felt  himself  placed  in  the  earth, 

^tidthe  damp  clay  thrown  over  his  body 

^nd  extremities,  he  made  one  more  effort 

^ud  started  up,  but  he  was  quickly  forced 

<lown  again,  and  two  or  three  of  the  mis- 

^^reants  jumped  upon  his  body  while  the 

others  heaped  the  soil  upon  him.     So  intent 

^ere  they   on  the   work,  that    they   had 

Neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  thing  else, 

^nd  were    quite  unconscious    of  the   ap- 

ptX)ach  of  the  party  of  English    towards 

them ;  but,  whilst  they  were   occupied   as 

^€  have  just  mentioned,  the  discharge  of 

fifty  fire-arms,  in  a  well  directed  and  fatal 

Volley,  stretched  at  least  a  man  for  every 

*>^et  on  the  earth,  so  crowded  were  they 
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O'Cowig  started,  with  a  roar  of  agony, 
from  his  fiendish  contemplation  of  the 
bloody  vengeance  he  had  ordered.  But  be- 
fore he  and  his  followers  could  recover  from 
their  panic,  a  second  volley  thinned  their 
numbers,  and  the  chief  himself  sprung  from 
the  ground  and  fell  prostrate  on  his  face, 
shot  through  the  heart.  The  assailants  now 
rushed  on,  but  the  wretched  kerns  fled 
shrieking  in  all  directions  ;  they  were  pur- 
sued and  cut  down  without  mercy,  and  but 
few  escaped  to  tell  of  that  bloody  day. 

Captain  Stawel  rode  up  to  the  centre, 
desirous  to  ascertain  the  work  on  which 
the  rebels  had  been  so  intently  occupied. 
He  looked  on  the  half-filled  grave,  and  saw 
the  mutilated  face  still  uncovered ;  but, 
while  he  gazed  on  it  there  was  a  convulsive 
heaving  of  the  clay ;  it  moved,  and  the 
horrible  corpse  raised  a  smothered  groan, 
a  convulsive  quivering  seized  his  limbs,  and 
they  sunk  back  again  stiffened  and  senseless 
as  the  soil  where  he  lay.  Shocked  at  this 
horrible  sight.  Captain  Stawel  made  in- 
quiries of  some  of  the  wounded  wretches 
who  lay  near,  who  the  deceased  was,  as,  in 
the  begrimed  and  mutilated  state  in  which  he 
lay,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recognise 
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the  spy.  When  Captain  Stawel  ascertained 
the  fact,  he  could  only  cover  the  poor  corpse 
^th  earth,  and  hide  the  miserable  remains. 
The  league  was  now  completely  broken 
up,  and  the  English  returned  to  town  to 

Enounce  the  perfect  success  of  their  enter- 
prise. 

Captain  Stawel  was  received  by  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  with  courtesy  and  thanks. 
She  was  aware  of  his  attachment  to  her 
prot^g^e,  and,  therefore,  felt  desirous  to 
hring  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as 
'^ot  to  infringe  the  sensitive  delicacy  of 
Emma.  This  she  was  now  able  to  do, 
hy  announcing  to  her  the  important  service 
^bich  her  lover  had  just  achieved,  and  stat- 
^g  that  she  had  invited  him  to  dinner 
that  day. 

£mma  heard  the  announcement  of  her 
friend  with  calmness,  but  made  no  remark. 
She  prepared  to  meet  Captain  Stawel  as  one 
^hom  she  must  respect  and  esteem,  but 
Persuaded  herself  that  he  could  be  nothing 
^ore  to  her,  even  though  she  should  com- 
ply with  her  parents'  wishes,  and  become 
his  wife.  They  met  without  much  em- 
harrassment,  and  in  the  animated  conversa- 
tion of  her  lover,  Emma  began  to  forget 
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her  troubles,  and  to  admit  the  possibility 
that  he  might  become  something  more  to 
her  than  a  friend.  The  evening  passed  with 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  delighted  to  find  Enmia  join  cheeiMy 
in  conversation.  Captain  Stawel  returned 
next  morning  to  his  charge,  more  disposed 
than  he  had  been,  for  some  time,  to  feel 
satisfied  with  himself  and  Emma. 

Letters  arrived    next    day    from  Uffi 
Kinalmeaky,   stating   that    the   important 
afiairs  in  which  he  was  occupied,  and  the 
dangerous  state  of  the   northern  district, 
together  with  the  expectation  of  the  returtt 
of  the  rebels  from  Limerick,  so  occupied 
his  attention,  that  he  feared  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  see  his  lady  for  sd^^ 
time.     The  tidings  were  a  source  of  de^P 
affliction  to  Lady  Elizabeth.    The   scpa- 
ration  from  her  husband  seemed  to  be  ^' 
definitely  prolonged,   and  the  danger    ^ 
which  he  was,  enhanced  the  pain  of  absea^ 
She  would  not  have  so  much  regarded  the 
danger  had  she  been  present  with  him  ;  ** 
real  affection,  though  not  accompanied  wi^ 
ability  to  be  of  service,   will  imagine    ^^ 
presence  a  safeguard,  as  the  parent  bi^ 
dreads  more  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ^^ 
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its  young  while  she  is  away,  though  her 
presence  could  be  no  protection  to  them. 

Thus  it  was  with  her,  whose  life  and 
lutppiness  were  wrapped  up  in  her  husband, 
ind  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  see  him 
bonoared  and  respected.  She  wrote,  ex- 
pressing her  ardent  desire  to  go  and  share 
his  dangers,  stating  the  important  results 
which  had  attended  the  operations  of  the 
royalists  in  the  southern  district,  request- 
ing permission  to  join  him  in  Youghal, 
and  suggesting  the  propriety  of  committing 
the  charge  of  the  town  to  Mr.  Cavendish  or 
Captain  Stawel.  But,  before  an  answer  could 
wive,  certain  tidings  were  brought  that 
the  rebel  army,  having  taken  Limerick,  had 
returned  into  the  county  Cork,  and  had 
commenced  the  siege  of  Liscarrol.  This 
^^  sufficient  to  decide  the  wavering  reso- 
lution of  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  she  resolved 
^u  joining  her  husband,  at  any  risk.  Mr. 
Cavendish  was,  therefore,  sent  for,  the  town 
S^^en  in  charge  to  him ;  and  a  small,  but 
chosen  body  of  horse  appointed  to  escort 
*he  lady  to  Youghal. 

When  her  determination  was  made 
known,  Emma  expressed  her  desire  to  ac- 
company her  kind  friend,  and  share  her 
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danger.  Surprised  at  such  a  wish,  Lady 
Kinalmeaky  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her 
from  it ;  but  in  vain,  she  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  any  thing  but  a  positive  com- 
mand, which  she  would  not  enforce  unless 
Emma's  father  required  it,  for  her  affection 
for  her  young  friend  was  of  the  strongest 
kind. 

Mr.  Cavendish,  who  immediately  re- 
moved his  family  into  the  town,  was  soon 
informed,  of  this  resolution,  and  though 
both  the  father  and  mother  felt  the  deepest 
anxiety,  and  even  fear  on  Emma's  account, 
yet,  on  reflection,  they  deemed  it  better  to 
let  her  go  than  to  thwart  her  inclination 
on  such  a  subject,  just  after  she  had  given 
so  decisive  a  proof  of  her  superior  sense  and 
self-control.  They,  therefore,  with  much 
reluctance  agreed  to  let  her  go,  satisfied 
that  but  for  the  danger  which  threatened 
from  the  rebels  in  her  journey,  she  would 
be  not  only  as  safe  with  her  patroness  as 
she  could  be  at  home,  but  in  the  hands  of 
one  whose  prudence  and  discretion  would 
confirm  her  in  those  honourable  and  deli- 
cate principles  of  action,  which  had  already 
produced  such  important  results. 

Captain  Stawel  was  invited  to  attend  the 
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dy  Elizabeth  as  far  as  Cork,  and  then  to 
urn  to  his  charge.  And  this  trust  he 
«pted  with  alacrity,  not  only  on  account 
the  honour  it  conferred  upon  him,  but 
ause  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  con- 
siDg  with  Emma,  now  that  he  was  on  the 
Qt  of  being  separated  from  her  for  some 
e.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the 
jT  thought  of  separation,  and  the  possi- 
ty  of  never  seeing  her  again  were  suffi- 
A  to  renew  all  his  former  love,  and  make 
I  desirous  of  receiving  from  her  some 
rf  of  restoration  to  that  place  which  he 
ight  he  once  occupied  in  her  esteem, 
lie  departure  of  the  little  band  was  a 
tal  to  the  whole  population  to  assemble 
express  their  esteem  and  gratitude  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  noble  husband, 
dly  one  remained  within  doors,  and  the 
muring  voices  of  the  crowd  expressed 
deep  sense  of  obUgation  which  they 
Blessings  were  poured  on  her  head  as 
rode  along — the  ground  was  strewed 
i  flowers ;  prayers  for  her  safety  were 
red  aloud,  and  tears  of  sorrow,  deep  and 
rtfelt,  poured  down  the  cheeks  of  many 
ife  and  matron  when  they  saw  this  ten- 
and  delicate  woman,  who  had  been  to 
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them  during  her  sojourn  as  a  motl 
second  time  setting  out,  thus  poorl 
corted,  to  brave  the  perils  of  war  an 
fearful  chances  of  marauding  bandit 
join  her  husband. 

She  frequently  stopped  to  salute  or 
kind  word  to  those  whom  she  recog 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  so  many  were 
pressing  forward  to  kiss  her  hand,  or  c 
some  farewell  mark  of  recognition,  th{ 
progress  was  much  delayed  ere  she 
reach  the  gate.  It  was  not  without 
that  she  took  leave  of  this  affectionate 
pie,  and  when  she  had  passed  the 
turning  round  once  more  and  grac 
bending  her  head,  she  bade  them  fan 
put  spurs  to  her  palfrey,  and,  attendc 
her  escort,  set  off  at  a  quick  pace. 

For  some  miles  she  was  so  wraj 
in  her  own  thoughts,  that  Captain  St 
who  rode  by  the  side  of  Emma,  hai 
leisure  to  press  his  suit.  What  progn 
made,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  exac 
how  ardently  he  pleaded  his  cause  ;  1 
would  appear  that  he  was  so  occup 
the  subject,  that  he  did  not  choose  \ 
quire  whether  the  Lady  Elizabeth  i 
desire  his  company,  but  allowed  her ' 
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e  her  meditative  humour.  Nor  did 
Emma  reflect  that  her  friend  might 
•e  to  hear  her  voice  to  relieve  the  an- 
s  weight  which  pressed  upon  her  mind, 
it  was  only  when  the  lady  herself, 
ngth  recovered  from  her  reverie,  and 
I  called  the  gallant  leader  of  her  escort, 
he  remembered  there  was  another  duty 
ised  upon  him  besides  pleading  his 
5  with  her  beautiful  prot^g^e.  He  and 
la  were  soon  by  her  side ;  and  an  ani- 
d  conversation  commenced,  which  was 
3ch  a  nature  as  to  exhibit  Captain 
el's  powers  in  a  very  favourable  light, 
;o  enable  her  Ladyship  to  speak  subse- 
tly  to  Emma  in  terms  most  flattering 
r  lover. 

le  journey  passed  without  molestation 
e  travellers,  who  arrived  in  Cork  early 
evening,  and  stayed  there  for  the  night, 
next  morning  Captain  Stawel  re- 
Qtly  bade  them  farewell  to  return  to 
lost,  not  however  without  a  kindly 
1  from  Emma,  and  a  whisper  from  her 
ship  that  she  would  not  be  unmindful 
is  interest.  The  greater  part  of  the 
t,  which  had  come  from  Bandon,  re- 
id,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  a 
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troop  of  horse  from  Cork,  who  were  to  con- 
vey their  noble  charge  that  day  to  Youghd. 

Lady  Elizabeth  and  Emma,  now  left  to 
themselves,  found  sufficient  food  for  conver- 
sation, with  which  they  whiled  away  the 
tediousness  of  the  road,  in  subjects  of 
deeply  engrossing  interest  connected  with 
each,  and  in  which  they  were  both  mixed 
up. 

It  was  past  noon,  when  they  entered  a 
narrow  road  enclosed  between  steep  hills, 
and  overshadowed  by  tall  trees,  under  the 
shade  of  which  they  advanced  slowly,  en- 
joying the  delightful  coolness,  after  the  sul- 
try heat  of  a  midsummer  sun.  When  they 
had  entered  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains,  unapprehensive  of  danger,  the 
tramp  of  horses  was  heard  behind  them  in 
full  speed,  and,  turning  round,  they  saw  a 
dense  body  of  well-mounted  cavalry,  neariy 
four  times  their  number,  following  closely 
after  them. 

Lady  Elizabeth's  immediate  friends 
pressed  round,  resolved  to  die  in  her  d^ 
fence ;  and  the  leader  of  the  Cork  troop 
drew  up  his  men  to  face  the  pursuers,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  stand  he  could* 
Not  in  the  least  daunted,  Lady  Elizabeth 
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d  to  view  the  approaching  enemy, 
isked  her  friends  if  they  thought  there 
I  probability  of  success  against  such  a 
►er.  They  replied  cheerfully,  that  there 
but  entreated  her  to  ride  a  short  dis- 

in  front,  that  she  and  her  young 
[  might  be  out  of  the  range  of  the  fire. 
g  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  ad- 
and  the  folly  of  remaining  where  she 
be  of  no  service,  she  was  preparing  to 
ly,  when  the  pursuers  halted,  and  one 
dr  leaders  advanced,  making  demon- 
)ns  of  a  pacific  character. 
3tain  Herrick  observed  the  movement, 
dvanced  to  meet  him,  narrowly  scan- 
lis  appearance ;  but  he  wore  his  hat 
led  over  his   brow,   and  a  miUtary 

drawn  up  about  his  face,  so  as  to 
only  part  of  his  countenance  visible. 

come,"  said  he,  *'to  prevent  the 
3n  of  blood.  We  are  all  a  wellrarmed 
verwhelming  force,  and  you  have  no 
le  of  resisting  us;  I  call  on  you, 
ibre,  to  surrender." 

^ever,"  replied  the  other  firmly, 
le  a  man  of  us  remains  alive,  shall  we 
Qder  to  traitors  and  rebels.  Do  your 
,  we  defy  you." 
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The  other  smiled  scomMly,  and  said, 
"  You  will  speak  in  another  tone  should  we 
put  it  to  the  proof ;  hut  I  believe  you  have 
not  authority  to  command  here.  May  I 
speak  with  yonder  lady,  perhaps  she  may  be 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  reason/' 

"  I  cannot  permit  you  to  speak  to  her ; 
she  is  entrusted  to  my  care,  and  I  must 
answer  for  her  safety." 

"  I  much  doubt/*  replied  he,  "  but  a 
more  prudent  choice  might  have  been 
made ;  yet  I  cannot  waste  time.  Mark  me. 
Sir  Captain,  I  war  not  with  women.  I  am 
alone  amongst  your  men,  permit  me  to  speak 
to  that  lady,  or  bear  the  blame  of  the 
disastrous  consequences." 

Captain  Herrick  reflected  a  moment,  and 
then  said  :  "  You  may  proceed  Sir,  I  shall 
not  prevent  you  further."  The  other, 
putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  was  in  a  minute 
by  the  side  of  Lady  EUzabeth,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  Emma,  he  bowed  low  and  said : 

"  You  are  but  poorly  attended.  Lady,  con- 
sidering the  perils  of  your  journey;  are  you 
disposed  to  surrender  yourself  and  your 
escort  to  the  powerful  force  which  I  com- 
mand, or  let  them  try  the  chance  of  a  bloody 
encounter  with  six  times  their  number?" 
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"For  myself,  Sir,"  replied  she  proudly, 
"  J  fear  nothing.  I  will  share  the  fate  of  my 
gallant  friends  if  they  are  disposed  to  con- 
test the  matter,  for  I  will  never  agree  to 
yield  to  any  numher  of  rehels,  how  nume- 
rous soever  they  he." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  Lady,  and  worthy  of 
?our  name ;  hut  have  you  no  concern  for 
)thers;  here  is  a  young,  and,  methinks, 
I  more  fearful  damsel,  does  she  share  in 
^our  heroic  sentiments  ?" 

"Alas!"  said  she,  looking  fondly  on 
Jmma,  "my  sweet  friend,  that  I  should 
lave  brought  you  from  your  parents  and 
ilunged  you  into  this  danger ;  and  yet  if 
he  possess  the  spirit  of  her  ancestors,  if 
ier  father's  blood  flow  in  her  veins,  she 
rill  not  blench  even  from  this  peril ;  she 
^  already  felt  what  it  is  to  be  in  the 
ower  of  rebels." 

"You  may  spare  your  ungracious  epi- 
hets,  Lady,"  said  the  other  sharply ;  and 
hen  addressing  himself  to  Emma,  asked, 
'  are  you  too  resolved  to  sacrifice  your  life, 
■ather  than  yield  to  an  honourable  foe  ?" 

**  Ihave  had,"  answered  she  boldly,  "but 
ittle  reason  to  laud  their  honour  or  courtesy, 
^  I  am  not  disposed  to  trust  them  again. 
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No,  rather  let  me  die  than  fall  into  l^ttf 
hands !     My  dearest  friend,"  ssdd  she,  a&' 
dressing  Lady  Elizabeth,    **  doubt  not  m^ 
firmness,  and  rest  assured  my  father  "vnU 
not  grudge  his  child  in  such  a  cause,  bu^ 
will    deem  her  honoured   in    dying    mi 
her  benefactress." 

"  Said  I  not  so,"  replied  the  lady  in 
tone  of  triumph,  "  my  generous,  my  nol 
girl,  would  that  I  could  save  you  at  the  ri 
of  anything  but  the  honour  of  my  Ki 
and  country.     Gro,  Sir,  we  are  prepared.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  eovoy  paused  awhile,  and  then 
looking  towards  Emma,  said,  ''  Was  there 
no  redeeming  trait  in  those  men  you  picture 
in  such  harsh  terms  ;  was  there  not  one  who 
could  claim  exemption  from  the  general 
charge  of  dishonour  and  rudeness  ?" 

She  hlushed,  held  down  her  head,  hut 
made  no  reply.  The  speaker  then  looked 
at  her  companion,  and  said,  in  an  altered 
tone,  "  Cousin  Elizabeth  I"  The  lady 
started,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Good  God,  it  is  he 
again ;  oh  that  I  should  live  to  see  this  day ! 
Do  with  us  as  you  please  ;  would  to  God, 
however,  that  this  base  office  had  been  in 
other  hands  than  his  whom  I  once  so  highly 
esteemed,  and  who  has  the  same  blood 
flowing  in  his  veins  as  I  have  !  Go,  Mal- 
colm,  complete  your  work,  and  may  God 
Ibrgive  you." 

Emma  heard  these  words  and  trembled  in 

TOI..    II.  N 
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him.  He  then  rode  forward  to  join  the 
ladies,  and  giving  a  signal,  they  advanced 
as  before,  followed  by  the  insoi^nt  ((act. 
For  a  time  they  rode  on  in  silence,  which 
was  at  last  broken  by  Malcolm  saying,  "  I 
presume,  cousin,  that  you  have  taken  this 
young  lady,  whom  I  see  accompanying  y(Wf 
under  your  patronage.  I  was  not  aware 
you  even  knew  her." 

**  I  have  known  her  and  her  gaHtnt 
father  for  some  time,  and  I  value  her  as  a 
sister.  She  is  one  in  every  respect  deserviDg 
the  highest  esteem.'' 

He  sighed  heavily,  and  then  said;  "  Itoo 
know  her  to  be  what  you  say,  and  would 
crave  a  boon  of  you,  fair  cousin,  it  is  the  last, 
for  we  shall  meet  no  more.  I  must  have  a 
few  minutes'  speech  with  that  lady  alone/* 

"  'Twere  better  not,"  replied  she  quicklyi 
'^  spare  yourself  and  her  so  useless  a  pain." 

'^  I  cannot  part  without  it ;  it  is  the  b^ 
effort  to— perhaps,  make  me  what  I  should 
be." 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  lady,  andd^ 
turned  her  horse's  head  towards  the  opfo- 
site  side  of  the  road,  whilst  Malcolm  jciofi 
Emma. 

"  Miss  Cavendish,"  said  he  in  a  soft  and 
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Wued  tone,  "  is  the  resolutioa  you  ex- 
(ssed  to  me  final,  or  may  I  hope  you  will 
nge  it  ?  I  presume  my  cousin  has  in^ 
ned  you  who  and  what  I  am/' 
!mma  replied,  composedly ,  '*  What  I  once 
ressed  on  that  painful  subject  can  never 
revoked,  press  me  no  further.  I  can 
bar  explain  nor  argue  the  matter." 
And  yet,"  replied  he,  "  I  know  that  I 
Qot  altogether  indi£ferent  to  you;  will 
then  sacrifice  yourself  to  one  who  fills 
Jace  in  your  heart  ?" 
This  is  notkind,"  she  answered  quickly; 
m  have  no  right  to  answer  for  my  feel- 
,  and  you  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
ce  which  has  placed  me  in  your  power 
3come  arbiter  of  my  conduct." 

I  do  not  presume,"  said  he  bitterly, 
account   for    variable   humours,  nor 

I I  venture  again  to  subject  myself  to  the 
onerous  charge  you  have  made.  Yet  a 
I  may  come,  proud  girl,  when  you  will 
it  that  you  have  judged  me  harshly, 
iwell,  I  shall  not  again  intrude." 

e  was  turning  away,  when  the  tones  of 
voice  again  made  him  pause.  "  I 
dd,  indeed,"  said  she,  '^  feel  my  misery 
"avated,  did  I  suppose  that  you,  my  deli- 
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verer,  and  the  deliverer  of  my  family,  Id 
me  mider  the  mifavourable  impression,  ths 
I  could  either  forget  your  kindness  or  I 
ungrateful ;  if,  then,  I  have  said  aii£^ 
which  wounds  your  feelings,  forgive  m 
I  shall  hope  and  pray  for  your  welfare ; 
shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  happiness,  Im 
— she  paused,  and  he  hastily  supplied  tl 
rest:  "There  it  must  end — enough ;n 
course  is  now  decided.  Adieu,  may  y( 
never  feel  the  blight  over  your  heart,  wfai 
for  years  has  rested  on  mine." 

He  reined  in  his  horse,  and  allow 
Emma  to  join  her  friend,  and,  during  t 
next  hour,  he  continued  to  ride  at  some  di 
tance  behind. 

They  soon  emerged  into  the  open  ooa 
try,  where  the  road  diverged  towards  t 
north  west,  while  the  eastern  branch  1 
to  Youghal.  Here  Malcolm  gave  soi 
directions  to  Captain  Herrick,  who  quid 
closed  in  his  files  and  caused  his  men 
increase  their  pace.  Meantime  Malcd 
joined  his  own  force,  and  entered  into  a  oo 
versation  with  the  other  leaders,  wbidi 
before  seemed  by  no  means  satisfiEU^tory 
them;  and  when  they  reached  the  toi 
Captain  Herrick  and  his  party  rode  on  in  fi 
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>n  theYoughal  road,  whilst  Malcolm's 
lalted  at  his  order.  He  addressed 
riefly,  saying,  that  under  the  cir- 
ices  he  deemed  it  more  prudent  not 
ien  themselves  with  prisoners,  as 
esence  would  be  immediately  neces« 
Liscarrol,  whither  they  must  forth^ 
>ceed,  now  that  they  had  sufficiently 
itred  the  enemy's  proceedings  in 
arter,  and  could  bring  important 
mce  to  General  Barry,  in  respect 
forces  assembled  by  the  royalists, 
ler  leaders  murmured  something 
is  being  made  accountable  for  his 
,  when  he  turned  and  said :  ^^  I  have 
u  before,  gentlemen,  that  I  would 
to  those  who  have  authority  to 
it,  but  not  to  you," 
IB  were  now  heard  amongst  the  men, 
ike  audibly  of  "  betraying  the  cause," 
wing  so  many  valuable  horses,  arms, 
Ltion  and  such  important  prisoners 
ost:  the  murmurs  increased,  and 
were  grasped,  with  every  demonstra- 
impending  violence.  Malcolm  saw 
m  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it ;  he 
Is  sword  and  advanced  towards  the 
irs,  who  slunk  back,  each  individual 
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fearing  the  pimishment  might  fall  on  himself* 
Still  the  tumult  was  not  appeased,  and  when 
the  word  was  given  to  march,  the  more 
timid  moved  onwards,  but  some  stood  still; 
advancing  to  the  nearest,  Malcolm  ordered 
him  to  proceed,  and  when  he  doggedly  re- 
fused, he  raised  his  arm  and  with  one  blow 
cleft  him  through  the  skull  to  the  very  chin. 
He  fell,  and  the  others  began  to  put  their 
horses  in  motion,  save  some  few  of  a  mote 
resolute  character,  who  drew  their  swords 
and  stood  on  their  guard.  Irritated  beyond 
endurance,  Malcohn  now  rode  furiously 
amongst  them,  and  cut  on  every  side.  I%( 
men  at  first  only  parried  his  blows,  hot 
then  one  and  another  struck  at  him,  whiW 
driven  to  madness  he  followed  up  his  attack 
The  other  leaders,  seeing  matters  come  t( 
this  extremity,  faintly  and  tardily  interfered 
but  it  was  too  late,  the  ill-fated  young  mai 
fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  breathed  oa 
his  last  without  one  pitying  eye  to  lool 
upon  his  dying  struggle.  Not  displeased  a 
being  thus  freed  from  the  superiority  of  oiw 
whose  religion  and  country  they  hated,  tb 
Irish  leaders  prepared  to  move  their  bao( 
forward,  having  first  cast  the  body  o 
Malcolm,  and  three,  whom  he  had  slaiOi 
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litch.  It  would  have  beea  danger- 
them  to  pursue  the  English,  for,  not 
niles  distant,  there  was  a  strong 
g;arrisoned  by  the  royal  forces,  and 
ot  unlikely  that  some  of  them  might 
n  this  quarter ;  therefore,  they  pur- 
lir  course,  and  in  two  days  joined 
h  army  at  liscarrol,  where  they 
:h  an  account  of  the  affray,  as  excul- 
lemselves,  and  cast  all  the  blame  on 
dered  Englishman. 

Elizabeth  and  her  friend  arrived 
L  Youghal,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
» had,  in  this  last  generous  act,  saved 
es  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  They 
leiyed  with  all  affection  by  the  aged 
lo  showed,  now  that  the  sun  of  life 
ing,  if  not  all  the  vigour,  at  least 
pirit  and  enterprise  of  youth,  and 
uhis  moment,  though  in  the  greatest 
)r  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  as 
.  and  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  as  when 
tideof  prosperity  poured  in  uponhim. 
lalmeaky  had  been  for  some  time  en- 
L  assisting  the  Lord  President  Inchi- 

coUecting  a  force  to  attack  the 
3W  occupied  in  the  siege  of  liscar- 
returned  to  Youghal  the  day  sub* 

N  3 
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sequent  to  his  lady's  arrivaL  ThoTi§l 
surprised  at  finding  her  before  him,  hi 
pleasure  on  account  of  her  safety,  and  thi 
gratification  of  meeting  her,  before  heexposei 
himself  to  the  danger  of  an  engagemea 
with  the  rebels  and  risked  life  and  all  ii 
the  great  cause  which  he  had  at  heart 
were  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  all  his  toils* 
The  few  hours,  which  they  had  to  spend 
together,  flew  quickly  by,  and  the  momeDt 
of  parting  came.  It  was  a  deeply  afifectiDg 
sight  to  view  that  parting  scene :  the  aged 
nobleman  (whose  two  gallant  sons,  both 
peers,  with  a  stripling  youth,  FraQcis 
Boyle,  were  engaged  in  that  struggle)} 
stood  before  the  door  of  his  mansion  bare- 
headed, with  his  grey  hairs  streaming  in  the 
breeze  ;  the  beautiful  and  high-minded  wife 
supported  by  her  young  friend  Emma  was 
there  too ;  composed,  indeed,  and  resigo^i 
though  her  heart  was  ready  to  break.  Other 
members  of  the  family  stood  near,  and  the 
whole  household  wjith  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  Youghal,  came  to 
see  the  well-beloved  and  dauntless  young 
nobleman  depart.  Amongst  the  many 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  there  was  not 
one  who   entertained   aught  but  affectioi^ 
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rds  his  person^  and  admiration  of  his 
^d  and  chiralrous  loyalty.  He  em- 
d  his  father  and  friends,  but  he  lin- 
a  moment  ere  he  could  bid  farewell  to 
loved  partner.  At  length,  he  summoned 
tion  for  this  scene,  the  most  trying  of 
3  cast  his  arms  around  her  as  she  has- 
to  his  embrace,  pressed  her  fondly  to 
3art,  and  fearing  to  trust  himself 
r,  committed  the  sobbing  wife  to  the 
of  his  father,  into  which  she  sunk 
g  and  helpless,  and  the  next  minute 
)  on  the  road  to  the  army,  attended 
faithful  followers. 

castle  of  liscarrol  was  situated  about 
lies  west  of  Buttevant,  on  the  borders 
;erick  ;  it  communicated  with  several 
(trongholds  by  a  line  of  fortifications, 
extended  some  miles  east  and  west, 
fitire  country,  on  both  sides,  was  a 
I,  perfectly  impassible  to  any  wheel 
e,  except  in  a  very  dry  summer,  and 
y  practicable  at  any  time  to  men  and 
The  castle  itself  consisted  of  a 
building  of  large  size  and  great 
.  exceedingly  strong  ;  around  this,  in 
rm  of  an  oblong  square,  extending 
ndred  and  twenty  feet  one  way,  and 
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two  hundred  and  forty  another,  was  a  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  with  six  towers  at  intervals, 
besides  various  other  buildings.  The  gate- 
way was  situated  in  a  large  and  strong 
tow^er,  and  besides  these  the  spirited  pro- 
prietor, Sir  Philip  Percival,  who  for  many 
years  maintained  a  garrison  there  at  his 
own  expense,  had  constructed  a  covered 
way,  well  pallisadoed,  with  a  ravelin  and  en- 
trenchment, all  in  the  best  style  of  fortifica- 
tion known  in  the  day.  So  important  was 
this  fortress,  and  its  contiguous  line  of  cas- 
tles for  the  defence  of  the  country,  that  the 
Irish  army,  on  their  first  advance,  early  in 
the  year,  to  the  siege  of  Cork,  were  afraid  to 
approach  it,  and  made  a  long  circuit  across 
the  mountains  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
coming  into  collision  with  its  garrison  ;  but 
on  their  return  from  the  successful  siege  of 
Limerick,  where  they  acquired  both  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  they  resolved  to 
remedy  this  error,  and  determined  on  a 
regular  siege.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  dismount  all  their  cannon,  tie  them 
on  logs  of  timber,  and  drag  them  through 
the  morass,  with  immense  loss  of  time  and 
labour.  One  piece  of  ordnance  especially, 
which  they  took  at  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
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which  required  twenty-five  yoke  of 
Q  to  draw  it,  cost  immense  toil  before  it 
td  be  broaght  through  the  morass, 
he  siege  had,  however,  been  commenced, 
from  the  small  number  of  men  in  garri- 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  supplies,  it 
feared  it  could  not  hold  out  till  the 
1  President  could  muster  forces  enough 
elieve  it.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ex- 
tion  he  employed,  his  levies  went  on 
ly ;  and  on  mustering  the  entire  force,  he 
d  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse. 
1  this  small  force  he  marched,  with  all 
d,  to  the  relief  of  liscarrol ;  but,  as  he 
cached  it,  he  heard  that  the  castle  had 

obliged  to  surrender  on  honourable 
s,  after  a  gallant  resistance  of  thirteen 
against  an  overwhelming  force. 
Q  the  third  of  September,  the  day  after 
mrrender,  he  came  early  in  sight  of  the 
I  army,  which  was  very  advantageously 
ed,  and  consisted  of  seven   thousand 

and  five  hundred  horse.  The  enemy's 
t  wing  was  near  a  fortification  on  a 
well  manned  with  shot ;  their  left,  near 
castle,  defended  by  another  fortification, 
rhich  their  artillery  was  planted.     The 
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main  body,  consisting  of  pike-men,  com- 
posed the  centre;  and  their  cavalry  were 
on  the  right  near  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where  the  infantry  were  posted. 

Lord  Inchiquin,  the  Liord  President,  de- 
sirous of  drawing  them  from  this  advan- 
tageous position,  made  a  demonstration 
with  a  party  of  horse;  but  the  Irish  de- 
tached a  body  of  marksmen  to  line  the 
hedges,  who  galled  and. drove  back  this 
party  to  the  main  body.  On  this,  his  Lord- 
ship resolved  to  make  a  general  assault 
along  the  entire  line.  The  word  was, 
therefore,  given,  and  the  English  advanced 
in  a  firm  and  compact  body,  the  Irish  steadily 
keeping  their  ground,  but  opening  a  fire  of 
artillery  on  the  English  right,  whose  cavalry 
were  in  the  centre  opposed  to  the  pikemen 
and  main  body  of  the  enemy. 

The  front  rank  of  cavalry  advanced 
boldly,  and  discharged  their  carbines  on 
the  compact  line  of  Irish,  then  wheeled 
round  to  gain  the  rear  and  reload,  leaving 
the  second  line  to  do  the  same,  expecting 
thus  to  break  the  dense  phalanx  opposed 
to  them,  and  be  enabled  to  dash  through 
and  trample  them  down  ;  but,  by  some  un- 
accountable mistake,  the  others,  supposing 
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these  were  flpng,  fell  into  confusion,  and 
began  to  retreat.  Lord  Inchiquin  was  thus 
left  nearly  alone,  engaged  hand  to  hand 
^th  Captain  Oliver  Stephenson  of  the 
rish,  whom,  after  a  brief  straggle,  he  cut 
iown;  but,  being  severely  wounded,  he 
inst  have  perished,  had  not  Captain  Jeph- 
3n  come  up  in  time  and  rescued  him. 
>oth,  then,  succeeded  in  rallpng  the  horse, 
cid  the  battle  was  renewed.  Meantime, 
ificount  Kinalmeaky,  who  had  been  de- 
iched  with  a  party  of  horse  to  co-operate 
ith  Colonel  Myn,  who  commanded  the 
ft  wing  of  the  English,  was  briskly  en- 
iged  with  the  enemy,  who,  seeing  the  con- 
ision  of  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry, 
xi  boldly  advanced  to  the  attack,  which 
key  sustained  for  some  time  vigorously, 
It  were  forced  to  give  way  principally 
om  the  impetuous  bravery  of  the  Lord 
inalmeaky. 

Colonel  Richard  Butler  of  the  Irish  army, 
^d  some  others,  seeing  this,  resolved  if 
^sible  to  cut  him  off;  and  feigning  a 
^treat,  drew  him  almost  alone  into  a  dense 
^y  of  infantry,  where  he  was  assailed  on 
A  sides.  His  brother,  Richard  Boyle, 
^n  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  perceiving 
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his  danger,  dashed  forward^  attended  by  a 
few  horse,  to  succour  him ;  and  cutting  his 
way  through  the  Irish,  stood  hy  his  side: 
hut  just  at  this  moment,  a  chance  shot 
struck  the  gallant  nobleman,  and  he  feD 
mortally  wounded. 

A  fearful  struggle   now  commenced  iB 
defence  of  his  body  which  the  Irish  en- 
deavoured to  seize  ;  but  Richard  Boyle  at 
length  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  in- 
fantry, who  now  came  up,  in  rescuing  his 
brother's  body  and  horse  from  the  enemyi 
and    in    disarming    and   taking   prison^ 
Colonel  Butler.    This  dauntless  youth,  now 
powerfully  seconded,  drove  back  and  pur- 
sued the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  whilst 
Lord    Inchiquin     completely    routed   the 
cavalry.     On  the  left,  the  Irish  were  drivcD 
from  their  position,  and  their  guns  takeo 
by  Sir  Charles  Vavasour.     They  fled  to  * 
neighbouring    bog,    through    which    thej 
floundered,  closely  pursued  by  the  English* 
The  whole  army  of  the  enemy  were  now  i^ 
precipitate  retreat,  flying  in  every  directioP  > 
and  a  scene  of  horrible  confusion,  dismay^ 
and  carnage,  ensued.     The  shouts  of  tb^ 
pursuers,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  tb^ 
shrieks  and  cries  for  mercy,  and  the  rattle 
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nns,  mingled  in  a  horrible  din. 
errified  flight,  many  of  the  fugi- 
bl  into  the  morass,  some  to  rise  no 
ne  only  to  meet  a  speedy  death 

sword  of  the  enemy,  as  they 
d  about  in  the  muddy  and  stag- 
ier, with  which  their  life  blood 
n  copious  streams,  lending  a  still 
£  and  hideous  hue  to  the  already 
lood.  No  quarter  was  given,  nor 
gle  prisoner  taken,  save  Colonel 
ready  mentioned.  The  victory 
ve  been  more  decisive,  and  the 
he  Irish  army  almost  complete,  had 

Inchiquin  been  mistaken  in  re- 
o  the  defeat  of  their  right  wing, 
*ed  a  retreat. 

dn  body  had  retired  nearly  a  mile 
!  discovered  his  error,  and  in  the 
he  fugitives  had  gained  another 
miles  distant,  whither  it  was  im- 
X)  follow  them. 

iglish  lost  comparatively  few  men, 
lome  wounded ;  whilst  the  loss  of 

is  by  some  estimated  at  fifteen 
killed.  Yet,  though  important  as 
ry  was,  it  was  considered  dearly 
i,  by  the  death  of   Lord  Kinal- 
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meaky,  whom    every  one  mouraed  as  a 
brother  and  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
English  settlers.     liscarrol  wf»  rep^i 
and  again  garrisoned ;  but  Lord  Inchiqui^ 
was  ^  forced  to  break  up  his  army>  and  diS' 
perse  them  in  different  garrisons^  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  ammunitiop,  and  othet 
necessaries.      The   body  of  lord  Kinal- 
meaky  was  conveyed  to  Youghali  with  aft 
due  honour  and  military  pomp>  where  i* 
was  met  by  the  Earl  aad  other  relatives  oi 
the  deceased,  and  carried  to  his  Lordship'^ 
residence,  (B)  there  to  be  laid  out  in  state* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  th^ 
grief  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth ;  it  was  not 
loud  nor  clamorous^  but  deep,  settled,  aad 
overpowering.  She  uttered  no  cry,  shed 
no  tear,  made  no  lament.  She  sat  beside 
the  couch  on  which  he  was  laid,  kissed  hi^ 
pale  lips,  and  now  and  again,  in  very  child' 
ishnessj  arranged  the  dark  clustering  locke 
on  his  marble  brow.  She  took  his  icy 
hand  in  hers,  and  laid  it  on  her  bosom  ; 
and  when  it  fell  heavily  from  that  seat  o^ 
affection,  she  started  involuntary,  as  if  w 
conscious  of  the  cause. 

The  Earl  stood  beside  her,  gazing  alter^ 
nately  on  her  and  the  insensible  remain^y 
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St  the  big  tears  coursed  each  other 
Q  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  £inina,  the 
le  and  faithful  Emma,  sat  near  her 
id,  weeping  to  see  that  wreck  of  love 
happiness. 

idy  Elizabeth  would  suffer  herself  to  be 
low  and  then  from  the  chamber  by  the 
and  her  friend.  She  offered  no  oppo- 
n,  to  anything  they  bade  her  do,  but 
gentle  and  complying  as  an  infant ;  so 
they  began  to  fear  her  reason  was  un- 
lined,  and,  therefore,  resolved  to  ex- 
te  the  funeral  solemnities,  which  was 
more  necessary,  as  some  days  had 
sed  since  his  death. 

U  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  at 
Bible  to  attend,  were  present  on  the 
nn  occasion  ;  and  the  garrison,  with 
military  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
were  under  arms.  The  mortal  remains 
)  removed  from  the  chamber  where 
had  lain,  and  brought  forth  into  the 
Jt.  They  were  carried  on  a  bier  by  the 
her  officers  of  the  deceased,  and  his  pall 
supported  by  six  noblemen.  The  aged 
.  and  his  remaining  sons  followed  in 
)  mourning,  and  the  sad  cavalcade  began 
aove  forward. 
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Just  at  this  moment,  the  Lady  Elizabetli» 
who  had  been  hitherto,  while  the  prepara- 
tions were  being  expedited,  kept  apart  by  the 
Careful  and  affectionate  attentions  of  Emma, 
insisted  on  going  to  the  chamber  of  death* 
She  was  not  to  be  thwarted,  and  her  friend 
walked  with  her  to  the  spot-     She  cast  one 
look  around ;  and  seeing  that  the  room  was 
empty,  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  sunk 
senseless  on  the  floor.     That  cry  was  heard 
by  those  who  were  occupied  in  carrying  the 
dead  to  bis  last  resting-place,  and  caused 
the  arrow  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  the  mourners,  as  they  moved  on- 
wards towards  the  ancient  and  venerable 
church,  where  the  remains  were  about  t^ 
be  deposited. 

The  reverend  clergymen  met  them  at  to-* 
entrance  of  the  sacred  edifice  ;  and  as  the  sc^* 
lemn  words  of  the  burial  service  were  utter^?^ 
by  him,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  asseii^' 
blage.  The  procession  moved  onwards  ^^ 
the  chapel,  where  the  Earl  had  constructes^ 
a  gorgeous  sculptured  tomb,  and  moD«^' 
mental  effigies  for  his  family ;  (C)  «c»  ^ 
whilst  the  thrilling  words  were  uttered— 

*'  We,  therefore,  commit  this  body  to  tt»^ 
ground,"  the  corpse  was  lowered  into  tl:^ 
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it;  the  cold  earth  rattled  upon  the 
in,  which  was  soon  hidden  for  ever  from 
sight  of  the  living,  and  the  mourners 
imed  slowly  and  sadly  to  their  several 
)es. 

fonths  passed  away ;  the  distractions  of 
country  increased :  the  Earl  recovered 
le  degree  of  equanimity ;  for  the  dire 
3ssity  of  the  times  compelling  him  to 
rt  all  his  remaining  powers,  he  lost,  to  a 
siderable  extent,  in  the  busy  toils  of  war, 
sense  of  his  personal  sufferings,  and  his 
oted  loyalty  caused  him  to  consider  no 
ifice  too  great  which  served  the  cause 
he  sovereign. 

lie  Lady  Elizabeth,  too,  acquired  some 
ree  of  composure,  and  gradually  became 
)nciled  to  her  lot,  though  the  deep  sense 
the  bereavement  was  too  powerful  for 
tender  frame,  and  sent  her  to  an  early 
ve.  Emma  remained  with  her  friend 
some  months,  and  only  left  her  at  the 
►ress  desire  of  her  father,  whose  anxiety 
tee  her  settled  in  life  caused  him  to  wish 
her  return.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
'  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  Cap- 
n  Stawel,  who  fully  realised  all  the  anti- 
ations  of  her  parents,  in  his  continued 
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and  successful  efforts  to  secure  her  happ- 
ness.     He  never  had  reason  to  regret  his 
compliance    with    her    father's  wishes  in 
trusting    to  her   sense  of  propriety,  ber 
judgment,  prudence,  and  native  delicacy  of 
feeling,  to  free  her  from   a  prepossession 
hastily  formed  and  founded  on  partial  views 
of  character.     Her  share  of  happiness  in 
the  married  state  was  as  much  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  human 
race  ;  if  there  was  not  all  the  ardour  of  in- 
tense  passion,  there  was  the  more  penna- 
nent  feeling  of  well-grounded   esteem ;  if 
there  was  not  the  dazzling  glare  of  a  first 
love,  there  was  the  steady  light  of  wedded 
affection,  which  lasted  undimmed  and  un- 
diminished  through  life.      Captain  Stawel 
kept  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  the 
distracting  politics  which  rent  the  country, 
for  several  succeeding  years,    during  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,   contenting  him- 
self with  domestic  happiness,  and  viewing 
his  children  growing  up  around  him,  remote 
from  the  troubled  waves  of  civil  discord. 

Albert  was  permitted  by  his  father  to  in- 
dulge his  propensity  for  martial  enterprise ; 
he  entered  the  service  of  his  King,  shared 
in  his  misfortunes,  and  eventually  rose  high 
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\e  army,  after  the  Restoration.  Mr. 
ndish  built  a  new  mansion  on  the  site 
at  which  had  been  burned  down  by 
rebels;  the  voice,  which  had  before 
80  unpleaaingly  in  his  ears  on  that 
was  not  again  heard;  the  supersti- 
interpreted  it  as  the  cry  of  the  guar- 
spirit,  or  banshee  of  the  Irish  family, 
had  possessed  those  domains,  and 
I,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of 
ing  them  to  their  forfeited  possessions, 
led  over  their  interests  ;  but  now, 
the  last  hope  was  fled,  had  retired  in 
ir,  leaving  the  new  inhabitants  thence- 
to  enjoy,  undisturbed  by  super- 
al  agency,  their  dangerous  acquisi- 
Others  were  more  disposed  to  attri- 
this  cry  to  a  well-planned  scheme  on 
Eut  of  the  Irish,  who,  availing  them- 
\  of  particular  occasions  and  circum- 
ds,  endeavoured  to  banish  the  English 
eception^  when  force  was  found  un« 
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Thb  English  force,  under  the  Lord  President,  wttt 
posted   at  Ballyhoura  mountain,  when  the  rebels  ap- 
proached;   but  instead   of  giving  battle,   a  trunqwter 
accompanied  by  a  lawyer,  named  Walsh,  was  sent  to 
demand  a  parley,  and  on  the  Lord  President  requinug 
to  know  their  object,  Walsh  refused  to  communicate  it 
to  any,  but  himself,  in  private.     On  which.  Lord  CoA'n 
sons  and  other  English  leaders  present,  withdrew  to  • 
little  distance.     Walsh  then  declared,  that  the  Irish  had 
the   King's  commission  for  lev3ring  forces,  which  be 
would  produce  the  next  day,  if  a  safe  conduct  ^rat 
given  him.     He  was  asBored  of  obtaining  the  safe  coo- 
duct,  and  retired.     He  returned  again  and  brought  • 
large  parchment,  formally  signed  and  sealed,  empoweriAg 
Lord  Muskerry  to  levy  forces  for  His  Majesty.    1^ 
Lord  President  then  informed  his  firiends,  that  he  wooU 
act  no  ferther  in  the  business,  for  he  would  rather  cfe 
than  be  a  rebel ;  but  Lord  Broghill  persisted  bs  '"^ 
the   Commission  was  only  a  cheat.     However  tenn* 
were  entered  into  with  the  rebels,  whichkft  the oouo&T 
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lieir  mercy.  The  President's  forces  were  dis- 
L    himself  returned  to  Cork." 


(B).     P.  282. 

la  OF  cork's  residence  at  toughal. 

.8  the  celebrated  College  at  Youghal  founded 
»y  lliomas.  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  income  of 
8  not  only  considerable,  but   there  were  at- 

the  bouse,  several  valuable  church  prefer- 
rhis  establishment  enjoyed  its  revenues  some 

the  Reformation,  but  eventually  fell  into  the 
the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  fitted  up  the  College 
vn  residence.  The  transactions  between  him 
Sari  of  Strafford,  in  reference  to  the  revenues 
dowment,  are  deeply  interesting,  and  show  the 
laracter  in  no  enviable  light.  It  was  one  of 
cular  points  which  pressed  very  heavily  on 
3  trial,  and  in  which  it  appears  that  the  Earl 
indicated  his  own  upright  dealing  to  the  satis - 
almost  every  one,  who  felt  an  interest  in  the 
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EARL   OF   cork's    MONUMENT. 


uth  wing  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Youghal 
based  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
the  Earl.     He  repaired  the  chapel,  and  in  his 
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life-time  erected  a  handsome  monimientfor  bis  family  in 
marble  and  alabaster.  On  the  monument  are  the  effigies 
of  this  nobleman  who  is  lying  at  full  length  on  his 
left  side  in  armour,  his  head  supported  by  his  left  hand ; 
below,  are  the  figures  of  nine  of  his  children,  with 
the  dates  of  their  births  on  the  pedestals.  Over  the 
efHgy  of  the  Earl  is  a  long  Latin  inscription  describing 
his  birth,  marriages,  honours,  &c.;  and  beneath,  tlie 
epitaphs  of  several  of  his  children  and  near  relatives. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Thb  eventftil  period,  from  the  breaking 
out  of  the  great  rebellion  till  the  arrival  of 
Cromwell  in  Ireland,  had  not  been  without 
its  due  share  of  influence  on  the  character 
and  sentiments  of  the  Bandonians.  They 
had  suffered  much  in  the  Royal  cause,  and 
fought  well ;  they  had,  almost  single- 
handed,  subdued  the  principal  Irish  leaders 
in  the  south  and  east  of  the  country,  and 
captured  their  castles,  most  of  which  they 
continued  to  hold ;  and  they  had  defrayed 
expenses  in  the  maintenance  of  the  King's 
authority,  which  would  be  almost  incredible 
were  the  fact  not  well  authenticated.  And 
what  was  their  reward  from  the  Executive 
of  Ireland  ?  Contempt  and  neglect !  For 
the  worthies,  who  then  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  this  unhappy  country,  were  too 
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busy  in  securing  their  own  private  inb 
to  regard  any  services  however  impo 
or  any  sufferings  however  great, 
they  had  passed  from  the  stage  ;  the 
cause  had  been  weakened  by  their  s 
ness  and  imbecility,  and  was  now  ( 
point  of  utter  destruction.  NotwithsU 
the  noble  Ormond  and  the  gallant  Incl 
with  a  few  more  faithful  men,  still  str 
to  keep  it  alive.  Lord  Broghill,  the 
attached  adherent  of  Charles  (and  i 
the  deceased  Earl  of  Cork,  who  had  e 
in  a  good  old  age  whilst  striving  to 
tain  his  gracious  master's  interest 
strange  to  say,  declared  himself  in 
of  the  Parliament  and  the  usurper  Croi 
and  was  now  using  all  his  influence, 
was  considerable,  to  gain  over  to  the 
side  all  the  southern  towns.  Many  p 
might  be  assigned  for  this  act,  and 
excuses  devised  ;  but  none  that  won 
pear  satisfactory  to  a  grateful  mind, 
one  recollects  the  honours  heaped  ( 
family  by  Charles  and  his  father, 
town  did  not,  at  this  period,  presei 
same  appearance  as  before  the  1 
ing  out  of  the  war.  It  was  then  i 
dustry,  quietness,  order,  and  prospeii 
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ne  in  these  few  years  comparatively  a 
of  idleness,  disturbance,  disorder  and 
r.  Its  resources  had  been  greatly 
ed,  and  its  trade  diminished,  by  the 
Tous  events  of  the  times.  An  im-« 
B  number  of  persons,  from  all  quar- 
had  taken  up  their  abode,  many  of 
1,  having  been  plundered  of  their  all 
e  rebels,  chose  to  subsist  by  practising 
^ere  retaliation.  The  young  people 
growing  up  in  idle  habits,  many 
;e  and  wild  principles  were  afloat 
gst  them,  while  the  agents  of  the  pre- 
:  fanaticism  flocked  thither  in  con-^ 
ble  numbers,  and  emulously  propa- 
their  fantastic  notions  of  religion  and 
Dment.  The  calm  and  rational  ser- 
»f  the  Church  of  England  was  decried, 
irochial  clergy  brought  into  disrepute, 
3me  ranting  enthusiasts  preferred  be- 
[lem.  There  was,  at  this  period,  only 
)arish  minister  in  the  town,  for  the 
died  a  short  time  previously,  and  no 
3Sor  had  yet  ventured  to  occupy  his 
Still  a  great  body  of  the  elder  in- 
mts  adhered  to  old  habits  and  prin- 
;  but  the  younger  were  more  or  less 
ired  with  the  novel  doctrines  of  the 
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sectsnesy  and  these,  joined  to  the 
tented  and  idle  refugees,  ocHistitai 
nflqontr  of  tke  population. 

Cromwdl  had  besi^ed  and  take 
heda,  and  with  ccdd-hlooded  atm 
coounitted  there  that  massacre,  whi 
is  sufficient  to  stamp  his  charae 
inlamy.  The  news  of  this  had  just 
the  town,  and  caused  such  a  degrc 
dtement,  as  might  be  expected  am 
idle  and  turbulent  crowd,  whilst  tl 
were  still  disposed  to  adhere  to  t 
cause,  heard  the  tidings  in  sile 
sorrow. 

There  had  been  that  morning  a 
pouring"  and  **  a  refreshing  season 
fanatics  were  pleased,  impiously 
signate  the  crude  and  almost  bias 
addresses  of  some  of  their  preachi 
bad  harangued  the  people  in  the 
place ;  and  now  the  word  went  r 
another  gathering  and  a  thanksgi 
''the  late  mercies  graciously  best 
the  glorious  viqlory  obtained  by  t 
of  God  over  the  prelatists  and  mali 
It  was  not  long  before  the  sunm 
obeyed  ;  and  crowds  flocked  tow 
place  of  meeting.    Hie  Reverend 
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Thoroughgood  was  requested  to  hold  forth ; 
and  he,  nothing  loath,  came  armed  for  the 
spiritual  contest.     He  had  arrived  amongst 
them  a  few  years  previously,  as  the  Presby* 
terian  population  began  to  increase,  and  he 
received  ''a  call''  to  minister  to  them  :  but 
though  he  was  considered,  in  the  com- 
meocement,  as  a  rather  sober-minded  man, 
he  gradually  degenerated  into  the  wild  en* 
thusiasm  of  the  times,  both  in  reUgion  and 
politics.     He  was  a  man  possessed  of  con- 
siderable learning  and  a  remarkable  power 
over  language,  when  he  chose  to  address 
hunself  to  the  passions  of  an  audience. 
His  person  was  tall  and  thin,  almost  to 
emaciation,  his  face  pale  and  haggard,  his 
forehead  bald,  but  having  some  of  the  long 
and  half-grey  hair,  which   grew  behind, 
drawn  forward,  so  as  partially  to  hide  his 
baldness ;  his  eyes  were  grey  and  twinkling, 
and  his  gait  unequal,  sometimes  quick  and 
sometimes  slow,  according  to  the  mood  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  When 
be  held  forth  in  public,  his  voice  was  loud 
uid  sonorous,  his  gesticulations  violent,  his 
arms  waving  alternately,  like  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  and  beating  the  air  with  repeated 
blows,  as  confirmatory  of  his  sentiments. 


mCiiDBiicE  tt  maamSi'.  voe  it  wM  dul  that 
woe  ma&ad  aui  ^m  ii  m  ii  in  his  mad- 
^gSBL.  AlfgiHiiift'  Va  be  rfiiri  trd  lorads  the 
«ie  ofrfBct  tat  sdfr-csrifettiaa  and  aaoeD- 
'iaurr  aw  eke  dbpes  wko  fistcned  Id  hioi 
as  to  OHe  iospked.    Tbs  ^■^*'»»**'  pi^iUe 

afid  «venl  cBlkxssHts  started  fanrard  to 
coHCest  vitk  him.  the  pafan  of  in^nnlkii, 
and  dsBBm  m  portion  of  spiritul  domiiuoit 
FroBi  dnl  tme  iafth  li^  temper  siew  moie 
sour,  lib  bafaits  mate  morose,  and  be  be- 
came, in  sreat  meKme,  estranged  finom  his 
feOovmen,  miless  when  called  on  to  appctf 
in  the  public  '*  exerci^s,"  where  heexerted 
an  his  powers  to  secnre  that  sjMiitiiil  is- 
flnence  which  was  the  great  object  of  bis 
life. 

He  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  maiket- 
bouse,  and  from  a  bakony  addressed  the 
expecting  mnltitode,  commencing  witb  * 
kind  of  prayer,  wbidi  was  nothing  better 
than  a  blaspbemoos  talking  of  the  Ahnigbty 
and  a  perversion  of  scriptural  phraseology 


to  the  purpose  of  rebellion  and  murder- 
When  be  had  spent  about  half  an  boor  10 
this  '^exercise/'  be  took  breath  for  a  fe^ 
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nunutes,  and  then  gave  out  his  text — Ps. 
102,  18,  "  This  shall  he  written  for  the 
generadon  to  come,  and  all  the  people 
which  shall  he  created  shall  praise  the 
Lord."  He  commenced  hy  a  kind  of  daring 
ipostrophe  to  Cromwell,  in  which  he  ad- 
iressed  him  as  a  second  Moses  to  deliver 
he  Lord's  people ;  a  Joshua,  who  could 
irrest  sun  and  moon ;  a  David,  the  slayer 
^  the  Goliath  of  Prelacy.  "  As  for  thee," 
ontinued  he,  **  gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh, 
h  thou  most  mighty  in  the  might  of  the 
^rd  of  Hosts :  ride  on  prosperously  upon 
he  word  of  truth ;  meekness  and  righteous- 
es8,  and  thy  right-hand  shall  make  thy 
lends  to  see  and  thy  foes  to  feel  terrible 
iings."  Such  was  the  gross  perversion  of 
cripture ;  but  he  turned  to  their  late  fears 
^d  apprehensions,  saying,  he  had  recently 
Idressed  them  as  if  from  the  valley  of 
aca,  the  valley  of  tears  in  their  mourning 
id  humiliation,  whereas,  he  had  now  to 
Idress  them  from  the  valley  of  Berachah, 
'e  valley  of  blessing ;  to  praise  God  for 
B  mercies  vouchsafed  unto  Zion ;  and  he 
^elt  with  rapture  on  the  recent  slaughter. 
fter  debating  for  some  time  between  two 
^plications  of  the  text,  he  divided  it  into 
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jslumber  not  nor  sleep,  put  your  hand  to  the 
good  work  till  this  town  be  purged  from 
Prelacy  and  self-seeking.  I  hope  there  is  a 
good  stock  of  charity  amongst  us ;  but  let 
not  this  be  lavished  and  wasted  in  symbo- 
lizing with  the  ignorant  and  profane,  and 
admitting  them  to  a  participation  in  special 
gospel  privileges; — to  bear  all  diflFerencefl 
would  make  charity  blind.  God's  little 
ones  must  not  be  offended  by  carnal  ordi- 
nances,  much  less  must  a  great  one,  a  Paul} 
a  Stephen,  or  an  Abraham  be  offended. 
When  we  see  faith  budding  out  and  flou- 
rishing in  noble  and  generous  fruits  of 
holiness;  when  it  hath  so  purified  the 
heart  that  it  keeps  hand  and  life  clear  as  it 
doth  in  his  highness,  and  acts  visibly;  surely 
a  millstone  is  not  heavy  enough  ;  he  shall 
have  a  mountain  of  millstones  strung  toge- 
ther for  his  neck,  who  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly offends  such  a  one.  Away,  then,  with 
the  accursed  thing  from  among  us.  God 
hath  given  us  a  clear  light  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  Babylon ;  beware  lest  he  give  such 
thick  darkness  that  with  our  own  hands  we 
pull  down  the  pillars  of  Zion.  Her  wall 
has  been  built  in  troublesome  times;  be- 
ware, lest  you  help  by  supineness,  again  to 
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ag  her  low,  even  to  the  dust.  If  you 
ue  the  precious  word  and  the  high  pri- 
!ges  bestowed  upon  this  once  dead  town, 
ish  the  rags  of  Popery  and  Prelacy; 
re  not  for  old  age  and  grey  hairs  ;  cast 
the  bond-woman  and  her  son,  for  the 
dren  of  the  bond-woman  shall  not  be 
s  with  the  children  of  the  free.  Is  it 
written,  ^  Let  his  habitation  be  desolate, 
let  another  take  his  office.'" 
ODg  ere  this  mischievous  and  fanatical 
ingue  was  ended,  there  was  a  visible  ex- 
tent amongst  the  hearers,  who  re- 
ided  audibly  to  many  parts  of  it ;  and 
n  the  preacher,  through  sheer  exhaus- 
,  sat  down,  an  universal  murmur  ran 
mgh  the  assembly.  His  hints  were 
i  understood,  and  there  was  many  a 
ng  hand  ready  to  act  upon  them.  There 
e,  however,  some  who  had  not  as  yet 
ved  at  that  degree  of  heartless  cruelty 
eh  would  induce  them  to  join  in  the 
secution  and  banishment  of  their  aged 
ister,  for  this  was  the  object  aimed  at. 
1  the  great  majority  were  prepared  to 
Dw  up  the  preacher's  suggestion,  and  only 
ted  for  some  one  more  daring  than  the 
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rest  to  speak  the  word  and  lead  them  o0< 
There  was  one,  in  particular,  amongst  tb< 
assemblage,  who,  though  he  listened  witl 
much  attention  to  the  address  just  deli 
vered,  yet  more  than  once  started  at  tti< 
truculent  sentiments  it  contained ;  and 
more  especially  at  the  conclusion,  whei 
allusion  was  made  to  the  aged  Doctor  Maofi 
field,  the  minister  of  that  parish  for  mar 
than  thirty  years.  He  stood  fronting  tli 
speaker,  and  looked  inquiringly  and  fixedl 
on  him.  This  was  Charles  Hawthorti 
nephew  to  the  preacher,  who  had  coiii 
thither  after  his  parent's  death,  about 
a  year  previously.  He  was  connected  wit;^ 
the  Parliamentarian  cause,  rather  from  edi3 
cation  and  prejudice  than  principle,  as  ha^ 
ing  been  bred  up  in  his  earlier  years  by  hi 
uncle,  from  whom  he  had  insensibly  iac 
bibed  these  views  without  considering  thei 
tendency.  Yet  the  death  of  the  King,  an* 
the  rapid  strides  made  by  Cromwell  toward 
the  supreme  power,  had  considerably  shakei 
his  attachment  to  the  cause ;  besides  tlM 
wild  ravings  of  his  uncle  and  the  other  fana- 
tical preachers  rendered  him  by  no  meao^ 
easy  under  the  yoke  of  such  a  system. 
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There  was  another  reason  which  we  shall 
presently  see  gradually  tending  to  shake  his 
religious  and  political  opinions. 

On  that  evening,  Doctor  Mansfield  sat  in 
bis  little  parlour,  meditating  on  the  fearful 
events  of  the  time,  and  inwardly  praying 
that  the  Lord  would  visit  his  people  in 
mercy,  and  not  allow  them  to  he  utterly 
trodden  under  foot.  He  was  a  venerable 
looking  man,  about  sixty,  with  a  mild  and 
placid  countenance ;  but  having  been  for 
some  time  an  invalid,  he  looked  worn  down 
and  feeble  beyond  his  years.  Near  him  sat 
his  daughter,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  with- 
out interest.  Her  face  beamed  with  intel- 
lectual light,  but  so  softened  and  mellowed 
by  traits  of  gentleness  and  benevolence,  that 
the  entire  expression  was  one  of  perfect 
<muability.  Her  only  brother,  to  whom  she 
was  strongly  attached,  not  merely  by  natu- 
^  ties,  but  by  similarity  of  taste  and  senti- 
Q^^t,  had,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Rubles  in  England,  solicited  and  obtained 
bis  father's  permission  to  enter  the  Royal 
service  as  a  volunteer ;  and  though  his  de- 
parture was  a  source  of  poignant  grief  to 
^oth  father  and  daughter,   yet  such   was 
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their  ardent  attachment  to  the  sovereign, 
that  they  saw  him  with  pleasure  go  to  lend 
his  aid  towards  the  establishment  of  their 
beloved  monarch's  right.     For  some  time 
subsequent  to  his  arrival   at  the  scene  of 
action,  they  had  heard  from  him  regularly, 
but   since  the    battle   of   Marston   Moor, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Charles,  there  had    | 
been  no  communication  from  him,  and  the 
impression  on  their  minds  was,  that  he  ha^ 
fallen  on  that  bloody  day.     Still  a  lingeriag 
hope  that  they  should  yet  see  him  remain^ 
to  cheer  them  when  depressed  by  the  unf^' 
vourable  aspect  of  the  times. 

**  Are  you  aware,  dear  father,"  said  tk-^^ 
maiden,  timidly,  "  that  the  friends  of  tfc^ 
new  state  of  things  are  holding  a  thank  ^ 
giving  for  the  conquest  of  Drogheda  ?" 

**  Grod  forgive  them,  my  child,  for  th^^ 
impiety.     Oh  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for  po^==^^ 
sinful  mortals  to  dare  approach  their  b 
venly  father  with  the  mockery  of  thanks 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and  so  shed,  in  sm 
an  unholy  cause." 

**  But  you  must  allow  there  were  marmy 
grievances,   dear  father;    and   the  refiis^ 
to  redress  these,  has  led  to  the  present  state 
of  things." 
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**  No,  Rose,  no  *  the  grievances  were  not 
iny,  nor  important;  and  no  grievance 
(lid  warrant  their  raising  an  arm  against 
3  Lord's  anointed,  and  imbruing  their 
Qds  in  his  blood.  Do  not,  my  beloved 
ild,  aUow  any  one  to  mislead  you  in  this 
itter.  Could  I  imagine  a  child  of  mine  to 
'ee  in  sentiments  with  the  Regicides,  I 
uld  tear  that  child  from  my  heart  though 
ir  so  dear; — ^but  I  know  you  only  want  to 
luce  me  to  talk  to  you  ;  yet  there  is  a 
ight  at  my  heart  which  chains  down  my 
'ech ;  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  I  have 
resentiment  of  evil/' 
*  Indeed,  my  ever  honoured  father, '' 
>lied  Rose,  "  you  need  not  fear  for  my 
itiments;  but  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  in* 
m  you  that  I  have  heard  rumours  of 
•lence  from  these  infatuated  people,  and  I 
prehend  you  will  be  an  object  of  their 
^iilt.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  mistaken  : 
t  if  they  do  come  to  our  humble  dwelling, 
at  shall  we  do,  for  they  are  bent  on 
schief?'* 

''  Into  the  Lord's  hands  I  commend  my- 
f  and  you ;  He  will  protect  us.  I  have 
onged  no  man,  I  have  injured  no  man, 
t  faithfully,  though  feebly,  preached  the 
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gospel  to  them,  whether  they  would  bear 
or  whether  they  would  forbear ;  and  what- 
ever insult  they  may  oflFer  to  me,  they  wiU 
scarcely  venture  to  annoy  you." 

"  Believe  me,  dear  father,  no  selfish  feel' 
ing  prompts  me ;  they  may  take  my  life*  ^ 
they  please,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  se^ 
your  grey  hairs  insulted." 

She  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought,  aa^ 
casting  her  arms  roimd  her  father's  neck* 
wept  upon  his  bosom ;  whilst  he  tried  to 
console  and  cheer  her.  It  was,  indeed,  aa 
afflicting  sight  to  view  that  aged  minister 
and  his  unprotected  offspring  thus  exposed 
to  cruel  hardships,  which  it  is  well-known 
the  infatuated  bigotry  of  the  times  inflicted 
on  all  who  would  not  utter  the  *' Shibbo- 
leth" of  the  revolutionary  party,  or  cry 
down  the  most  salutary  and  venerable  in- 
stitutions in  church  and  state.  They  bad 
no  connexions  in  the  town,  and  their 
friends,  for  they  had  many  amongst  the  old 
and  respectable  inhabitants,  were  too  much 
in  dread  and  danger  of  violence  themselves 
to  be  capable  of  rendering  them  assistance. 
In  fact,  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  spread 
so  widely,  that  all  the  lower  order,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  more  respect- 
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3  class  were  infected  by  it.  After  the 
3e  of  a  few  minutes,  the  venerable 
rgyman  spoke, 

'  Dearest  Rose,  we  are  indeed,  I  fear, 
ibled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ; 
iecuted  but  not  forsaken ;  '  cast  down 

not  destroyed  /  and  where,  my  heart's 
s,  shall  we  seek  succour  and  comfort  in 
\  crisis,  but  at  a  throne  of  grace,  where 
shall  not  be  disappointed.    Come  then, 

child,  we  shall  offer  up  our  evening 
yers,  and  then  seek  repose  under  the 
dow  of  the  Lord's  wings." 
?hus  saying,  he  took  his  well-worn 
yer-book,  and  both  knelt  down  ;  whilst 
father,  in  a  solemn  and  audible  voice, 
1  a  select  portion  of  the  holy  and  heart- 
ring  prayers  of  our  liturgy,  choosing  out 
ii  as  were  most  appropriate  to  their  cir<i 
istances,  and  the  state  of  the  church  and 
m.  He  had  not  concluded,  when  a 
ty  knock  announced  a  visitor ;  the  young 
1,  whom  we  have  previously  noticed 
;red,  and  seeing  the  exercise  in  which 
father  and  daughter  were  engaged,  he 
eled  down  and  joined  in  their  prayers, 
en  their  evening  service  was  concluded, 
;tor  Mansfield  rose,  and  approaching  the 
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yooDg  man,  held  out  his  hand  to  him  in  & 
kind  and  affectionate  manner.  Bose's  sa- 
lutation was  more  reserved ;  bat  a  cor^^l 
smile  played  on  her  lips  whilst  she  bade 
him  welcome.  He  was  scarcely  seated, 
when  he  addressed  the  old  man  in  hurried 
and  earnest  accents  ;  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance and  manner  showed  that  he  laboured 
under  violent  agitation. 

"  Reverend  Sir,"  said  he,  "  pardon  mc 
for  being  the  messenger  of  unpleasing  in- 
teUigence.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  consider 
me  as  a  friend,  for  that  I  know  you  do;  but 
it  is  my  unhappy  lot  to  be  obliged  to  an- 
nounce to  you  my  fears,  indeed  more  than 
fears,  that  some  outrage  will  very  probably 
be  perpetrated  against  you  by  the  mis- 
guided populace,  perhaps,  this  night 

*•  WeU,  my  friend,"  said  the  old  man, 
calmly,  "  the  Lord's  will  be  done.  I  can 
only  say,  and  may  God  for^ve  me  if  I  am 
presumptuous  in  using  the  expression,  as 
my  divine  Master  said  before,  *  they  could 
have  no  power  at  all  over  me,  unless  it 
were  given  them  from  above/  " 

"  True,  my  venerable  friend,"  replied  the 
youth,  quickly  ;  "  but  we  are  not  to  tempt 
the  Lord  our   God;    and  you  know  our 
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iviour's  own  injunction  to  his  disciples, 
f  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye 

another/  " 

**  This  is  well,  Charles,  and  a  proper  in- 
nction  it  was  for  those  holy  mien  in  the 
^ginning  of  their  mighty  work ;  but  you 
ill  bear  in  mind  that  my  years  are  drawing 

an  end,  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  I  have,  I 
ust,  faithfully  discharged  my  duty  towards 
y  gracious  Master  ;  He  will  make  allow- 
ice  for  my  poor  understanding  and  weakly 
ame  ;  and  could  I  be  of  further  service  in 
is  glorious  cause,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
ave  this  place  t  but  it  is  too  late  ;  and  ill 
ould  it  become  me  tp  abandon  those  who 
ill  adhere  to  the  form  of  sound  words,  for 
le  few  days  which  it  may  please  my  God 
I  Bpare  me  on  this  side  of  the  grave." 

Rose  had  heard,  not  unprepared,  the 
readful  tidings.  She  had  hoped  her  father 
ould  take  advantage  of  the  time,  and 
)cape  ;  but  now,  when  she  listened  to  the 
diet,  determined  tone  of  his  words,  she 
iw  it  was  hopeless  to  urge  him,  and  her 
ielings  being  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
itch,  overpowered  all  her  efforts  to  restrain 
nem,  and  she  sunk,  fainting  on  the  floor, 
diaries  and  her  father  hastened  to  raise 
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her ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  succeeded  in 
restoring  animation,  when  she  retired  with 
her  servant,  by  her  father's  express  request, 
leaving  him  to  discnss  the  important  sub- 
ject of  his  future  movements  with  his 
friend. 

Charles  was  the  first  to  resume  the  con- 
versation,  by  saying, 

"  My  revered  friend,  I  tremble  to  think 
what  may  be  the  consequence  to  you  and 
your  amiable  daughter,  if  you  remain  here. 
You  are  not  aware  of  the  infuriate  acts 
which  the  excited  populace  are  capable  of 
committing,  urged  on,  as  Tknow  they  are, 
by  secret  agents  ;  but,  if  you  are  guided  by 
me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  you  out  of 
their  reach,  ere  they  can  have  time  to  harm 
you." 

"  Young  man,  I  know  them  well ;  '  the 
beasts  of  the  people'  are  the  same  in  aQ 
places,  and  much  I  fear  your  misguided 
uncle.  But  I  forbear  to  wound  your  feel- 
ings ;  come  what  may,  I  and  my  daughter 
will  abide  here  :  the  result  is  in  thd  hands 
of  God,  '  who  killeth  and  maketh  alive.' " 

**  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for 
your  daughter's.  Oh !  do  consent  to  fly- 
How  will  her  weak  frame  and  tender  feel* 
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I  be  overwhelmed  if  any  evil   should 
pen  to  you?" 

Urge  me  no  farther ;  there  are  few  to 
m  I  would  listen,  soliciting  me  to 
idon  my  duty ;  but  I  have  loved  you, 
rles,  and  hoped  one  day  to  see  you  em- 
»  sounder  views  than  these.  I  hope  dis- 
ointment  does  not  await  me,  as  in  many 
T  things.  Go,  boy,  let  us  meet  no  more 
happier  times,  or  till  you  shall  have 
idoned  the  party  of  fanatics  and  regi* 
B  to  which  you  have  unfortunately 
ched  yourself." 

I  shall  not  presume  to  dispute  your 
further,"  said  the  young  man,  sorrow- 
\  "  except  in  the  instance  of  not  see- 
fon  again.  Woiild  to  God  that  I  may 
listaken  in  my  apprehensions  for  your 
7!  Farewell,  and  may  the  Master, 
tn  you  have  served,  be  your  safeguard." 
e  retired,  the  old  man  was  left  alone, 
remained  for  some  minutes  in  deep 
ight,  when  he  summoned  his  daughter, 
was  delighted  to  find  that  she  had,  in 
»t  measure,  recovered  her  usual  tone  of 
1,  and  he  tried  to  re-assure  he^  by  an 
t  at  cheerful  conversation  ;  but  it  soon 
;ed,  and  both  sunk  into  silence. 
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Meantime,  Charles  had  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  doings  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  in- 
tentions they  entertained  in  reference  to  the 
clergyman,  to  whom  it  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived he  was  bound  by  more  than  the  tic« 
of  ordinary  friendship.  He  had  formed  ai 
intimacy  with  the  worthy  rector  soon  afte 
his  arrival  in  the  town ;  and  his  frankness 
ability,  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  had  woi 
the  old  man's  heart,  particularly  as  he  en 
tertained  hopes  of  drawing  him  over  froo 
the  latitudinarian  principles  of  his  sect,  t 
the  sounder  views  of  religion  and  govero 
ment  which  he  himself  entertained ;  but  i 
the  interval,  an  attachment  was  growing  n 
between  his  daughter  and  his  young  frien( 
which  was  scarcely  suspected  by  her  paren 
This  was  no  slight  stimulus  to  Charles's  & 
ertions  to  save  them  from  the  in  suits  likel 
to  ensue  from  the  mob,  although  h 
generous  and  kind  heart  would  ba^ 
prompted  him  to  the  act,  had  Rose  ne^ 
existed.  He  had  not  long  departed,  wb( 
he  discovered  reason  to  conclude  that  tl 
night  would  not  pass  over  without  his  fea 
being  realised ;  for  the  malcontents  bi 
not  forgotten  the  afternoon's  sermon,  ai 
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ere  congregating  in  different  quarters,  lis- 
^ning    to    some  ill-affected  orators   who 
arangued  yebemently  concerning  the  po- 
olar  subjects  of  complaint  amongst   the 
ibble  of  towns  and  cities  ;  and  there  was 
ot  wanting  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  abuse 
Qd  vituperation    against    the    authorised 
^^fgyi  or  Mass-Johns,  as  they  were  called, 
"he  leaven  was  working,  and  Charles  knew 
ot  how  to  prevent  it.     It  was  useless  to 
pply  to  the  provost,  a  timid  man,  favour- 
ble  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  put  into 
te  office  by  my  Lord  Broghill,  who,  for 
easons  best  known  to  himself,    did    not 
'boose  that  the  revolutionary  party  in  the 
own  should  be  interfered  with.    There  was 
10  military  force  but  a  few  soldiers,  who 
supported   the    same  views ;    and  to  ap- 
)ly  to  the    more    sober    portion  of   the 
^wnsmen  would  be  to  ask  help  from  those 
^ho  wanted   help  themselves.    He  could 
)nly  watch    the  progress  of  events,   and 
ietermine  to  be  guided  by  whatever  would 
^  up.     He  was  a  general  favourite  with 
^e  people ;  but  was  already  suspected  of 
'^g  a  Cavalier,  because  he  would  not  join 
tbeir   extravagant  movements,  nor  adopt 
the  ultra  opinions  by  which  they  were  in- 

VOL.   III.  c 
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fluenced.  Therefore,  some  danger  would 
accrue  to  himself  in  case  he  should  attempt 
to  restrain  them;  but  this  he  regarded 
little. 

The  evening  ^as  fast  closing  in,  when 
the  different  groups  began  to  collect  to- 
gether ;  and  as  if  some  lingering  feeling  of 
shame,  on  account  of  the  disreputable  out- 
rage which  they  meditated  had  an  influence 
on  their  minds,  they  spoke  together  in 
whispers,  till  some,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  raised  their  voices,  and  began  to 
shout  in  praise  of  the  parliament  and  its 
general,  and  to  cry  out,  "  Down  with  the 
prelatists,"  ''Death  to  the  malignant§." 
Once  set  in  motion,  they  rolled  onwards 
like  a  torrent,  and  in  their  way  broke  io 
the  houses  of  some  quiet  townsmen,  whom 
they  considered  disaffected  to  the  cause; 
but  they  did  not  long  delay  in  their  course 
to  Dr.  Mansfield's  house,  where  they  soon 
arrived.  Charles  was  there  before  theOi 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  door,  well-armed. 
A  check  was,  for  a  moment,  given  to  theft 
when  they  heard  him  declare  aloud,  tb^t 
he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  ventor^ 
to  approach  nearer.  The  foremost  drew 
back,    and  paused  a  moment;    but  the 
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nour  from  behind  urged  them  on,  and 
{T  vociferated  that  he  should,  at  his  peril, 
s  oppose  them* 

'  This  one  fellow,''  said  a  snuffling  mob- 
icber,  **  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he 
Jt  needs  be  a  ruler  over  us." 

Down  with  him,"  cried  another,  "  he  is 
■elatic  scoundrel." 

lie  clamour  increased ;  and  a  stone,  well- 
ed, struck  the  young  man  on  the  head, 

felled  him  to  the  ground.  He  was 
Q  dragged  aside;  while  the  infuriated 
ble  rushed  forward  to  break  the  door, 
eh  was  quickly  accomplished,  and  several 
ted  in.  They  returned,  dragging  with 
Dd  the  feeble  old  man,  who  made  no  re- 
ance  but  intreated  them  to  spare  his 
ghter,  who  clung  to  him  tenaciously, 
pite  their  efforts  to  separate  them.  She 
^red  no  shriek,  no  cry ;  but  seemed  to 
e  made  up  her  mind  for  the  worst,  de- 
Qg  only  to  go  with  her  father.  So  soon 
;he  victim  was  brought  into  the  street, 
shouts  were  redoubled, 
*Slay  the  Amalekite."  *'  Bind  the  sa- 
Ice  with  cords ;  yea,  even  unto  the  horns 
the  altar."    '^  Smite  the  priests  of  Baal ; 

not  one  of  them  escape,"  with  many 

c  2 
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other  similar  perversions  of  the  sacred 
word. 

Meantime,  Charles  had  recovered  from 
the  stunning  effects  of  the  blow  he  bad 
received ;  and  seeing  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  stem  the  torrent,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  his  uncle,  knowing  that 
the  only  chance  of  rescuing  his  venerable 
friend  rested  with  him.  He  entered  hastiljTi 
his  head  streaming  with  blood,  and  his 
dress  torn  and  disordered  ;  so  that  even 
the  cold  reserve,  and  stoical  firmness  of  bis 
relative,  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  start- 
ling figure  before  him. 

*'I  am  come,**  said  he,  abruptly,  "to 
require  at  your  hand  a  deed  of  justice;  tbat 
you  would  rescue  the  venerable  Doctor 
Mansfield  from  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
rabble,  whom  you  have  been  instrumental 
in  stirring  up  against  him. 

"  Boy,"  replied  the  other,  sternly,  while 
^  dark  cloud  passed  over  his  sallow  brow, 
"  how  dare  you  beard  me  thus  ?  What 
know  you  of  the  deep  things  of  God  1  ^ 
it  not  written,  if  a  man  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother,  and  wife  and  brethren,  for  mf 
sake,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  my  disciple?" 

"  This  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  sacred 
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,  and  you  know  it,"  answered  the 
ag  man,  boldly ;  **  think  not,  that 
Q  a  shocking  murder  is  about  to  be 
letrated,  I  shall  longer  endure  this 
stable  cant?" 

What !  dare  you  utter  this  in  my  pre* 
e,  I,  who  am  a  father  in  Israel/'  said 
fanatical  preacher,  rising  up  and  con- 
ting  him  with  a  demoniac  scowl.  **  Be- 
^  base  ingrate,  and  herd  with  the 
e,  you,  whom  I  hoped  to  bring  into  the 
tual  fold." 

I  dare  utter  this  and  more ;  and  I  now 
|rou,  if  you  do  not  speedily  interfere, 
murder  of  this  innocent  man  will 
in  judgment  against  you  at  the  last 

Hah !  I  see  it,"  said  the  other,  in  a 
T  and  sarcastic  tone.  ''  You  are  taken 
ive  by  a  Midianitish  woman,  even  as 
ri,  the  son  of  Salu,  was  beguiled,  in  the 
:er  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  a  prince 
fidian ;  and  you  love  chambering  and 
tonness  more  than  the  cause  of  God." 
It  is  well,"  answered  the  young  man, 
ly,  **  that  you  are  the  brother  of  my 
ased  parent,  else  had  that  base  and 
cmting  language  been  your  last ;  but  I 
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leave  you  in  your  cold-blooded  bigotry,  and 
never  more  shall  I  pollute  my  name  by 
connexion  with  so  detestable  a  cause.  Yoa 
are  the  brother  of  my  sainted  parent;  I 
have  obeyed  you,  been  guided  by  you :  tat 
could  she  look  upon  your  present  conduct, 
her  voice  would  bid  me  yield  no  further 
obedience  to  one  who  can  act  so  inhu- 
manly/* 

He  turned  to  depart ;  but  the  other  was 
moved,  and  calling  him  back,  said, 

*'  You  have  recalled  to  my  mind  my 
only  sister ;  for  her  sake  I  will  forgive  your 
intemperate  language,  on  one  condition, 
that  you  swear  to  me  to  exert  yourself  in 
our  holy  cause,  and  then  I  shall  do  my  belt 
to  rescue  this  old  priest  and  his  daughter." 

"  I  shall  never  bind  myself  under  so 
odious  an  obligation,  nor  allow  you  ta  de* 
ceive  yourself  relative  to  my  sentiments.  I 
have  lotig  seen  the  enormities  of  the  fanati* 
cal  party  to  which  you  belong,  and  am  de- 
termined to  abandon  them.  It  was  only 
the  regard  which  I  entertained  for  you,  as 
my  nearest  and  almost  sole  relative,  which 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  quitting  this 
scene  of  violence  and  folly  ;  but  I  have  n^ 
an  adequate  reason ;  and  it  is  for  yon  to 
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B  quickly  whether  we  part  amicably,  or 
ler  I  am  to  bear  the  impression  that  you 
tionally  and  cooUy  instigated  murder." 
adiah  was  shaken  in  his  resolution  by 
almness  and  decision  with  which  this 
poken ;  and,  after  a  brief  deliberation, 

shall  for  once  comply  with  your 
8,  perverse  boy  ;  but  urge  me  not  too 
ist  I  cUp  the  wings  of  your  ambition, 
ield  you  up  to  those  who  will  deal 
larily  with  your  folly.*' 
irles  made  no  reply,  too  well  pleased 
ve  gained  his  point,  to  mar  it  by  a 
J  but  preceded  his  uncle  into  the 
,  all  impatience  to  rescue  his  friends, 
dng  the  brief  interval  Vhich  this  con- 
ion  occupied,  the  mob  had  hurried  the 
m  and  Rose  through  the  street,  taunt- 
id  insulting  them  with  the  most  oppro- 
\  epithets,  as  they  proceeded,  till  they 
near  the  market-house,  opposite  to 

was  Obadiah  Thoroughgood's  dwell- 
nd  as  they  passed  along,  many  a  stolen 
i  was  taken,  and  many  a  kindly  tear 
to  see  the  brutal  treatment  inflicted 
I  most  harmless  and  innocent  of  men, 
le  most  attentive  of  pastors.  But  such 
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a  panic  had  seized  all  the  more  sedate  por- 
tion of  the  townsmen,  that  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  raise  a  hand  in  his  defence. 
The  mob  seemed  to  have  no  particular  ob- 
ject in  dragging  him  forth ;  for  scarcely 
one  amongst  them  was  audacious  enough  to 
propose  his  death ;  and  just  as  Obadiah  Tho- 
roughgood,  followed  by  his  nephew,  reached 
the  spot,  they  began  to  deliberate  what 
should  be  done  with  him.  Obadiah 
ascended  the  stairs,  and,  from  his  customary 
stand,  proclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  piercing 
voice,  *'  Silence."  He  was  obeyed ;  for  his 
remarkable  gifts  had  still  vast  influence 
amongst  them. 

'*  Men  and  brethren,"  said  he,  '*  what  do 
ye  ?  All  things  are  lawful  unto  the  people 
of  God  ;  but  all  things  are  not  expedient. 
The  harvest  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  sickle  ; 
but  the  time  cometh  when  ye  shall  slay  and 
spare  not.  Know  you  not  that  the  saints 
shall  judge  the  world ;  but  the  time  is  not 
now.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  cometh 
will  come  and  will  not  tarry.  Wherefore, 
gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  for  he 
shall  avenge  his  own  elect,  who  cry  day 
and  night  unto  him.     Yea,  I  say  unto  you. 
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le  will  avenge  them  speedily ;  then  shall 
^our  foot  be  on  the  neck  of  your  enemies, 
ind  the  tongues  of  your  dogs  shall  be  red 
brough  the  same ;  one  man  of  you  shall 
base  a  thousand,  and  two  shall  put  ten 
boasand  to  flight  :  wherefore,  brethren, 
sinfort  one  another  with  these  words,  and 
ay  not  at  present  that  Mass-John  Priest ; 
>r,  verily,  his  time  is  not  yet  come.  Still, 
8t  the  precious  word  be  tainted  by  the 
)isoQ  of  his  carnal  ordinances,  reserve 
m  in  chains,  even  as  his  master,  Satan, 
itil  the  day  of  his  judgment  come ;  but 
t  that  Midianitish  woman  go  free." 
This  address  was  received  with  loud 
leers  by  the  infatuated  multitude,  and 
ey  forthwith  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  but 
barles  stood  beside  his  uncle,  boiling 
ith  indignation,  both  on  account  of  the 
rodous  sentiments  uttered,  and  the  repe- 
tion  of  the  offensive  allusion  to  the  gentle 
^d  affectionate  being  before  him.  He 
ared,  however,  to  express  his  feelings, 
8t  the  object  of  his  interference  should 
'  frustrated  ;  and,  therefore,  he  remained 
lent  till  some  of  the  rabble  again  at- 
'mpted  to  tear  Rose  from  her  father,  and 
^Q  he  exclaimed  indignantly  to  his  uncle, 

c  3 
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^^Is  this  the  way  in  which  your  promifie 
is  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Bid  your  besotted  dupes 
not  touch  that  angelic  being,  or,  by  hea- 
ven, they  and  you  shall  rue  the  conse- 
quences. Unhand  the  lady,  ruffians,  or 
I  shoot  the  first  man  who  ofiers  further 
violence." 

The  face  of  Obadiah  again  darkened 
with  a  deadly  scowl,  and  his  voice  was 
heard  exclaiming,  in  harsh  and  grating 
tones, 

*'  Peace,  son  of  Belial,  and  offend  not 
my  ears  with  your  blasphemies."  And 
turning  to  the  rabble,  he  said :  ''  Let  the 
damsel  go  with  her  father  to  prison ;  they 
are  both  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the 
bonds  of  iniquity,  and  see  that  they  be 
kept  close  until  the  mind  of  the  Lord  is 
known  concerning  them." 

At  thifi  moment,  the  venerable  eccle- 
siastic attempted  to  speak,  entreating  them 
to  hear  him  but  a  few  words.  It  was 
vain ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  clamorous 
cries  of  ^^  Peace,  Mass- John  ;  silence,  bab- 
bler." **  Away  with  such  a  fellow,  he  is  not 
fit  to  live."  Bowing  his  head  in  meekness, 
the  old  man  was  silent,  and  was  soon  hurried 
away,  leaning  on  his  affectionate  child.  They 
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took  him  with  his  daughter  to  the  common 
Bridewell,  and  thrust  both  into  a  damp, 
noisome,  and  dark  cell,  where  they  left 
them  for  the  night,  having  placed  a  guard 
to  see  that  they  should  not  escape.  After 
this,  they  dispersed  to  their  several  abodes. 
Charles,  also,  retired  to  his  home,  if  home 
it  could  be  called,  where  he  was  harboured 
under  the  roof  of  one  whom  reUgious 
bigotry  had  manifestly  robbed  of  almost 
every  kindly  feeling,  and  who  thought,  in 
persecuting  the  helpless,  he  was  doing  God 
service. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  Charles  paced 
up  and  down  his  chamber,  in  a  tumultuous 
state  of  feeling,  and  swayed  by  a  tide  of 
contending  passions,  which  totally  pr^" 
vented  rational  or  continuous  thought. 

At  length,  he  began  to  cool  a  little,  so  aB 
to  reflect  on  the  occurrences  of  the  eveningi 
and  to  consider  what  course  ought  to  b^ 
adopted  for  rescuing  his  friends  from  their 
thraldom  and  the  consequences  of  fanatical 
zeal.  *  It  was  not  likely  that  any  immediate 
act  of  violence  would  be  committed  on 
them,  yet  he  feared  the  effects  of  imprisoa* 
ment  in  such  a  place  on  the  old  man  aod 
his  devoted  child.  He  concluded  that  they 
must  be  rescued  at  any  risk,  and  the  only 
difficulty  consisted  in  devising  the  means, 
for  he  did  not  doubt,  that  now  his  friend 
saw  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  his  refractory 
or  timid  flock,  he  would  consent,  at  least  for 
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^hter's  8ake,  to  escape  from  the  town. 
:  care  was  to  slip  out  of  the  house, 
ived  by  his  uncle  or  the  domestics, 
the  door  on  the  latch,  that  he  might 
;ain  without  notice.  This  he  easily 
ished ;  and  his  next  object  was  to 
t  an  agent  suitable  to  assist  him  in 
rprise.  For  this  purpose,  he  bent 
}  towards  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
irhere  he  knew  there  was  a  house  of 
ament,  the  resort  of  idle  and  disso- 
racters  ;  and  which,  in  consequence 
mrestrained  license  introduced  by 
I  war,  was  much  frequented,  espe- 
;  night,  by  all  who  were  desirous  of 
;  license,  unrestrained  by  fear  or 
When  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he 
he  door  closed,  but  listening  a 
or  two,  the  sounds  of  revelry  broke 
ar,  and  he  concluded  that  he  should 
ere  the  person  whom  he  sought. 

knocked,  the  door  was  cautiously 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  who 
I  reconnoitre  his  visitor  before  he 
1  him ;  and  when  he  recognised  him, 

not  at  all  pleased  to  find  such  a 
there;  knowing  from  his  character 
did  not  come  to  share  in  the  enjoy* 
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ments  of  the  place,  but  rather  fearing  that 
his  object  was  to  bring  him  and  his  guests 
to  an  account  for  revehry  at  unseasonable 
hours.     Charles  saw  this,  and  quieted  his 
fears  by  assuring  him,  that  his  design  ms 
to  seek  a  particular  person,  on  business  of 
importance.    He  was  at  once  admitted,  and 
the  host  requesting  him  to  wait  a  momeut, 
till  he  should  see  if  that  individual  were  i^ 
the  house,  stepped  to  the  apartment  whet^ 
his  company  were  sitting.    All  was  soot^ 
quiet ;  there  was  indeed  a  sound  as  of  tb^ 
huddling  together  of  flagons,  and  a  hasty 
adjustment  of  chairs  and  tables,  but  in   ^ 
brief  space  the  landlord  returned,  and  tol^ 
him,  that  the  gentlemen  having  had  soiA^ 
slight   refreshment  were  engaged  in  leLi^^ 
gious  exercises. 

Charles  couldscarcely  help  smilingatthisac?' 
count,  and  bokingstraightin  his  informant'^ 
face,  saw  that  he  had  much  difficulty  to  pne^ 
serve  the  gravity  he  had  assumed.  He  mad^ 
no  remark,  but  followed  him  into  the  rooin, 
where  about  a  dozen  men  were  seated  romui 
a  table,  which  bore  the  marks  of  liquor  re- 
cently spilled,   and  wiped   hastily;  whilst 
the  fumes  of  brandy  and  tobacco  loaded  the 
close  atmosphere.    The  swimming  eyes  of 
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yanj,  and  their  unsteady  motions, 
» the  maudlin  gravity  of  their  looks, 
Jiat  their  serious  exercise  was  rather 
.    At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  one 
)er  than  the  rest,  but  having  a  kind 
>-comic    look,    which    irresistibly 
I  attention.    He  was  a  stout  square 
n,  whose  person  showed  that  morti- 
3  deeds  of  the  flesh  was  not  one  of 
les,  and  a  slight  squint  in  his  twink- 
i  grey  eyes  added  a  degree  of  cun- 
a  face  already  sufficiently  remark- 
r   a   sharp   turned   up   nose,  low 
,  and  prominent  chin.  He  appeared 
occupied  by  the  subject  on  which 
engaged,  that  at  first  he  took  no  no* 
Charles's  entrance,  but  went  on  in  a 
;  tone,  dwelling  with  much  fluency 
grievances  of  the  land,  and  their 
3.      **  Nevertheless,  brethren,"  said 
3nclusion :  **  this  truth  is  plain,  that 
il  land  maketh  Heaven  barren,  for 
cedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein : 
lis  mercy  the  desert  shall  bloom  and 
as  a  garden,  and  those  who  sow  in 
all  reap  in  joy.     Let  us  not  be  fednt- 
,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if 
it  not. — But  I  perceive  the  nephew 
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of  that  precious  saint,  Obadiah  Thorough- 
good ,  is  here  ;  would  he  had  engaged  witb 
us  the  season  of  refreshing  which  we  have 
just  had  ;  but,  perhaps,  he  comes  to  offer  a 
word  of  comfort  to  the  few  poor  saints 
here  assembled."  A  sign  from  Charles, 
which  the  speaker  understood,  here  stopped 
his  harangue,  and  he  hastened  to  dismiss 
his  colleagues,  by  saying ;  **  Tbat  as  the 
hour  waxed  late,  they  should  retire,  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  moming*s  outpour- 
ing by  brother  Zachariah  Holdenough ;"  and 
as  ail  felt  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  take 
the  hint,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
in  motion,  and  quitting,  with  all  the  speed 
their  addled  heads  would  allow,  the  scene  of 
their  debauch.  The  pious  chairman,  pre- 
tending to  follow  his  own  suggestion,  rose 
also,  and  bustling  about,  managed  to  delay 
till  all  the  rest  had  quitted  the  house.  He 
then  reseated  himself;  and  addressing 
Charles  in  the  same  snuffling  tone  which  he 
had  just  before  used,  said  :  ''  Master  Haw- 
thorn ;  no  doubt  you  come  on  some  special 
ambassage  from  that  Grod-fearing  man, 
your  uncle — a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
to  this  poor  land.  I  have  rejoiced  in  that 
light,  yea,  and  I  will  rejoice." 
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*' A  truce  with  your  buflfoonery,  Oliver 
rubb,"  said  the  young  man,  hastily,  '^  and 
Y  not  to  deceive  me  by  this  mockery  of 
Ugion." 

"Verily,  you  speak  profanely,  young 
u,''  replied  the  other,  still  preserving 
3 assumed  gravity;  ''  know  you  not  that 
im  no  longer  he  whom  they  styled  Oliver 
mbb,  after  my  carnal  nature,  but  Allbe^ 
ving  Heavenbom." 

•'  All  cheating  Devilborn,  call  yourself, 
d  that  will  be  a  inore  appropriate  name. 
It,  come,  I  am  not  here  to  trifle ;  time 
esses,  try  to  overcome  the  fumes  of  your 
bauch,  which  I  fear  have  muddled  your 
ains,  and  see  if  you  will  listen  to  what  I 
1  about  to  communicate." 
*'  Albeit,"  replied  the  other,  in  the  same 
\xe ;  **  you  speak  and  judge  according  to 
e  flesh  ;  I  would  have  you  to  understand 
at  creature  comforts  are  not  to  be  ne- 
scted ;  is  it  not  written, '  eat  the  fat  and 
ink  the  sweet ;'  and,  again :  *  let  thy 
*ul  delight  itself  in  fatness.'  And  if  the 
itward  man,  after  the  labours  of  the  day, 
iquire  refreshment,  it  is  not  for  thee  to  re- 
roach  the  elect ;  when  it  is  again  written : 
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*  take  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake, 
and  thine  often  infirmities.'  " 

*'  Beast,  or  fool,"  said  the  other,  pro- 
voked heyond  measure  hy  his  profanity, 
**  I  know  you  well ;  a  rakehelly,  unprinci- 
pled debauchee,  with  cunning  enough  to 
impose  on  the  simple ;  but  play  not  your 
tricks  on  me.'*  He  turned,  and  was  moving 
away  in  disgust,  when  the  other  recaUed 
him, by  sayinginhis natural  tone  andmanner: 

*^  Come,  Master  Hawthorn,  that  is  ra- 
ther too  severe ;  but  I  forgive  you,  because 
it  was  said  to  AUbelieving  Heavenbom,  and 
not  to  Oliver  Grubb.  Why,  man,  I  did 
but  try  how  I  could  practice  the  saint,  for 
that  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  even  you, 
who  are  so  well  instructed,  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  an  apt  scholar." 

"  Too  apt,  God  knows,  in  such  abominar 
tion.  But,  come,  now  answer  me.  Can 
you  be  silent  ? 

"  As  the  grave." 

"  Can  you  be  fiaithful  r 

"  Yes,  to  my  own  interest." 

"  Humph.  I  shall  make  it  your  intoreat 
in  the  only  way  you  are  accustomed  to 
appreciate  it,  money." 
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*'  Right ;  you  are  a  nice  judge  of  cha- 
cter." 

^'Have  you  any  objection  to  use  arms,  if 
Jcessary?" 

"  I  have  seen  some  service  ere  now,  and 
ough  a  man  of  peace,  I  can  strike  a  blow 
self-defence/' 

"  Well,  then,  you  know  what  has  hap- 
med  to  Doctor  Mansfield,  and  if  I  mis- 
ke  not,  you  were  present  at  the  rude 
^tment  shown  him  ?" 
''Know  you  not  good  Sir,  that  it  is 
itten :    *  Cure  ye  Meroz,  who  came  not 

the    help    of  the   Lord    against    the 
ighty/ '' 

"  Pshaw  ;  I  know  your  practices :  do  not 
;ain  profane  the  sacred  word,  or  I  leave 
»u;  I  want  to  rescue  him,  if  possible, 
>m  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  mob,  and 
ace  him  in  safety.** 

''  And  his  gentle  daughter,  fair  Sir,  what 
ber  V*  said  the  libertine,  with  a  knowing 
ink. 

''Beware  how  you  mention  her  name 
isrespectfolly :  she  too,  must  be  saved  from 
ieir  violence.'* 

"  Too  late,  master,  she  is  already  given 
?  for  a  prey  and  for  a  spoil  to  a  God-fear- 
"^g  man/' 
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Charles  allowed  him  not  to  finish  the 
sentence,  hut  starting  up,  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  exclaiming:  **  Ruffian,  unsay 
these  words,  or  I  terminate  your  beastly 
existence."  The  other  was  a  strong  man, 
and  succeeded  in  removing  the  hands  from 
his  throat,  but  whilst  Charles  felt  for  his 
sword,   he  cried  out ; 

**  What,  would  you  murder  an  unarmed 
man,  and  not  serve  your  cause  either;  be 
quiet  but  a  moment,  till  you  have  heard  what 
I  have  to  say,  and  then  act  as  you  please." 

Ashamed  at  his  own  violence,  he  sat 
down  again,  saying :  "  Proceed,  but  sec 
that  you  speak  cautiously  of  that  lady's 
name,  or  your  life  is  not  safe." 

"  Be  it  so ;"  said  the  other,  "  and  now 
hear  me.  I  tell  you  but  the  truth ;  brother 
Aminadab  Lovegrace  has  cast  his  eyes 
upon  her ;  and  even  now  he  waits  to  con- 
sult your  humble  servant  on  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  precious  prize.'* 

"What!  that  walking  skeleton — that 
mass  of  corruption ;  to  dare  cast  his  liber- 
tine eyes  on  the  purest,  and  the  best  of  her 
sex  ;  and  did  you  engage  to  assist  him  ^ 
this  nefarious  deed  ?'" 

"  Not  so  fast.  Master,  I  always  look  b^ 
fore  I  leap,  and  I  guessed  you  would  be  on 
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s  alert,  therefore,  I  played  the  gudgeon, 

1  I  should  huve  the  felicity  of  meeting 

ur  worship." 

"  It  is  well ;  but  bow  am  I  to  be  assured 

it  you  do  not  play  me  false  ?" 

"Easily  enough.     Give  me  your  word 

it  you  will  be  quiet  and  commit  no  vio- 

ce  on  him,  and  I  shall  place  you  in  such 

osition,  that  you  shall  hear  it  from  his 

a  lips." 

'  I  pledge  myself  not  to  molest  him  this 

ht;  but  further  I  will  not  go." 

'  Enough.      Now  follow    me,    and    be 

nt." 

rhus  saying,  he  led  the  way  up  stairs  to 

mall  closet,  where  he  desired  Charles  to 

jr,  and  place  his  ear  to  a  chink  in  the 

tition,  which  separated  it  from  another 

irtment.      Charles  first  looked  through 

!  chink,  and  saw  the  individual  named, 

ted  at  a  table  with  a  flagon  before  him 

urly  empty,  seemingly  far  gone  in  ine- 

ety.     Oliver  entered,  cautiously  closing 

i  door  behind  him,  and  saluted  the  drunken 

ertine  in  the  religious  slang  of  the  day. 

e  other  replied  in  a  similar  tone,  but  his 

ice  was  thick  and  husky ;   so  that  it  was 

t  easy  to  understand  him.     Charles,  how- 
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ever,  caught  some  part  of  the  conversation 
between  these  worthy  associates.  He  heaid 
Lovegrace  say,  **  Hast  thou  well  weighed 
the  plan  I  told  thee  of,  brother,  respecting 
the  Midianitish  damsel ;  and  wilt  tboa  help 
me  to  possess  her,  for  my  heart  yeameth 
after  her  beauty." 

'*  It  is  a  dangerous  matter,*'  said  theother 
gravely,  ''  and  1  am  not  quite  satisfied  that 
the  saints,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
are  authorised  to  seek  carnal  enjoyments." 

''  Know  you  not,"  said  his  compaoioO} 
'*  that  the  word  says,  *  to  every  man  a  prey 
of  divers  colours,  to  every  man  a  damsd  or 
two ;'  now  I  seek  but  this  one,  and  if  the 
saints  shall  inherit  the  earth,  how  much 
more  the  daughters  of  earth." 

''  Weil,  be  it  so ;  but  I  must  get  an 
earnest  of  sincerity  on  your  part,  that  yes 
will  deal  kindly  by  the  damsel.  Have  yoo 
brought  the  purse  you  promised?" 

*' Verily,  here  is  a  purse  containiog 
twenty  broad  pieces  ;  take  it  as  a  pledge 
that  I  will  reward  thy  service." 

Oliver  seized  the  purse,  and  carefoUf 
deposited  it  in  his  pocket,  then  tumios 
to  his  companion,  said :  **  Afind,  there  M 
to  be  fifty  more,  when  you  get  the  maideo 
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^our  hands;  and  now  I  go  to  the 
i,  yoQ  have  said  that  the  watch 
Imit  me/' 

f  a  surety  ;  to  turn  this  old  man  from 
ror  of  his  ways,  and  to  pluck  him  as 
d  from  the  burning." 
n  to-morroW|  then,  we  meet  to  re-* 
rogress.  Now,  therefore,  hasten  home, 
te  hours  and  the  wine  cup  bring  a 
J  on  the  church." 

egrace  complied  with  the  suggestion, 
teadying   himself,  to  he  best  could, 
the  door,  and  hobbling  down  stairs, 
1  the  house. 

ing  this  conversation,  Charles  had  to 
dl  his  self-control  to  keep  down  the 
ation  which  nearly  choked  him,  and 
Oliver  entered  the  closet,  he  found 
iriously  pacing  its  narrow  compass. 
^eU,"  ;said  the  emissary,  *'  are  you 
atisfied ;  and  what  think  you  of  the 
lover  ?" 

Bt  US  hasten,"  replied  he  quickly,  "  to 
ber  from  this  monster's  devices. 
,  lose  no  time  :  if  there  were  twenty 
»,  she  must  be  rescued,  if  possible,  this 

fot  so  fast,  fair  Sir,  she  is  in  no  dan* 
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ger  for  the  present ;  you  heard  him  mention 
to-morrow.  But  what  of  the  old  man,  you 
seem  to  have  forgotten  him/'  said  he 
coolly. 

**  Torment  me  not,  I  know  your  object, 
here  is  gold,  all  I  have  at  present ;  but  you 
shall  have  more — double,  treble  the  sum,  if 
you  are  faithful,  but  death,  if  you  are  not." 

"  A  bargain.  Master,  you  promise  fairly 
in  either  way,"  answered  Oliver,  pocketing 
the  cash.  ^*  And  now  we  go  to  the  prison. 
I  shall  first  prepare  the  guard  to  admit  you 
to  the  parties,  and  then  arrange  your  plans, 
as  you  best  can."  He  led  the  way  into  the 
street,  and  both  hastened  towards  the  Bride- 
well. 

Oliver  Grubb  was  a  specimen  of  a  cha- 
racter not  very  uncommon  at  that  time,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  period 
of  civil  commotion.  Originally  reared  in 
the  lower  rank  of  life,  he  was  never  fond  of 
industry,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
civil  war  to  engage  in  military  service,  in 
which  he  reaped  some  laurels  but  small 
gains.  His  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  had 
never  been  very  accurately  defined,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  about 
the  means  of  acquiring  money,  which  was 
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squandered  in  licentious  pleasures,  more 
quickly  than  it  was  acquired.  He  was 
daring,  bold,  and  resolute,  and  when  his 
purse  ran  low,  he  had  no  objection  to 
replenish  it  by  engaging  in  any  service 
which  required  courage  and  address.  If  he 
felt  attachment  to  anything,  it  was  to  the 
royal  cause.  Yet,  he  found  this  at  a  low  ebb; 
^d  he  had  no  hesitation  in  accommodating 
lumself  to  Puritan  habits,  so  far  as  he  found 
them  profitable.  In  fact,  he  was  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word;  and  though  possessed  of  much 
goodnature,  if  two  services  presented  them- 
Bclves  to  him,  his  choice  was  generally 
decided  by  ascertaining  who  was  the  highest 
bidder,  unless  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
fleecing  both.  To  such  a  character,  then, 
did  Charles  entrust  himself  and  his  friends  ; 
J^^t,  as  he  knew  him  well,  he  feared  not  to 
^  deceived,  so  long  as  he  could  pay  for  the 
services  he  required. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the 
^d  howled  mournfully  through  the  empty 
streets,  which  sounded  hollowly  to  their 
V^ck  and  heavy  footsteps.  In  the  course 
of  their  walk,  as  they  came  to  the  turning  of 
^  street,  loud  words  and  violent  impreca- 

VOL.  III.  D 
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tioQS  met  their  ears,  and  they  paused  to 
listen.  A  sound  like  a  heavy  blow  and  a 
groan  were  heard ;  the  next  instant  two 
men  dashed  past  them,  ran  on  with  the 
utmost  speed ;  and  one  of  them  striking 
against  Charles,  threw  him  on  his  back  on 
the  pavement.  He  rose  quickly,  and  turn- 
ing the  comer  with  his  companion,  found  a 
man  lying  senseless,  and  wheibhe  had  raised 
him,  saw  that  his  skull  had  been  dashed  in  by 
the  blow  of  an  iron  bar,  which  lay  beside 
him  spattered  with  his  brains.  When  they 
ascertained  that  life  was  extinct,  his  compa- 
nion urged  Charles  to  depart,  lest  an  alarm 
should  be  raised,  and  they  should  be  seized 
for  the  murder ;  seeing  that  his  further 
stay  would  not  only  be  useless  but  danger- 
ous, and  perhaps  frustrate  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  he  complied,  and  laying  the  corpse 
down,  continued  his  route.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  Bridewell,  and  when  Oliver 
had  sounded  his  way  with  the  guard,  both 
were  admitted.  Oliver  kept  the  watch  in 
discourse,  whilst  his  companion  obtained 
admission  to  the  cell,  where  a  sight  met  his 
eyes,  which  filled  him  with  disgust  and 
horror  at  the  perpetrators  of  the  uncalled 
for  and  brutal  outrage  on  his  friends.     The 
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d  clergyman  lay,  in  a  troubled  slumber, 
a  handful  of  straw,  in  one  corner  of  the 
,  bis  faithful  nurse  sat  near,  watching  her 
>ved  parent,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small 
ip  reading  a  pocket  bible.  Ever  and 
n  the  old  man  would  start  up,  call  for 
beloved  Rose,  and  when  she  took  his 
id,  and  assuring  him  of  her  presence, 
tbed  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  the  salt 
*s  poured  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  en- 
ited  her  to  try  and  take  sleep,  and  offered 
Jrvent  prayer  for  her  welfare. 

*  I  shall,  God  willing,  my  dear  father, 
;p  in  the  morning,  and  you  shall  then 
tch  over  me ;  but  I  cannot  sleep  now. 
ave  sought  and  found  comfort  in  this 
dous  volume  ;  and  I  know,  that  the 
d,  in  whom  we  have  trusted,  is  able  to 
iver  us.'* 

*  His  holy  will  be  done,  my  child ;  and 
y  He  forgive  our  persecutors,  for  they 
5w  not  what  they  do." 

Ele  had  just  uttered  these  words,  when 
arles  entered,  and  stood  contemplating 
itn  both,  till  Rose  raised  her  eyes,  ex- 
^ng  to  see  before  her  one  of  her 
'mies,  but  started  on  perceiving  who  it 
89  and  exclaimed, 

D  2 
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*'  Oh  !  Mr,  Hawthorn,  why  are  you 
here ;  you  see  us  in  great  tribulation,  as 
you  foreboded  last  evening ;  and  my  poor 
father,  may  the  God  whom  he  has  served 
support  him!" 

' '  Calm  yourself,  dear  Rose ;  I  am  come 
to  devise  a  means  of  deliverance,  if  mv 
revered  friend  will  only  permit  me  to  serve 
him." 

''  I  have  seen,"  said  the  old  man,  rising 
himself  from  his  straw,  **  the  inutility  of 
trying  to  serve  my  refractory  flock.  God 
knows,  that  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
them ;  but  here  I  can  do  nothing ;  and  if 
my  deliverance  be  eflfected,  without  injury 
to  any  one,  and  secures  the  safety  of  my 
poor  Rose,  I  shall  no  longer  oppose  your 
kind  wish." 

''  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
these  objects,"  replied  Charles;  "but  you 
must  not,  in  any  case,  remain  here.  Nay, 
hear  me,  my  revered  friend,"  and  he  spoke 
in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  so  that  Rose 
should  not  hear  his  commxmication. 

The  old  man  started,  shuddered,  and 
then  said,  with  deep  feeling, 

''  Oh  !  God  of  my  fathers,  look  upon  me 
in  my  affliction,  and  spare  me  at  least  this 
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al ;  put  forth  thy  hand  to  check  the  tide 
this  iniquity.  Charles,  I  see  you  are 
ht,  and  I  shall  no  longer  demur ;  only 
cautious,  and  touch  not  a  hair  of  their 
ids :  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will 
>ay,  saith  the  Lord/  " 
Soon  after  this,  Charles  bade  them  a 
id  farewell,  and  retired  for  the  night ; 
found  his  emissary  without,  edifying  the 
irdwith  a  most  emphatic  harangue  on 
!  carnal  backslidings  of  the  time,  and 
t  some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  him 
m  his  pious  vocation.  When  they  had 
:  the  prison,  the  mode  of  effecting  their 
ther  object  was  finally  arranged  between 
m,  and  they  agreed  to  meet  at  the 
ming*s  "  exercise,"  where  one  of  the 
ted  saints  was  to  hold  forth. 
I!harles  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
sr  a  short  time  fell  asleep  ;  and  when  he 
stked,  the  full  light  of  day  poured  in 
ough  his  windows.  He  hastened  to 
iss  himself,  and  keep  his  appointment 
h  Oliver,  fearing  that  he  might  have 
[>t  too  long.  He  now  observed,  that  his 
rt  and  clothes  were  stained  with  the 
>od  of  the  man  murdered  in  the  streets, 
'  preceding  night ;  and  fearful,  in  such 
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treacherous  times,  to  trust  himself  abroad 
with  these  tokens  on  him,  or  to  let  his 
uncle  know  aught  of  his  nocturnal  adven- 
ture, he  hastily  undressed,  and  locking  up 
the  soiled  clothes,  equipped  himself  in 
another  suit,  and  issued  forth  to  the  preach- 
ing.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the 
reverend  spouter  of  rebellious  and  un- 
christian sentiments  mount  the  stage,  and 
to  perceive  that  it  was  his  rival  for  the 
hand  of  Rose ;  but  scarcely  could  he  re- 
strain the  indignation  and  disgust  with 
which  the  sight  affected  him.  It  was  only 
a  sign  from  Oliver,  and  the  unusual  tumult 
which  prevailed  in  the  assemblage,  that 
caused  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the 
worthless  libertine  who  presumed  to  assume 
the  sacred  office.  Murmurs,  not  only  deep 
but  loud,  ran  through  the  multitude,  and 
muttered  threats  from  some,  with  openly 
declared  violence  from  others,  showed  that 
an  extraordinary  event  had  excited,  almost 
to  madness,  their  already  frantic  passions. 
Looking  in  front  of  the  market-house,  he 
saw  a  kind  of  stage,  and  on  it  the  corpse  of 
the  murdered  preacher  exposed  to  view — 
a  ghastly  spectacle,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all 
were  fastened. 
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yier  a  rhapsodical  prayer,  the  agent  of 
irchy,  pointing  to  the  corpse,  gave  out 
text :  '^  And  shall  he  not  avenge  his 
1  elect,  who  cry  day  and  night  to  him 
judgment."  He  then  hurst  into  a  furious 
de  against  the  malignants,  designating 
[n  by  all  the  odious  terms  his  vocabulary 
Id  furnish,  stating  that  a  beloved  brother 
been  by  them  waylaid  and  murdered  ; 
t  his  blood  cried  aloud  for  vengeance ; 
t  he  had  been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
holy  career,  and  now  lay  a  mutilated 
)se  in  the  streets  of  their  town ;  that 
sinners,  the  Amalekites,  should  be  cut 
hip  and  thigh,  with  a  great  slaughter, 
their  houses  be  made  dunghills. 
Q  this  strain  he  went  on,  for  an  hour  and  a 
*,  till  the  passions  of  his  auditors  were 
ind  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  they 
and  all  rushed  to  the  houses  of  the  un- 
nding  royalists,  with  shouts  and  impre- 
ons.  Most  of  these  fled  at  the  com- 
icement  of  the  tumult,  and  concealed 
[Qselves  till  the  storm  should  blow  over ; 
whatever  few  they  caught  at  home  were 
ten  and  abused  in  a  shocking  manner ; 
le  were  left  for  dead,  their  property 
ndered,    and    their    houses    shattered. 
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that  he  might  never  see  her  again ;  herey 
indeed,  was  the  knot  and  trying  difficulty  of 
the  case.     Yet  he  could  not  he  so  selfish  aB 
to  purchase  his  own  gratification  at  the  t%^ 
pense  of  her  comfort,  her  life,  and  perhaps, 
her  honour ;  for  the  ruthless  fanatic,  who 
had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  knew  no  law 
hut  his  own  lihertine  passions,  no  restraint 
but  his  own  will,  no  hounds  but  his  own 
gratification.     Charles  well  knew  his  dark^ 
cold-blooded,  and  sordid  soul,  and  he  shud'- 
dered  to  think  that  such  a  wretch  should 
even  approach  the  purity  of  innocence  like 
hers. 

**  It  must  not  he,"  said  he,  rising  aad 
impatiently  pacing  the  floor,  "  I  may 
perish,  hut  she  must  be  saved ;  the  die  is 
cast,  here  she  cannot  remain.  I  will  rescue 
her,  or  lose  my  life  in  the  attempt."  H^ 
became  more  and  more  impatient,  till  the 
hour  approached  for  his  departure;  aad 
then,  cautiously  passing  out  of  the  house, 
hent  his  course  towards  the  prison.  Hi^ 
plan  was  to  send  the  wanderers,  in  case  be 
succeeded  in  rescuing  them,  either  to  Corkt 
where,  being  unknown,  he  expected  they 
would  find  a  shelter  till  some  other  asyli^^ 
offered,  or  to  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  wb^ 
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was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  And  for 
this  purpose,  Oliver  Grubb  had  prepared 
two  of  the  most  determined  royalists,  who 
were  to  wait  outside  the  northern  gate, 
with  horses  for  the  father  and  daughter, 
till  an  appointed  hour,  at  which,  if  the 
prisoners  did  not  make  their  appearance, 
they  should  retire,  and  wait  for  further 
orders.  He  had,  also,  a  trusty  agent,  who 
engaged  to  manage  the  guard  at  the  gate, 
a  matter  not  difficult  to  be  eflFected,  as,  in 
consequence  of  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  in  the  recent 
rtniggle,  there  was  little  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  native  Irish,  and  the  watch  was 
J^ot  very  strictly  kept. 

The  adventurous  youth,  wrapped  up  in 
his  own  reflections,  did  not  perceive,  when 
^^  walked  forth  from  his  uncle's  house, 
that  a  person,  qlosely  muffled,  issued  from 
"®hind  a  projecting  wall,  and  followed  him 
^*  a  short  distance  in  silence,  keeping  in 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  houses,  and  walk- 
^^S  vdth  ahnost  noiseless   tread.     Arrived 
^*    the  Bridewell,    Charles  waited   a  few 
'^^^^utes  for  his  associate,  giving  the   ap- 
pointed signal,  by  a  loud  hem.    Oliver  soon 
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came  forth,  and  informed  him  that  all  pro- 
mised  favourably.       The    guard  were  so 
overcome,  both  by  his  edifjring  discourses 
and  the  refreshing  of  their  outward  man, 
that  little  was  to  be   apprehended  from 
them.     They  entered  ;  the  door  of  the  cell 
was  opened,  and  Charles  found  himself  in 
the    presence   of   his   friends,    who  were 
anxiously   expecting  his   arrival  and  pre- 
pared to  depart.     A  silent  greeting  was  in* 
terchanged ;  he  conducted  them  forth,  and 
his  companion,  quick  as  thought,  turned 
the  key  in  the  outward  door,  thus  securing 
the  intoxicated  watch.     The  old  man  and 
his  daughter  hung  on  Charles's  arms ;  and 
as  the  trembling  maiden  leaned  on  him  foe 
support,  the  young  man  felt  that,  if  he  had 
ten  lives,  he  would  risk  them  all  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  hour.   They  had  scarcely 
passed  three  paces  on  their  route,  whea  ^ 
hand  was  rudely  laid  on  Rose's  arm,  and 
the    voice    of   Aminadab    Lovegrace  ex* 
claimed — 

"Tarry,  Delilah;  and  thou,  audacious 
youth,  think  not  I  will  suffer  thee  to  indulge 
in  chambering  and  wantonness :  proceed 
another  step,  and  thou  art  but  a  dead 
man !" 
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Jharles   hastily  turned  to  confront  the 
aker ,  whose  voice  he  recognised  ;   hut 

he  could  disengage  himself  from  his 
itle  companion,  a  hlow  fell  crashing  on 
s  head  of  Aminadab,  and  he  sunk  to  the 
th. 

*Flyl"  said  Oliver;  '*he  is  quiet  for  a 
lile.  Fly  1  or  we  are  all  lost ;  there  is 
t  a  moment  to  be  wasted ;  he  may  re* 
^er,  or  his  associates  may  be  at  hand : 
ste,  for  God's  sake."  Seeing  them  hesi- 
e  he  said,  "This  is  no  time  for  trifling." 
Charles  urged  on  his  friends,  and  they 

hurried  towards  the  gate,  where  they 
md  the  wicket  open,  as  had  been  ar- 
iged,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  precincts 
the  town. 

**  You  come  with  us,  my  young  friend," 
d'Doctor  Mansfield;  '^you  have  no  longer 
y  place  in  yonder  town  ?" 
**Ala8!  sir,"  he  replied,  "it  must  not 
80.  I  cannot  leave  my  uncle  until  he 
^ve  me  from  him  ;  my  word  is  pledged  to 
f  deceased  parent ;  and  with  all  his  faults 
IT  uncle  has  been  to  me  hitherto  as  a 
Aer." 

'  •  But  surely  you  will  not  risk  your  life, 
id  your  immortal  soul,  by  continuing  to 
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act  with  those  blood-thirsty  men?  Charles 
Hawthorn,  I  hoped  better  things  of  you." 

"  This  is  no  time,  my  respected  friend, 
to  debate  the  matter;  my  resolution  is 
taken,  and  I  cannot  swerve  from  it." 

''Well,  may  the  God  of  heaven  be  your 
guide;  and  if  we  never  meet  again  on 
earth,  may  we  yet  meet  in  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed  !" 

Rose  heard  this  short  dialogue,  in  silence; 
she  trembled  violently ;  and  at  length  said, 
in  a  low  and  faltering  voice, 

•'  Surely,  Mr.  Hawthorn  will  not  expose 
his  life  to  the  vengeance  of  the  party, 
whom  he  has  irreparably  offended  by  rescu* 
ing  the  helpless  ;  there  are  those  who  will 
know  how  to  value  his  kindness,  and  feel  un- 
ceasing gratitude.  My  father  and  J  will 
not  consider  ourselves  warranted  in  receiv- 
ing our  lives,  whilst  yours  is  in  danger." 

''  My  life  is,  I  hope,  not  in  danger  ;  and 
even  so,  it  matters  little  to  one  who  is 
nearly  alone  in  the  world." 

''This  is  not  kind,"  said  Rose:  "  there 
must  be  many  who  regard  you  with  interest ; 
and  surely  your  kindness  to  my  poor  father 
and  to  me  will  never  be  forgotten." 

"Farewell,"  said  Charles,  hastily,  fear- 
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3long  the  conversation,  "farewell, 
God  be  your  protector."  He  took 
,  which  trembled  in  his  ;  he  drew 
Y  and  unresistingly  towards  him, 
1  one  burning  salute  on  her  lips, 
ext  moment  was  on  his  way  back 
^n. 

wr  you.  Master  Hawthorn,"  said 
rho  walked  beside  him,  whither  we 

1  out  of  his  reverie  by  this  ques- 
turned  to  the  speaker  and  said, 
he  town,  certainly." 

so  sure  of  that,  either.  I  have 
;ivings  about  our  adventure ;  that 
linded   Lovegrace,  if  he  recovers 

knock  I  gave  him,  and  it  was  no 

e,  will  be  upon  us  with  his  Philis- 

ad  I  am  not  anxious  to  fall  into  the 

hands." 

B ;   but    now  our    friends    are    in 

[  care  little  for  his  hostility.     The 

usiness,   as  regards  them,  was  so 

violation  of  justice,  that  he   will 

dare  to  assail  me  publicly  ;  and  I 
ly  guard  against  his  private  machi- 
as  I  best  can." 
it  may  answer  your  purpose  ;  but  I 
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doubt  his  bearing  the  blow  I  gave  him,  with 
Christian  meekness  ;  and  so  I  have  a  notion 
of  rusticating  for  a  while,  as  my  purse, 
thanks  to  your  generosity  and  his,  is  pretty 
well  stocked  for  some  months  to  come." 

**  As  you  please  ;  where  shall  I  hear  of 
you  ?'* 

*'  At  mother  Humphrey's,  in  the  glen  of 
Kilpatrick ;  she  keeps  a  snug  house,  and  a 
good  flagon ;  and  there,  peradventure,  I 
may  enjoy  a  season  of  refreshing,  and  sow 
some  good  seed  amongst  the  benighted 
malignants  who  frequent  her  house." 

**  Be  it  so  ;  farewell.  Should  your  purse 
want  to  be  replenished,  let  me  know." 

They  parted,  and  each  proceeded  oq  his 
own  route.  Charles  found  the  gate  still 
open  ;  for  the  guard  had  been  so  well  plied 
with  the  bottle,  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  awake  for  some  time. 

He  let  himself  into  his  uncle's  house ;  and 
having  gained  his  chamber,  threw  himself 
on  the  bed,  and  wearied  both  in  mind  and 
body  at  last  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced,  when 
Charles  was  awaked  by  his  uncle,  who 
stood  at  his  bedside  and  in  no  kindly  ac- 
cents desired  him  to  get  up.  He  complied, 
and  begged  to  know  the  reason  of  this  un- 
friendly greeting. 

**  You  will  know  soon  enough,"  replied 
he,  sternly;  **  you  have  wrought  folly  in 
Israel,  and  your  life  may  be  the  forfeit." 

*'  I  have  done  only  what  any  man  of 
common  humanity  would  do,  and  they  dare 
not  touch  me  for  it." 

"  Peace,  boy ;  what  know  you  of  the 
deep  things  of  God,  and  the  commission 
which  he  has  given  to  his  saints  to  slay  the 
Amalekites  ?" 

'*  Uncle,  this  frantic  and  barbarous 
jargon  shall  no  longer  be  endured  by  me ; 
I  cannot  lend  my  aid  to  murderers  and 
assassins.'" 
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"  Talk  of  murder,"  said  he,  coldly;  "yw 
will  have,  ere  long,  to  answer  for  a  deed  of 
darkness,  of  which  you  are  accused :  even 
now,  I  only  prevented  the  avengers  of 
blood  from  dragging  you  out,  by  promising 
that  you  should  be  forthcoming  ;  but  I  wiB 
even  yet  endeavour  your  rescue,  if  you  in- 
form me  what  you  have  done  with  the  idol- 
atrous priest  and  his  daughter." 

**  Never ;  they  are,  I  hope,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fanatical  crew ;  but  they  lie, 
who  accuse  me  of  any  crimes,  save  the 
rescue  of  the  innocent." 

**  This  to  me,  base  worldling,  degenerate 
son  of  a  pious  mother  ?  Abandoned  profli- 
gate ;  die  in  your  obstinacy,  and  let  ven- 
geance have  its  course." 

He  retired  ;  and  immediately  after,  a 
party  of  the  roundheads  entered,  headed  by 
Lovegrace,  who  bore  on  his  brow  the  maA 
of  the  blow  inflicted  by  Oliver.  They 
seized  and  bound  him,  without  any  resist- 
ance, as  he  saw  it  would  be  vain,  and 
dragged  him  to  prison. 

A  full  meeting  of  the  brethren  was  con- 
vened to  sit  in  judgment  on  him;  ^ 
there  was  little  to  be  expected  from  such  n 
tribunal.     When  they  were  assembled,  the 
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risoner  was  brought  forth,  and  placed  in 
le  front  of  the  chair,  in  which  his  enemy, 
ovegrace,  who  acted  both  as  judge  and 
xniser,  sat.  His  uncle  did  not  appear, 
he  fanatical  preacher  opened  the  business 
I  his  audience,  by  accusing  him  of  plotting 
ith  priests  and  prelatists  to  extinguish  the 
)8pel  light,  and  aiding  and  abetting  the 
(cape  of  the  old  idolator  (as  he  was  pleased 
» designate  Dr.  Mansfield)  and  his  daugh- 
sr.  He  went  on  to  bring  a  more 
^Qous  charge,  that  of  murdering  the 
reacher,  who  had  been  found  dead  in  the 
leet.  When  Charles  heard  this  accusa- 
on,  he  started,  and  dried,  in  a  voice  which 
ing  through  the  assembly, 
'4t  is  false  as  hell ;  base  liar  and  liber- 
ae,  I  never  did  it." 

"  Gag  him,*'  cried  Lovegrace,  in  a  fury, 
he  rails  against  the  Lord's  representative." 
His  command  was  obeyed,  and  a  band- 
^  was  tightly  bound  about  his  mouth ; 
Hilst  his  bands  were  tied  ignominiously 
ehind  his  back.  In  this  condition  he  was 
bliged  to  listen  to  the  horrible  blasphe- 
mes, and  murderous  sentiments  uttered  by 
ie  Puritan  preacher,  for  the  space  of  two 
OTirs,  till  he  almost  fainted  from  standing 
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without  any  support;  yet  he  would  not 
give  the  enemies,  who  were  seeking  his  nun, 
the  gratification  of  seeing  him  yield  to  ex- 
haustion, but  roused  all  his  energies  to  meet 
the  exigency. 

Whilst  this  scene  is  going  on,  we  most 
refer  to  the  travellers,  whom  Charles  lap 
posed  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  ene- 
mies, but,  who,  alas,  were  in  a  predica- 
ment as  bad  as  that  from  which  he  had 
extricated  them.  They  had  gone  forward 
slowly  during  the  darkness,  and  had  com- 
pleted about  half  the  distance  to  Cod^ 
when  the  sun  rose,  and  they  thought  pro- 
per to  halt  awhile  to  rest  themselves  and 
refresh  their  horses ;  for  this  purpose  they 
turned  aside  to  a  small  hamlet,  which  was 
near,  and  as  Doctor  Mansfield  felt  weary 
and  inclined  to  sleep.  Rose  entreated  ber 
guides  to  stop  for  an  hour  or  two,  with 
which  they  complied,  and  she  watched  hiiA 
anxiously,  till  he  awoke  refreshed.  T^ 
then  recommenced  their  journey,  bat  had 
not  advanced  far,  when,  at  the  turning  ^ 
the  road,  they  suddenly  came  in  sight  ai  • 
troop  of  horse  coming  against  them.  T^ 
deliberated  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
advance  or  retreat ;  but  it  was  too  late,  vX 
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ey  were  observed  by  the  cavalry,   who 
lickened  their  pace  to  a  smart  trot  when 
ey  saw   them  stop.     This   was  a  party 
nt  by  Lord  Broghill  to  occupy  Bandon, 
id  secure  the  tenure  of  it  for  Cromwell. 
Iiey  were  entirely  of  the  Puritan  tribe,  and 
eir  commander,  Captain  Hunter,  was  a 
08t  determined  Commonwealth  man,  and  a 
"eacher  to  boot.     The  confused  looks,  and 
anifest  apprehension  of  the  little  party,  on 
8  coming  up  with  them,  were  sufficient  to 
low  that  they  were  afraid  of  discovery, 
id,  therefore,   he   began    to    interrogate 
lem;  and  when  he  discovered  whence  they 
ime,  he  at  once  resolved  to  carry  them 
Mik.  With  a  heavy  heart  poor  Rose  found 
srself  in   the  custody  of  those  men,  and 
iticipated  from  them  even  worse  treatment 
lan  she  had  endured  from  her  townsmen, 
[er  father  endeavoured  to  console  and  en- 
>urage  her,  by  gently  reminding  her  of  the 
ord's  mercies,  and  leading  her  to  reflect 
^  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.     When  the 
dptain  ascertained,  that  his  aged  prisoner 
Hs  a  minister  of  the   Church,  he  thought 
^per  to  approach  near  and  edify  him  by  an 
irangue  against  Kingcraft  and  Priestcraft, 
id  without  allowing  time  for  reply,   he 
^ntinued  his  oration  till  they  approached 
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the  town.  Their  entrance  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all ;  and  as  they  marched  through 
the  street,  a  crowd  collected  around,  some 
inwardly  lamenting  the  capture  of  the  little 
party  of  fugitives,  and  some  exulting  in  the 
event.  Hunter  was  conducted  to  the  place 
were  the  fanatics  were  occupied  in  the  mock 
trial  of  Charles.  Rose  cast  her  eyes  over 
the  throng,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  her 
friend,  she  uttered  a  faint  shriek  and  sunk 
into  the  arms  of  the  man  who  stood  beside 
her.  That  voice  roused  Charles  from  his 
stupor  ;  he  made  a  violent  effort,  burst  the 
cords  with  which  his  hands  were  tied,  tore 
the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  saw  Rose  lying 
insensible  in  the  arms  of  a  soldier  and  her 
father  bending  over  her  in  a  state  of  pitiable 
affliction.  He  sprung  past  his  guards, 
dashed  aside  all  who  opposed  his  progress, 
and  had  nearly  reached  them,  when  some 
ruffian  in  the  crowd  struck  him  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  head,  and  he  fell.  Rose  was 
carried,  in  her  insensible  state,  to  the  house 
of  Lovegrace,  by  his  direction  ;  and  there,  at 
length,  she  opened  her  eyes,  only  to  realise 
the  extent  of  her  misery,  and  see  her 
afflicted  parent  beside  the  bed  on  which  she 
was  laid. 

Meantime,  Charles  had  recovered  from 
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le  stunning  effects  of  the  blow  he  had 
iceived,  was  again  bound  ;  and  whilst  the 
lood  flowed  from  his  head  and  poured 
}wn  bis  face,  he  was  placed  before  accusers 
ho  proceeded  to  a  mock  inquiry  into  the 
large  against  him.  Hunter  had  partially 
:amined  into  the  circumstances,  and  now 
ined  Lovegrace  in  sitting  in  judgment 
)on  the  accused.  He  was  delighted  to 
id  an  opportunity  so  soon  of  exercising 
e  authority  with  which  he  was  invested 
f  Lord  Broghill,  presiding  as  a  kind  of 
ilitary  governor  over  the  town  ;  but  that 
)bleman  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  to 
bich  fanaticism  had  reached  there,  nor  did 
iknow  suflSciently  the  character  of  the 
an  into  whose  hands  he  had  entrusted  so 
nous  a  commission.  Had  he  not  arrived, 
arcely  the  form  of  a  judgment  process 
ould  have  been  adopted,  for  the  excited 
^bble  would  have  inflicted  summary  ven- 
iance  on  the  accused,  but  he  deemed  it  ne- 
^ary,  for  his  own  sake,  to  examine  a 
ttle  into  the  matter  ;  therefore,  witnesses 
ere  called,  when  one  fellow,  noted  for  his 
rofligacy,  came  forward  and  declared  that 
e  had  seen  the  prisoner,  on  the  night  in 
uestion,  in  company  with  another  person. 
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altercating  in  the  street  with  the  deceased, 
and  that  eventually  the  prisoner  had  struck 
deceased  a  blow  which  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  Others  swore  that  they  had  seen 
him  at  the  house  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned, in  company  with  Oliver  Grubb, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  Commonwealth  man, 
but  had  since  absconded^  after  having 
assisted  the  prisoner  to  liberate  Doctor 
Mansfield  and  his  daughter ;  and  that  there 
was  some  secret  plotting  between  them,  as 
they  remained  behind  after  dismissing  the 
meeting.  Finally,  on  searching  his  cham- 
ber, the  bloody  clothes,  which  he  had  worn 
that  night,  were  produced  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact.  When  Charles  was 
asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own  behalf, 
he  boldly  asserted  his  share  in  liberating 
the  clergyman  and  his  daughter,  but  scorn- 
fully refused  to  make  any  reply  to  the 
charge  of  murder,  saying : 

**  I  am  aware  of  the  object  of  this  mali- 
cious persecution ;  I  know  you  and  your 
libertine  designs;  (turning  to  Lovegrace) 
but  though  you  may  cut  me  off,  and  man 
cannot,  perhaps,  prevent  your  vileness, 
God  will  protect  his  servants.  Tremble, 
wretch,   for  a  day    of  retribution   comes, 
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len  your  baseness  will  be  punished  :"  and 
recting  his  discourse  to  Captain  Hunter, 
JovL  are  come  here  as  the  representative  of 
5  Lord  Broghilly  beware  how  you  receive 
J  story  of  the  cut-throats  by  whom  you 
•  surrounded,  for  you  will  have  to  render 
account  of  this  day's  work,  not  only  to 
Q  but  to  God.  I  deny  the  charge  en- 
ilv;  and  now  act  towards  me  as  you 
ise." 

lunter  stood  up,  and,  with  the  true  puri- 
ical  whine  which  immediately  won  the 
rts  of  his  auditors,  commenced  a  long 
Don  containing,  at  least,  the  usual 
ntity  of  perverted  scripture ;  he  expressed 
compassion  for  the  prisoner's  youth,  at 
same  time  artfully  laying  the  supposed 
3fs  of  his  guilt  before  the  audience,  and 
ding  up  with  arguments  to  show  that 
saints  should  judge  the  ungodly,  and 
iicate  the  glory  of  God,  in  inflicting  ven- 
[ice  on  the  murderers  of  his  people.  His 
!ct  was  to  save  himself  from  any  proba- 
evil  consequences,  by  getting  the  whole 
Y  of  people  to  pronounce  the  prisoner 
ty.  He  would  thus  gratify  his  thirst  for 
k],  and  leave  the  burden  on  those  who 
demned  him.     He  finally  put  the  ques- 

OL.  III.  E 
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tion,  whether  the  young  man  were  guilty 
or  not  guilty ;  when  almost  all,  with  one 
voice  exclaimed,  guilty  of  death. 

He  then  proceeded  to  say,  **  that  be 
ought  to  order  him  for  immediate  exe- 
cution, but,  in  consequence  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  he  would  allow  the  inter- 
val till  next  day,  in  order  that  some  godly 
persons  might  pray  with  him,  if  haply  the 
sin  he  had  committed  might  be  forgiven 
him." 

Charles  was  then  led  away  to  prison,  and 
left  under  a  strong  guard  of  the  Puritans, 
who  entertained  a  double  hostility  towards 
him,  on  account  of  the  supposed  murder  of 
the  preacher,  but  particularly,  as  they  con- 
sidered him  a  backslider  and  a  deserter 
from  the  faith. 

But  where  was  Obadiah  Thoroughgood 
during  this  scene ;  and  did  he  take  no  in* 
terest  in  his  nephew's  fate  ?  Could  he  ^ 
brutal  enough,  even  if  he  were  guilty,  to 
make  no  effort  to  save  him  ? 

These  are  questions  that  require  an  an- 
swer. The  fact  was,  that  seeing  Charto « 
attachment  to  Rose,  which  he  had  not  j«^ 
viously  suspected,  and  having  heard  hi"^ 
utter  sentiments  which  showed  him  that  bis 
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ons  were  fast  changing,  he  began  to 
3hend  his  joining  the  royalist  party, 
abandoning  his  former  friends.  Now 
ng  could  be  a  more  heinous  crime,  in 
dght  of  Obadiah,  than  this  defection 
the  true  Israel,  and,  therefore,  he  set 
its  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  confirm- 
is  nephew  in  the  principles  of  his  party, 
abstracting  him  from  his  dangerous 
is.  With  this  view  he  had  encouraged 
mtrage  on  Doctor  Mansfield  and  his 
bter,  thinking,  that  their  removal  from 
town  or  imprisonment  would  be  the 
18  of  banishing  from  his  mind  what  he 
dered  only  a  boyish  attachment  to 
;  but  when  he  found,  by  Charles's  con- 
tion  with  him  on  this  subject,  that  it 
»f  too  fixed  a  character  to  be  thus  shaken, 
is  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  He 
d  a  refusal  to  rescue  the  victims  of 
violence  would  be  the  means  of  alienat- 
be  young  man  entirely  from  him  and 
arty,  without  affecting  any  other  object 
bringing  odium  on  himself;  and  he, 
fore,  reluctantly  consented  to  appear 
eir  behalf,  but  did  it  in  such  a  manner 
show  his  dislike  to  those  whom  his 
ference  served  for  the  moment.     He 

E  2 
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knew  nothing  of  their  escape  till  Lovegrace 
came  that  morning  early  to  inform  him  of  it, 
and  to  show  the  wound  which  had  been 
inflicted,  as  he  declared,  by  Charles,  whilst 
he  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  him  from 
releasing  the  captives. 

Obadiah  was  not  much  displeased,  if 
he  dared  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  his 
very  dear  brother  had  undergone  this 
chastisement ;  for  they  were  rival  ora- 
tors, each  striving  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
with  the  rabble ;  and  fanaticism  is  just 
as  jealous  as  it  is  intolerant.  Still  he 
deemed  it  e^edient  to  cloak  his  real  feel- 
ings, and  make  common  cause  with  the 
complainant;  and,  therefore,  having  de- 
cided on  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  he  had  awakened  his  nephew 
and  taxed  him  severely  with  his  conduct. 
Part  of  his  plan  was  to  remain  aloof  from 
the  trial,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  parti- 
ality towards  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
thereby  gain  the  credit  of  Roman  virtue ; 
but,  when  the  young  mai)L  should  be  con- 
demned, as  he  knew  assuredly  would  be 
the  case  before  such  a  judge  as  Lovegrace, 
and  such  a  jury  as  the  excited  mob,  then, 
to  come  in  to  his  rescue,  and  by  exerting  his 
influence  |o  the  utmost,    save  him  from 
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h,  and  thereby  gain  a  strong  hold  over 
by  the  ties  of  gratitude.  The  arrival  of 
tain  Hunter,  and  the  frightful  charge  of 
der,  discomfited  him  considerably ;  the 
ness  began  to  wear  a  more  serious  as-^ 
:  than  he  had  expected,  and  he  saw  that 
ovld  require  all  his  interest  to  effect  his 
bew's  deliverance.  He  did  not  credit 
hideous  accusation  against  him,  yet  he 
no  means  of  disproving  it ;  and,  there- 
»  though  he  adhered  to  his  original 
,  he  tormented  his  mind  as  to  the 
e  of  managing  the  details.  He  was 
ly  perplexed;  and  whilst  he  remained 
lis  state  of 'indecision  and  doubt,  word 
brought  to  him  of  the  determination  of 
Captain  and  his  confederates.  This 
not  tend  to  calm  his  mind ;  for  now  that 
'  monitor  conscience,  whose  warnings 
lad  been  long  accustomed  to  despise, 
tn  to  give  him  some  annoyance,  and  the 
ulus  of  a  frantic  enthusiasm  failed  of  its 
ted  effect. 

!e  alone  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
inator  of  the  evils  which  pressed  upon 
deserted  youth ;  he  was  the  fomenter 
liscord  and  violence,  where  peace  and 
mony  had  reigned  before ;  he  was  the 
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unprovoked  persecutor  of  a  helpless  old 
man  and  an  amiable  girl ;  the  agent  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  where  he  ought  to 
have  been  the  preacher  of  peace  .and  good 
will ;  he  had  laboured  and  toiled,  yes,  and 
prayed  for  prosperity  to  the  cause  of  a  mur- 
derer and  a  tyrant.  His  desire  upon  the 
enemies  of  his  creed  was  fulfilled,  and  yet 
fais  soul  lacked  contentment.  His  only 
sister's  orphan  had  been  commended  to  his 
care  by  a  dying  parent ;  he  had  promised 
to  nurture  and  guard  him  with  all  tender- 
ness; but  had  he  fulfilled  that  promise? 
Ay,  here  was  the  rub  !  He  had,  indeed, 
done  his  utmost  to  instil  certain  sentiments 
into  his  mind ;  but  were  those  sentiments 
such  as  he  ought  to  have  inculcated,  or 
such  as  tended  to  the  youth's  welfare  ?  Of 
this  he  did  not  feel  quite  assured,  but  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  canvass  their  pro- 
priety ;  he  feared  to  enter  on  the  subject, 
lest  the  conclusion  should  be  that  his  whole 
life  had  been  a  tissue  of  folly  and  self- 
deception. 

He  had  embarked  in  the  cause  whilst 
it  hung  in  doubt,  and  now  that  heaven 
appeared  to  smile  upon  it,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  abandon  it.     Glad  was  he  to  light 
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his  train  of  thought,  as  it  took  away 
uneasy  feeling  attached  to  his  previoas 
ations,  and  he  pursued  it  with  satis- 
m  till  he  realised,  in  imagination,  the 

ambitious  projects,  and  saw  himself 
3d  to  the  pinnacle  of  spiritual  domina- 

the  friend  of  victorious  generals,  the 
>ellor  of  supreme  rulers, 
lighted  with  the  picture  his  fancy  had 
red  up,  he  mastered  the  rising  qualms, 
led  the  feelings  of  remorse  or  kind* 
,  which  were,  for  a  while,  excited 
3  mind,  and  determined,  if  possible, 
ike  the  daring  spirit  of  his  nephew 
rvient  to  his  ambitious  views.  In 
lappy  temper,  he  walked  forth  to  meet 
Dnfr^res,  pay  his  respects  to  the  new 
try  commander,  and  ascertain,  if  pos- 

how  far  he  too  could  be  made  useful 
i  projects. 

iregrace,  exulting  in  the  expected  gra- 
ion  of  his  vengeful  feelings,  though 
ined  that  the  object  of  them  had  not 
at  once  given  up  to  slaughter,  re- 
d  home  to  gloat  over  the  prey  which 
le  had  placed  in  his  hands,  and  to 
ne  his  plans  for  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
iccessful  machinations. 
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His  first  resolution  was  to  separate  father 
and  daughter ;  and,  under  the  guise  of  se- 
curing a  malignant  and  disaffected  priest, 
he  ordered  Doctor  Mansfield  to  be  takea 
to  prison.     It  was  vain  that  the  old  man 
entreated,  with  tears,  to  be  left  with  his 
beloved  child,  and  more  vain  that  Ros^ 
begged    to   be    allowed  to   go    with  hiiKB- 
to     prison.     Lovegrace     was    inexorable* 
He  listened  to  her  entreaties  with  perfec'^ 
indifference,  or  replied  to  them  with  a  sar- 
castic taunt.      She  dung  tenaciously  to  he  r 
father,  and  at  length  the  meek  Lovegrace 
tore  her    away,  and  forced  the  old  ina«» 
out,  locking  the  door  after  him,  and  leaving 
Rose  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dis^' 
traction. 

In  this  condition  she  remained,  unheedec^ 
and  unattended,  for  several  hours,  till  a^ 
the  day  waned,  a  servant  brought  her  sonw^ 
refreshment,  which  she  had  neither  appetit 
nor  inclination  to  touch.  The  food 
left  in  the  apartment,  but  it  remained  lUi^ — 
heeded  by  the  sufferer  except  a  draught  ^ 
water,  which  the  exhaustion  and  weariness 
she  had  undergone  compelled  her  to  take. 

Lovegrace  came  late  in  the  evening,  and 
assuming  as  bland  and  courteous  a  tone  a5 
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coarse  natare  permitted,  endeavoured 
persuade  her  to  take  food,  but  she  made 

reply,  and  he  left  her,  again  carefully 
king  the  door.  Several  of  the  puritan 
^achers  were  admitted,  during  the  day,  to 
it  Charles,  and  wasted  much  pious  elo- 
^nce  in  trying  to  convince  him  of  the 
or  of  his  ways ;  but  he  turned  from  them 
h  disgust,  refusing  to  listen  to  their  ex- 
rtations,  and  they  departed,  devoutly 
I  signing  him  to  eternal  perdition. 
Soon  after  night  closed,  Obadiah  solicited 
1  obtained  permission  from  Captain  Hun- 

to  visit  his  nephew,  and  entered  the  cell 
ere  he  was  confined,  with  a  kind  and 
apathising  air.  But  Charles,  now  nearly 
^nated  from  him  by  his  heartless  con- 
-t,  scarcely  noticed  his  entrance  or  re- 
Ded  his  greeting.  This  a  little  discom- 
d  him,  and  he  found  some  difficulty 
opening  his  business.  At  length,  he 
;an  by  dwelling  on  his  affection  for  the 
L  of  his  sister  and  his  desire  to  save 
1,  declaring  he  had  wrestled  in  prayer 

his  safety,  and  had  ascertained  the  mind 
the  Lord  on  it,  and  expressed  his  hope 
it  no  impediment  would  be  raised  by  the 
^my  of  souls  to  the  accomplishment  of 

B  3 
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this  desirable  object.  Charles  listened  with 
impatience,  till  he  came  to  a  pause,  and 
then  said : 

''  It  needs  not  this  long  preface,  sir. 
You  have  some  proposal  to  make ;  let  me 
know  it,  that  I  may  decide." 

^^  It  is,  then,,  son  of  my  affection,  that 
thou  shouldst  eschew  these  children  of 
Belial,  and  bind  thyself,  for  life,  to  the  good 
cause." 

"  Never  shall  I  sacrifice  the  feelings  of 
humanity  to  a  base  love  of  life !  Nor  shall 
I  again  mix  myself  with  the  truculent  party 
to  which  I  once  belonged." 

"  Yet  reflect,  young  man,  what  it  is  to 
be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  thy  years.  Com- 
ply with  my  wishes,  and  I  will  sacrifice  my 
life  to  save  yours." 

**  You  shall  sacrifice  nothing  for  me.  I 
wish  not  to  say  anything  disrespectful  to 
my  mother's  brother ;  therefore,  leave  me, 
lest  I  forget  myself,  and  do  you  a  dis- 
honour." 

'^  Honour  and  dishonour  are  alike  to 
me,"  said  he,  with  counterfeit  humility. 
"  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man  ;  yet  would  I 
strive  to  save  thee  from  death,  and  put  thee 
in  the  place  of  dignity." 

* '  Strive  not  to  cloak  your  own  ambitious 
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views  under  a  pretended  desire  for  my 
safety.  I  am  no  longer  deceived  by  your 
wiles  ;  yet  may  God  forgive  you  for  reduc- 
ing the  orphan,  whom  you  vowed  to  protect, 
to  this  humiliating  condition." 

'^Is  this  the  way  my  kindness  is  re- 
ceived?" replied  the  other,  sternly;  **know, 
ungrateful  boy,  that  if  I  desert  you,  in 
your  obstinacy,  nothing  can  save  your 
life." 

*'  Be  it  so  :  better  I  should  die  now, 
than  when  I  have  run  a  career  of  murder 
under  your  guidance." 

**  Murder?  And  are  you  not  a  murderer, 
a  midnight  assassin,  a  convicted  felon  ?" 

*'  1  scorn  a  reply  to  a  charge  which  you 
yourself  are  persuaded  is  false.  Go;  I  must 
not  be  further  provoked.  You  are  my 
relative,  but  use  not  this  privilege  to  insult 
me  farther.  Go,  in  God's  name ;  pursue 
your  devious  course,  and  leave  me  to  perish. 
I  neither  ask,  nor  will  I  receive,  your  assist- 
ance, on  any  terms. 

*'  Then  die  in  your  obstinacy,  grovelling 
renegade.  I  disown,  and  scorn,  and  spit 
Tipon  you:  die  by  an  ignominious  death, 
and  let  your  name  become  a  bye  word,  and 
a  hissing,  and  a  curse." 
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Charles  smiled  at  this  ebullition  of  im- 
potent rage,  and  saw  his  uncle  depart,  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  regret  for  his  perverted 
judgment  and  unnatural  conduct.  He  was 
scarcely  gone,  when  it  struck  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  yield  up  his  life  without  a 
struggle  to  save  himself. 

The  idea  of  Rose's  captivity,  and  the 
fate  which  awaited  her  in  the  hands  of 
Lovegrace,  stimulated  him  to  exertion.  No 
sooner  did  the  thought  arise,  than  he  began 
to  look  about,  and  see  if  any  chance  offered 
of  eflfecting  this  object.  He  was  hand- 
cuflfed ;  but  the  iron  rings  which  encircled 
his  wrists  were  too  large,  and  after  some 
time  and  exertion,  he  succeeded,  without 
much  pain,  in  drawing  his  hands  through 
them.  When  once  his  hands  were  free,  the 
rest  was  easy.  He  knew  the  wall  was  not 
of  the  most  solid  construction;  therefore,  to 
remove  some  stones,  and  reach  the  small 
grated  window,  which  gave  light  to  the 
cell,  was  a  work  easily  accomplished.  He 
wrenched  out  the  bars,  when  the  stone  be- 
neath them  was  removed,  and  then  looked 
around  carefully  ere  he  ventured  out.  J^ 
at  this  moment,  some  mortar  and  stones 
gave   way,  and    he  was  precipitated  with 
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them  into  the  street.  The  guard  were 
roused,  hurried  out,  and  ere  he  could  re- 
cover himself,  one  of  them  seized  him.  In 
this  desperate  extremity,  he  grasped  one  of 
the  iron  bars  which  had  fallen  out  with 
him,  raised  it,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
on  his  captor's  arm  which  fell  powerless  by 
his  side. 

Darting  off*,  before  the  rest  of  the  guard 
came  up,  he  made  for  the  town  wall,  where 
he  knew  it  could  be  easily  ascended  from 
the  inner  slope.  He  was  hotly  pursued  by 
the  dragoons,  who  raised  the  alarm ;  but 
his  knowledge  of  the  locality  enabled  him 
soon  to  distance  them,  and  he  reached  the 
place  he  sought,  unseen  by  his  pursuers. 
He  had  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  therefore, 
hanging  by  his  hands  from  the  wall,  at  his 
full  length,  he  let  himself  down,  and  lighted 
on  his  feet,  but  fell  backward,  stunned,  and 
shaken  in  every  limb.  Fortunately,  the 
ground  was  free  from  stones ;  so  that  he 
sufiered  nothing  more  than  a  severe  shock, 
from  which  he  soon  recovered,  and  was  able 
to  pursue  his  way  in  search  of  Oliver 
Grubb,  the  only  ally  to  whom  he  could 
apply  for  help.  The  house,  in  which  that 
worthy  individual  had  taken  refuge,  had 
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belonged  to  a  respectable  family,  who  were 
cut  off  in  the  civil  war,  and  it  was  subse* 
quently  taken  possession  of  by  a  person 
who  used  it  as  a  place  of  entertainment  for 
all  whom  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
the  time  had  deprived  of  a  home.  Thither 
resorted  the  discontented  of  every  class; 
the  persecuted  royalist,  and  the  disap* 
pointed  Republican  ;  the  Irish  Romanist, 
and  English  Protestant ;  the  ruined  spend- 
thrift, and  the  unprincipled  adventurer. 
This  strange  medley  of  characters  harmo* 
nised  sufficiently  well  together,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  same  necessities  pressing 
upon  all  and  the  advantages  resulting  from 
acting,  in  concert,  to  supply  funds  for  their 
support,  or  for  their  pleasures.  They  had, 
also,  many  associates  amongst  the  pea- 
santry, who,  in  consequence  of  the  turbu- 
lent state  of  the  country,  for  some  years 
past,  had  learned  habits  of  idleness,  plun- 
der, and  dissipation,  preferring  to  live 
rather  as  free  companions,  than  to  apply 
themselves  to  husbandry,  with  the  prospect 
of  being  robbed  of  their  crops  by  some 
ruined  chief  or  powerful  settler,  just  as 
they  had  gathered  in  their  harvest. 
Amongst  this  strange  crew  was   Charles 
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Hawthorn  about  to  enter,  and  on  them  to 
depend  for  the  rescue  of  his  mistress  and 
her  father;  but  he  had  no  alternative;  and 
the  nature  of  his  feelings  did  not  allow  him 
dosely  to  scrutinize  the  character  of  his 
assistants. 

On  announcing  his  name,  and  calling  for 
Oliver,  that  worthy  person  soon  presented 
himself,  exhibiting,  in  his  flushed  look  and 
unsteady  gait,  some  proofs  of  recent  indul- 
gence in  a  more  potent  beverage  than 
water. 

"What!  my  gallant  friend,"  said  he, 
"  are  you  come  to  our  den  ?  Methinks  you 
look  not  over  pleased  with  the  treatment 
which  the  saints  have  given  you  since  we 
parted.  Pray,  how  goes  on  the  pious  Love- 
grace?  Is  he  still  crucifying  the  flesh 
^ith  its  afiections  and  lusts  ?'' 

**A  truce  to  your  scurrile  jests,  Oliver! 
All  is  in  confusion,  and  without  your  help 
I  fear  we  are  undone."  He  then  hastily 
informed  him  of  Rosens  recapture,  his  own 
perilous  escape,  and  the  position  of  affairs 
^  the  town. 

Oliver  looked  rather  puzzled  on  hearing 
^'^s  account ;  and  though  his  intellects 
^^re  not  then  in  the  clearest  state,  he  en- 
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deavoured   to   collect    his   thoughts,  and, 
after  a  while,  replied, 

*'  Well,  my  hrave  recruit,  for  you  must 
he  one  of  us  for  the  nonce,  this  is  an 
awkward  business ;  but  I  doubt  not  ire 
shall  bring  you  safely  through.  You  must 
not,  however,  be  squeamish  on  the  occasion; 
there  are  here  some  bold  hearts  and  bra^ 
hands,  but  they  are  not  particularly  deli- 
cate in  the  way  of  principle,  poor  fellows! 
the  world  has  kicked  them  a  Uttle,  and  they 
are  disposed  to  repay  the  kindness.  Yon 
must  make  one  of  us  for  a  time,  and  we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done  to  rescue  yonr 
pretty  mistress  from  the  hands  of  tke 
PhiUstines.  By  all  that's  lovely,  but  I  wouH 
venture  odds  she  is  found  in  the  care  of 
that  old  debauchee,  Lovegrace  ;  and  I  tell 
you,  Charles,  that  is  not  the  safest  place 
for  a  beautiful  girl !" 

Charles's  blood  nearly  boiled  in  him  at 
the  thought.  '*  Lead  on,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  will  join  any  party ;  promise  any  thing* 
Do  what  you  please,  only  let  me  save  her, 
and  punish  that  detestable  hypocrite." 

''  Gallantly  said  !  And  now  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  friends." 

Charles  was  accordingly  led  into  a  large 
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id  coarsely  furnished  room,  where  about 
renty  men  were  assembled  in  various  stages 
'  inebriety,  from  the  tipsy  chatterer  down  to 
e  stupified  bacchanal.  Some  were  talk- 
g»  some  singing,  some  lying  asleep  with 
leir  heads  resting  on  the  table ;  and  the 
lom,  being  badly  lighted,  gave  a  dark 
id  savage  appearance  to  the  whole  scene, 
harles  started  back  a  little  on  entering, 
it  recollecting  the  necessity  which  brought 
im  to  this  den,  assumed  resolution,  and 
allowed  his  conductor  to  the  head  of  the 
ible. 

Some  inquiring  looks  were  cast  on  him 
Y  such  as  were  capable  of  observing  his 
utrance,  and  the  din  gradually  lessened,  as 
%er  stood  up  and  called  silence. 

"  Gentlemen  Cavaliers,"  said  he,  "  I  beg 
>  introduce  to  your  notice  my  friend,  Charles 
hawthorn,  late  a  Roundhead,  now  any 
ling  you  please.  The  hypocritical  crew 
^  him  scurvily,  as  they  used  us  all. 
^ell,  I  tried  their  ways ;  and  the  rogues 
l^e  good  living,  ay,  and  a  strong  cup  to 
>ot.  But  their  cursed  jargon  and  long 
Aching  did'nt  suit  my  taste  ;  so  I  quitted 
le  rascals,  as  my  friend  here  has  done, 
^d  now,  what  say   you,   gentlemen,  he 
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requires  a  little  job  at  our  handsi  shall  ve 
help    him    to    pepper    the    RoundheadsY 
Mark  you,  there  will  be  something  going 
to  replenish  the  exchequer.     Provender  i» 
becoming  scarce  with  us  ;  good  liquet  hard 
to  be  got.     What  think  you  of  a  foray  into 
the   enemies'    quarters — a  gentle   remini- 
scence to  the  saints,  that  they  are  but  flesh f 
They  are  slumbering  in  securityi  they  hafe 
waxed  fat ;  shall  we  give  them  a  lessoD  of 
humility  V 

"  Agreed  !  agreed  I — we  are  your  men  !- 
better  hang  than  starve.  A  prey !  a  prey  I 
curse  the  rascals  I  down  with  the  cut- 
throats I  pink  their  doublets  I"  resoundd 
from  various  discordant  voices. 

*'  Well,  my  men,  I  am  glad  to  find  Jtti 
in  the  right  humour.  Another  cup,  and 
then  to  sleep,  there's  work  to  be  done  to* 
morrow  I  Here  is  to  a  successful  cxj^' 
dition  and  a  merry  meeting  after  1" 

All  drank  the  toast,  and  then  01ivtf» 
bidding  them  good  night,  retired  with  W 
friend  to  a  remote  apartment  to  digest  btf 
plans. 

"  I  regret  what  I  have  done,"  said 
Charles,  **  in  mixing  with  this  bacchanafiaJ^ 
crew  of  vours,  Oliver.     And  I  cannot  be  * 
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rty  to  the  plunder  you  meditate.  Is 
ere  no  other  way  in  which  we  can 
sinage  the  business  ?" 
"  None,  fair  sir,  that  I  know  of.  I  told 
n  there  was  no  room  for  squeamishness, 
you  want  to  rescue  your  mistress  and  the 
d  parson.  Let  these  men  have  their  way, 
not,  they  will  do  nothing ;  and  then  what 
icomes  of  the  pretty  Rose  ?  Lovegrace — " 
''Mention  not  his  name,  or  you  will 
ive  me  mad.  I  will  engage  to  remunerate 
>ur  friends  for  the  service  they  render 


e." 


"  Pooh,  pooh,  man,  nonsense  I  It  is  not 
■onuses  they  want;  promises  won't  feed 
em,  nor  give  them  drink.  Your  Round- 
aded  friends  have  driven  them  to  this, 
t  them  take  the  consequences.  If  you 
Bre  never  in  existence,  they  would  find  an 
>portunity  of  retaliation.  If  you  are  so 
oe,  why,  Lovegrace  will  soon  save  you 
ly  further  trouble  about — 


IC 


Again  you  distract  me  with  that  rep- 
le's  name.  Can  we  not  leave  him  out  of 
le  question,  and  consult  how  the  others 
ty  be  saved  from  your  lawless  friends  ?'* 
**  Lawless  friends,  quotha  ; — good  honest 
^ntlemen !     Come,  Charles  Hawthorn,  say 
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at  oDce  that  you  will  yield  up  Rose  Mans- 
field to  the  arms  of — ^*— " 

"  By  heaven,  I  cannot  stand  this !  If  yoB 
utter  her  name  again  in  conjunction  with 
his,  I  shall  leave  youi  and  try  what  my 
own  hand  and  head  can  do  to  rescue  my 
friends/' 

**  Yes,  and  perish  in  the  attempt  ?  Come/ 
no  more  scruples.  I  undertake  the  matter 
only  on  this  condition,  that  my  friends  be 
allowed  to  remunerate  themselves  for  what 
they  have  suffered.    Do  you  agree  ?" 

'*  I  fear  there  is  no  alternative,  and  may 
God  forgive  me  for  adopting  this  course !" 

"  Well,  that  will  do ;  there  will  be  time 
enough  afterwards  to  arrange  with  yooT 
conscience.  Mine  gives  me  no  troaUet 
where  a  rascally  Puritan  is  concerned.  But) 
come,  you  must  let  me  know  all  the  case, 
that  we  may  not  go  on  a  wrong  scent." 

Charles  detailed  to  him  the  events  since 
his  departure^  as  well  as  he  knew,  or  cooU 
guess  at  them,  and  then  requested  to  knot 
his  plans* 

"  That  you  shall  hear  to-morrow.  No^ 
go,  lie  down  there  on  that  pallet,  and  8leq>* 
I  must  be  up  an  hour  or  two  morei  to 
make  preparations  for  our  work/' 
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t  him,  accordingly,  and  Charles 
elf  on  the  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
0  harassed  by  contending  feelings, 
)urted  the  drowsy  god  in  vain, 
orning  was  far  advanced,  when, 
ny  inquiries  for  Oliver,  Charles 
return  to  the  house  tired,  but  ap- 
,n  good  spirits. 

le  had  breakfasted,  he  began  to 
zh  parts  of  his  plans  as  were  neces- 
)e  communicated  to  the  anxious 
f  it ;  and  both  then  adjourned  to 
ir  confederates,  and  make  final 
lents. 

norning,  Lovegrace  and  his  asso- 
Id  a  conclave  respecting  Charles's 
nd  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
3  fell  into  their  hands  again,  not 
hould  be  granted  him. 
ighgood  did  not  attend,  for  he  was 
h  occupied  with  his  own  bitter 
to  take  a  part  in  proceedings 
»uld  tend  to  drive  him  almost  to 
n.  The  absence  of  any  enemy 
assail  the  town  had  produced  an 
degree  of  supineness  and  neglect 
sitches  and  guards.  And  this  was 
eased  by  the  presence  of  a  military 
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force,  which,  though  small,  seemed  to  take 
on  themselves  the  entire  control ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  townsmen  gave  up  to  them 
that  which  was  more  peculiarly  their  own 
province,  and  laid  aside  their  arms  for  other 
times  when  they  might  be  required,  con* 
tenting  themselves  with  attending  the  re- 
ligious outpourings  of  the  preachers. 

Lovegrace  thought  that  now  his  object 
was  nearly  effected,  though  he  felt  deq) 
mortification  at  the  escape  of  his  intended 
victim.  Rose  was  in  his  power,  and  he 
would  use  her  ignorance  of  this  fact  to 
serve  his  purposes.  She  had  remaioed, 
during  the  night  and  succeeding  momiog, 
in  a  state  of  agony  scarcely  to  be  described, 
having  hardly  tasted  any  food,  though  pro* 
vision  of  the  best  kind  and  rich  wine  bad 
been  provided,  and  brought  to  her  by  order 
of  her  gaoler. 

He  had  made  his  appearance  in  person 
before  her,  but  she  refused  to  listen  to  him, 
demanding  only  to  be  restored  to  her  father. 
Lovegrace  retired  to  meditate  on  the  metoi 
of  subduing  her  obstinacy  and  bringing  b^ 
to  a  more  placable  temper  towards  him* 
As  the  day  passed  on,  the  usual  avocations 
of  those  who  had  any  thing  to  do  occupi^ 
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leir  attention,  and  the  idlers  lounged  in 
irious  quarters. 

It  was  a  market  day,  and  many  persons, 
3m  the  surrounding  districts,  came  to  sell 
'  purchase  commodities,  so  that  the  town 
"esented  a  crowded  and  busy  appearance, 
dwards  evening,  many  took  their  depar- 
re,  and  the  gates  were  closed  ;  but,  if  the 
ithorities  had  been  on  the  a]ert,  they 
ight  have  observed,  that  a  considerable 
imber  remained  behind,  in  the  different 
loses  of  entertainment,  as  well  as  in  several 
ivate  dwellings. 

Lovegrace  had  enjoyed,  that  day,  an  ex- 
^ordinary  degree  of  elevation.  His  rival, 
iioroughgood,  was  too  much  occupied  with 
8  own  thoughts  to  dispute  with  him  the 
dm  of  superiority  ;  and  he  had  held  forth 

the  inhabitants,  strangers,  and  military, 
dee,  for  the  space  of  two  hours. 
Captain  Hunter  and  a  chosen  few  par^ 
•ok  with  him  of  some  creature  comforts, 
id  sat  discussing  Prelacy  and  Erastianism 
*  a  late  hour. 

His  military  friend  remained  with  Love- 
race,  after  the  others  departed,  and  seemed 
I  have  something  on  his  mind  which  he 
^d  not  easily  bring  himself  to  utter. 
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At  length,  after  many  hems,  and  writhing 
about  on  his  chair,  he  expressed  himself 
thus, — 

"  I  have  heard,  brother,  that  there  is  in 
thy  house  a  damsel,  daughter  to  the  old 
priest,  who  is  in  bondage.  What  is  thy  in- 
tention concerning  her?" 

Though  not  quite  unprepared  for  it,  the 
bluntness  of  the  interrogatory  disconcerted 
the  saint ;  he  hesitated,  stammered,  looked 
down,  and  after  a  pause,  replied — 

"  Verily,  I  would  desire  to  save  her  from 
the  damning  doctrines  of  prelacy;  peradven- 
ture,  the  words  of  truth  may  come  home  to 
her  mind ,  and  she  may  become  as  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning." 

"But,  brother,"  replied  Hunter,  "the 
tongues  of  the  evil-minded  may  wag  again*' 
thee,  an  expounder  of  the  word,  if  the  dam- 
sel remain  under  thy  roof.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  place  her  under  the  care  of 
some  discreet  mother  in  Israel  ?" 

Lovegrace,  startled  by  the  proposal, 
looked  inquiringly  at  his  friend.  Hemet» 
however,  only  a  cold,  passionless  glance, 
and  seeing  the  necessity  of  a  reply  to  so 
judicious  a  suggestion,  answered — 

"  Of  a  truth,  it  might  be  well  to  do  so,  and 
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all  consider  of  it ;  but  I  much  fear  she 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  malig- 
:s,  before  I  can  expound  into  her  the 
1,  and,  perhaps,  that  young  renegade, 
rthorn,  might  convey  her  away." 
There  is  no  danger  of  that,"  replied  his 
id,  '*  if  she  be  entrusted  to  my  care,  and 
Q  find  an  experienced  matron  who  will 
into  her  as  a  mother." 
Hah !"  said  Lovegrace,  starting  up, 
ou  wouldst  take  her  among  a  godless 
iery.  No,  no,  it  may  not  be;  she  would 
here  corrupted,  and  drawn  farther  from 
truth." 

Godless  soldiery,  say  est  thou?"  an- 
•ed  the  other,  fiercely.  "  Know  from 
Aminadab  Lovegrace,  that  they  are 
iful  in  all  things ;  and,  albeit,  I  am  the 
iblest  of  them,  yet  is  my  lamp  trimmed < 
my  light  burning.  Beware  of  scan- 
sing  the  soldiers  of  the  Covenant,  and 
k  me,  thou  mightest  be  taken  captive 
ler  charms ;  even  now,  I  fear  that  her 
J  is  more  valued  by  thee  than  her  soul, 
that  the  old  man,  which  is  after  the  de- 
ul  lusts,  is  returned  upon  thee  again." 
This  to  me  !"  answered  the  preacher, 
38t  choked  with  rage.     "Thou  art  a 

U.  III.  F 
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profane  man,  and  an  adversary  to  the  Gos< 
pel.     I  will  not  give  up  the  damsel  to  thee." 

**  Then  will  I  proclaim  thee  a  hypocrite 
and  a  Pharisee,  and  take  her  away  by  force. 
Thou  darest  not  resist  me,  for  I  have  the 
commission  of  him  who  rules  this  town,  ao^ 
I  must  be  obeyed." 

Lovegrace  saw  he  had  gone  too  far,  tha 
the  words  of  Hunter  were  true,  and  that  b 
must  submit  to  him.  Seeing  it  necessary 
therefore,  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  lowere* 
his  tone,  and  said— 

*  •  Perad venture,  I  have  been  too  hasty 
my  language  has  beeuirash,  but  my  brothc 
will  excuse  it,  for  I  wad  not  myself.  On  tb 
morrow,  then,  I  will  deliver  up  the  maide 
to  thy  care,  trusting  thou  wilt  deal  kindl 
with  her." 

"Thou  hast  well  spoken,  brother;"  ai3 
swered  Hunter.     "  Fear  not  for  the  daiif 
sel,  for  she  shall  be  unto  me  even  as 
daughter." 

Having  gained  his  point,  he  rose,  am 
wishing  his  host  good  night,  departed 
leaving  that  worthy  preacher  in  no  envialJ 
state  of  mind.  Fear,  anger,  lust,  cowanfic 
and  hatred  contended  fiercely  within  hitf 
and  he  strode  up  and  down  the  apartmeii 
in  a  tumult  of  passions.     He  had  bngfixe^ 
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his  eyes  on  Rose,  and  her  very  modesty  and 
reserve,  which  should  have  been  a  check  on 
liis  evil  designs,  only  tended  to  feed  the 
Jame  which  burned  within  him  ;  and  now, 
hat  he  thought  almost  every  obstacle  sur- 
mounted, to  be  thus  baffled  and  have  his 
rey  plucked  from  his  hands  by  one  whose 
urpose,  he  well  knew,  was  not  more  holy 
lan  his  own— it  was  too  much  for  him  to 
^ar,  and  his  coward  heart  stimulated  him 
^  make  the  best  use  of  the  short  time  his 
otim  would  remain  in  his  power.  *' Yes," 
id  he,  half  aloud,  *'  she  must  and  shall  be 
ine  this  night,  come  what  may.  I  know 
^e,  Hunter,  and  thy  designs; — ^ruthless 
Llain — villain  !  yes,  but  am  not  I  as  bad  ? 
^l,  what  matter  !  I  have  lived  and  thriven 
"  villany,  and  I  will  do  so  still ;  it  will  go 
'•x^d,  but  I  shall  outwit  thee.  She  is  mine, 
^kI  mine  she  shall  remain ;  hell  itself 
all  not  prevent  me.  Hell! — yes,  there 
Bty  be  such  a  place  as  that,  which  we  hold 
^t:  as  a  bugbear  to  fools.  Well,  even  so — 
time  will  come  to  think  of  this  ;  but  now, 
^^  to  disappoint  you,  Hunter  !  It  must  be 
^oe  within  the  hour,  marriage — anything 
^at  makes  her  mine ;  and  then,  do  thy 
orst." 

F  2 
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He  had  nearly  wrought  himself  up  to 
that  degree  of  spurious  courage,  by  which 
he  dared  to  meet  the  eye  of  worth  and  inno- 
cence, and  swallowing  hastily  a  copious 
draught  of  wine,  he  hastened  towards  the 
room  where  Rose  was  confined. 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  entered,  hut 
hesitated  a  moment,  as  he  looked  on  the 
innocent  being  before  him.  She  was  seated 
on  a  chair,  with  one  arm  resting  on  a 
small  table,  and  supporting  her  head.  The 
colour  had  fled  from  her  cheek,  and  the 
effects  of  mental  suffering,  combined  with 
abstinence  from  food,  had  already  made 
fearful  ravages  on  her  strength.  She  looked 
the  very  image  of  sorrow  and  desolation, 
and,  had  a  spark  of  pity  existed  in  the  mind 
of  her  tormentor,  the  sight  would  have 
moved  him.  "  My  father,"  she  murmured, 
*'  my  poor  father ;"  and  then  burst  into 
tears. 

As  he  entered,  she  merely  raised  her 
eyes  for  a  moment,  covered  her  face  with 
her  hand,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  disagreeable 
object  which  met  her  sight.  Lovegrace 
hemmed,  stammered,  and  asked  her  how 
she  did. 

**  My  father!"  she  said,  '*  restore  me  to 
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f  father,  and  I  will  bless  you  to  the  latest 
ur  of  my  life," 

''  Damsel/*  said  he,  '^  I  am  come  to  make 
offer  which  is  for  thy  good.  Now,  listen 
me.  Thy  father  lies  in  captivity,  and 
'  young  man  who  attempted  thy  rescue  is 
ewise  in  durance  (the  lie,  he  thought, 
uld  serve  his  purpose) .  Now,  albeit  thy 
rent  is  a  priest  of  Baal,  and  the  youth  a 
t  sheep  of  the  fold,  yet  I  have  compas- 
n  on  thy  grief,  and  am  willing  to  release 
im." 

Elere,  Rose  removed  her  hand,  and  looked 
him  with  surprise  and  joy. 
*0h,  may  God  reward  you  for  this  kind- 
is,"  she  said,  '*and  the  prayers  of  a 
tefiil  heart  shall  plead  for  a  blessing  on 
ir  head !" 

*  Little  care  I,  maiden,  for  the  prayers  of 
I  unbelieving:  keep  them  for  thyself;  but 
rk  me,  and  listen  to  my  proposal.  I 
d  not  that  I  would  release  these  men  of 
lial  without  a  condition."  Rose's  heart 
iin  sunk  with  disappointment.  ''  Thou 
i8t  be  their  ransom  and  deliverer." 
'  *  Oh,  tell  me  how  I  can  deliver  my  he- 
ed father,"  answered  she,  not  waiting  for 
^  end  of  his  speech,  '*  tell  me,  I  shall 
tdly  purchase  his  freedom  with  my  life." 
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**  It  needs  not  to  buy  it  with  thy  life, 
damsel ;  there  is  one  that  loves  thee  dearly, 
give  thy  hand  to  him,  and  they  shall  be 
free." 

A  look  of  amazement  was  the  only  reply 
to  this. 

He  continued :  "Thou  seemest  surprised, 
damsel,  and  well  thou  mayest,  that  the  salt 
of  the  earth  should  mingle  with  its  cor- 
ruption. But  I  have  a  love  for  thy  soul,  that 
thou  mayest  be  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning;  and  my  bowels  yearn  upon  thee." 
He  paused,  in  expectation  of  a  reply,  hut 
none  was  given,  and  he  said,  "  Why  dost 
thou  not  answer  me  ?  There  is  much  de- 
pending on  thy  answer." 

"  Man,  I  understand  you  not ;  your  words 
are  strange  and  unintelligible  to  me.  Ob ! 
if  you  are  not  come  to  restore  me  to  voj 
beloved  parent's  arms,  in  mercy,  leave  Die* 
I  can  bear  little  more.'* 

'^  Yet  is  my  meaning  plain  enough,  dain* 
sel,  and  I  would  have  thee  to  understandt 
that  as  Isaac  loved  Rebecca,  so  will  I  love 
and  cherish  thee.  There  is  a  fond  and 
foolish  ceremony  called  marriage,  and  9$ 
thou  art  not  yet  out  of  the  bondage  of  th^ 
spiritual  Babylon,  I  will  even  gratify  ^ 
in  this.'' 
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•se  started  from  her  seat>  as  if  a  viper 
stung  her,  and  lifting  her  hands  to 
m,  exclaimed,  ''  Great  God,  look  upon 
1  my  affliction !  Oh,  spare  my  under- 
ling, for  I  fear  I  shall  go  mad  I" 
What  ails  thee,  pretty  one  ?"  said  he, 
thou  satisfied?  dost  thou  accept  my 

Wretch  !"  she  replied,   "  hegone ;  the 
fiend  himself  must   have   prompted 
o  this  insolence/' 

3ah  r'  said  he,  with  a  sneer ;  '^  thinkest 

not,  that  thy  father  and  the  young 

are   in    my  hands  ?     Knowest  thou 

that  I  have  power  to  release  them  and 

ir  to  condemn  them  ?" 

[  will  answer   you,    detestable  man, 

e  language  of  that  holy  book,  which 

so  horribly  pervert.     'Thou   couldst 

no  power  at  all  over  them,  except  it 

given  thee  from  above  ;  therefore,  he 

delivered    them    to    thee    hath    the 


:er  sin.'  " 


Phis  sounds  well,  girl ;  but  thou  shalt 
them  in  torture  and  agony.  Bethink 
what  will  then  be  thy  feelings ;  when 
ther  case,  thou  canst  not  escape  from 
lands.  Thou  art  the  captive  of  my  spear 
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and  of  my  bow,  and  must  submit  to  my 
desires." 

Scorning  to  reply,  she  walked  to  the 
further  extremity  of  the  room,  but  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Puritan  preacher.  He 
too  rose  and  said,  *'  Perverse  girl,  I  brook 
not  this  insolence :  thou  art  in  my  power ; 
before  I  leave  this  room,  thou  shalt  consent 
to  my  wishes,  or  I  will  make  thee  rue  the 
hour  thy  perverseness  opposed  the  honour 
I  design  thee." 

Driven  almost  to  madness,  Rose  ex- 
claimed in  hurried  accents,  "  Approach 
me  not ;  I  am  but  a  weak  girl,  yet  if  yo^ 
offer  me  insult,  it  shall  not  be  unavenged." 

She  spoke  thus,  without  knowing  whence 
or  how  deliverance  might  come ;  but  cast- 
ing her  eyes  around,  she  observed  a  knife 
lying  on  the  table,  where  the  provisions 
had  been  placed  for  her  use,  and,  in  the 
desperation  of  the  moment,  seized  the 
instrument  which  seemed  to  invite  her 
hand,  and  hurried  towards  the  door.  Love- 
grace  hastened  to  prevent  her,  not  having 
observed  what  she  had  seized  on,  and 
smiling  ynth  scorn,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  lock,  said,  "  Vain  girl ,  till  thou  canst 
wrest  this  key  from  me,"  holding  it  npi 
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escape  is  impossible  ;  yield  to  that  destiny 
lich  is  inevitable."  He  advanced  to  seize 
r,  his  hand  was  already  on  her  arm, 
len  she  raised  the  knife  and  plunged  it 
:o  his  side.     He  staggered  back  and  fell 

the  floor,  weltering  in  his  blood.  The 
rrific  agony  of  the  moment  almost  over- 
wered  her ;  yet  the  fearftd  danger  in 
iiich  she  was,  sustained  her  strength,  and 
ith  desperate  resolution  she  seized  the 
3y,  which  had  fallen  from  Lovegrace's 
mds,  and  without  casting  a  look  on  his 
rostrate  form,  applied  it  to  the  lock  and 
ished  down  the  stairs. 

In  his  chagrin  and  confusion  on  the 
^arture  of  Hunter,  Lovegrace  had  omitted 
^  lock  the  front  door,  and  it  now  stood 
■jar.  Rose  darted  forth  into  the  street, 
he  night  was  cold  and  dreary,  a  few  stars 
tinkled  overhead,  and  the  wind  howled 
loumfully  as  it  swept  through  the  empty 
^ets.  Heedless  of  the  storm,  and  imagin- 
»g  a  pursuing  enemy  in  every  sound,  she 
Urried  on,  she  knew  not  whither,  till 
deathless  and  exhausted,  she  sank  on  the 
^vement  and  lay  insensible. 


F  3 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  little  prior  to  this,  various  groups 
of  men  began  to  assemble  in  the  by-streetei 
and  noiselessly  congregated  together  ^ 
two  different  parts  of  the  town ;  both  bodies 
might  be  about  two  hundred.  One  partVi 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Oliver,  silently 
advanced  towards  the  quarters  of  the  miB* 
tary,  and  the  other,  led  on  by  Charlc«» 
went  towards  the  prison.  Leaving  a  part 
of  the  number  here,  and  giving  them  direc* 
tions  to  rescue  Doctor  Mansfield,  he  has- 
tened in  person  to  the  house  of  Lovegracc. 
To  his  surprise,  the  door  was  open,  ^ 
hurrying  into  the  house,  he  procured  » 
light,  searched  the  lower  apartments,  but 
found  no  one,  except  an  old  domestic;  he 
then  ascended  to  the  upper  rooms,  aod 
discovered  Lovegrace  sitting  on  the  flooTi 
covered  with  blood,  and  endeavouring  ^ 
staunch  a  wound  in  his  side. 

'*  What  means  this,  miscreant  ?"  eagcH/ 


I 
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3d  Charles,  ''  and  where  is  Miss 

Id?" 

ther  looked  up  and  with  a  demoniac 

uttered,  "  In  hell,  I  hope;  where 

rves  to  be." 

etch  !  dare  not  utter  another  word 

>ry   to  that  innocent,   or  thy  vile 

(hall  be  plucked  out,  and  thy  car- 

en  to  the  carrion  birds." 

k  for  her  then,  and  may  she  be  a 

id  a  curse  upon  thy  soul,  when  she 

a 

es  leaving  a  guard  over  the  wretch 
into  every  room  in  the  house,  in- 
3d    the    old    domestic,    but  could 

0  tidings.  Meantime  some  of  his 
3  had  not  been  idle,  but  plundered 
;e  of  every  thing  portable,  and  some 
cast  into  the  fire,  which  burned  on 
•th,  a  part  of  the  furniture,  which 

1  in  a  blaze.  When  he  came  back 
oom,  where  he  had  left  Lovegrace, 
d  shrieks  of  agony  mingled  with 

and  imprecations,  and  bursting  in 
;  his  followers,  he  saw  some  of  them 

the  preacher  to  the  flames,  and 
[)n  him  to   render  up  his   money. 

at  once  dashed  them  aside,  and 
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rescuing  the  unhappy  man  from  their  hands, 
desired   them    to    follow.      They   did  so, 
having  first  tied   him   hand    and  foot  ^^ 
prevent  his  escaping  or  giving  the  alann. 

As  they  returned  towards  the  prisoi^i 
he  saw  that  the  other  party  had  effected 
their  object,  and  bore  amongst  them  tb^ 
venerable  minister.  This  was  no  time  (o^ 
greetings,  for  Charles's  heart  was  too  io^ 
to  think  of  aught  but  Rose.  He  hastened 
to  Oliver,  briefly  informed  him  of  hei 
absence  and  the  state  in  which  Lovegracc 
had  been  found,  and  entreated  him  to  go 
in  search  of  her  in  one  direction,  whilst  he 
proceeded  in  another. 

Oliver  shook  his  head,  told  him  it  was 
vain,  but  refused  not  his  request.     Hastily 
directing  some  trusty  friends  to  search  io 
other  places,  where  she  might  be,  and  giving 
orders  to  the  rest  to  watch  closely,  lest  the 
military   should    be    aroused    and   attack 
them,  he  set  off.    A  select  party,  who  knew 
the  houses  of  the  Cromwellians,  had  been    ■ 
appointed  to    plunder,    and    were    busily    \ 
engaged  in  their  work ;  but  scarcely  ^^ 
the  two  leaders  gone  on  their  search,  when 
many  of  the  others  becoming  discontented, 
and  unwilling  to  lose   the  opportunity  ot 
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,  began  to  disperse  in  different  di- 
LS  to  share  the  spoil.  Oliver  had 
his  measures  so  prudently,  that,  had 
*ections  been  observed,  there  would 
)een  no  fear  of  failure.  His  agents, 
the  town  had  harboured,  and  as- 
the  attacking  party  ;  he  had  early  in 
;ht  secured  one  of  the  gates,  and  had 
Idiers  so  well  blocked  up  in  their 
ks,  that  even  if  they  did  awake,  they 
find  it  difficult  to  get  out ;  and,  then, 
but  a  few,  he  did  not  dread  a  handful 
A  in  the  dark,  and  against  superior 
Ts,  who  knew  the  town  well ;  but  the 
nd  avarice  of  some  of  his  confeder- 
learly  ruined  all.  The  soldiers  were 
d,  armed  themselves,  and  hastened  to 
te  of  their  barrack,  but  here  they  were 
id  driven  back  again,  by  such  of  the 
as  had  remained.  The  shots  fired  on 
ides  aroused  the  townsmen,  and  the 
vellians,  who  lacked  not  courage, 
tegan  to  assemble. 

•tain  Hunter,  seeing  the  danger  of 
ng  through  the  assailants  at  the 
ice,  led  his  men  to  the  rear,  where 
3on  scaled  the  wall  which  enclosed  the 
k-yard,  and  prepared  to  come  on  the 
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enemy  in  flank  or  rear.  Several  of  the 
townsmen  met  the  military  at  this  conjunc- 
tion ;  and  messengers  were  despatched  to 
assemble  all  they  could  at  that  point ;  so 
that,  in  less  than  half  and  hour,  there  was  a 
large  body  collected.  Meanwhile,  Oliver, 
hearing  the  shots,  hurried  back  from  his 
fruitless  search,  and  found  every  thing  in 
disorder  and  his  men  dispersed  in  different 
directions.  He  did  all  he  could  to  collect 
them ,  and  gave  the  signal  agreed  on  in  case 
they  should  be  attacked  ;  but  they  came  in 
slowly,  and  Charles  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Bitterly  cursing  his  comphance  with 
Charles's  request,  and  the  avarice  of  his 
confederates,  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  gate,  but  yet  waited  a  few 
minutes  longer  to  collect  such  stragglers 
as  came  dropping  in,  hoping  his  friend 
might  be  amongst  the  number  ;  but  just  as 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat,  s 
volley  was  fired  in  his  rear,  which  threw  his 
men  into  confusion  but  did  little  damage, 
for  the  darkness  prevented  the  aim, 

**  Scatter  yourselves  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,"  said  he,  "  and  receive  them  with  a 
volley,  as  they  come  on  ;  reserve  your  fijc 
till  pretty  sure  of  your  mark."    His  orders 
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ere  obeyed,  and  the  assailants,  coming  on 
i  a  body,  were  received  with  a  galling  fire 
om  both  sides.  They  fell  back  to  form  or 
xover  themselves ;  when  Oliver,  seeing  the 
ivantage  he  had  gained,  called  on  his  party 
}  pour  in  another  volley,  which  they  did 
rith  considerable  efiect,  so  that  the  dra- 
gons and  townsmen  retreated  farther  back, 
iring  irregularly,  and  without  much  damage 
0  their  opponents.  At  this  moment,  the 
K)use  of  Lovegrace  was  on  fire,  and  soon 
he  flames  burst  out  furiously,  so  as  to  illu- 
ninate  the  street,  where  Oliver  and.  his 
>arty  stood,  and  threw  the  others  into  the 
hade.  He  perceived  the  disadvantage  of 
tiis,  and  hesitated  what  course  to  take,  as 
ie  enemy  were  between  him  and  the  gate. 
*he  others  saw  their  advantage,  and  press- 
ig  on,  fired  at  the  men  most  exposed  by 
le  light  of  the  burning  house,  and  some  of 
lem  fell.  Just  at  this  instant  a  shout 
ras  heard  in  the  rear,  and  the  dragoons 
rere  attacked  by  Charles  and  a  party  of 
illagers  whom  he  had  collected  in  his  walk. 
'  Charge  them,  my  men,"  shouted  Oliver, 
.nd  immediately  the  Cavaliers  were 
imong  them,  hewing  and  hacking  on  all 
ides.    The  contest  was  brief;  the  dragoons 
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and  their  friends  fled  in  all  directions,  leav- 
ing several  of  their  number  dead  in  the 
street.  Oliver  and  Charles  met  and  de- 
cided on  evacuating  the  town  speedily,  as 
they  saw  it  was  vain  to  look  further  for 
Rose.  With  a  heavy  heart,  Charles  con- 
sented to  the  arrangement.  The  flames 
were  spreading  through  every  part  of  Love- 
grace's  house,  and  looking  up  they  saw  his 
figure  drawn  in  strong  relief  against  the 
window,  and,  holding  up  his  hands,  he  was 
imploring  aid  in  the  most  piteous  accents. 
He  had  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  and  crawled 
towards  the  window,  bound  as  he  was ;  and 
whilst  the  flames  spread  around  him,  he 
screamed  with  agony,  and  entreated  to  be 
saved. 

"  He  must  not  perish  thus,"  said  Charles; 
''blood  enough  has  already  been  spilled; 
let  us  try  and  save  him." 

**  Are  you  mad,"  cried  Oliver,  "let the 
villain  die  ;  you  risk  your  own  life,  and  we 
have  not  a  moment  to  spare." 

•*  I  care  not,"  replied  he,  "  I  shall  make 
the  effort ;"  and  he  rushed  into  the  burning 
house,  but  soon  hurried  back,  nearly  smo- 
thered with  smoke.  Again  he  tried,  but 
the  staircase  was  in  flames  ;  and  he  came 
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forth,  having  just  escaped  from  being 
crushed  by  a  falling  beam.  Lovegrace  con- 
tinued to  scream,  as  the  fire  bemmed  him 
in>  and  he  pressed  more  closely  to  the  win* 
dow.  At  length  he  made  a  violent  effort, 
\  dashed  himself  against  the  sash,  which  gave 
way  before  him.  He  fell  headlong  to  the 
ground ;  Charles  hastened  to  raise  him,  but 
life  was  extinct ;  his  brains  were  scattered 
on  the  pavement. 

Oliver  directed  his  party  to  form,  and  in 

^  few  minutes  they  had  evacuated  the  town, 

feaving  the  inhabitants   to  extinguish  the 

fire  as  they  best  could.      After  a  short  time 

they  began  to  appear,  finding  the  enemy 

^ere  gone.    The  house  stood  apart ;  and, 

therefore,  there  was  not  much  danger  that 

^e  flames  would  spread,  particularly  as  a 

heavy  fall  of  rain  came  on,  and  the  wind 

^l>ated. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  mSMe,  Dr. 

^ansfield  had  been  placed  by  his  friends 

^^  such  a  position  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 

^^   fire-arms.     The  old  man  passively  sub- 

*^tted  to  whatever  they  directed  him  to  do; 

^l^d  at  the  termination  of  the  skirmish,  he 

^^8  brought  away  in  safety,  supported  by 

^l^arles  and  other  friends.     As  they  re- 
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turned  from  the  scene  of  their  late  etploiti 
he  continued  for  some  time  silent ;  but,  at 
length,  with  trembling  accents  asked  to 
young  friend, 

"Any  tidings  of  my  poor  Rose,  Charles?" 

"  Alas  !  Sir,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover anyj  nor  can  I  conjecture  where  ste 
is;  there  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
gives  me  hope  ;  her  worst  enemy  is  ^ 
more ;  and  it  is  probable  she  has  escaped 
to  some  friendly  shelter." 

"  God  grant  it,  my  son !  My  gentle  and 
affectionate  child  ;  may  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
be  your  protector  !  Will  you  promise  me," 
and  he  could  scarcely  speak  from  emotio0» 
"  to  ascertain  her  fate,  Charles  ?  I  amold, 
and  I  know  not  the  day  of  my  death ;  W 
it  would  disturb  my  soul  to  think  she  was 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 

"  I  promise,''  answered  the  young  matti 
eagerly,  "  never  to  rest  day  nor  night  till! 
have  ascertained  her  fate,  or  restored  ber 
to  your  arms." 

"  Enough,  generous  friend  !  Shoold  hap- 
pier days  come — but  *tis  idle — "  He  sunk 
into  silence,  and  no  more  was  said  till  thef 
reached  their  place  of  rendez-vous.  Here 
a  consultation  was  held ;  and  after  dividing 
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oty  which  the  party  had  acquired, 
spersed  in  different  directions,  know- 
t  the  troopers  and  their  associates 
seek  revenge,  and  attack  their  haunt 
.  as  they  could  muster  strength  suffi- 
r  the  purpose.  Charles  and  Doctor 
M  were  taken  by  Ohver  to  a  cottage, 
ailes  distant,  where  they  expected 
my  would  not  discover  them.  And 
liarles  used  every  exertion  to  soothe 

man's  feelings,  but  almost  without 
for  he  continued  to  think  and  speak 
r  the  one  subject  —  his  daughter, 
[ne,  Oliver  was  using  various  means 
)ver  some  tidings  of  Rose,  but  with« 
ct.  His  agents  were  constantly  in 
^n,  yet  could  find  no  trace  of  her. 
I  Hunter    collected  a  considerable 

men,  and  came  to  the  house  where 
alists  used  to  assemble  ;  but  finding 
3  of  them,  he  was  obliged  to  return, 
ed   and   unrevenged,    having    only 

the  worthy  dame  and  her  house* 
3d  set  fire  to  the  building,  to  prevent 
5  in  future  a  place  of  rendez-vous  for 
iffected. 
e  days  after  the  recent  mfil^e,  the 

a  small  house,  in  a  remote  lane  of 
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the  towD,   opeDed^    and  a  neatly-dressed, 
elderly  female  passed  in,  cautiously  locking 
the  door  after  her.     She  went  on  to  a  small 
apartment  in  the  rear,  and  entered  noise- 
lessly.      There  was  a  poor,    but  neatly- 
trimmed,  bed  at  one  extremity  ;    and  on 
this  lay    a    female,    manifestly    labouriog 
under  the  eflfects  of  violent  fever;  beside 
her,  sat  a  young  man,  in  the  guise  of  aa 
Irish  peasant,  who  held  her  hand  in  his» 
and  gazed  on  the  sufferer  with  a  look  of 
anguish,  which  went  to  the  very  soul.    The 
patient    raised    her    head,    looked   wildly 
around,  and  exclaimed,  drawing  her  hand 
quickly  away, 

"  Yes,  you  are  there,  monster ;  if  my  life 
will  satisfy  you,  take  it*  But,  oh!  my  poor 
father,  where  are  you  ?  They  have  put  you 
in  a  dungeon,  and  I  am  here.  Hah!  there's 
blood  upon  my  hand.  I  struck  him,  and 
he  is  dead ;  but  why  do  his  eyes  glare  so 
fiercely  on  me  ?  Oh  God !  he  is  come  to 
drag  me  away.  Spare  me,  for  my  aged 
father's  sake,  spare  me,  and  I  will  do  any- 
thing you  please,  but  I  cannot  be  your 
wife.  Charles  would  break  his  heart,  and  I 
know  he  loves  me  dearly," 

Her  kind  nurse  approached^  and  endea* 
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d  to  soothe  her,  but  she  continued  to 
Q  incoherent  accents, 
larles    spoke,     though     sobs    almost 
id  his  utterance. 

Lose,  my  own  Rose,  it  is  Charles  who 
ide  you ;  your  father  is  safe." 
d  cast  a  look  of  wild  incredulity  on 
and  turned  away,  saying, 
*fo,  no  ;  Charles  is  dead ;  they  killed 
and  you  would  deceive  me.  I  know 
the  vile  Lovegrace  !  Oh  !  for  the  love 
aven,  leave  me." 

ifou  had  better  retire  for  a  moment, 
;he  will  be  calm  presently,"  said  the 
; ;  and  Charles  withdrew  to  the  fur- 
extremity  of  the  room,  while  she  en- 
oured  to  soothe  the  patient.  In  this 
had  just  succeeded,  when  a  violent 
king  was  heard  ;  and  whilst  they 
^d  breathlessly  to  ascertain  who  their 
Drs  might  be,  the  door  was  burst  in. 
Hunter,  with  several  of  his  myrmidons, 
red  the  apartment.  Charles  saw  re- 
nfie  was  vain,  and  he  said  calmly, 
I  shall  go  with  you  quietly,  only  dis- 
not  the  sick  lady  who  lies  yonder." 
Hah !  young  sprig,  this  is,  I  suppose, 
parson's  missing  daughter ;    beautiful 
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employment ;  how  interesting  to  nurse  tbc 
sick !  But  we  shall  spoil  your  nurse-tend- 
ing.     Come,  march.'* 

He  made  no  reply,  but  prepared  to  go 
with  them,  and  was  marched  oflF  between  a 
file  of  soldiers,  and  led  through  the  town  to 
the  market-place.  Here  a  crowd  was  soon 
assembled  to  witness  his  execution ;  whilst 
that  portion  of  the  population,  which  ad- 
hered to  the  royal  cause,  kept  within  doors, 
and  were  unwilling  to  look  on  a  spectadc 
which  exhibited  the  triumph  of  anarchy 
and  lawless  violence. 

The  feelings  of  irritation,  and  the  desire 
for  vengeance  amongst  the  mob,  had  been 
increased  by  the  recent  attack  and  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  town ;  but  the  Puritan 
leaders  were  roused,  to  a  frightful  d^re^ 
of  animosity,  by  the  plunder  of  their  effects. 

There  was,  therefore,  little  mercy  to  be 
hoped  for  in  such  an  assemblage.  Charles 
knew  this,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  end 
with  becoming  fortitude.  He  advanced 
between  his  guards  with  a  steady  step  and 
a  fearless  look,  until  he  stood  face  to ftcc 
with  his  judges.  Hunter  was  attended  by 
some  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  and  on  these 
the  prisoner  cast  a  look  which  caased  them 
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am  aside  their  eyes  a  moment;  but  they 
1  recovered  their  confidence,  and  pro- 
led  to  examine  the  witnesses  of  the  part 
:;h  he  had  taken  in  the  late  affray. 
IThen  they  had  done,  Hunter  turned  to 
,  and  asked  what  reply  he  had  to  make 
bese  charges. 

None ;"  said  he  aloud.  "  I  deign  not  to 
¥er  in  the  presence  of  self- constituted 
;es.  I  know  that  malice  has  deter- 
ed  on  my  death,  and  I  know  well 
le  who  harbour  it.  I  have  no  chance 
escape.  You  have  trampled  on  the 
I    of    the    land,    introduced    violence 

anarchy,  encouraged  immorality  and 
I.  You  have,  under  the  guise  of  re- 
)n,  betrayed  the  cause  of  God  into  the 
ds  of  the  profane  and  worthless.  You 
e  the  words  of  angels  on  your  lips,  but 

thoughts  of  demons  in  your  hearts, 
ir  lives  are  a  libel  on  your  holy  pro- 
ion — *  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.' 
ave  no  excuse  to  offer,  no  cause  to 
ul,  no  crime  to  palliate  ;   my  sole  fault 

endeavouring  to  rescue  the  innocent 

the  helpless  from  the  hands  of  liber- 

»  and  murderers.     And  if,  in  effecting 

{,  when  you  had  overthrown  all  rule  and 

authority   and  power  but  the  rule  of 
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your  own  lusts,  the  authority  of  your  own 
wills,  and  the  power  of  your  own  hands— 
if,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  sacred  duty, 
you  forced  me  into  violence  in  self-defence, 
on  your  heads  be  the  condemnation.  I  am 
guiltless ;  prepare  your  murderous  agents; 
I  am  ready." 

He  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  as  he 
ended  these  words,  and  stood  unmoved  and 
calm  as  a  statue.  The  leaders  looked  on 
him  with  bitter  hatred,  and  then  the  word 
was  given  to  their  confederates  to  clear  a 
space,  and  bring  forward  the  prisoner  for 
execution. 

At  this  instant,  the  crowd  at  one  side 
swayed  a  Uttle  and  opened,  as  a  taU  and 
commanding  figure  stalked  forward  through 
the  throng  and  came  in  front  of  the  pri- 
soner. It  was  his  uncle,  but  unusually 
pale  and  haggard  in  appearance.  He  stood 
erect,  but  it  seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort, 
and  that  effort  was  produced  by  excitement 
In  fact,  he  had  scarcely  tasted  food  for 
nearly  three  days ;  for,  from  the  moment  of 
his  last  parting  with  his  nephew,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  remove  from  his  mind  the 
unpleasant  thoughts  which  then  entered  it ; 
and  a  busy  monitor  continually  whispered 
to  him,  that  he  would  be  the  murderer  (^ 
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ward,  the  orphan  son  of  his  sister.  He, 
refore,  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber, 
ising  to  take  part  in  the  public  **  exer- 
«,"  and  seeing  no  one  but  his  domestics, 
had  reviewed  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
and  conduct,  weighed  every  part,  and 
:hi8  review  felt  no  great  reason  for  self- 
ulation.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  but  an 
est  one ;  and  when  he  did  wrong,  it 
e  from  the  false  and  pernicious  medium 
ugh  which  he  reviewed  events.  He 
^ed,  and  perhaps  the  first  time  for  years, 
lOut  the  veil  on  his  face.  And  after 
;  and  severe  struggling  against  the 
itious  feelings  by  which  he  had  been 
lenced,  under  the  idea  of  advancing  the 
y  of  Grod,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution 
retracing  his  steps,  and  rescuing,  if 
ible,  his  nephew  from  the  evils  into 
;h  his  bigotry  had  plunged  him.  He 
not  aware  of  Charles's  place  of  refuge, 
h  less  did  he  think  he  was  in  the  town, 
us  domestic  came,  in  breathless  haste, 
form  him  that  his  nephew  was  about  to 
lot.  On  this  information,  he  hastened 
L  and  appeared  in  the  assembly,  just  at 
critical  juncture, 
e  stood  in   front  of  the   crowd,  who 
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waited  in  breathless  silence  to  hear 
words,  expecting  that  he  would  Bteraly 
uphold  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and 
*'  improve"  the  event  about  to  take  place. 
He  removed  his  hat,  and  looked  arouDd 
with  a  searching  glance,  his  grey  haiis 
floated  in  the  breeze,  and  his  bold  and  bigh 
forehead  gave  a  dignity  and  weight  to  his 
words. 

*'  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  season 
of  rebuke  and  blasphemy:  the  leaven  rf 
malice  and  wickedness  has  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  many,  and  the  abomination,  that 
maketh  desolate,  standeth  even  in  the  holy 
place.  We  have  run  in  vain,  and  laboured 
in  vain  ;  thorns  and  thistles  spring  up  b^ 
neath  our  feet,  and  the  remnant  of  the  tme 
Israel  are  like  a  cottage  in  a  wilderness,  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  a  besieged 
city.  One  builds  up  a  wall,  and  another 
daubs  it  with  untempered  mortar.  Woe  to 
them  that  daub  it  with  untempered  mortar! 
When  I  speak  thus,  beloved,  I  include  my- 
self ;  and  I  fear  that  I  too  have  unwittio^y 
lent  my  hand  to  this  unholy  work." 

He  then  entered  into  a  long  and  am* 
mated  review  of  the  state  of  religion  ^ 
these  countries ;  showed  the  backsUdiogs 
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defection  of  its  professors ,  their  mix- 
of  the  things  of  the  world  with  the 
s  of  God,  their  unholy  practices,  their 
:  for  bloody  condemning  himself  as 
ig  been  led  astray  in  the  same  manner, 
)raying  earnestly  to  the  Lord  for  par- 

He  dwelt  upon  the  Gospel  precept, 
re  your  enemies ;"  showed  how  its 
spirit  had  been  violated,  declaring  that 
IS  after  a  long  struggle  with  himself 
nany  wrestlings,  he  had  been  brought 
knowledge  his  unworthiness.  He  re- 
I  them  to  the  case  of  the  prisoner 
e  them,  entered  fully  into  a  detail  of 
ircumstances  of  his  conduct ;  and  with 

feeling  acknowledged  that  his  own 
trong  zeal  had  driven  the  young  man 
is.  "And  now,"  said  he,  in  con- 
m,  "I  have  brought  before  you  the 
gs  and  defections  of  the  land.  I  have 
pared  my  own  infirmities,  I  have  laid 
the  secrets  of  my  own  bosom.  Spare, 
^  you,  the  young  man,  and  let  not  his 
[  be  on  my  head  !  He  is  of  mine  own 
I,  the  child  of  a  beloved  sister  now  in 
.  Let  him  go  free,  for  it  was  my 
;.  Act  towards  me  as  you  please ;  but 
)t,  by  slaying  him  in  the  flower  of  his 
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youth,  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave !" 

He  ceased,  and  there  was  a  visible  emotion 
amongst  many  of  the  crowd,  who  began  to 
feel  pity  for  the  distress  under  which  he 
evidently  laboured.  He  leaned  exhausted 
against  a  wall,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly.  Enraged  by  the 
defection  of  Obadiah,  the  Puritan  leaders 
murmured  loudly,  and  one  of  them  got  up 
to  reply  to  his  address.  The  crowd  hs- 
tened  eagerly  to  him,  and  being,  for  the 
most  part,  predisposed  to  his  sentiments, 
and  anxious  for  the  execution  of  Charles, 
responded  cheerfully  to  his  truculent  ha- 
rangue, which  was  calculated  to  remove 
any  impression  which  Obadiah's  address 
had  made,  and  by  gratifying  the  baser  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  to  smother  every  more 
kindly  emotion.  He  continued,  at  great 
length,  to  exhort  and  urge  them  on  in  the 
same  fanatical  sentiments  on  which  they 
had  previously  acted  ;  and  when  they  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, he  put  the  question  whether 
the  prisoner  ought  to  die,  and  was  re- 
sponded  to  by  the  greater  portion,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  death  !     The  speaker  cast  a 
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k  of  triumphant  hate  on  Obadiah,  who 

od  almost  immoveable,  and  turning  to 

inter,  desired  him  to  do  his  duty. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  market-house 

s  cleared,  Charles  was  brought  forward, 

d  a  party  of  the  dragoons  were  desired 

make  ready.     Obadiah  sprung  forward, 

i  cast  himself  at  his  nephew's  feet,  cry- 

;  in  bitter  anguish  of  spirit  : 

'*  Forgive  me,  my  son,  child  of  my  be- 

^ed  sister!  oh   forgive  the  wrong  done 

11  by   a  mistaken   zeal    and   a  blinded 

irt." 

Charles  was  moved  to  tears,  and  entreat- 

the  old  man  to  rise,  assuring  him  of  his 

giveness,  if  he  had  received  wrong  at 

hands.  "  All  is  now  past,  my  dear 
de ;  I  forgive  even  my  murderers  ;  but 
re  is  one  request  I  have  to  make,  it  is 

only  one,  and  my  last ;  protect  Doctor 
iisfield  and  his  daughter,  if  you  can, 
m  these  barbarians.  Promise  me  this, 
1 1  die  in  peace." 

'  As  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
ill  protect  them,  or  perish.     Oh  there  is 
"den  enough  on  my  soul  already,  without 
IT  blood !" 
*  Well,  then,  uncle,  we  part,"  replied 
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Charles  steadily.  **  Do  not,  by  staying 
longer,  unnerve  me,  but  let  me  meet  my 
end  as  a  man." 

Obadiah  cast  his  arms  around  him, 
strained  him  to  his  heart,  and  replied: 
**  We  must  not — cannot  part,  my  gaUant 
boy  !  They  shall  not  tear  me  from  you." 

The  puritan  leaders  becoming  impatieoti 
desired  two  of  the  soldiers  to  advance  and 
remove  the  old  man. 

**  Lay  not  your  hand  on  him !"  said 
Charles,  fiercely.  "  He  will  retire,  but  in- 
sult not  his  age." 

They  only  smiled,  and  attempted  to  drag 
Obadiah  away,  when  Charles  struck  the 
leader  a  blow,  which  felled  him  to  the 
earth.  They  were  soon  surrounded,  and 
the  old  man  was  removed ;  the  firing  partyt 
consisting  of  six  dragoons,  stood  a  few 
paces  distant,  the  order  was  given  to 
*'  Make  ready  !"— "  Present !"— the  W 
word  was  delayed  by  the  sound  of  a  hn^ 
near  at  hand,  and  the  advance  of  a  tnx^  ^ 
cavalry,  headed  by  one  of  high  rank,  whom 
Hunter  seemed  to  recognise,  for  he  looked 
abashed  and  confounded.  He  did  not  gi^ 
the  last  fatal  word,  but  one  of  the  dragoon^f 
either  through  confusion  or  design,  ffoSki 
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e  trigger ;  the  piece  exploded,  and  Charles 
1. 

''  What  means  this  violence  ?"  said  the 
ider,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  riding 
stily  into  the  crowd.  "  Captain  Hunter, 
a  must  account  to  me  for  this." 
Hunter  muttered  something  about  ^'A 
iter  to  the  cause." 

"This  wiU  not  do,  Sir,"  replied  Lord 
oghill ;  for  it  was  he  who  had  unexpect- 
ly  interrupted  the  execution.  '^  See  to 
It  wounded  man,"  pointing  to  Charles, 
10  lay  bleeding  profusely. 
Obadiah  sprung  forward,  raised  his  ne- 
ew  in  his  arms,  and  with  the  assistance 
some  friends,  bore  him  to  his  own  house, 
lere  he  soon  procured  the  attendance  of  a 
ysician,  who  pronounced  his  wound  dan- 
it>us,  but  as  he  hoped,  not  mortal. 
Lord  Broghill  had  heard  of  the  progress 
events  in  Bandon,  and  as  soon  as  he 
tdd  disengage  himself,,  for  a  short  time, 
hastened  thither,  to  examine  in  person 
X)  the  state  of  affairs.  It  suited  not  with 
\  views  and  feelings  to  encourage  too  far 
t  fanatical  spirit  of  the  time,  or  to  subvert 
i  established  religion  ;  and  though  he  had 
ned  the  Parliamentarian  side,  it  was  almost 
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a  choice  of  evils  between  the  utter  dcstroc 
tion  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland 
and  the  crime  of  rebellion.  He  chose  t) 
latter,  but  his  weight  and  influence  we 
such,  that  he  was  confident  of  being  ab 
to  make  such  terms  with  Cromwell,  as 
insure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  rop 
ists  who  chose  to  put  themselves  under  t 
protection,  as  well  as  to  guarantee  to  t 
clergy  who  would  remain  quiet,  the  peac 
able  enjoyment  of  their  livings.  He  h 
come,  therefore,  to  Bandon,  to  restore  or^ 
and  check  the  growing  evils  of  fanaticii 
and  violence,  ere  they  should  destroy  t 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  1 
made,  on  the  spot,  an  inquiry  into  all  t 
circumstances  of  the  case,  examined  t 
Puritan  leaders,  with  the  heads  of  the  o 
posite  party,  who  now  ventured  to  lay  th 
complaints  before  him.  He  decided  < 
banishing  from  the  town  the  most  vide 
of  the  former,  with  all  those  whom  tl 
troubled  state  of  the  country  had  hrcfo^ 
thither  from  distant  parts,  and  whose  idl 
ness  and  hypocrisy  had  been  in  great  met 
sure  the  cause  of  the  recent  disturbance 
Captain  Hunter  was  severely  reprimaode< 
and  ordered,  with  his  troop,  to  accompafl 
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lis  Lordship  ;  and  another  person,  of  more 
emper  and  judgment,  was  appointed  to 
a.lce  charge  of  the  town.  Finally,  his 
ordship  decided  on  restoring  Doctor 
[^Qsfield  to  his  flock,  and  appointed  Oba- 
^^Lh  Thoroughgood  to  minister  to  such  as 
n^lraced  the  new  opinions,  forbidding  any 
her  to  interfere,  under  pain  of  expulsion 
oxn  the  town. 

^ost  of  those  royalists  who  had  been 
iven  out  by  the  violence  of  their  oppo- 
•li^ts,  were  permitted  to  return;  and 
=^ongst  the  rest,  Oliver  Grubb,  with  some 
Acuity,  obtained  his  pardon.  In  two 
ys,  when  every  thing  was  restored  to 
clcr,  the  Provost  reinstated  in  his  autho* 
3^,  and  strict  charge  given  to  the  military 

le  on  their  guard  and   live  peaceably 
t.1i  the  inhabitants,  his  Lordship  departed 

meet  Cromwell,  in  Tipperary,  where  he 
^d  commenced  the  siege  of  Clonmel. 
It  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
murder  of  the  Puritan  in  the  street,  of 
^hich  Charles  had  been  accused,  was  the 
tsult  of  private  vengeance,  from  one  of 
he  townsmen,  whose  sister  had  been  the 
subject  of  the  murdered  man's  machina- 
ions.     The  female  who  had  sheltered  and 
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nursed  Rose,  had  been  an  old  servant  d 
her  father's  who  had  found  her  lying  in- 
sensible at  her  door,  as  she  returned  from 
the  house  of  a  friend.  She  was  thencefor- 
ward taken  under  the  care  of  her  young 
mistress,  whose  life  she  had  saved,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days,  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  comfort  and  abundance. 

A  short  period  found  Rose  convalescent 
and  Charles  recovering  from  his  wound. 
Obadiah,  now  an  humbler  and  a  wiser  man, 
was  the  first  to  call  on  Doctor  Mansfidd, 
and  entreat  his  forgiveness  for  the  past  It 
was  readily  conceded,  and  the  families  b^ 
came  more  united  than  ever,  now  that  they 
knew  each  other  better,  and  that  the  cause 
of  strife  was  done  away. 

*  *  •  * 

Nearly  eleven  years  after  this,  Doctor 
Mansfield,  now  worn  out  with  age  and  past 
labour,  sat  in  his  own  parlour,  propped  up 
with  pillows  in  his  easy  chair,  a  picture  of 
contented  and  happy  old  age.  Opposite 
him,  sat  Obadiah,  still  comparatively  vigo- 
rous, conversing  with  his  friend.  A  curiy- 
headed  child,  just  beginning  to  prattle, 
sported  about  his  knees,  and  two  others, 
rather  grown,  the  eldest  about  nine,  a  fio6 
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boy,  were  talking  earnestly,  and  asking  many 
questions  of  a  handsome,  matronly  dame, 
who  was  busily  engaged  in  needlework.  This 
was  Rose,  who  had,  soon  after  her  recovery, 
given  her  hand  to  Charles;   the  children 
were  the  fruit  of  this  happy  union;  and 
the  wild  and  reckless  young  man  had  been 
changed  into  a  sedate  and  steady  parent. 
Having  received  an  university  education, 
Charles  had  turned  his  mind  to  the  ministry, 
and  had  been  ordained  in  the  Church  of 
England.  He  now  occupied  his  aged  friend's 
place  in  the  care  of  the  parish,  and  faith- 
fully discharged  its  duties.     His  uncle  had. 
It  the  first,  remonstrated  with  him  on  this 
change,  but  when  he  found  it  useless,  bore 
with  patience  what  he  could  not  prevent ; 
ind  so  great  was  the  alteration  in  the  senti- 
nents  of  the  "once  violent  Puritan  leader, 
hat  this  did  not  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
lis    intercourse  with  his   nephew's    con- 
lezions,  though  it  lessened,  in  some  de- 
cree, his  influence  with  his  people. 

The  church  bells  rung  a  merry  peal;  can- 
ion  thundered  from  the  towers  and  walls  ; 
lischarges  of  small  arms  reverberated 
imongst  the  hills  ;  shouts  of  rejoicing  arose 
m  the  air,  and  fires  blazed  in  the  streets. 
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It  was  a  festal  day,  in  honour  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  rightful  monarch  to  his  thronei 
and  the  people  heartily  joined  in  the  so- 
lemnity. 

A  military  man,  well  armed,  and  mounted 
on  a  noble  steed,  and  attended  by  an  or- 
derly dragoon,  who  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance  behind,  entered  the  town,  rode 
onward  as  if  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
looking  with  manifest  delight  on  the  tokens 
of  joy  displayed  on  every  side.  He  came 
near  the  house  of  the  venerable  Rector, 
halted,  and  inquired  of  Charles,  who  stood 
before  the  door,  if  Doctor  Mansfield  were 
alive,  as  he  wished  to  deliver  a  message 
from  his  son. 

**  Yes,"  replied  his  auditor.  "Kyou  willbe 
pleased  to  alight,  I  will  lead  you  to  him." 

The  stranger  alighted,  followed  Charies 
into  the  house,  and  having  been  announced, 
entered  the  apartment  where  the  family 
were  assembled.  He  cast  aside  his  military 
cloak,  and  displayed  a  noble  person,  deco- 
rated with  various  orders,  and  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  field-officer.  He  stood 
for  a  moment,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes  as  he 
gazed  on  the  happy  group. 

"  Rose/'  said  he,  gentiy,  "  my  own  dear 
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),   know    you   not   your  brother  Ed- 

I?" 

My  brother!"  she  exclaimed ,  and  in 

istant  was  in  his  arms. 

le  old  man  started  at  the  words,  at- 

)ted  to  rise,  but  sunk  back  again  into 

chair.     Edward  was  soon  at  his  feet. 

ess  me !"  said  he  '^  oh,  my  father,  since 

ire  lived  to  see  you  once  more." 

iie  old  man  cast  his  arms   about  his 

:,  and  wept  upon  his  bosom.     ''  Bless 

,  my  son,"  said  he.     "  May  the  God  of 

fathers  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  in  all 

vrays,  as  he  has  kept  thee  to  this  day. 

3e  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul!  for  all  his 

Iness.    Now  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 

depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word. 
'  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face 
lou  art  yet  alive." 

olonel  Mansfield  was  soon  introduced 
harles  and  his  uncle,  and  heard  their 
)ry  since  his  departure.  His  own  was 
t.  He  had  fought  for  his  Majesty, 
st  there  was  hope,  had  followed  him  in 
^xile,  returned  with  him  at  his  restora- 
,  had  frequently  written  to  his  father, 
bis  letters  had  been  lost  or  intercepted  ; 

taken  the  earliest  day  to  come  and 
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CHAPTER  I. 


*'  I  cannot  see,  my  dear  Henry,  what  object 
you  propose  to  yourself  in  speaking  so  strongly 
and  openly  against  the  cause  of  our  rightful 
monarch.  Can  you  not,  at  least,  moderate 
your  zeal  in  my  father's  presence,  and  before 
those  whom  you  know  to  agree  with  him  in 
opinion  ?" 

*'  How  can  I,  Mary,  when  I  know  it  is 
James's  object  to  subvert  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  establish  Popery  ?  What  will  be  our  con- 
dition, in  this  town,  surrounded  by  rapacious 
chiefs,  and  hungry  kerns,  urged  on  by  the 
desire  of  plunder,  and  the  exhortations  of 
bigoted  priests  ?  Our  properties  will  be  pil- 
laged, our  habitations  burned,  and  —  but,  I 
shudder  even  to  think  on  the  fearful  conse- 
quences." 

"Even  granting  that  your  fears  are  likely  to 
be  realized,  how  can  you  prevent  such  a  re- 
sult ?  The  few  of  our  own  faith,  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  fortified  towns,  will  scarcely  dare 
to  oppose   the  King's  forces  joined  with  the 
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Irish,  and  any  attempt  at  resistance  will  only 
tend  to  aggravate  our  suflferings." 

**  We  shall,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction (rf 
dying  like  men,  in  defence  of  our  religion  and 
liberty  ;  but  there  are  better  prospects  before 
us,  for  if  we  hold  out  a  few  weeks,  we  may 
expect  assistance  from  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  soon  send  an  adequate 
force  to  this  cpuntry." 

"  Alas,  Henry,  I  fear  your  hopes  from  that 
quarter  are  vain  ;  for  my  father  says  mndi 
doubt  exists  among  his  adherents,  and  that 
he  is  so  dissatisfied  9  as  to  meditate  retanuQS 
to  Holland." 

**  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  believe  he  is  ad 
easily  dispirited  in  this  good  cause.  He  has 
too  long  contended  against  difficulties  on  the 
continent,  and  you  will  soon  hear  that  he  and 
his  consort  are  placed  on  the  throne  of  £n* 
gland;  for  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  rouaedt 
and  they  will  not  longer  endure  the  dominioa 
of  James." 

*'  Supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  the  great 

mass  of  the  Irish  are  in  favour  of  him,  so  thtf 

a  fearful  deluge  of  blood  will  take  place,  ert 

William  can  gain  a  rood  of  ground  in  this 

country,  or,  perhaps,  spare  a  single  soldier  to 

assist  his  adherents." 
"  You  look  at  the  worst  side  of  the  pictuit, 

and  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  six  months  wil 

not  intervene,  ere  our  deliverer  is  amongst  v$, 

and  all  opposition  in  England  at  an  end." 
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^' These  are  pleasing  dreams,  Henry,  and 
uld  to  God  they  were  realized !  Yet,  I  can- 
t  avoid  fearing  what  may  take  place  ere 
»i,  for  the  measures  of  Tyrconnel  and  the 
)h  government  seem  designed  for  the  speedy 
itruction  of  everything  Protestant." 
^^His  tyranny  has  principally  affected  the 
)ital,  and  there  a  powerful  reaction  will  un- 
ibtedly  take  place.  It  will  be  some  time, 
i7ever,  before  it  materially  affects  us,  in  this 
lote  quarter  of  the  island ;  and,  besides,  we 
ill  be  able  to  make  a  considerable  stand,  as 
t  principal  part  of  the  government  forces  in 
3  quarter  will  be  required  to  master  Cork 
i  Kmsale." 

^  Henry,  your  impetuosity  and  zeal  in  the 
ise  you  have  espoused,  wrong  your  better 
gment.  Your  notion  of  defending  this  town 
himerical ;  but  it  must  seem  strange  for  me, 
reak  girl,  to  speak  of  such  things.  I  cannot 
p  it— the  fearful  condition  of  the  times 
lies  it  on  me,  and  my  father,  who  even  now 
ters  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  is  determined 
:>ppose  every  attempt  against  the  reigning 
narch,  and,  having  once  borne  his  com- 
»ion,  will  never  forfeit  his  allegiance.  What 
y  be  the  result  to  him,  in  the  dreadful  strug- 
?  His  figure  is  before  me  in  my  dreams— 
ee  him  often  struggling  with  the  foe,  his 
od  flowing,  and  his  grey  hairs  polluted  in  the 
it ;  nay,  more  (and  a  shudder  past  over  her 
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whole  frame),  I  see  you  too,  Henry,  piirs« 
him,  your  hand  raised,  and  your  sword  reeking 
with  his  blood.  This  may  be  only  the  resdl 
of  my  daily  apprehensions — I  acknowledge  it  i 
to  be  weakness,  folly,  call  it  what  you  please; 
but  it  is  breaking  my  heart,  and  makes  me 
often  wish  I  were  laid  beside  my  sainted  mo- 
ther in  the  grave." 

"  Dearest  Mary,"  said  the  young  man,  whilst 
he  struggled  to  restrain  the  tide  of  contending 
feelings  in  his  bosom.  '*  I  shall  not  condemn 
or  reproach  you  for  the  implied  censure  on  my 
regard  for  your  father,  contained  in  these  ftn* 
tastic  dreams.  But  why  will  you  harass  yonr 
mind  by  dwelling  on  unreal  mockeries  ?  Yonf 
father's  life  is  more  precious  to  me  than  my 
own;  and  should  any  convulsion  occur,  mj 
first  care  shall  be  to  provide  for  his  and  yoo^ 
safety :  meanwhile,  should  any  additional  forcei 
be  sent  hither,  your  family,  at  least,  will  te 
respected,  whatever  may  be  the  result  to  the 
friendless  youth  before  you,  who,  perhaps,  must 
abandon  his  home  and  his  country ;  and  thk 
were  little  ;  he  must  leave  you  to—  shall  I  say, 
some  more  loyal  and  more  fortunate  suitor  f 

**  You  are  unkind,  Henry,  and  I  did  not  ei* 
pect  this  insinuation  against  the  feitiifiiliictf 
of  a  heart  which  has  been  only  too  fondly  de*  , 
voted  to  you.  I  could  not  suppose  you  wooU 
add  to  my  distress  by  your  doubts.  When, 
in  more  peaceful  days,  you  became  my  father*^ 
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adopted  son,  whom  he  loved  equally  with 
myself,  he  gave  his  consent  to  our  union, 
because  he  knew  my  happiness  depended  on 
it,  and  hoped  you  would  be,  to  his  mother- 
less child,  all  he  could  desire.  If  he  now 
fometimes  looks  coldly  on  you,  it  is  not  that 
le  desires  to  retract,  or  seek  another  alliance, 
mt  the  eagerness  with  which  you  have  es- 
icmsed  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  he  considers 
tf  makes  him  doubt  how  far  he  will  provide  for 
Vj  happiness,  by  espousing  me  to  one  who  is 
[kely  to  be  plunged  into  all  the  direful  tur- 
Doil  of  civil  war." 

■  As  she  spoke  thus,  the  young  man  took 
ler  unresisting  hand,  which  he  pressed  to 
lis  lips,  and  said  : — 

p  "  There  is  nothing  consistent  with  honour 
i;faich  I  would  not  do  for  your  sake,  noble  and 
4ectionate  girl ;  but  it  was  not  without  due 
lldiberation  I  adopted  the  principles  which  I 
\fm  hold  :  they  are  in  accordance  with  truth 
9A  justice,  they  are  linked  with  the  cause  of 
idigion  and  of  God,  and  I  cannot  abandon 
kem  but  with  life.  Rest  assured,  however, 
hat  I  shall  not  rashly  embark  in  any  enter- 
cise  by  which  my  life  or  your  happiness  would 
p  endangered  ;  and  I  shall  speak  as  little  as 
iQSsible  on  the  subject  before  your  father,  lest 
tis  present  coldness  might  end  in  the  destruc- 
ioQ  of  my  long  cherished  hope  of  calling  you 
nine." 
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left  in  his  charge  almost  in  childhood, 
trained  with  all  a  parent's  care ;  he  was 
to  a  considerable  property,  and,  therefore, 
not  turned  his  attention  to  any  profes 
especially,  as  his  early  attachment  to  I 
gave  occupation  to  his  thoughts,  and  be 
ther*s  sanction  to  his  addresses  had  left 
little  to  desire,  since  their  united  fortunes  vi 
place  them  in  affluent  circumstances. 

From  his  boyhood,  Henry  Tresilian  had 
nifested  remarkable  courage  and  daring, 
there  was  a  degree  of  unsteadiness  in  his 
duct,  which  frequently  drew  on  him  the 
sure  of  his  guardian,  and  subsequently  i 
Mary  often  tremble  for  herself,  lest,  when 
vocably  united  to  him,  his  affection  might 
and  his  mind  seek  that  variety  which  so 
so  congenial  to  it.  Yet  there  was  hithert 
appearance  of  change  in  his  love  towards 
and  it  was  the  only  particular  of  his  lif 
which  he  had  not  manifested  some  dc^ 
unsteadiness.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  t 
a  particular  side  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
was  only  restrained  from  plunging  at  once 
the  turbulent  sea,  by  his  love  for  Mary  and 
influence  which  her  father  had  over  him. 
viously  to  this  period,  he  had  professed 
highest  regard  for  the  reigning  monarch, 
even  supported  the  divine  right  of  ki 
Having,  however,  gone  to  visit  a  distant  i 
tive,  he  had  there  been  imbued  with  new  j 
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jples,  and  returned  home  full  of  the  idea  of 
taking  service,  under  the  adventurous  and  po- 
litic William. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  Mr.  Pier- 
^int  to  find  a  change  in  his  ward,  which  clash- 
A  with  all  his  hahits  and  prejudices;  and 
though  he  could  not  forget  the  position  he 
beld  in  his  family,  yet  an  undefined  apprehen- 
sion sprung  up  in  his  mind,  that  his  daughter's 
peace  was  at  stake.  Still  he  was  received 
vrith  affection  by  both,  though  a  shade  of 
Borrow  began  to  darken  the  brightness  of 
Mary's  countenance. 

On  the  day  when  the  conversation  with 
irhich  our  story  commences  took  place,  several 
Giends  had  met  at  dinner  in  Mr.  Pierpoint's 
house,  and  there  much  discussion  arose  rela- 
tive to  the  political  movements  of  the  time. 
Henry,  with  more  than  wonted  earnestness, 
mpported  his  new  views,  and  a  warm  alter- 
cation ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
CDtrance  of  Mary,  on  some  matter  of  business  to 
ber  father,  immediately  after  which,  Henry  left 
the  room,  and  joined  her  in  another  apartment. 

This  will  serve  to  explain  the  allusions  in 
that  conversation,  and  to  show  the  feelings  by 
^ch  she  was  actuated  in  her  remonstrances, 
"^yi  generous  and  confiding  in  disposition, 
^ould  not  allow  herself,  for  a  moment,  to  doubt 
fce  sidcerity  of  her  lover,  nor  to  entertain  a 
kought  derogatory  to  his  honour;   yet  she 

VOL.    III.  fi 
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feared  the  ardour  of  his  temper,  and  the  aqstea- 
diness  of  his  purpose  ;  it  was  for  this  reason  sbe 
wished  to  bind  him,  by  a  promise,  not  to  en- 
tangle himself  with  the  party  for  whom  be 
pleaded.  But  when  she  found  his  word  w» 
already  pledged,  her  importunity  was  at  an 
end,  and  she  endeavoured  to  prepare  ber 
mind  for  the  result. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  February,  1689, 
and  the  weather  was  uncommonly  mild,  for  the 
season  ;  they  sat  in  a  small  room,  the  windov 
of  which  was  towards  a  garden  bounded  by  the 
river,  and  in  consequence  of  the  evening  bdig 
unusually  fine,  they  were  tempted  to  walk  forth 
and  enjoy  the  pure  air;  still  continuing,  at  inter- 
vals, to  renew  their  previous  conversation. 

We  have  in  former  narratives  described  the 
origin  of  the  town,  its  progress  in  wealth,  tttl 
its  importance ;  its  connexion  with  the  di^ 
trous  events  of  1641,  and  its  subsequent  mh- 
mission  to  Cromwell.  It  had,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  served  as  a  bulwark 
for  the  protestant  faith  in  Munster,  and  a  died: 
on  the  turbulent  Irish  chieftains  ;  but  its  ii^ 
provement  had  been  greatly  impeded,  and  it* 
resources  diminished  by  the  civil  wars.  At  the 
present  period,  it  was  just  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  these,  when  it  was  likely  to  beploos^ 
again  into  worse  troubles  ;  and  there  exiet^ 
amongst  the  inhabitants  much  doubt  and  ap- 
prehension relative  to  the  part  they  ought  io 
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ae  in  the  approaching  struggle.  The  majority 
ire  in  favour  of  the  Prince,  both  from  incli- 
tion  and  interest,  knowing  that  neither  their 
igion  nor  property  would  be  safe  amongst  the 
herents  of  James.  Still  they  feared  to  adopt 
y  decided  measure,  till  affairs  in  England 
ould  assume  a  more  favourable  aspect.  There 
are  a  few,  who,  like  Mr.  Kerpoint,  adhered  to 
mes's  interest,  and  were  desirous  of  giving 
» the  town  to  him.     The  work  of  disarming 
e  Protestants  had  been  ruthlessly  pursued  by 
rrconnel,  that  the  inhabitants   of  Bandon, 
longst  the  rest,  were  in  a  great  measure  left 
fenceless.   Some  arms  had,  however,  been 
refuUy  concealed  from  the  military,  who  gar- 
K>ned  the  town,   consisting  of  a  troop  of 
^rse»  and  two  companies  of  foot,  under  the 
mmand  of  Captain  Daniel  O'Neil ;  but  the 
w  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  towers  and  walls, 
\A  been  removed  or  rendered  unserviceable. 
The  lovers  continued  to  converse,  for  a  time, 
rgetting  political  events  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ch  others'  society,  but  were  aroused,  from 
is  state  of  abstraction,  by  a  messenger  from 
chouse,  who  delivered  to  Henrv  a  sealed 
icket,  which  he  hastily  opened,  and  read,  with 
y  sparkling  in  his  countenance ;  and  then 
ming  to  Mary,  he  said  : 
**  My  anticipations  are  verified ;  and  almost 
le  whole  population  of  England  has  espoused 
le  Prince's  cause.    Lord  Churchill,  the  Earl 

h2 
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of  Clarendon  and  Prince  George  of  Dei 
have  abandoned  the  King." 

"  Then,  Grod  forgive  those  who  have  ei 
his  favours  while  he  was  able  to  confer 
and  have  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  i 
was  her  reply. 

'  *  You  forget,  my  dear  Mary,  that  the ; 
good,  and  that  alone,  must  have  infli 
such  men." 

**  Be  it  so,  Henry ;  it  is  not  for  me 
pute  the  point ;  but  you  have  not  yet  told 
the  contents  of  that  letter.  Does  your  n 
ask  you  to  undertake  some  dangerous 
prise  in  this  helpless  town  ?  Nay,  hide 
I  am  prepared  for  the  worst." 

''  No,  Mary,  be  assured  that  he  doe 
and  that  I  would  not  conceal  from  yo 
thing  really  important." 

"  I  shall  not  inquire  further ;  I  only 
that  you  deem  me  too  weak  to  be  acqv 
with  your  purposes." 

This  was  uttered  rather  pettishly ;  a 
young  man  hastened  to  assure  her,  tb 
only  matter  he  did  not  disclose  was  one 
concerned  others,  and  which  had  been 
dently  communicated  to  him. 

''  Well,"  said  she,  aflter  a  short  paus 
shall  try  to  be  content  ;  and  only  entres 
Henry,  for  your  own — ^for  my  father's  i 
for  mine,  to  be  cautious,  and  weigh  w 
risk,  ere  you  attempt  a  movement  in  thii 
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or  oeighbourhood)  beset  as  you  are,  on  every 
side,  by  numerous  and  vindictive  foes." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  conversation, 
which  they  continued,  even  after  the  shades  of 
eTeoing  closed  in  upon  them,  while  Mary's 
father  was  occupied  with  his  friends ;  and  it  was 
8ome  time  after  dusk,  when  they  departed  and 
left  him  at  liberty  to  inquire  for  his  daughter 
and  Henry.  A  domestic,  who  went  to  seek  them 
in  the  garden,  returned,  with  the  alarming 
tidings,  that  they  were  not  to  be  found ;  and 
QQ  searching  the  entire  house  and  its  vicinity, 
ao  account  of  them  could  be  procured.  When 
Mr.  Pierpoint's  harassed  feelings  allowed  him 
to  think,  he  tormented  his  mind  to  discover 
what  could  have  occurred  to  them.  Had  she 
doped  with  Henry ;  fearing  that  in  consequence, 
of  political  feelings  her  father  would  not  con* 
tent  to  her  union  with  him  ?  The  base  idea 
9f  such  a  thing  stung  him  to  the  quick ;  he  had 
considered  his  daughter  a  model  of  honour  and 
|3ial  duty,  and  to  have  this  pleasing  thought 
Wrested  from  him  was  more  than  he  could 
Vear,  so  that  he  involuntarily  cursed  the  man, 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  with  him  the 
Whole  party  whom  he  advocated,  as  deceiving 
Ws,  ungrateful  and  treacherous. 

Again,  as  he  recalled  the  entire  tenor  of  her 
deduct,  her  affection  for  him,  her  noble  spirit, 
^er  delicacy  of  feeling — when  he  reflected  on 
ieufy^s  principles,  integrity,  and  the  many  op- 
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portunities  he  had  enjoyed,  previously,  of  et 
fectiag  his  wishes  in  this  manner  if  he  had 
desired  it,  the  supposition  was  discarded,  and 
he  looked  on  hoth  as  incapable  of  deceiving  or 
abandoning  him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  grief, 
unrestrained  even  by  the  presence  of  many 
friends,  who  had  hurried  to  his  house  to  asost 
in  the  search,  or  console  him  under  his  lofls. 
Amongst  these,  the  most  deserving  of  notice 
was  Edward  O'Brien,  a  young  man,  whose  dis- 
position was  in  many  material  points  the  re- 
verse of  Henry's.  His  father  belonged  to  a 
branch  of  an  illustrious  family,  which,  in  the 
different  convulsions,  by  which  the  country  tol 
been  agitated,  had  lost  the  greater  portion  of 
fheir  inheritance,  and  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming Protestant,  had  suffered  still  more 
from  the  bigoted  Romanists. 

Though  they  had,  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
taken  up  their  residence  near  the  town,  this  did 
not  save  them  ;  for,  one  night,  their  house  was 
surrounded,  set  on  fire,  and  none  of  the  inmates 
escaped,  save  £dward's  father,  then  an  infiBnit, 
who  was  rescued  by  his  nurse,  and  8nb6^ 
quently  reared  by  her  till  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  relative,  who  secured  for  him  te 
father's  small  inheritance.  The  fearful  de8tnl^ 
tion  of  his  family  ever  remained  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  causing  a  horror  of  the 
party,  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated,  and  of  tbe 
principles  which  engendered  such  diabolical 
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;d8«    He  was  an  indolent  man,  and  having 
ficient  to  support  himself  respectably,  made 
^ort  to  improve  or  increase  it. 
Bdward  was  reared  in  his  father's  princi- 
»,  a  member  ef  the  reformed  faith ;  but,  as 

grew  up  to  manhood,  he  perceived  that 
ae  exertion  must  be  made  in  order  to  remedy 
>  deficiency  of  his  fortune,  and  with  a  ration- 
;y  of  purpose  not  often  met  with  amongst 
t  native  Irish,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
ts,  for  which  the  circumstances  of  the  town 
n  afforded  an  ample  field.  He  had  early 
*ome  acquainted  with  Mary  Pierpoint,  and 
lid  not  avoid  perceiving  her  superiority  to 
those  of  the  sex  with  whom  he  was  ac* 
iinted ;  but  her  father  discouraged  the  inti- 
cy,  and  early  declared  his  preference  for 
nry,  which,  added  to  Mary's  own  manifest 
tiality,  was  sufficient  to  shut  out  hope  from 
wzxd's  mind.  Still  Mr.  Pierpoint  could  not 
p  respecting  him,  and,  occasionally,  admit- 
I  the  thought  that  his  steadiness  and  good 
86  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  happiness  to 

woman  of  his  choice,  whilst  Henry's  wa- 
ing  disposition  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 
:,  he  expected  that  time  and  experience 
dd  confer  on  him  a  greater  degree  of  stea- 
B88  and  reflection. 

)n  examining  the  garden,  Mr.  Pierpoint's 
ads  found  the  marks  of  many  trampling 
;,  and  appearances  indicating  a  struggle  to 
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have  taken  place  there.  An  Irish  skein  or  dag- 
ger was  also  found,  but  no  marks  of  blood 
appeared,  and  the  conclusion^  at  which  they 
arrived,  was  that  both  had  been  forcibly  car- 
ried off  by  some  depredators  ;  but  for  what 
purpose,  or  who  the  party  were  they  could  not 
conjecture.  Further  inquiries  were  set  on  foot, 
the  traces  were  followed  to  the  river,  and,  h^ 
low  the  bridge  on  the  opposite  side,  footsteps 
were  again  discovered  where  a  party  had  evi- 
dently landed,  and  thence  proceeded  across 
the  country;  but  it  was  impossible  to  trace 
them  more  than  a  few  yards.  It  was  not  dii- 
cult  for  a  party  of  men  to  enter  at  that  part, 
as  the  bridge,  which  connected  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  town,  was  also  on  the  boondaij 
on  the  southern  side,  and  under  the  exterior 
arches,  which  were  at  this  time  unguarded,  the 
water  was  shallow  and  continued  so  for  a  coDp 
siderable  distance  along  the  rear  of  the  houses 
in  the  northern  street.  As  they  were  return^ 
ing,  without  obtaining  any  further  clue,  they 
were  accosted  by  a  pursuant  who,  after  the 
usual  salutation  of  ''  God  save  ye,''  began  to 
inquire  into  the  object  of  their  search ;  and  as 
they  had  no  reason  for  concealment,  some  one 
informed  him  of  it.  In  return,  he  told  them 
that  the  Rapparees  had  been  for  some  days 
about  the  neighbourhood;  and  that,  on  the 
preceding  evening,  he  saw  a  large  party  of  them 
mounted  and  lying  in  wait  behind  a  clump  of 
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trees  near  the  road ;  that  some  of  these  pro* 
i^eeded  on  foot  towards  the  town,  and  as  he 
lad  the  curiosity  to  watch  them,  he  waited  till 
ifier  night  and  saw  them  returning  and  hear- 
ing with  them  what  he  supposed  to  be  two 
X)rpse8 ;  however,  he  saw  these  placed  on 
lorseback,  one  a  female,  in  the  arms  of  one  of 
lie  gang,  and  the  other  man,  behind  a  second, 
ifter  which  the  party  galloped  off  towards  the 
vest,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  them. 

There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  this  man's 
ktory,  nor  could  there  be  any  hesitation  in  con- 
cluding, that  both  Mary  and  her  lover  were 
H  the  hands  of  that  infernal  banditti,  called 
iTorics  or  Rapparees.  (A)  This  tribe  of  robbers 
sxisted  in  Ireland  many  years,  and,  in  some 
Knnts,  were  like  the  descendants  of  Ishmael ; 
A  least,  there  was  one  similarity,  that  their 
land  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
land  against  them.  They  infested  every  part 
f  the  country,  always  finding  their  advantage 
^  times  of  civil  commotion.  They  ravaged 
nd  plundered  in  all  directions,  neither  party 
ras  spared  by  them,  though  in  general  their 
lincipal  source  of  plunder  was  the  English, 
>r  most  of  their  own  countrymen  were  too 
oor  to  be  a  profitable  object  of  attack.  Their 
ivages  were  carried  on  in  the  open  day  as 
^ell  as  in  the  night ;  no  place  was  secure 
rem  them,  as  their  daring  was  equalled  by 
leir  cunning  ;  but  so  long  as  they  confined 

H  3 
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their  depredations  to  the  English,  the  native 
chiefs  rather  encouraged  and  fostered  them, 
and  even  kept  them  in  pay  for  the  purpose  d 
annoying  their  enemies.     These  men  had  no 
certain  dwelling,  nor  were   their  operations 
confined  to  any  particular  district  butiega- 
lated  rather  by  the  chance  of  plunder.    Some 
of  these  were  half  naked  ;  however,  the  more 
successful  parties  were  clothed,  after  the  Irish 
fashion,  with  trousers  of  coarse  stuff,  a  wooUen 
coat  and  mantle  of  frieze,  which  latter  serred 
to  conceal  their   weapons.     It  was  not  usual 
for  them  to  possess  horses,  as  their  ezpeditioos 
were  carried  on  mostly  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  preclude  the  use  of  them,  and  to  admit  of 
their  escape  on  foot  through  bye  paths  and 
mountains. 

Whenever  a  party  of  them  had  commeoeed 
their  ravages  in  any  particular  district,  ahnoit 
the  only  resource  for  the  inhabitants  was  to 
unite  and  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts  ;  so  that 
in  many  cases,  it  became  a  war  of  extermiiu^ 
tion,  for  the  people  could  not  be  safe,  whik 
any  of  them  remained  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  such  hands,  then,  were  Mr.  Rerpoint'a 
friends  to  look  for  the  lovers  ;  but  it  was  stilt  a 
matter  of  astonishment,  how  the  ruflSans  had 
got  knowledge  of-the  locality  and  hour,  tboogh 
there  was  scarcely  a  doubt  that  their  object 
was  to  obtain  a  large  ransom,  for  it  was  bo 
unusual  thing  for  them  to  lie  in  wait,  aad 
carry  off  m^u  ^ud  ^o\SLfia  for  this  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Mart's  father,  distracted  by  fear  and  sor- 
low,  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  mind ;  he  refused 
to  be  comforted  and  would  have  given  all  his 
Bobstance  to  have  her  restored.  The  only 
thing  which  gave  him  hope  was  Edward's  offer 
to  undertake  her  recovery  if  possible,  at  least, 
to  use  every  means  in  his  power,  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  had  created  as  much  interest  among 
hiB  townsmen  as  he  could,  in  favour  of  the 
Doissing  party,  and  found  about  twenty  young 
men  ready  to  join  him  in  any  plan  he  might 
propose ;  to  these  were  added,  several  trusty 
roUowers.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  provid- 
ed, and  permission  was  obtained  from  the  au- 
thorities to  undertake  the  enterprise.  Edward 
bad  ascertained,  that  the  Rapparees  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  district  of  Muskerry, 
md  he  only  waited  to  see  if  any  proposal  of 
ransom  would  come  from  them,  before  he  com- 
oienced  a  search. 

On  the  third  day  from  their  disappearance, 
prliich  was  on  market  day  in  the  town,  a  bare- 
legged and  bare-headed  countryman,  who  had 
I  bundle  of  brooms  for  sale,  knocked  at  Mr. 
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Pierpoint's  door,  and  delivered  a  dirty  folded 
paper,  saying,  that  an  answer  was  reqmred. 
This  document  intimated,  that  if  any  Mend 
of  the  lovers  would  go  to  a  place  specified, 
about  five  miles  distant,  and  bring  with  him 
five-hundred  pounds,  there  would  be  security 
given  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their 
friends ;  that  it  would  be  useless  to  bring  aa 
armed  party,  for  if  any  violence  were  offered, 
or  a  drop  of  blood  shed,  it  would  cause  the 
death  of  both  prisoners.     The  messenger,  ea 
being  questioned,  professed  to  know  nothti|( 
more  of  the  matter  than  having  been  paid  ^ 
taking  the  letter,  and  said   that  he  had  nevei 
before  seen  the  man  who  gave  it  to  him. 

The  sum  required  was  ridiculously  enor- 
mous, and  besides,  there  was  no  certainty  that 
the  Rapparees  would  keep  faith ;  still  it  wis 
thought  better  to  send  an  answer  stating,  that 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Pierpoint's  would  attend  at 
the  hour  and  place  appointed. 

Edward,  next  morning,  set  out  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and 
on  arriving  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  they 
halted  ;  he  then  proceeded^  with  a  few  of  the 
party  on  foot,  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  spot  mentioned  in  the  Rapparees'  nol^ 
and  there  he  desired  them  to  lie  close  and 
watch  what  would  occur.  He  advanced  caOf 
tiously  to  the  centre  of  a  rising  ground,  which 
commanded  a  view  on  all  sides,  and  looldof 
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about  could  not  discover  any  one  in  sight. 
Suddenly,  a  tall  man  rose  from  the  ground,  in 
I  small  hollow  where  he  had  been  lying,  and 
idvanced  towards  him. 

Their  conference  was  short,  for  bo^h  parties 
were  suspicious.     The  Rapparee  asked  if  £d- 
vard  had  brought  the  ransom,  and  he  in  turn 
lequired  the  prisoners  to  be  produced :  each 
law  plainly  that  the  other  was  only  making  an 
experiment,  and  they  stood  hesitating  how  to 
act.    The  Rapparee  pretending  to  turn  away, 
^ckly  wheeled  round  and  attempted  to  seize 
Bdward's  arm,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  loud 
whistle,  when  about  twenty  of  his  men  started 
from  some  clumps  of  frieze,  and  rushed  to- 
wards them.     £dward's  party  likewise  arose, 
and  one  of  them  blew  a  loud  blast  on  a  hunt- 
ing horn  which  he  carried,  to  warn  those  who 
were  more  distant.      Edward  struck  up  the 
Sapparee's  hand,  and  fired  his  pistol,  but  ap- 
parently without  effect;  while  the  other  at- 
tempted to  close  and  attack  him  with  his  skein. 
He  would  have  been,  in  such  an  encounter,  an 
overmatch  for  Edward,  who,  therefore,  retreat- 
ed a  few  steps,  keeping  the  other  at  bay  till 
he  could  use  his  sword.    Just  then,  a  dis- 
charge from  the  fire-arms  of  the  townsmen 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Rapparees,  and 
three  of  them  fell.  Their  leader,  seeing  the  pow^ 
erfbl  force  coming  against  him  at  full  speed, 
turned  about  and  fled,  followed  by  his  men. 
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It  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  pursue  them, 
as  the  course  they  took  was  such,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  horsemen  to  follow  withoitt 
exposing  themselves  to  be  shot  down  by  the 
retreating  party.  On  examining  the  fallen,  it 
was  found  that  two  were  quite  dead,  and  one 
had  received  a  ball  in  the  cheek  and  lay  roar- 
ing with  agony.  His'  wound  was  dressed  as 
well  as  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances ; 
and  when  he  was  assured  that  his  life  would  be 
spared,  he  professed  a  willingness  to  disclose 
what  he  knew  of  the  prisoners.  From  him, 
accordingly,  they  ascertained,  that  they  were 
about  fifteen  miles  distant ;  that  the  party  of 
Rapparees  consisted  of  nearly  fifty,  besides 
women  and  children  ;  and  he  engaged  to  guide 
them  to  the  spot,  if  they  would  insure  him 
safety,  and  protect  him  from  the  vengeance  €i 
his  band.  This  they  readily  did  ;  and  having 
mounted  him  behind  one  of  their  party,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  den  of  the  freebooters. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  was, 
for  the  most  part,  bleak  and  desolate  ;  and,  as 
they  approached  their  object,  became  more 
wild  and  sterile ;  ridges  of  rocks  ran  in  parallel 
lines,  intersected  at  intervals  by  patches  of 
verdure,  and  the  progress  of  the  party  was 
consequently  slow ;  for  during  a  portion  of 
their  route,  there  was  not  even  a  bridle  path 
to  guide  them. 

When  within  two  miles  of  the  place  men- 
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tioned  by  their  guide,  they  consulted  whether 
they  should  at  once  attack  the  robbers  or  re- 
limin  till  evening,  when  all  would  be  collected 
after  the  day's  excursion.  The  captured  Rap- 
paree  advised  the  latter  course,  lest  those  who 
were  not  returned  to  their  haunt  might  assem* 
ble  and  attack  them  on  their  return.  Guided 
by  this  suggestion,  they  retired  into  an  old 
building  whiph  was  near,  and  leaving  some  to 
keep  careful  watch,  they  prepared  to  refresh 
themselves. 

When  night  closed,  they  recommenced  their 
foumey,  favoured  by  a  clear  and  unclouded 
EDOon  which  cast  its  silvery  light  over  the 
irhite  and  bleached  crags,  amidst  which  they 
round  their  way  into  the  mountain.  A  mise- 
mble  shed  appeared  just  before  them,  placed 
igainst  the  side  of  a  hill;  and  their  guide  in- 
brmed  them,  that  it  was  the  retreat  of  the 
lapparees,  but  he  explained  that  it  was  only 
he  entrance  to  the  larger  den.  It  was  then 
igreed  that  he  should  advance  and  procure 
idmission  ;  and,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
»arty,  he  approached  the  door,  gave  a  peculiar 
mock,  and  was  answered  from  within.  A 
rithered  old  hag  came  near,  grumbling  and 
mrsing. 

"  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  wurra  sthrm ;  the  curse  of 
jod  on  this  day  !  Murther,  murther,  the  Sas- 
enachs ;  an'  sure  no  good  could  come  of  bring- 
n'  'em  here  I    Who  is  this?     Onaman  dhoul 
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a  lannuve,  an'  is  this  you,  *an  you're  not  kilt  ? 
A  chorra  macbree,  we  thought  you  war  dead; 
an'  they're  all  here  but  two  more ;  an',  may 
be,  they're  not  dead,  neither." 

While  the  old  crone  was  uttering  her  gratu- 
lations,  she  was  suddenly  seized  and  gagged  by 
the  party  who  then  hurried  into  the  hut.  Here 
their  guide  showed  them  an  aperture  in  tbe 
rock  concealed  by  an  old  cupboard  and  lead- 
ing into  the  den.  Looking  in,  a  scene  of 
deep  and  engrossing  interest  met  theur  view, 
and  caused  them  to  pause  a  moment  ere  they 
rushed  forward. 

The  cave  was  of  great  extent,  branching  off 
towards  the  right  and  left ;  just  before  themr 
on  one  side,  lay  a  heap  of  brush- wood,  timber^ 
hides,  and  heterogeneous  articles  of  plunder, 
while  beyond  these,  at  a  range  of  boards  sup- 
ported by  wooden  pegs  fastened  in  the  groond, 
sat  the  Rapparee  band,  carousing,  and  half  in- 
toxicated. An  immense  fire  blazed  beyond, 
throwing  the  savage  figures  of  the  bandits  into 
the  shade,  and  casting  their  shadows  along  the 
floor ;  but  there  was  an  object  in  front  which 
attracted  more  attention — this  was  Henry, 
stripped  almost  naked,  tightly  pinioned,  and 
seeming  to  await  his  fate  in  stem  composare. 
On  the  other  side,  a  sight  more  interesting  stfll 
drew  their  attention,  and  roused  them  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  indignation.  This  was  Mary, 
seated  on  a  bundle  of  heath,  and  looking  ^^ 
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lusted  from  sufiering,  as  she  now  and  then 
ised  her  head,  glanced  at  Henry,  and  turned 
^y  her  eyes  again,  shuddering  at  the  sight, 
round  her  were  the  women  and  children  of 
e  horde  ;  but,  in  particular,  two  coarse  and 
vage-looking  females  sat  in  a  moping  pos- 
re,  opposite  to  her,  rocking  from  side  to  side, 
id  at  intervals  bursting  out  into  wild  and 
issionate  cries.  One  would  then  start  up, 
ize  a  light,  hold  it  with  the  left  hand  before 
ary's  face,  clench  her  right  fist,  and  raise  it 
if  to  strike ;  yet  the  fearless  maiden  blenched 
t,  nor  drew  back,  but  looked  intensely  in  her 
^,  till  the  hag's  eye  sunk  under  hers.  In 
8  time  than  we  have  taken  to  describe  this 
me,  Edward  had  caused  about  twenty  of  his 
mds  to  enter  and  ensconce  themselves  he- 
ld the  pile  we  have  mentioned ;  but  scarcely 
8  this  effected,  when  the  fury  of  the  Rappa- 
s  seemed  wrought  up  to  its  height,  and  some 
e  and  grasped  their  daggers,  as  they  rushed 
rards  their  helpless  victims.  At  that  mo- 
Qt,  the  discharge  of  twenty  carabines 
oed  through  the  vault,  and  several  of  the 
shooters  staggered  and  fell. 
Phe  assailants  now  rushed  on,  while  their 
mies,  stupified  with  drink  and  taken  by  sur- 
se,  drew  back  in  confusion,  making  towards 
opposite  outlet  of  the  cave ;  but  few  suc- 
ded,  for  the  assailants  pressed  on,  attacking 
m  hand  to  hand.    Edward's  first  care  was 
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to  hasten  towards  Mary,  whom  the  women 
were  violently  dragging  away.  She  was  soon 
rescued ;  while  Henry's  bonds  were  cut  by 
another,  but  so  tightly  had  the  thongs  been 
bound  9  that  he  could  scarcely  move  his  arms 
for  some  minutes  after  he  was  released. 

In  a  short  time  the  Rapparees  were  mastered 
or  dispersed;  some  lay  weltering  in  their 
bloody  and  some  disarmed  and  helpless  lay 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  victors.  No  time 
could  be  lost,  lest  those  who  escaped  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  collect  a  body  formi- 
dable enough  to  attack  in  turn. 

When  Mary  found  she  was  safe  and  in  the 

hands  of  friends,  her  first  care  was  for  Henry. 
And  when  she  saw  him,  her  feelings  were  too 
powerful  for  restraint,  and  she  fell  on  his  neck 
and  wept.  After  the  first  burst  of  joy  was 
over,  she  turned  to  Edward,  took  his  hand, 
and  thanked  him,  in  the  most  ardent  manner, 
for  their  deliverance, 

"  Henry,"  said  she,  "  how  can  we  ever  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  our  friend?  My  poor 
father  shall  better  express  the  thanks  which  I 
am  unable  to  utter." 

Henry  appeared  not  to  participate  in  the 
ardour  of  her  gratitude.  He  shook  Edward's 
hand,  but  not  with  that  cordiality  which  might 
have  been  expected,  and  expressed  his  thanks 
in  a  cold  and  reluctant  manner.  It  was  evident, 
that  chagrin  at  being  indebted  for  his  delive- 
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2e  to  a  rival,  perhaps  also  at  the  warmth  of 
:y's  manner,  was  working  in  his  mind. 
Idward,  pretending  not  to  notice  this, 
ued  them  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
ir  departure.  On  viewing  the  state  of  af- 
8  in  the  cave,  he  found  seven  of  the  Rap- 
ees  dead  or  dying,  several  wounded,  besides 

prisoners.  The  party  soon  issued  from 
(  scene  of  slaughter,  when  two  horses  were 
rendered  for  the  rescued  captives.  The 
joners  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
id,  and  all  moved  with  the  utmost  speed 
k  to  the  town. 

)n  arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  that 
36,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  announce 
ED,  and  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  an 
Qense  concourse,  amongst  whom  Mary's 
\tT  hastened  with  eagerness  to  embrace  his 
ghter  and  thank  her  deliverer.  The  people 
ned  to  think  they  could  not  sufficiently 
ise  the  brave  men  who  had  achieved  this 
ant  enterprise  without  loss  of  life  on  their 
t.  The  captive  Rapparees  were  handed 
r  to  the  civil  powers;  but  their  former  asso- 
e,  who  had  so  signally  contributed  to  the 
^ss  of  the  expedition,  was  not  only  allowed 
rq  at  large,  but  rewarded  for  his  services, 

taken  into  Edward's  employment. 
Tie  account  which  the  lovers  gave  of  their 
ture  was,  that  night  had  closed  while  they 
e  engaged  in  conversation ;  but,  as  they 
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were  returning  towards  the  house,  a  number 
of  men  rushed  on  them,  seized  both,  and,  ere 
even  a  cry  of  alarm  could  be  uttered,  covered 
their  mouth  and  eyes  so  as  effectually  to  pre- 
vent even  a  cry  for  help.  Henry  struggled 
hard,  but  to  no  purpose ;  his  feet  and  arms 
were  tied  in  a  few  moments,  and  he  was  ren* 
dered  helpless.  The  whole  matter  was  so 
sudden  and  so  cleverly  executed,  that  it  scarcely 
occupied  a  minute.  Both  captives  were  then 
raised  up,  carried  towards  the  river,  which  the 
Rapparees  entered,  and  wading  beneath  aa 
arch  of  the  bridge,  issued  forth  below  the  wall, 
and  hurried  with  all  speed  across  the  country, 
still  carrying  their  prisoners  between  them. 
When  arrived  at  their  horses,  Henry's  feet 
were  unbound,  and  he  was  mounted  behind 
one  of  the  gang.  Mary  was  borne  in  the  arm» 
of  another,  and  the  party  hastened  on,  with 
all  the  speed  they  could  use. 

Resistance  was  impossible,  for  Henry,  who 
was  strapped  to  the  man  who  rode  before  him» 
could  not  even  conjecture  in  what  directioa 
he  was  carried  till  they  reached  the  cave, 
where  he  was  unbound  and  the  bandage  re- 
moved from  his  eyes.  He  was  not  long  with* 
Qut  learning  the  cause  of  this  violence,  as  the 
captain  informed  both  prisoners  they  should 
not  be  released  without  a  large  ransom. 

The  hope  of  effecting  this  object  was  rather 
encouraged  by  Henry  with  the  expectatioD  of 
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sing  delivered  by  their  friends,  if  they  could 
jcertain  the  place  where  they  were  detained, 
If  he  did  not  think  the  gang  would  dare  to 
tempt  his  life.  They  had  been  treated  with 
vility  till  the  defeated  party  returned,  and 
\en  it  was  with  difficulty  the  more  violent 
artion  of  them  could  be  prevented  from 
reaking  instant  vengeance  on  one  at  least, 
id  they  only  deferred  the  death  of  Henry  till 
ley  should  eat  their  evening  meal,  which  bad 
5en  prepared  by  the  women.  From  this 
irpose  they  were  prevented,  as  has  been  al- 
lady  related. 

On  the  day  after  Mary's  restoration,  her 
ther  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  her 
Jliverers.  But  Edward  appeared  not ;  he 
eaded  fatigue — an  excuse  with  difficulty  ad- 
itted.  But  he  knew  it  to  be  better  for  Mary's 
'ace  and  his*  own,  that  he  should  not  appear 
ere ;  for  he  had  seen  the  cold  and  jealous 
ance  cast  on  him  by  Henry  in  the  bandits' 
ve;  and  he  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
oid  exciting  a  temper,  too  hasty,  jealous, 
d  irritable. 

He,  therefore,  remained  at  home,  and  cou- 
rsed with  his  father,  respecting  recent  events, 
i  from  these  they  gradually  turned  back  oiv- 
^  past.  Many  thoughts  and  stories  of  the 
mer  days  were  recalled,  and  they  talked 
ely  of  the  fearful  events  which  had  placed 
iui  in  their  present  position,  till  the  old 
n  at  last  retired ;  but  Edward  continued  to 
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muse  and  ponder  on  his   wayward  lot.   At 
length,  the  images,  which  floated  through  his 
mind,  became  more  and  more  confused ;  they 
flitted  fantastically  before  him,  and  gradually 
faded  away  as  he  fell  asleep. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  wandering  beside 
a  river,  and  met  with  Mary  and  her  lover, 
who  looked  on  him  with  scorn  and  coldness, 
whilst  Mary  seemed  wan  and  thin.  Yet  she 
smiled  on  him,  and  ofiered  her  hand,  which 
Henry  rudely  plucked  away,  hurrying  her 
onward  till  she  seemed  exhausted.  He  would 
have  interfered  to  support  her,  but  felt  unahk, 
from  a  sudden  chill  which  came  over  his  heart. 
Her  father  approached,  looking  sad  and  de- 
jected, and  entreating  Henry  to  be  kind  to  his 
child.  Suddenly  the  scene  changed,  and  he 
heard  the  sound  of  martial  music.  Henry  ap- 
peared dressed  in  military  costume,  attended 
by  soldiers,  with  Mary  still  leaning  on  his  arm. 
Another  lady  now  joined  them,  richly  dressed 
and  with  a  haughty  carriage,  looking  ooa- 
temptuously  on  Mary.  She  dragged  her  from 
his  arm,  and  assumed  her  place.  The  fether 
remonstrated  in  vain,  and  they  walked  to- 
gether towards  the  church,  and  knelt  before 
the  altar.  Mary  stood  aloof,  pale  and  trem- 
bling. The  ceremony  now  proceeded,  aod 
Henry  was  united  to  the  stranger.  Mary's 
cheek  now  flushed,  and  her  eye  kindled.  Sb^ 
walked  forth  with  a  firm  step,  whilst  her 
father  tottered  by  her  side.     Again  the  aooe 
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changed.    He  was  amidst  the  din  and  hum 
of  a  populous  city — he  walked  with  Henry, 
who  appeared  low  and  dejected.     One  whom 
he  knew  not   came  up  and  accosted  them. 
Henry  turned  from  him   with  disgust,   and 
was  walking  away,  when  the  stranger  plunged 
a  dagger  in  his  heart.    Edward  made  an  effort 
to  seize  the  murderer,  and  in  the  imaginary 
struggle  awoke.    The  rays  of  a  hright  morn- 
ing's sun  were  already  streaming  through  the 
casement,  and  he  walked  forth  into  the  open 
air,  with   the   desire  of  banishing  from  his 
thoughts  the  disagreeable  visions  with  which 
they  had  been  occupied. 

After  breakfast,  he  called  at  Mr.  Pierpoint*s, 
where  he  found  Henry,  who    received   him 
with  more  cordiality  than  he  expected  ;  and 
all  three  entered  into  a  conversation  relative 
to  the  political  aspect  of  the  times.     Reports 
had  been   for   some   time  afloat,  that  James 
would  soon  be  in  Ireland  with  a  large  fleet, 
and  that  Tyrconnel  was  concentrating  the  Irish 
army,  whilst  he  designed  to  garrison  all  the 
principal  towns  with  native  troops  under  their 
respective  chiefs.     These  tidings  had  not  only 
disheartened  the  Protestant  party,  but  con- 
siderably elevated  the  spirits  of  their  oppo- 
nents, who  began  already  to  plunder  such  as 
were   exposed  to   their  violence.     The  party 
of  military  stationed  in  Bandon,  though  con- 
temptible in  numbers  and  strength,  became 
formidable  to  the  inhabitants,  from  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  times  and  their  defenceleafi 
position.  Their  insolence  daily  increased,  and 
they  hesitated  not  to  commit  various  acts  of 
violence  and  barharity ,  as  their  officers  lent  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  made  against  them. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Captain  O'Neil,  and  frequently  enter- 
tained him  and  his  brother  officers.  As  he 
continued  friendly  to  the  authority  of  James, 
and  wished,  if  possible,  by  mild  means  to  in- 
duce them  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  their 
men,  he  still  continued  his  intimacy,  occasion- 
ally remonstrating  on  the  subject. 

On  this  day,  some  complaints  had  reached 
his  ears,  and  he  thought  an  opportunity  would 
be  affi)rded  of  speaking  a  little  more  stron^y 
on  the  subject,  if  he  invited  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  town,  with  the  provost,  to 
meet  the  officers  at  dinner.  This  he  did  ac- 
cordingly, and  now  asked  Edward  to  join  the 
party,  but  he  politely  declined  it,  fearing  some 
unpleasant  result,  especially  as  the  provost 
was  a  timid  man,  and  more  disposed  to  en- 
courage than  check  the  insolence  of  the  sol- 
diery, in  consequence  of  a  strong  bias  towards 
the  King's  side. 

Henry  had,  of  late,  rather  avoided  meeting 
Captain  O'Neil  at  Mr.  Pierpoint's,  as,  besides 
his  politics,  he  had  taken  a  personal  dislike  to 
him,  from  the  freedom  of  his  manner  towards 
Mary;  but  he  consented,  this  day,  to  make 
one  of  the  party,    and,   at  Mr,   PierpcHofs 
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equest,  promised  to  restrain  his  ardour  in 
^pressing  the  opinions  which  he  had  es- 
oused.  Considering  the  warmth  and  impe- 
Qosity  of  his  temper,  he  adhered  to  his  pro- 
nise  very  faithfully,  and  scarcely  allowed  any 
xpression  to  escape  him  which  could  he  pro- 
perly considered  offensive.  Still  he  seemed 
iiieasy,  and  watching,  with  great  attention, 
he  conduct  of  the  officers  but  particularly  of 
captain  O'Neil,  who  frequently  addressed  him- 
elf  to  Mary,  but  not  in  that  style  and  manner 
i^hich  Henry  considered  respectful.  The  din- 
ger, however,  passed  off  quietly,  and  after  in- 
lulging  pretty  freely,  most  of  the  guests 
etired.  O'Neil  continued  some  time  longer, 
iid,  as  evening  came  on,  walked  out  with  his 
iost  into  the  garden ;  but  Mr.  Pierpoint  was 
ailed  on  to  see  some  person  on  business,  and 
pologising  to  his  guest,  promised  to  return 
lirectly. 

Henry  had  stayed  in  the  house,  and  not 
eeing  Mary  make  her  appearance  as  usual, 
e  inquired,  and  heard  she  had  walked  out 
few  minutes  before  into  the  garden  to  speak 
)  her  father.  He  hastened  forth,  and  soon 
iw  her  hurrying  towards  the  house,  while 
aptain  O'Neil  followed,  entreating  her,  in  a 
»cose  and  insolent  manner,  to  stay  and  listen 
>  him.  Mary  was  much  excited,  and  taking 
[enry's  arm,  returned  with  him,  but  O'Neil 
imed  on  his  heel  with  contempt,  and  walked 
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back.  She  was  soon  calm,  and  made  fight  of 
the  matter,  telling  her  lover  she  was  only  a 
little  frightened  from  recollecting  what  had  oc- 
curred to  them  both  in  that  place  so  Tery 
lately,  and  blaming  her  own  rashness  in  going 
thither ;  at  the  same  time  she  requested  him 
to  take  no  notice  of  what  had  occurred,  as  it 
arose  from  partial  intoxication  on  the  part  of 
Captain  O'Neil. 

He  endeavoured  to  satisfy  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  as  soon  as  he  could  disengage  him- 
self, sent  a  friend  to  the  Captain,  requestiDg 
to  meet  him,  and  naming  time  and  place. 

The  Captain  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  be- 
sides, expected  easily  to  punish  what  be 
considered  the  insolence  of  a  stripling  idio 
had  presumed  to  call  him  to  account.  They 
met,  and  after  a  short  contest,  H^nry  succeed- 
ed in  disarming  and  slightly  wounding  bii 
antagonist,  who  retired  chagrined  and  sweOiog 
with  rage  and  wounded  pride. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  and  his  daughter  did  not  hear 
of  this  rencontre  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
before  they  did,  other  matters  of  a  most  serious 
character  occupied  the  attention  of  all  tbe 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  all-engrossing  import- 
ance of  the  public  interest,  for  the  time,  ^ 
vate  matters  were  merged.  Tidings  weie 
brought  that  Lord  Clancarty,  commonly  calW 
M'Carthy  More,  was  advancing  with  a  coo- 
siderable  force  to  garrison  the  town,  and  the 
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authorities  assembled  to  decide  what  course 
they  should  adopt,  whether  to  admit  them  or 
not.  The  Provost,  and  most  of  the  burgesses 
were  favourable  to  their  admission,  but  they 
hesitated  to  decide  on  it,  knowing  the  majority 
of  the  townsmen  to  be  opposed  to  such  a 
measure,  as  well  as  fearing  the  result  which 
was  likely  to  follow  in  the  plunder  of  their 
property,  and  the  insults  to  their  reUgion. 

Meantime,  the  gates  were  kept  shut,  until 
they  should  come  to  a  decision ;  but  the  young 
men,  amongst  whom  were  Henry  and  Edward, 
held  their  consultations  also,  and  resolved  not 
ta  submit  without  a  struggle.  They  collected 
what  arms  and  ammunition  they  could,  and 
prepared  to  strike  a  decided  blow  for  their 
Eberty  and  religion.  It  was  late  at  night  when 
the  whole  party  assembled  in  a  large  un- 
tenanted house ;  and  there  much  discussion 
arose  on  the  propriety  of  a  plan  proposed  by 
Henry  and  eagerly  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
voices ;  but  Edward  ventured  to  dissent,  and 
express  his  fears  for  the  result,  whilst  his  friend 
was  all  impatience  for  the  moment  of  action. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Edward,  **  there  is  no 
doubt  of  your  success  in  this  scheme  ;  but  ere 
we  commit  ourselves  so  far,  let  us  weigh  well 
the  consequences.  There  is  a  large  force 
within  a  few  miles  of  us,  besides  the  various 
elans  collecting  in  the  West,  and  no  chance  of 
succour,  perhaps,  for  months  ;  how  then  shall 
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we  be  able  to  maintain  the  town,  in  case  of 
an  attack,  when  we  have  not  adequate  forces, 
provisions,  or  ammunition  ?" 

'*  I  fear  not,"  said  Henry,  "  that  we  shall  be 
well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  stores.  The 
English  army  will  be  soon  amongst  us,  and 
none  but  the  timid  need  look  so  far  into 
the  future.  We  have  men  enough,  and  pro- 
visions are  easily  procured." 

'•  I  care  little,"  said  the  other,  calmly,  "  for 
a  sneer,  when  the  lives  of  hundreds  are  at 
stake.  There  was  an  hour  when  your  implied 
taunt  was  disproved.  I  am  fearfully  anxious 
for  my  townsmen — for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  though  I  yield  to  none  in  zeal  for 
my  religion,  and  for  our  rights  and  liberties, 
yet  I  see  the  matter  will  not  end  here,  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  endure  the  worst 
which  an  enraged  and  bigoted  enemy  can 
inflict  upon  us.  I  am  ready  to  take  any  post 
you  assign  me  in  this  enterprise,  and  I  only 
speak  to  warn  you  of  the  ulterior  results  which 
■must  unavoidably  ensue." 

There  were  few  who  regarded  his  prudent 
counsel,  and,  therefore,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  hurried  on  by  the  majority,  not  choosing, 
on  account  of  any  personal  risk,  to  be  consi- 
dered by  them  as  a  seceder  from  the  cause. 

The  necessary  arrangements  were  soon  made, 
and  the  party  proceeded,  silently  and  cau- 
tiously, to  the  quarters  of  the  military,  where 
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sy  surprised  and  seized  the  sentinels,  entered 
i  barracks,  and  captured  the  soldiers,  almost 
thout  a  struggle.  The  only  part,  where 
istance  was  attempted,  was  at  the  quarters 
Captain  O'Neil,  where  some  soldiers  were 
the  alert.  These  made  a  gallant  defence, 
:  were  quickly  overpowered ;  and,  just  as 
ir  commander  hurried  forth  half  dressed, 
ee  of  his  men  fell  to  rise  no  more,  and  he 
iself  was  forced  to  become  prisoner  to 
ory,  who  had  chosen  that  part  as  his  sphere 
action. 

rhe  prisoners  were  guarded  till  the  morning, 
5n  they  were  marched  to  the  market-place, 
irmed  and  humiliated.  The  inhabitants 
ked  in  crowds  to  behold  them,  and  with 
ughtless  triumph,  to  mock  their  misery, 
iir  captors  exacted  a  promise  from  each  of 
u  not  to  serve  against  the  town,  in  consi- 
ition  of  which,  they  agreed  to  dismiss  them 
liout  further  injury.  They  were  then  es- 
:ed  to  the  northern  gate,  whilst  many 
)ngst  the  spectators  joined,  with  stentorian 
^,  in  the  remarkable  doggerel  song  then 
intly  composed,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
e  more  injury  to  James,  than  the  loss  of  a 
bed  battle. 

his  song,  Percy,  in  his  Reliques,  says,  was 
ten  on  Tyrconnel's  going  a  second  time  to 
and.    (B)     It  is  as  follows  : 

Ho  broder  Teague,  dost  hear  de  decree, 
lilli  burlero  bullin-a-la. 
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Dat  we  shall  have  a  new  Deputie, 
Ldlli  builero  bullin-a-la* 
Lero»  LeTO»  Ldlli  burlero,  lero,  lero,  bnnin-a-la, 
Lero,  Lero,  Lilli  burlero,  lero,  lero,  buUin-a-la, 
Ho,  by  Shaint  Tyburn,  it  is  de  Talbote, 

lilli,  &c. 

And  he  will  cut  de  Englishman's  tioate, 

lilli,  &c. 

Dough  by  my  shoul,  de  English  do  praat, 

Lilli,  &c. 

De  law's  on  dere  side,  and  Creish  knows  what, 

lilli,  &c. 

But  if  dispense  do  come  from  de  Pope, 

lilli,  &c. 

We'll  hang  Magna  Charta  an'  dem  in  a  rope, 

Lilli,  &c. 

For  de  good  Talbot  is  made  a  Lord, 

lilli,  &c. 

And  with  brave  lads  is  eomin'  aboard, 

Lilli,  &c. 

Who  all  in  Fmnce  have  taken  a  sware, 

Lilli,  &c. 

Dat  dey  will  have  no  protestant  heir, 

lilli,  &c. 

Arrah,  but  why  does  he  stay  behind  ? 

liUi,  &e. 

Ho,  by  my  shoul,  'tis  a  protsstant  vnnd, 

lilli,  &c. 

But  see,  de  Tyrcoimel  is  now  come  ashore, 

Lilli,  &c. 
And  we  shall  have  commissions  galore, 

LUH,  &c. 
And  he  dat  will  not  go  to  de  mass, 

lilli,  &c. 
Shall  be  turn  out,  an'  look  Hke  an  ass, 

lilli,  &C. 
Now,  now,  de  heretics  all  go  down, 

LOGi&c. 
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Y  Gxeiah  an'  SiEunt  Patrick,  the  nation's  onr  own, 

Ldlli,  &c. 
ere  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a  bog, 

Lilli,  &c. 
Ireland  shall  be  ruled  by  an  ass  and  a  dog/' 

Lilli,  &c. 
nd  now  dis  prophecy  is  come  to  pass, 

Lilli,  &c, 
or  Talbot's  de  dog,  and  James  is  de  ass, 

LiUi,  &c, 

US  dismissed,  the  soldiers  and  their  officers 
left  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
or  Kinsale,  where  they  would  find  many 
is  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  sof* 
;  but  the  townsmen  reflecting,  at  leisure, 
sir  exploit,  began  to  abate  of  the  sanguine 
itations  with  which  they  had  commencedi 
the  more  sober-minded  or  timid  began  to 
lecy  the  naost  dreadful  consequences, 
nry  was  not  more  acceptable  to  Mr, 
oint  after  this  exploit,  but  the  latter's  dis- 
lire  was  softened  by  the  fact,  that  Edward 
nost  of  the  respectable  young  men  had 
d  in  it ;  but  more  especially,  by  his  con- 
Tor  the  happiness  of  his  daughter. 
I  meeting  her  lover,  Mary  made  no  aU 
I  to  his  recent  acts,  yet  her  depression 
irit,  her  paleness  and  manifest  emotion 
d  that  they  had  not  been  indifferent  to 
and,  when  he  broached  the  unpleasing 
3,  explained  his  views  and  reasons,  endea- 
id  to  satisfy  her  of  his  soundness  of  judg* 
,  and  enforced  all  by  glowing  descriptionii 
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of  tyranny  and  oppression ;  she  listened  in  Bi- 
lence,  and  only  said, — 

"  Henry,  you  have  in  great  measure  con- 
vinced me  of  the  propriety  of  your  principles, 
but  the  prudence  of  your  actions  remains  still 
dubious ;  we  shall,  therefore,  not  discuss  a 
subject  on  which  we  shall  scarcely  agree,  and 
I  only  hope  the  result  may  be  as  you  antici- 
pate.'* 

It  was  now  necessary  to  take  every  precau- 
tion against  surprise,  and  to  make  such  pre- 
paration as  they  could  against  the  enemy.  Theie 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  procured 
from  the  expelled  troops,  with  all  their  arms, 
but  these  were  only  a  poor  source  of  depen* 
dance  for  defending  a  town  ;  besides  which, 
there  was  not  a  single  serviceable  piece  of  ar- 
tillery on  the  towers.  There  was  sufficient  in 
this  to  damp  their  ardour,  but  a  more  threaten- 
ing object  was  soon  presented,  which  was  no* 
thing  less  than  the  Earl  Clancarty,  in  persoa, 
with  an  overwhelming  force.  He  had  heard,  on 
his  approach  to  the  town,  that  the  troops  were 
disarmed  and  expelled,  and  deeming  the  forces, 
which  he  was  bringing,  not  adequate  for  the 
reduction  of  the  place,  he  had  delayed,  in  order 
to  collect  a  larger  body,  and  now  came,  with  a 
full  determination  to  punish  the  inhabitants. 

But  few  of  his  men  were  regular  soldiers,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  more  to  be  dreaded,  should 
the  town  fall  into  his  hands.  They  were  uiostly 
his  own  clansmen  and  tenants,  hastily  and 
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lely  equipped,  and  drawn  together,  chiefly 
die  hopes  of  plunder,  and  their  invincible 
ipathy  to  the  English. 
Hiey  were  soon  before  the  gates,  and  de- 
nded  that  the  town  should  be  surrendered  ; 
:  a  resolute  answer  was  sent  back  by  the 
abitants,  declaring  they  held  it  for  the 
nee  of  Orange,  and  would  defend  it  to  the 

» 

H'Carthy,  on  receiving  this  answer,  took 
a  position  on  one  of  the  northern  eminences 
Tlooking  the  town,  where  he  threw  up  en- 
ichments,  and  prepared  for  a  regular  siege, 
had  brought  two  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
re  soon  mounted  and  ready  to  open  their 

on  the  besieged ;  and,  without  farther 
ay,  the  work  of  breaching  commenced.  In 
3w  hours,  a  breach,  which  was  deemed  prac- 
ible,  was  made,  and  the  Irish  advanced  to 
wall,  but  were  met  by  so  regular  and  con- 
ibus  a  discharge  of  small  arms,  that  they 

back  in  concision.     They  were  rallied, 
in   gained  the  wall,  and  were  ascending 

breach,  when  a  party,  which  lay  in  am- 
h,  started  up,  and  attacked  them  hand  to 
id,  when  they  gave  way  a  second  time,  and 
*eated  to  their  camp,  pursued,  for  some  dis- 
ce,  by  the  townsmen. 
Slated  by  this  success,  the  besieged  resolved 

attacking  the  enemy  in  their  works  and 
king  an  effort  to  capture  the  guns,  and 

i3 
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about  four  hundred  of  the  most  resdnteo&red 
themselves  for  this  service.  They  were  at 
lowed  to  advance  within  musket  8hot»  whea 
a  galling  fire  was  opened  upon  them  firom 
the  breastwork,  which  made  their  line  wava. 
Still  they  pressed  on,  till  within  a  few  yaidi 
of  their  object ;  but  the  entire  force  of  tlie 
enemy  now  pounced  upon  them,  rending  the 
air  with  wild  and  savage  cries.  They  were 
forced  to  retreat,  which  they  did,  in  pretty  good 
order,  but  with  the  loss  of,  at  least,  fitbf  d 
their  number.  Equally  disheartened  now  u 
they  were  before  elated,  many  began  to  talk  of 
a. surrender;  but  the  courage  of  others,  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  sufferings  before  them* 
if  once  in  the  enemy's  power,  induced  them  to 
hold  out. 

The  night  which  succeeded  was  spent  in  fev 
and  apprehension,  as  they  felt  that  the  neit 
day  would,  most  probably,  decide  their  fate. 
When,  therefore,  they  found  in  the  moroio^t 
that,  instead  of  attempting  the  walls,  a  fire 
was  opened  upon  the  town  itself,  manifeatif 
with  the  intention  of  battering  it  about  their 
ears,  all  was  terror  and  dismay.  The  more 
timid  as  well  as  those  who  apprehended  the 
destruction  of  their  families  and  property,  io* 
sisted  that  a  surrender  should  be  made,  <Hi 
any  terms ;  but  Henry  and  his  friends  atill 
continued  resolute,  and  refused  to  open  the 
gates.    They  made  another  attempt  upon  the 
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bampi  but  were  equally  as  unsuccessful 
18  before ;  and  the  second  day  closed,  with  in- 
creased dismay,  on  the  part  of  the  besieged, 
whilst  volumes  of  smoke  and  dust  arose  from, 
It  least,  twenty  houses  lying  in  ruins. 

Edward,  who  had  reluctantly  aided  in  the 
lisarming  of  James's  troops,  did  not  desert 
lis  companions  in  this  exigence.  He  had 
jeen  amongst  the  foremost  in  the  attacks  on 
:he  enemy ;  but  now,  seeing  the  hopeless  nature 
>f  the  case,  he  proposed  that  one  more  at- 
tempt should  be  made  that  night  to  spike  the 
}paaiB ;  and  if  that  failed,  that  they  should 
lorrender  on  the  best  terms  they  could  pro* 
sure.  To  this  Henry  agreed  with  some  reluc* 
tance ;  and  a  chosen  body  of  about  two  hundred 
set  out,  after  midnight,  with  all  silence  and 
Mution.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  so 
that  they  could  scarcely  see  ten  yards  before 
them.  But  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
they  thought  the  tramp  of  men  sounded  near ; 
and  on  reconnoitring,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
large  body  of  the  army  were  approaching,  ma- 
nifestly, with  the  design  of  surprising  the  town. 

Frustrated  in  their  intention,  the  townsmen 
crouched  down,  and,  as  the  others  approached, 
received  them  with  a  well-directed  volley, 
which  seemed  to  have  done  considerable  ex- 
ecution ;  for  they  raised  a  tremendous  yell, 
and  were  completely  checked  in  their  advance. 
But,  as  the  night  was  so  dark  as  to  render  it 
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impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  Henry 
and  his  party  deemed  it  better  to  return,  which 
they  did  in  good  order,  followed  indeed  by  tbe 
Irish,  who  had  soon  rallied,  though  they  fiied 
at  random,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able 
to  see  their  opponents. 

Though  this  sally  was  partially  successfuli 
yet  it  altered  not  the  situation  of  the  inhi- 
bitants ;  and,  in  the  morning,  when  the  artillery 
began  again  to  play  on  the  town,  it  was  mi- 
versally  agreed  to  send  a  flag  of  truce,  zd 
make  terms  with  the  besiegers. 

After  much  debating,  McCarthy  More  con- 
sented to  the  following  terms  :  that  one  tboo* 
sand  pounds  in  gold  should  be  paid  down  to 
him  by  the  besieged  ;  that  the  walls  and  forti- 
fications should  be  utterly  demolished;  and 
that  a  certain  number  of  his  troops  should  be 
quartered  in  the  town  and  maintained  there; 
and  that  all  their  arms  and  ammunition 
should  be  surrendered.  He  only  granted  them 
a  guarantee  (afterwards  cruelly  violated)  that 
their  lives  and  property  should  be  safe  (C). 


1 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Hard  as  the  terms  were,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative ;  and  they,  probably,  would  not  have 
been  so  lenient,  had  it  not  been  for  the  gal- 
lant conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  conse- 
luent  fear,  on  McCarthy's  part,  of  driving 
them  to  extremity.  But  it  is  a  well-known 
act,  that  James,  who  was  at  this  time  en- 
^ed  at  the  siege  of  Deny,  when  he  heard  of 
he  terms,  was  violently  enraged,  and  abused 
he  conqueror  for  not  annihilating  them  all. 

The  victorious  chief  advanced  with  his 
roops  to  take  possession  of  the  town ;  the 
:ate  was  thrown  open,  and  they  entered  with 
Xlks  and  gestures  of  savage  triumph.  They 
^ere  a  motley  and  barbarous  crew,  ready  for 
Very  species  of  violence  and  outrage.  Beside 
iie  chief  rode  his  brother,  who  was  amongst 
is  clan  designated  by  the  empty  title  of 
Vtnce  ;  he  was  a  short  and  squat  figure,  of  a 
ety  forbidding  aspect,  and  well  known  for 
is  relentless  cruelty  and  turbulent  acts.  As 
e  entered  the  town,  his  face  wore  a  peculiarly 
tnister  and  boding  look,  as  though  he.  were 
Iready  in  imagination  rioting  in  his  favourite 
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element  of  oppression  and  plunder.  He  rode 
along,  casting  a  scowling  glance  at  any  of  the 
inhabitants  who  appeared  ;  and  if  they  came 
near,  he  caused  his  horse  to  curvet  and  prance, 
so  as  to  endanger  their  lives,  or  struck  at  them 
with  his  sword.  Few^  indeed,  showed  them- 
selves in  the  streets ;  for  they  had,  for  the  most 
part,  shut  themselves  within  their  houses,  and 
looked  forth  stealthily  from  the  windows  on 
their  barbarous  conquerors. 

On  approaching  one  of  the  churches,  the 
leaders  dismounted,  ordered  the  pipers,  who 
kept  blowing  out  their  discordant  notes  in 
front,  to  turn  and  enter  the  sacred  edifice, 
which  they  did,  followed  by  the  rabble.  They 
proceeded  up  the  aisle,  still  playing,  entered 
the  reading  desk  and  pulpit,  where  they  coa« 
tinned  their  barbarous  and  unhallowed  strains, 
whilst  the  Prince  seized  the  church  biUe  and 
prayer-book,  which  he  tore  in  pieces  and  scat^ 
tered  under  foot.  This  was  not  enough ;  hii 
heathenish  followers  tore  down  the  timber 
work,  smashed  the  windows,  and  committed 
the  foulest  nuisances  on  the  communion  taUe. 
They  soon  after  perpetrated  similar  acts  in  the 
other  church  (D) .  They  then  commenced  the 
work  of  destruction  on  the  walls  ;  everv  i©* 
plement  was  in  requisition,  and  every  *baad 
employed  to  demolish  towers  and  fortifies- 
tions.  They  even  compelled  such  o{  the 
townsmen  as  they  could  find  to  labour  wi^ 
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I,  and  quickly  huge  breaches  were  made ; 

as  evening  approached,  they  were  dis- 
td  to  their  several  quarters,  and  the  inha* 
kts  were  compelled  to  furnish  them  with 
isions  of  all  kinds.  While  they  were  oc- 
sd  in  revelry,  many  of  the  inhabitants 

forth  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  on  the 
ice&  of  their  town ;  and  when  they  came 
le  part  already  demolished,  they  seemed 
I  gazing  on  the  remains  of  a  friend.  They 
i,  stupified  by  grief  and  amazement ;  tears 
d  down  their  cheeks,   and  they  retired 

downcast  eyes  and  heavy  hearts, 
iiat  evening  Henry  made  his  appearance 
J.  Pierpoint's,  and  was  received  with  more 

usual  cordiality,  for  now  that  the  evil  was 
r,  Mr.  Pierpoint  thought  Henry's  own  feel- 

a  sufficient  punishment  for  his  share  in 
ind  knew  that  censure  or  reproach  would 
;  a  tendency  to  drive  him  to  some  despe- 
act.  He  spoke  of  the  prospects  before  them, 
;ested  some  plans  for  softening  the  barba- 
of  the  garrison,  and  expressed  his  intention 
mtributing,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  to  effect 
object;  but  Henry  replied  only  in  monosyl- 
^8,  appearing  abstracted  and  wandering, 
I  Mary's  presence  and  her  efforts  to  arouse 
failed  ;  but,  at  last,  when  they  were  sink- 
into  almost  complete  silence,  he  disclosed 
intention  of  leaving  the  town  that  night, 
joining  his  uncle, 
he  father  started  from  his  seat^  and  looked 
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at  him  in  doubt  and  amazement ;  it  had  nevtf 
entered  into  his  mind,  to  suppose  the  proba* 
bility  of  such  an  event,  nor  could  he  believe 
him  in  earnest.  His  announcement  was  like 
a  dagger  planted  in  the  old  man's  heart.  He 
saw  himself  alone  and  desolate—  his  daughter 
unprotected  and  pining  away,  heart-broken; 
and,  perhaps,  amidst  the  lawless  rabble  intro- 
duced amongst  them,  becoming  the  prey  of 
some  brutal  savage;  but,  he  could  not  bear  to 
dwell  upon  the  picture  his  imagination  con- 
jured  up,  and  sinking  again  on  his  chair,  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  both  hands,  and  wept 
like  a  child.  Mary  heard  the  tidings,  not  un- 
prepared, and  yet  they  were  to  her  overwhehn- 
ing.  A  deep  flush  passed  over  her  face,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  death-like  paleness ;  she 
breathed  heavily,  contending  against  the  tideof 
feeling ;  but  the  struggle  was  short,  and  she 
soon  arose,  walked  to  her  father's  chair,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  said, 

'Tather !  Henry  has,  no  doubt,  good  reasons 
for  this  resolution.  Why  Bhould  we  impede  his 
views  ?  He  has  been  too  long  confined  to  onr 
quiet  and  retired  life ;  whilst  he  aspires  after 
distinction,  let  us  not  have  hereafter  toaccoee 
ourselves  of  detaining  him  here,  when,  per- 
haps, he  will  become  weary  of  our  society* 
Fear  not  for  yourself  or  me,  that  God,  in  whom 
we  have  trusted  will  protect  us,  and  we  sbifl 
ever  find  His  help  in  trouble." 

HenTY  fell  the  force  of  her  words,  and  faiet 
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le  was  about  to  risk  the  gem  of  domestic 
ness,  perhaps,  never  to  be  recovered ;  yet 
plied,  with  some  truth,  "Hear  me,  Mary, 
[o  me  wrong.  I  am  not  so  aspiring  or  dis- 
nted  as  you  seem  to  think,  nor  would  I 
he  town,  could  it  be  avoided  ;  but  I  have 
[  from  undoubted  authority,  that  M'Car- 
as  marked  me  out,  and  only  waits  a  cou- 
nt opportunity  to  eflfect  my  ruin.  You 
,  I  cannot  guard  against  assassins,  and 
ips  a  day  may  see  me  fall  a  victim  to  his 
;nity.  Can  you  blame  me,  then,  for  not 
ig  here  to  be  murdered  ?" 
lenry,"  said  Mr.  Pierpoint,  "  I  have  some 
mce  with  McCarthy;  he  knows  me  to  be 
liful  subject,  and  when  I  inform  him  how 
ire  connected  with  my  family,  he  will  not 
I  your  life/* 

t  would  be  useless,  my  dear  friend,  he  goes 
>rrow  on  another  expedition,  leaving  his 
1  brother  in  command ;  and  in  him  there 
place  for  honour,  truth,  or  justice." 
enced,  if  not  convinced,  Mr.  Pierpoint  said 
ore  to  prevent  the  purpose  of  Henry ;  but 
ly  inquired  into  his  destination  and  plans, 
1  he  readily  explained.  After  some  con- 
tion,  he  arose  to  depart ;  but  lingered 
mt  saying  farewell,  till  Mr.  Pierpoint, 
cturing  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  Mary 
I,  retired,  leaving  them  together.  The 
g  man  took  her  hand,  and  looking  anx- 
jf  in  her  face,  saidi  "  Mary,  I  go  to  meet 
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danger,  perhaps  death  is  there :  not  one  kiod 
work — one  fond  look  b^ore  we  part !  Or  do  1 
go  labouring  under  your  displeasure,  m  addition 
to  my  other  troubles  ?" 

*'I  am  not  displeased,  Henry,  I  am  grieved 
deeply  at  your  determination — I  should,  per* 
haps,  say  at  the  unhappy  circumstances  whkb 
caused  it.  You  have  my  heart  fully ;  -  but  feir- 
ful  forebodings  come  over  my  mind,  I  shall 
hope,  Henry— ^and  more  than  hope  is  not  mine 
— to  see  you  again ;  but  something  whiqien 
me,  that  we  shall  never  more  meet." 

**  Had  I  known  that  my  departure  would 
have  caused  you  so  much  apprehension,  I 
would  not  have  thought  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  too 
late,  I  shall  stay  and  meet  the  worst,  for  Icio< 
not  leave  you  thus.*' 

''  Change  not  your  settled  purpose  for  mf 
sake  ;  indeed,  when  I  reflect  on  your  situitioo, 
Henry,  I  cannot  but  allow  your  resolution  to 
be  right;  for  your  opinion  of  McCarthy's  trea- 
chery is  but  too  true ;  and,  therefore,  here  yoa 
cannot  stay.  Go,  then,  dear  Henry,  forget  aay* 
thing  I  may  have  said  to  grieve  you,  and  le^ 
turn  to  us  in  better  and  happier  days." 

He  still  lingered,  and  at  length  said,  inibr 
sitating  tone,  *^  Mary  grant  me  one  requeati 
and  I  shall  depart  satisfied — consent  to  be  mini 
before  I  go ;  it  can  be  done  this  hour — nay,  betf 
me,  I  only  ask  it,  that  if  aught  should  happA 
I  may  return,  and  claim  to  be  your  protector. 

She  arosCi  and  with  a  look  of  wounded  pri^ 
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itad  modesty,  replied  in  a  determined  tone, 
"  I  never  blushed  for  myself,  I  never  blushed 
for  you,  Henry,  till  now;  to  be  thus  doubted, 
and  thus  humbled  by  him  to  whom  I  have 
pdded  all  that  maiden  can — a  clandestine 
marriage,  at  midnight,  on  the  eve  of  your  de- 
parture, and  without  my  kind  father's  know* 
ledge,  without  any  rational  cause,  but  merely 
to  settle  your  unworthy  doubts  of  my  con- 
stancy— oh !  Henry,  it  is  too  much  to  inflict 
on  me,  in  this  trying  moment !  Never  again 
mention  it,  if  you  love  me,  and  would  not  lose 
me  for  ever."  He  now  saw  that  he  had 
meanly  tampered  with  a  noble  disposition,  and 
fcarful  of  the  result,  he  earnestly  entreated 
Ibi^veness,  pleading  the  ardour  of  his  love, 
tud  the  distraction  in  which  he  was,  and  at 
ength  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  pardon  for 
ds  ill-timed  proposal ;  for  her  attachment  was 
oo  strong  to  be  shaken,  even  by  a  sense  of 
is  unworthiness,  and  she  parted  from  him 
ith  an  assurance,  that  she  would  endeavour 
>  forget  that  he  had  entertained  a  doubt  of 
er  constancy.  Still,  she  was  too  much 
K>cked  to  recover  soon  from  this  sudden  and 
ainful  scene,  and  when  her  father  entered, 
B  found  her  in  a  musing  posture,  her  cheek 
as  flushed,  and  her  whole  frame  agitated; 
or  did  she  observe  he  was  present,  till  the 
iad  tones  of  his  voice  sounded  in  her  ears, 
ad  then    she  started  up,  threw  her   arms 
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around  his  neck,  and  burst  into  tears^  by  whid 
she  felt  some  relief  from  the  load  of  gnef 
which  pressed  upon  her  heart. 

In  one  hour  after  this,  Henry  was  onlui 
road  northward,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and 
attended  by  a  trusty  servant.  As  he  ascended 
the  hill  which  rose  on  that  side,  he  paused 
and  looked  back  on  his  native  town  now  lying 
beneath  him  in  the  stillness  of  night,  and  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  his  wild  schemei 
had  been,  in  some  degree,  instrumental  it 
bringing  on  the  misery  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
while  he  cursed  the  savages,  who  then  were 
its  masters,  he  resolved  to  move  every  meav 
to  inflict  vengeance  on  them.  He  flattered 
himself,  too,  that  one  day  he  might  repair^ 
the  damage  he  had  caused,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  its  walls  rise  in  more  than 
pristine  strength. 

The  next  morning,  the  enemy  were  eariy  at 
the  work  of  demolition.  They  compelled  the 
inhabitants  as  on  the  day  before  to  aid  them 
in  it,  and  before  the  third  day  closed,  thov 
stood  only  a  vestige  of  the  walls,  here  and 
there,  as  if  in  mockery  and  reminding  the 
people  of  their  defenceless  condition. 

When  this  was  completed,  McCarthy  sum- 
moned the  Provost  and  leading  men  of  the 
town,  and  told  them  he  was  about  to  departt 
leaving  his  brother  with  full  powers  to  act  Af 
him.      He  warned  them  of  the  conseqaencei 
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which  would  ensue,  shouM  they  attempt  any 
violence  on  his  troops  :  that  he  would  return, 
bum  the  town  to  the  ground,  and  massacre 
man,  woman  and  child.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  promised  to  lay  strict  injunctions  on  his 
men  to  commit  no  injuries,  and  to  be  content 
with  a  sufficiency  of  provisions,  which  was  to 
be  supplied  to  them  by  the  inhabitants.  His 
threat  was  unnecessary;  they  felt  too  much 
their  own  weakness  to  meditate  violence,  and 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  wait  patiently  for 
deliverance  from  some  other  source.  Three 
hundred  men  were  left  with  the  Prince,  as 
sufficient  to  keep  the  town  and  as  many  as 
could  be  supported  there  ;  the  rest  followed 
their  chief  on  another  predatory  excursion. 
If  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  from  the  pillage 
of  James's  soldiers,  they  suffered  ten  fold 
more  from  their  Irish  persecutors  ;  the  former 
state  was  happiness  compared  with  the  present. 
The  atrocity  of  M'Carthy's  proceedings  ex- 
ceeded every  thing  which  the  people  had  even 
imagined ;  no  house  or  person  was  safe  from 
violence  and  plunder;  the  savages  beat  any 
one,  who  attempted  to  remonstrate;  female 
chastity  was  disregarded,  and  many  were  thus 
sacrificed  to  their  brutaUty.  Every  species  of 
insult  and  cruelty  was  exercised  upon  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  retired 
nightly  to  escape  their  fury,  and  carried  with 
them  their  most  portable  effects  to  some  place 
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of  refiige,  or  preferred  wandering  about  the 
country,  rather  than  remaining  to  be  mal- 
treated. Some  of  the  young  men  contrived  to 
make  their  way  to  the  north,  and  entered 
themselves  amongst  the  bands  of  Protestants, 
who  were  there  in  arms  ;  while  others,  of  less 
courage  or  more  endurance,  continued  to  drag 
on  a  precarious  existence  in  hope  of  relief. 

From  his  well-known  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  James,  Mr.  Pierpoint  was  dealt  with, 
much  more  leniently,  than  others.  Yet  he  wis 
not  entirely  spared  in  contributions  of  money 
and  provisions,  though  the  brutal  leader  often 
enjoyed  his  hospitality,  which  on  every  occa- 
sion he  abused,  by  his  habits  of  beastly  intozi* 
cation.  On  such  occasions,  Mary  never  ap- 
peared, her  father's  object  being  to  keep  the 
Irish  ignorant  of  her  existence  if  he  possibly 
could;  and  for  this  reason,  she  did  not  stir 
outside  the  house,  from  the  day  of  their  arrival. 

Edward  remained  in  the  town  :  one  reason 
for  this  was  his  aged  father  whom  he  would 
not  leave,  and  perhaps  another  may  be  fouid 
in  his  attachment  to  Mary,  which,  though  ap- 
parently hopeless,  yet  continued  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish.  He  persuaded  him- 
self, that  he  was  acting  a  most  disinterested 
part  in  watching  over  the  safety  of  one  be- 
trothed to  another  and  preserving  her  for  him- 
The  Rapparee,  who  had  entered  his  serviee, 
was  now  of  vast  importance  to  him,  for  he 
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was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  garrison,  who 
for  his  sake  would  not  molest  Edward.  He 
seldom  left  the  house  by  day,  except  in  attend- 
ance on  his  master ;  and  if  any  party  came  on 
a  pillaging  excursion,  he  was  sure  to  meet  and 
prevent  them  by  cajoling,  coaxing  or  bullying, 
as  either  seemed  most  likely  to  succeed.  Thus 
they  lived,  enjoying  a  kind  of  exemption  from 
the  general  distress  and  persecution. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  became  every 
day  more  intolerable,  and  the  town  more  de- 
serted, so  that  it  appeared,  should  the  Irish 
stay  much  longer,  their  barbarity  would  have 
no  objects  on  which  to  wreak  its  fury  but 
Mnpty  houses  and  destitute  paupers.  £dward 
was  no  indifferent  spectator  of  this,  and  often 
did  his  heart  bleed  to  see  the  distresses  of  his 
townsmen ;  his  substance  too  was  gradually 
expended  in  relieving  those  who  were  plun- 
dered of  their  all,  and,  on  his  secret  visits  to 
their  houses,  he  encouraged  them  to  endure 
yet  a  while ;  for  relief  could  not  be  far  distant. 
It  was  not  unusual  on  such  occasions  to  see 
the  father  of  a  family  with  his  children  assem-^ 
bled  round  him,  piteously  asking  for  food' 
which  had  just  before  been  violently  carried  off 
by  Irish  soldiery.  An  attempt  to  retain  so 
much  as  would  preserve  his  family  from  starva- 
tion, often  resulted  in  his  suffering  the  most 
cruel  treatment,  scarcely  escaping  with  his- 
life,  and  appearing  before  his  children  with 
the   marks  of  ill-usage,  when  he  cowld  ^\!\:<j 
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reply  to  their  requests  for  food  with  sighs  and 
groans.  On  one  occasion,  Edward  entered  the 
house  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  ailing,  and  found  his  wife 
and  children  in  deep  affliction.  The  cause 
was  this  :  the  soldiers  had  come  that  morning 
to  ransack  the  house,  just  as  they  were  pre- 
paring for  their  morning's  meal,  and  had 
brought  out  the  only  remnant  of  their  pro- 
vision. They  burst  into  the  room,  wha«  the 
family  were  assembled,  seized  the  Bible  which 
the  mother  was  reading  for  her  children,  cart 
it  into  the  fire,  snatched  up  the  bread,  and 
when  the  weakly  father  attempted  to  remon- 
strate, they  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and 
departed,  leaving  him  in  a  dying  state.  Ed- 
ward supplied  them  with  what  was  necessary, 
and  inwardly  resolved  to  use  every  exertion 
to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  barbaroos 
outrage.  He  had  commenced  a  correspond- 
ence with  an  influential  person  in  William's 
service,  on  the  subject  of  his  native  town,  and 
now  pressed  more  earnestly  the  necessity  of 
sending  troops  to  the  south,  before  every  friend 
of  protestantism  was  destroyed. 

Since  Henry's  departure,  he  had  somctimei 
called  on  Mr.  Pierpoint,  but  rarely  saw  Maryt 
and  then  only  for  a  moment ;  his  friend  seemed 
gradually  losing  his  zeal  for  the  misguided 
James's  interest  and  admitted  a  neoessicy  of 
change ;  though  what  that  change  should  oe> 
Vie  ac«a:cA^  iaS\oNi^dL\ivDaself  to  think.  One  day> 
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t  found  Mary  seated  witii  her  father,  looking 
sde  and  thin,  yet  with  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
L  her  face ;  this  resulted  from  a  letter  which 
NT  father  had  just  received  from  Henry,  stating 
lat  he  had  arrived  safely  at  his  uncle's,  where 
3  had  been  kindly  received  and  was  deter- 
lined  on  joining  the  English  force,  as  soon  as 
landed. 

He  made  many  tender  inquiries  of  Mary, 
L  Reference  to  her  health  and  spirits ;  his  words 
feathed  the  most  ardent  attachment*  and  hopes 
r  meeting  in  happier  times  ;  and  he  did  not 
trget  to  inquire  after  £dward  and  other 
Lends.  This  letter  introduced  much  conver- 
ttion  about  the  stirring  events  of  the  time, 
id  much  argument  as  to  the  probability  of 
William's  success.  Edward  was  rising  to  de- 
irt,  when  they  were  aroused  by  a  thundering 
nock  and  the  almost  immediate  entrance  of 
le  Prince,  before  Mary  could  retire.  She  was 
itreating  to  her  own  room,  when  catching  a 
iew  of  her  figure,  he  calied  rudely  to  her  to 
op,  and  as  she  did  not  regard  it,  was  foUow- 
ig  in  her  steps.  Her  father  came  out  at  the 
Loment,  told  him  she  was  his  daughter,  and 
^quested  she  might  not  be  molested.  His  age 
id  character  had  some  weight  even  with  the 
ivage  whom  he  addressed,  and,  with  a  sulky 
K>k  and  an  oath,  he  turned  into  the  parlour. 
here  he  saw  Edward  seated,  swelling  with 
»i6atment,  which  he  was  endeavouring  almost 
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in  vain  to  repress.  Glancing  at  him  a  look  of 
suspicion  and  anger,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Pierpoint,  and  asked;  how  it  happened 
that  his  daughter  had  not  been  seen  by  him 
before.  He  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 
her  fears  and  delicate  health,  and  his  having  no 
female  friend  to  keep  her  company.  The  other 
replied,  by  speaking  of  the  M'Carthy  Morc's 
dignity,  and  the  honour  he  paid  any  Sassenadi 
by  entering  his  house,  and  that  he  had  heen 
insulted  by  not  being  introduced  to  the  lady 
of  the  family,  who  ought  to  be  proud  to  tend 
his  horse. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  Mr.  Pierpoint 
could  bring  himself  to  make  a  mild  reply  to 
this  insolent  speech,  yet  he  did  so ;  bnt  at 
the  same  time  with  firmness,  saying ;  "  he 
would  not  allow  his  daughter  to  be  introduced 
amongst  men  and  strangers,  were  they  ever  so 
dignified ;  since  he  was  only  an  humble  ci- 
tizen, and  did  not  aspire  to  such  acquaintances 
for  his  child." 

The  other,  not  pacified  by  this  humility,  rose, 
and  strode  about  the  room  for  a  few  moments, 
then  turning  to  Mr.  Pierpoint,  said,  *'  he  and 
his  next  in  command  must  prepare  an  enter- 
tainment  that  evening  for  him,  when  he  should 
see  his  daughter  also,  or  he  would  drag  her, 
by  force,  from  her  chamber." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Pierpoint  was,  "  that  he 
considered  himself  bound  in  duty  to  entertain 
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the   King's  officers;  but  that  his  daughter 
jsbould  not  appear  amongst  them." 

A  thought  now  seemed  to  strike  M *Carthy, 
who  turned  round,  looked  on  Edward  with  a 
scowl »  and  said :  *'  he  supposed,  that  she  re- 
served her  company  for  such  chiu*ls  as  that," 
|x>inting  to  him ;  and  almost  ere  he  could  take 
notice  of  the  insult,  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing 
him  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword  :  *'  What  armed 
too  !  surrender  that  weapon,  and  begone." 

"  Never,"  said  Edward,  rising,  and  putting 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  '^  while  I  have 
strength  to  wield  it." 

The  other  started,  with  surprise,  at  any  one 
^ring  to  disobey  his  command ;  but  being 
naturally  a  coward,  and  seeing  the  determined 
mr  of  his  opponent,  he  bit  his  lip,  and  saying, 
**  he  would  spare  him,  till  he  inquired  who  he 
^was,"  strode  out  of  the  room  and  departed. 

This  rencontre  was  a  source  of  the  most 
poignant  agony  to  the  two  friends.  The  one 
already  saw  his  daughter  in  the  hands  of  the 
brutal  M'Carthy,  the  slave  of  his  will,  and 
suffering  the  direst  disgrace  and  ignominy.  Yet, 
there  was  some  hope  that  his  own  cowardly 
heart  would  not  brave  the  consequence  of  such 
:a  step  or  proceed  fiu*ther  than  threats.  Ed- 
ward felt  even  more,  for  he  considered  his  un- 
happy visit  the  cause  of  this  affliction  to  his 
friend's  family. 

It  was   useless,    and   would  be    ^ruel,   to 
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attempt  concealing  from  Mary  the  unpleasant 
scene;  and,  therefore,  she  was  called,  and 
hastily  informed  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
case.  She  was  in  some  degree  prepared  for  it, 
and  received  the  tidings  without  manifesting 
mnch  alarm,  seeming  to  have  expected  vio- 
lence and  persecution  from  the  M'Carthy.  For 
her  own  part,and  so  far  as  she  was  personally 
concerned,  there  was  no  appearance  of  appro- 
hension,  nor  did  she  tremble  in  the  slightest 
degree;  but  when  she  looked  on  her  father, 
her  bosom  heaved,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  she  felt  deeply  for  the  desolate  condidoa 
in  which  he  was.  Her  emotion  was  quickly 
subdued,  and  she  used  every  effort  to  appear 
cheerful,  in  order  to  prevent  his  anxiety  on 
her  account.  No  time  could  be  lost,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  on  someplan  of  proceeding. 
Mr.  Pierpoint  and  Edward,  therefore,  retired 
to  deliberate ;  but  whilst  thus  engaged,  a  mes* 
senger  from  M'Carthy  arrived,  who,  in  a  more 
than  commonly  insolent  manner,  ordered  Mr. 
Pierpoint  to  have  dinner  ready  for  the  Prince 
at  a  certain  hour,  when  he  would  attend  with 
some  of  his  officers.  It  was  manifest  that  he 
was  resolved  to  follow  up  his  morning's  bm* 
tality  ;  and  this  made  the  friends  more  anxious 
to  come  to  a  determination,  which  they  did, 
speedily.  On  leaving  the  house,  Edward  pro- 
ceeded home,  not  by  the  public  street,  but 
round  by  the  river,  through  a  less  frequented 
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;  oa  his  arrival,  he  was  received  by 
^pparee  in  a  state  of  considerable  alarm, 
lastily  locked  the  door  behind  them,  and 
med  his  master,  that  he  had  been  amongst 
soldiers,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the 
ce  was  in  a  most  violent  rage,  and  had 
ired  the  name  and  abode  of  one,  who, 
rding  to  the  description,  must  be  Edward ; 
he  had  laid  injunctions  on  them,  to  dis- 
r  and  bring  him  bound  to  his  quarters ; 
that  it  was  probable  that  few  hours  would 
e  before  they  would  execute  the  command, 
lese  were  disagreeable  tidings,  yet  not 
e  than  Edward  anticipated.  His  mind  was 
dy  made  up,  and  he  only  waited  to  ascer- 
whether  Murtagh,  the  Rapparee,  would 
i  his  adverse  fortune  and  assist  him  in 
[angerous  enterprise  he  had  in  hand.  He 
nost  anxious  to  be  gone,  and  therefidre  the 
isary  preparations  were  soon  made. 
Iward's  father  and  Murtagh  passed  out  of 
town,  in  different  directions,  to  a  spot 
t  two  miles  distant  on  the  road  to  Cork. 
IS  a  dell  between  two  thickly  wooded  hills, 
igh  this  a  small  river  wound ;  and  here 
were  to  wait  till  joined  by  Edward. 
K)ut  an  hour  after  this,  Mary,  attended  by 
lale  domestic,  both  dressed  in  a  similar 
ler,  so  far  as  the  outside  mantle  and  cap 
concerned,  also  issued  from  her  father's 
9,  and  walked  by  the  unfrequented  path 
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before  mentioned,  in  the  same  direction.  Just 
as  she  had  left  the  town,  Edward  presented 
himself,  and,  after  a  momentary  recogoitioii, 
allowed  the  females  to  walk  on ;  but  he  fol- 
lowed at  a  short  distance,  turning  his  eye  in 
every  direction  lest  some  unfiiendly  interrap- 
tion  should  impede  their  progress.  They  ar- 
rived safely,  and  found  the  others  waiting. 
After  commending  Mary  to  his  father's  care, 
the  young  man  returned  again  towards  the 
town. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  had  remained  behind  to  meet 
M'Carthy,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was 
likely  to  carry  out  his  threats,  or  to  try  and 
appease  him,  if  possible  ;  and,  by  pleading  ill- 
ness on  his  daughter's  part,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  his  foregoing  his  rode 
impertinence  towards  her.  It  was  with  great 
difiSculty  Mary  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave 
him  in  this  dangerous  predicament,  until  she 
saw  it  was  the  only  plan  which  could  be 
adopted  to  preserve  a  chance  of  amity,  and 
save  her  from  violence  and  outrage. 

They  came,  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  the 
first  inquiry  was  for  Mary.  Her  father  pleaded 
that  she  was  not  well  enough  to  be  seen,  bat 
was  replied  to  with  oaths  and  insults.  Yet 
there  was  some  restraint  over  the  savages,  tiD 
after  dinner,  when  they  had  drunk  pretty 
freely.  Then,  indeed,  M'Carthy  lost  all  con* 
trol  over  his  passion,  and  insisted  that  he 
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ibould  see  Mary.  The  old  man  firmly  and 
luietly  declared  he  should  not.  At  length  he 
ose,  and  swore  he  would  search  every  room 
a  the  house  for  her,  calling  on  his  compa- 
lions  to  follow.  They  did  do  :  and  Mr.  Pier- 
oint  took  the  opportunity  of  their  absence, 
eeing  all  was  lost,  to  escape  from  the  house, 
nd  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  town. 

Meantime,  the  savage  bachanalians  burst 
pen  every  door,  and  ransacked  every  room, 
3  no  purpose.  McCarthy  returned  to  wreak 
is  fury  on  the  father,  but  found  he  was  gone. 
lis  rage  now  knew  no  bounds ;  he  vowed  the 
oin  of  the  whole  family,  stamped  and  foamed 
ike  a  wild  beast.  He  vented  his  anger  awhile 
n  the  furniture,  by  dashing  it  to  pieces  ; 
nd,  getting  tired  of  this,  he  took  a  long 
raught  of  brandy,  which  had  the  effect  of 
omposing  him  a  little.  He  then  sat  down 
gain,  his  companions  followed  the  example ; 
nd  they  all  remained  till  unable  to  move  from 
[ie  spot,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  stupified 
runkenness. 

Day  had  appeared  before  they  awoke  and 
egan  to  recollect  where  they  were.  Their 
rst  work  then  was  to  ransack  the  house,  and 
ppropriate  to  themselves  whatever  plate  or 
aluables  had  been  left.  M'Carthy  next  made 
iquiries  of  his  men  whether  they  had  disco- 
ered  Edward,  and  was  informed  that  they  had 
rand  out  his  residence  ;  but,  though  a  guard 
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was  left  there,  he  had  not  yet  returned.  Vm 
only  tended  to  inflame  his  passion  to  a  hi^iec 
pitch,  and  he  ordered  men  in  every  diiectioo 
to  scour  the  country  and  discover  the  fiigitiyes. 

These  had  aissembled  together  at  the  spot 
we  have  mentioned ;  and  Mary  saw  her  £ithec 
arrive  safely.  She  fell  on  his  neck,  and  vowed 
never  again  to  leave  him.  The  Rapparee  had 
procured  two  horses,  on  which  they  placed 
M&ry  and  her  father  who  were  the  most  bdp- 
less  of  the  party ;  and  Edward,  taking  the 
lead,  became  their  conductor^  whilst  his  ser- 
vant brought  up  the  rear. 

In  this  manner,  they  proceeded  for  some 
miles  during  the  night,  and  halted,  as  di; 
became  clear,  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery, 
which  lay  in  their  route.  Their  intention  wai 
to  seek  an  asylum  with  a  relative  of  Edward's, 
who  lived  some  miles  off,  and  who  had  for* 
merly  expressed  himself  in  a  friendly  manner 
towards  him. 

Murtagh,  as  we  shall  henceforth  call  tbe 
Rapparee,  had  not  neglected  to  {Mxxnire  some 
victuals ;  what  he  was  able  to  bring,  however, 
did  not  much  more  than  suffice  the  party  for 
one  meal,  and  thfit  of  the  plainest  kind,  and 
when  they  had  despatched  this,  they  remained 
waiting  anxiously  till  night  should  again  ffn 
them  a  safe  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
journey. 

Their  purveyor  went  forth  both  to  reooa- 
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itre,  and  to  procure  more  provisions,  if  pos- 
>le,  from  some  neighbouring  cottage.  It  was 
reral  hours  ere  he  returned — bringing,  in* 
ed,  the  provisions,  but  with  unpleasant  tid- 
ga — that  he  had  recognised  one  of  his  former 
mpanions,  who  had  escaped  from  the  cave, 
d  heard  him  talking  to  the  owner  of  a  public- 
fuse,  where  he  procured  the  bread,  and  that 
understood  they  had  formed  a  new  phalanx 
ider  a  new  captain,  and  were  then  com- 
mcing  depredations  in  that  district.  These 
are,  indeed,  heavy  tidings  to  the  little  party ; 
d  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  what  course 
sy  ought  to  adopt.  To  show  themselves 
the  daylight  would  be  utter  madness,  and 
s  night  was  no  protection  against  the  Tories  ; 
sides  they  could  not  be  quite  sure  that  his 
I  habits  would  not  return  on  their  guide 
w  that  his  friends  were  near.  Dismiss  him, 
5y  dared  not ;  and,  therefore,  it  seemed  bet- 
'  to  appear  to  place  the  greatest  confidence 
him. 

On  consulting  together,  it  was  agreed  to 
naia  where  they  were  tUl  midnight,  and  then 
'  to  complete  their  journey.  The  females 
i  the  old  man  stayed  within;  but  Edward 
d  his  servant  took  different  posts,  under 
ver  of  the  building,  to  watch  whether  the 
pparees  approached,  as  they  had  obtained 
me  knowledge  of  the  fugitives.  They 
tched  without  perceiving  any  one»  till  neair 
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eleven  o'clock,  and,  notwithstanding  his  anx- 
iety for  his  charge,  sleep  hegan  insensibly  to 
steal  on  Edward,  as  he  leaned  under  an  angu- 
lar projection  of  the  old  ahbey.  GraduaUy, 
objects  became  more  and  more  indistinct,  his 
thoughts  confused,  and  he  was  just  be^nnii^ 
to  dream  of  the  Rapparees'  cave  and  his 
former  encounter  with  them,  when  he  was 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  unfaithful  watch- 
ing, by  finding  his  arms  pinioned  in  the  grasp 
of  a  powerful  savage»  who  was  just  about  to 
lash  them  together  with  a  strong  cord.  He 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and,  plunging  for* 
ward,  dragged  his  enemy  with  him,  to  the 
ground.  They  rolled  amongst  the  tomb- 
stones, with  which  the  place  was  studded,  but 
Edward  found  himself  rather  overmatched  in 
strength.  His  opponent  was  now  uppermost, 
and  had  his  hand  on  his  skein,  whilst  his 
eyes  glared  with  gratified  hate  on  his  pros- 
trate enemy.  Edward  made  another  effort,  as 
one  hand  of  the  Rapparee  was  engaged  widi 
his  dagger,  and  succeeded  in  grasping  a  piiloL 
To  cock  and  discharge  it,  was  the  woA  of  si 
moment,  and  his  foe,  with  a  groan,  fell  bet* 
vily  on  him,  whilst  his  blood  and  brains  spat* 
tered  over  Edward's  face.  Ere  he  could  disen- 
gage himself,  a  dozen  of  the  party,  diawa 
thither  by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  were  upon 
him,  and  as  he  rose,  he  was  struck  seoaekss, 
by  a  blow  on  the  temple. 
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On  recovering,  he  found  himself  in  the  place 
where  he  left  his  friends.  He  was  bound, 
hand  and  foot.  His  father,  also,  and  Mr. 
Pierpoint,  had  their  hands  tied.  Mary,  and 
her  servant,  stood  a  few  paces  distant,  look- 
ing on  the  scene,  and  stupified  with  the  des- 
perate result  of  the  evening. 

The  body  of  the  Rapparee  whom  Edward 
had  shot  was  laid  on  a  tomb,  with  some  rush 
candles  burning  around  it.  About  thirty  of 
the  gang  were  variously  occupied,  in  making 
preparations  for  their  nocturnal  meal.  A  huge 
fire  was  blazing  in  one  corner,  and  on  it  there 
were  the  principal  portions  of  a  sheep,  which 
they  had  stolen  that  evening,  broiling  on  spits 
of  hazel.  Some  were  closely  watching  the 
prisoners ;  others  appeared  to  be  casting  eager 
eyes  towards  the  entrance  of  the  crypt,  as 
expecting  some  tidings. 

Edward  looked  about  for  Murtagh,  but  he 
had  disappeared.  His  suspicions  were  now 
Donfirmed,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  the  treacherous 
Rapparee.  Seeing  the  desperate  predicament 
in  which  he  was,  he  concluded  it  was  better 
to  remain  quiet,  and  wait  the  end  ;  but,  when 
he  thought  of  Mary,  his  mind  revolted  with 
horror  at  the  fate  which  awaited  her,  and  an 
involuntary  shudder  passed  over  his  frame. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  the  act  could  shut 
rat  the  terrible  objects  presented  to  his  mind. 
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Cursing  the  folly  which  had  induced  him  to 
trast  to  Murtagh,  he  tried  to  plan  some  meaoi 
of  deliverance,  hut  could  not  abstract  ik 
thoughts  from  the  one  subject.  He  called  the 
nearest  of  his  captors,  and  requested  to  speak 
to  their  captain.  The  ruffian,  with  a  grin  of 
hatred,  pointed  to  the  corpse,  and  said,  that 
he  should  soon  follow  him,  but  that  it  should 
be  by  a  lingering  and.  excruciating  death. 
Whilst  he  spoke,  another,  who  had  now  takea 
the  command,  approached,  and  desired  to 
know  what  he  wished.  Edward  entreated  that 
Mary  and  the  old  man  should  be  spared; 
they  might  do  with  himself  whatever  they 
pleased,  but  if  tbey  sent  the  others  back,  he 
said  he  would  put  them  in  the  way  of  pro-^ 
curing  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  had 
concealed,  and  that  Mr.  Pierpoint  would  add 
to  it  as  much  more. 

The  Rapparee  laughed,  with  fiendish  ^ee, 
and  told  him  he  might  make  his  mind  easy 
as  to  his  own  fate,  for  he  should  not  survive, 
another  day ;  but  that  they  would  find  a  way 
of  getting  at  his  money.  This  Edward  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  treachery  of  his  servant, 
and  seeing  further  parley  useless,  he  turned, 
and  remained  silent. 

Scarcely  was  their  meal  ready,  when  one  oi 
the  party  entered,  with  looks  of  terror,  and 
told  the  captain,  in  Irish,  that  M'Carthy 
More.'is  men,  headed  by  the  Prince,  were  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  searching  for  the  prison- 
ers. At  once,  every  other  consideration  was 
thrown  aside,  except  escape  ;  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  regaling  themselves  were  disregarded, 
md  the  few  effects,  which  they  unavoidably 
»nied  with  them,  were  collected. 

They  did  not,  however,  forget  their  captives, 
md  a  brief  consultation  was  held.  Edward 
Mid  his  father  were  singled  out  from  the  rest, 
md  desired  to  prepare  for  death :  resistance 
i?as  absurd,  and  supplication  would  be  useless 
md  degrading.  Both  raised  themselves  to 
:heir  knees,  and  scarcely  was  this  done,  when 
iieir  own  fire-arms  were  discharged  at  them, 
md  both  fell.  This  did  not  sufiSce,  for  several 
>f  the  ruffians  advanced  and  stabbed  them  in 
lifferent  parts  of  the  body,  stamping  and 
kicking  them,  in  their  rage. 

One  wild  and  piercing  cry  arose  from  Mary, 
md  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  Her  com- 
panion screamed,  and  continued  to  rend  the 
irault  with  her  shrieks,  till  one  of  the  clan 
idvancing  threatened  her  with  instant  death, 
if  she  did  not  desist.  Mr.  Pierpoint  continued 
in  mute  astonishment  and  horror,  his  facul- 
:ies  paralysed  by  the  sudden  shock,  till,  ano- 
ther messenger  entering  urged  the  Rapparees 
to  rapid  flight,  as  the  M'Carthy  More's  men 
were  within  half  a  mile.  Mary  was  carried 
out  insensible;  her  servant,  and  Mr.  Pier- 
point  were  compelled  to  follow.      One  of  the 
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party  mounted  a  horse,  which  was  that  used 
by  Mary,  in  her  flight.  She  was  placed  in  his 
arms,  and  her  father  was  ordered  to  mount 
the  other  horse.  The  servant  was  compelled  to 
accompany  them  on  foot.  They  moved  at  a 
rapid  pace,  along  the  main  road,  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  diverging,  turned  up  a 
mountainous  and  hilly  path  to  the  unculti- 
vated, and  less  inhabited  districts  of  the  west. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Wb  have  already  stated  that  Henry  had  ar- 
ved  at  his  uncle's  residence,  and  had  been 
ell  received.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  or- 
tnising  a  body  of  men,  which  was  being- 
ised  by  his  uncle  for  the  service  of  William, 
liose  cause  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
pouse,  having  even  left  his  residence  in  £n- 
Etnd,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  still  re- 
ied,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
•otestant  tenantry  on  an  extensive  property 
bich  he  possessed  in  Fermanagh,  and  pre- 
^ring  them  to  join  the  English  forces,  when 
ley  should  land. 

Henry  entered  with  all  his  soul  into  this 
mployment,  and  longed  for  the  hour  when  he 
hould  join  in  the  bloody  strife,  which  would 
ecide  who  was  to  possess  the  throne  of  En- 
land.  His  uncle.  Colonel  Carlton,  encouraged 
is  ardour,  and  promised  to  use  his  influence 
>  procure  him  an  appointment  where  he 
'ould  be  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
reneral.  Three  months  elapsed,  a  tedious 
me  to  the  young  aspirant  after  glory,  ere 
le  English  armament  arrived ;  but  when  they 
rrived^  at  length,  at  CarrickferguSi  sanguine 
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expectations  were  entertained  of  their  speedy 
and  complete  success — expectations  which, 
unhappily,  were  not  realized.  Hemy  soon 
joined  them,  and  was  received  by  the  General 
with  even  more  cordiality  than  he  had  been  led 
to  expect ;  for  his  uncle's  exertions  in  Wil- 
liam's cause,  and  the  important  accession  of 
men  which  accompanied  him,  were  sufficient 
to  ensure  him  more  than  ordinary  attention* 

Schomberg  commenced  with  great  activity 
and  energy,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  suc- 
cesses with  that  degree  of  spirit  and  persever- 
ance which  was  expected,  for  his  subsequent 
operations  were  considered  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory. He  had  taken  Carrickfergus  in  a 
few  days,  and  then  advanced  to  Lisbum,  Hills- 
borough and  Dromore,  through  a  country 
desolate  and  barren.  The  Protestant  inhabi« 
tants  had  long  before  fled,  and  now  the 
Romanists  abandoned  it,  with  all  their  cattle 
and  effects.  The  Enniskilleners  had  joined 
the  army,  but  were  dissatisfied  at  the  General 
for  compelUng  them  to  observe  the  regular 
rules  of  warfare,  and  preventing  them  from 
flying  to  attack  their  enemies.  James's  forces 
continued  to  retreat,  and  burned  down  Newry 
as  they  passed,  setting  fire,  likewise,  to  Car- 
lingford.  These  enormities  were  stopped  by 
a  threat  from  Schomberg  that  he  would  give 
no  quarter. 

In  his  route  through  the  country,  he  had  hi- 
therto proceeded  through  the  bogs  and  moun* 
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tains,  where  the  enemy  could  not  annoy  him ; 
but  on  his  approach  to  Dundalk,  he  came  into 
a  level  and  open  plain,  where  the  superior  num* 
bers  oi  the  enemy  could  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration  much  to  his  disadvantage,  as  his  artil- 
lery had  not  yet  arrived  from  Carlingford.  The 
weather  had  now  become  most  unpropitious, 
provisions  could  not  be  procured,  and  his  men 
marched  on  in  cold  and  hunger,  rain  and  tem-> 
pest,  through  a  country  dreary  and  desolate. 
Numbers  sunk  under  these  hardships ;  and 
even  when  he  had  fortified  his  camp  at  Dun- 
dalk,  it  was  requisite  to  employ  a  great  por- 
tion of  those  who  retained  any  strength  in  at« 
tending  to  the  diseased  and  dying  stragglers. 
Fever  and  dysentery  made  constant  havoc 
amongst  them,  so  that  the  Irish  army,  whose 
dread  of  Schomberg  was  gradually  diminish- 
ing, made  demonstration  of  an  attack  on  his 
camp;  James  even  appeared  at  their  head,  and 
advanced  near  the  works ;  but  when  the  wasted 
skeletons  within  were  exulting,  in  hopes  of  an 
engagement,  the  enemy  precipitately  withdrew, 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  distresses  of  the 
English  force  continued  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish ;  and  murmurs  began  to  arise  against 
the  slowness  or  indifference  of  the  General, 
who  would  not  lead  them  against  an  enemy 
whom  they  were  certain  of  defeating.  Super- 
stition, also,  had  its  part  in  this  melancholy 
scene.  Meteors  were  seen,  and  shrieks  heard 
in  the.  air — these  were  looked  on  as  prognos- 
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tics  of  destraction.  The  enemy,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  surrounding  hills  at  first,  were 
free  from  these  calamities,  and  consequently 
elated  with  the  prospect  of  witnessing  the  de- 
struction of  the  intruders;  but  presently  they, 
too,  were  seized,  andperished  with  equal  rapidity. 

Reinforcements  now  arrived  from  England 
and  Scotland,  while  they  were  preparing  to  r^ 
tire  to  winter  quarters.  Schomberg  pitched  a 
new  camp,  outside  the  town,  and  caused  all 
such  as  could  remove  to  be  transferred  thither. 
The  sick  were  placed  on  board  the  ships,  and 
some  conveyed  to  Belfast ;  whilst  the  General, 
at  the  age  of  fourscore,  stood  for  many  hours 
at  the  bridge  of  Dundalk,  in  this  dreary  season, 
encouraging  and  directing  every  means  for  the 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings.  In  the  midst 
of  this  disastrous  scene,  an  alarm  was  raised 
that  the  enemy  were  coming  to  attack  them, 
yet  even  the  faint  and  sickly  caught  at  their 
arms,  and  cried  out :  '*  The  Papists  shaU  now 
pay  for  our  being  detained  so  long  in  such  dis- 
mal quarters." 

The  opposition  party  in  England  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  disastrous 
state  of  things,  and  prompt  measures  were 
taken  to  punish  such  as  were  guilty,  to  rein- 
force  the  army  and  restore  confidence  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  Clothes,  arms,  and 
ammunition  arrived  from  England.  Seven  thou*^ 
sand  well-appointed  troops  of  Denmark  landed 
at  Belfast,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
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Vurtembiirg ;  so  that  Schomberg  employed 
self  in  farnisbing  bis  garrisoa  with  stores, 
preparing  for  the  campaign. 
s  the  army  began  to  recover  strength,  and 
'eel  confidence  in  themselves,  their  desire 
action  grew  more  ardent.  Schomberg  was 
sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  whetting 
r  spirit  and  preparing  them  for  the  summer 
ipaign.  On  this  account,  he  resolved  to  re- 
e  the  fort  of  Charlemont,  which  he  had  not 
id  to  attack  in  his  progress  the  preceding 
\  It  was  determined  now  to  carry  this  im-* 
:ant  post ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  season 
ned,  it  was  closely  invested,  before  provi- 
LS  could  be  furnished  to  the  garrison  to  en- 
i  them  to  hold  out.  Henry  was  amongst  the 
uy  appointed  for  this  service,  and  burned 
1  an  ardent  desire  of  distinguishing  him- 
When  the  forces  appeared  before  the 
:le,  an  officer  was  dispatched  to  demand  a 
render;  but  the  sturdy  governor,  O'Regan, 
lied  that,  ''  The  old  knave,  Schomberg, 
uld  not  have  that  castle." 
^'he  besiegers  began  their  works,  and  invest- 
the  place  on  every  side.  Their  artillery 
jred  upon  it  for  some  days,  apparently  with 
e  effect ;  they  did  not  much  regard  this, 
:hey  were  well  aware  of  the  small  supplies  on 
ich  the  defenders  had  to  depend.  A  rein- 
cement  of  five  hundred  men,  with  a  small 
iply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  was  dis* 
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patched  to  their  relief.  Henry  happened  to  be 
posted  in  the  quarter  where  they  were  ap^ 
proaching,  and  learned  from  his  scouts  the  fact 
Delaying  till  the  party  were  fully  reconnoitred, 
and  the  nature  of  the  force  ascertained,  together 
with  the  quantity  of  stores  which  they  brought, 
he  sent  notice  to  the  superior  officer  of  his  re- 
cent intelligence.  Being  immediately  sammon*' 
ed,  he  stated,  as  distinctly  as  he  could  learn, 
the  whole  facts,  and  was  sent  to  the  General  to 
ascertain  whether  a  sufficient  force  should  be 
put  in  motion  to  cut  off  the  detachment.  He 
waited  for  some  minutes  to  receive  his  reply. 
Schomberg  appeared  to  deliberate ;  but  seeing 
a  look  of  anxiety  on  Henry's  face,  as  if  he  was 
desirous  to  give  an  opinion,  but  hesitated 
through  deference,  he  said  : 

''  Young  man,  what  do  you  think  ?  Shall  we 
cut  off  the  convoy,  or  allow  them  to  enter  ?" 

•*  Please  your  Grace,'*  said  he,  **  the  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  stores,  which  they  bring, 
is  so  small,  as  to  be  of  no  essential  service,  and 
if  the  reinforcement  be  allowed  to  enter,  it  will 
be  an  additional  burden  on  the  garrison,  and 
help  to  starve  them  quickly  into  surrender.  I, 
therefore,  think  it  better  to  allow  them  to  enter 
the  fortress,  merely  making  a  show  of  opposi- 
tion." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  General,  "and  bear 
my  orders  to  your  colonel  to  act  accordingly." 

Henry  hastened  back,  proud  of  this  mark 
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of  respect  from  his  commander,  whose  direction 
being  complied  with,  a  few  companies  w6re 
made  ready  to  meet  the  approaching  troops. 
When  they  appeared,  these  were  hastily  led 
to  the  spot,  as  if  taken  by  surprise,  and  after 
a  show  of  resistance,  gave  way,  whilst  the 
gans  of  the  fortress  were  brought  to  bear  on 
them,  under  cover  of  which,  as  the  advancing 
party  imagined,  and  priding  themselves  on 
their  own  bravery,  they  entered  the  fort. 

When  the  governor  saw  the  sorry  aid  they 
brought,  with  the  number  of  additional  mouths, 
more  than  enough  to  consume  the  provision 
in  a  week,  he  raged  and  stormed,  swearing 
tremendously  that  he  was  betrayed  by  the  fools 
and  knaves  who  managed  the  King's  affairs. 
Forthwith,  he  insisted  that  they  should  force 
their  way  back,  and  not  remain  there  to  prey 
on  him,  as  he  had  men  enough  already. 

Prepared  for  this,  the  besiegers  had  as- 
sembled on  that  point  a  powerful  force,  and 
the  moment  the  attempt  was  made,  a  tremen- 
dous fire  was  opened  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  guns  from  the  fort  replied,  but 
without  doing  much  execution,  as  the  besiegers 
ensconsed  themselves  behind  their  works,  and 
lay  waiting  the  near  approach  of  these  devoted 
men.  The  moment  they  reached  the  verge  of 
the  works,  a  dreadful  volley  of  musketry  was 
poured  on  them  from  the  three  sides,  and  the 
assailants  rushed  out  to  close  quarters;  the 
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guns  of  the  besieged  were  now  still,  as  then 
was  an  equal  chance  of  destroying  friends  and 
foes,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  for  the  small  party 
were  driven  back,  fighting  bravely,  and  losing 
nearly  one  fourth  of  their  number  ;  they  were 
pursued  even  to  the  drawbridge,  and  in  this 
contest,  Henry  was  one  of  the  most  promineot 
and  the  last  to  return.  He  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  arm,  but  appeared  not  to  notice 
it  in  the  ardour  of  the  fight. 

Three  times  did  these  brave  men  attempt  to 
force  their  way,  and  as  often  were  they  driTen 
back  with  great  slaughter  ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  by  the  old  savage  governor  to  come 
within  the  walls,  but  were  obliged  to  lodge  on 
the  counterscarp  and  dry  ditch  within  the 
palisades. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last,  for  their 
sufferings,  and  those  of  the  garrison,  soon  be- 
came intolerable,  and,  consequently,  O'RegaA 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  but  he  and  his  gar- 
rison were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war. 

A  period  of  comparative  inactivity  not 
ensued,  while  the  army  waited  for  the  arrivil 
of  William,  who  was  daily  expected  ;  and  ex* 
cept  for  the  attendance  on  his  military  dutiei, 
Henry  had  not  much  to  do,  especially  as  his 
wound  exempted  him  from  a  great  portion  of 
these.     He  soon,  however,  found  a  mode  of 
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eiDploying  this  interval  of  repose  in  the  society 
of  his  aunt  and  cousin,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived from  England,  and  joined  Colonel  Carl- 
ton at  Carrickfergus,  though  the  dubious  state 
of  affairs  and  the  turbulent  condition  of  the 
country  caused  him  to  be  by  no  means  pleased 
with  a  measure  which  the  self-will  of  his 
daughter  had  decided  on. 

Adelaide  Carlton  was  a  person  whose  ap- 
pearance at  once  struck  the  beholder  as  dig* 
nified  and  elegant.  She  had  been  reared  in 
England,  and  her  parents  being  connected 
with  some  of  the  first  gentry,  had  been  ena- 
i>led  to  introduce  their  daughter  to  the  best 
society.  Her  manners  were  perfectly  easy  and 
inembarrassed.  She  conversed  with  fluency 
^Dd  ease,  seeming  to  have  read  much  and 
bought  more,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  sub- 
ect  then  known  amongst  the  higher  ranks, 
^n  which  she  could  not  speak  sensibly,  yet 
<rithout  making  any  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
Uperior  acquirements.  She  looked  on  military 
^ory  with  more  than  due  regard,  and  ho- 
loured  its  possessor's  superior  to  other  men. 
W  this  reason,  her  reverence  for  the  Prince 
f  Orange,  and  her  ardour  in  his  cause  were 
Imost  unbounded  :  whenever  she  spoke  on 
he  subject,  her  dark  eye  kindled  and  flashed, 
er  colour  heightened,  and  her  whole  appear- 
Qce  exhibited  a  degree  of  animation  nearly 
Uied  to  that  of  the  soldier  in  his  hour  of 
riumph.     She  loved  to  talk  of  campavgckft  vcA 
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battles  with  those  who  had  been  on  the  Uoody 
field,  but  she  had  good  sense  enough  not  to 
intrude  such  topics  on  strangers.  She  hid 
never  been  taught  to  restrain  her  denreSi  or 
curb  her  inclinations,  therefore  whatever  ob- 
ject she  fixed  on  was  pursued  with  ardosTi 
restrained  only  by  towering  pride  or  an  over- 
wheening  sense  of  superior  dignity.  NitoR 
appeared  to  have  gifted  her  with  many  noUe 
qualities,  but  to  have  left  her  deficient  in  those 
more  kindly  and  endearing  traits  which  con- 
stitute the  charm  of  the  female  character. 
She  possessed  not  that  instinctive  delicacy 
which  shrinks  from  the  touch  of  rudeoen, 
nor  was  this  defect  remedied  by  the  edncatios 
she  received.  There  was  also  a  want  d*  that 
softness  and  sensibility  which  one  kives  to 
meet  in  the  sex,  and  which  is  not  inconsisteot 
with  the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  most  eto- 
vated  mind.  This  was  not  apparent  to  anj 
but  a  close  observer,  for  there  was  so  much  of 
fascination  in  her  air  and  conversation,  that  i 
casual  spectator  would  be  deceived  by  its  bril- 
liancy. 

Henry's  recent  service  caused  him  to  be 
received  by  his  fair  cousin  with  some  dsff^ 
of  cordiality,  and  his  wound  gave  an  inteiert 
to  the  matter,  while  the  impression  was  dequ- 
eued by  a  handsome  person  and  a  manly  betf* 
ing.  On  his  part,  he  was  struck  with  ^ 
beauty  and  vivacity  of  Adelaide ;  he  had  never 
met  axL^  on^  \.o  V^  ^^m^jared  with  her  in  tbeie 
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points,  for  reared  in  a  provincial  town,  his 
opportunities  of  mixing  in  society  were  few 
and  limited. 

At  his  first  introduction,  he  felt  considerable 
embarrassment ;  but  soon  began  to  converse 
with  freedom,  having  naturally  a  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  fluency  of  language,  together 
with  much  power  of  observation.  They  parted, 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other.  Still  Henry 
could  not  avoid  preferring  the  mild  and  affec- 
tionate demeanour  of  Mary,  to  all  the  bril- 
liant qualities  of  his  cousin.  This  reminded 
him  of  not  having  communicated  with  her 
recently,  and  he  began  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  he  might  convey  her  a  letter,  as 
he  had  not  received  any  reply  to  his  first. 
In  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  no 
regular  communication  existed  between  the 
provinces,  and  the  only  feasible  mode,  and  that 
very  uncertain,  was  by  sending  a  special  mes- 
senger. This  he  tried  ;  and  at  great  expense, 
procured  a  person  who  engaged  to  carry  the 
letter  and  bring  a  reply  :  this  letter  was  never 
received. 

William  arrived  in  Carrickfergus  bay,  in 
June,  1690,  and  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  by  the  garrison  and  inhabi- 
tants. His  arrival  inspired  them  with  new 
vigour,  and  they  looked  only  to  conquest 
under  his  banner.  His  first  care  was  to  make 
minute    inquiries    into    the  number,   health 
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was  even  introduced  to  the  victorious  Prince, 
who   passed  a  high  eulogium   on   him,  and 
gave  directions  that  he  should  be  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.     He  was   henceforth  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  rising  men  in  the  army. 
Immediately    after   the    engagement,   and 
whilst  the  rejoicings  for  the  victory  amongst 
the  protestant   party   were   at   their  height, 
Adelaide  and  her  mother  arrived  at  Drogheda, 
being  desirous  of  participating  in  the  pleasure 
which  was  diffused  amongst  all  ranks.    Henry 
was  received  by  them  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  regard.     Adelaide,  especially,  congra- 
tulated him  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
cordiaUty,  seeming  to  look  on  him  as  one  io 
whom  her  ideas  of  heroism  and  military  glory 
were  likely  to  be  realized  ;  and  this  feeling  was 
enhanced  by  the  attention  which  she  observed 
paid  to  him  by  others,  even  his  superiors  in 
rank.  He  was  now,  indeed,  her  cousin,  whom 
she  felt  proud  to  acknowledge  ;  nor  was  he  less 
flattered  by  her  marked  esteem,  whilst  so  many 
appeared  ready  to  pay  homage  to  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments.   Scarcely  a  day  elapsed, 
before  the  army  was  again  put  in  motion,  that 
a  select  party  did  not  assemble  at  her  mother's 
bouse,  and  pass  the  evening  in  such  recrea- 
tions as  suited  their  rank,  and  were  usual  at 
the  time.     On  these  occasions,  whilst  Adelaide 
chatted  and  amused  herself  with  the  company, 
there  was  always  something  more  than  com- 
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mon  in  her  preference  of  Henry's  society.  He 
could  not  help  seeing  this  ;  and  at  first  attri- 
buted it  to  a  feeling  of  regard  for  him  as  her 
cousin,  combined  with  pride,  on  account  of  his 
recently  acquired  distinction.  Gradually  he 
felt  anxious  to  display  this  preference,  and  un- 
easy if  any  signs  appeared  of  others  taking  his 
place  for  an  instant.  He  did  not  analyse  these 
feelings,  nor  permit  himself  to  think  that  they 
interfered  with  his  attachment  to  Mary,  which 
he  looked  on  as  settled  and  permanent.  Still 
her  image  was  frequently  banished  from  his 
mind  by  the  brighter  and  more  fascinating 
thought  of  his  cousin  ;  and,  after  some  time, 
he  began  to  institute  a  comparison  of  their 
relative  merits  and  attractions.  He  started 
on  finding  himself  thus  engaged,  and  hastily 
passed  forth  from  his  quarters  that  he  might 
banish,  by  occupation,  such  thoughts,  which 
he  felt  to  be  tinctured  with  disloyalty  and  in- 
gratitude towards  the  kindest  and  best  of  her 
sex.  Walking  on  still  thoughtfully,  he  was 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  Adelaide  exclaiming 
to  her  father,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
passing  him — 

**  Bless  me,  father,  if  Henry  is  not  dreaming ! 
See,  he  is  even  passing  us  without  a  recogni- 
tion :  some  martial  enterprise  or  glorious  cam- 
paign is  occupying  his  imagination.'' 

Henry  stopped,  laughed,  and  apologized  for 
his  absence. 

''  We  shall  pardon  you  on  this  coudvlvoTw^ 
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my  martial  cousin,  that  you  accompany  me  to 
the  field  of  your  late  battle,  and  point  out  the 
various  objects  of  interest,  and  the  diflferent 
spots  where  the  contest  was  most  severe.'* 

**  Agreed,"  said  Henry ;  "  but  does  not  your 
father  go  with  us  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Colonel  Carlton,  **  she  has  been 
importuning  me  on  the  subject  these  last 
days;  but  I  have  really  a  dislike  to  such  a  scene 
when  once  the  strife  is  over ;  and  we  were  jost 
proceeding  to  you  to  request  your  aid,  as  your 
memory  is  better  than  mine,  and  your  tongne 
more  fluent  in  description.  It  is,  perhaps,  i 
strange  wish  of  Adelaide  ;  but  she  is  so  ardent 
in  the  good  cause,  that  I  cannot  refuse  her.^ 

Henry  could  scarcely  say  whether  he  fdt 
most  pleased  or  sorry  at  this  arrangement 
Yet,  he  could  not  refuse  a  request  so  put,  and 
in  some  points  so  agreeable ;  therefore,  he 
readily  assented,  and  they  both  walked  towards 
the  scene  of  recent  conflict.  Adelaide  was 
never  more  engaging  than  during  that  walk ; 
every  object  in  nature  or  casual  occurrence,  as 
they  went  along,  afibrded  her  a  subject  for 
conversation,  and  in  this  Henry  began  to 
take  a  part ;  and  presently  he  led  her  to 
agreeable  topics.  On  arriving  at  the  gronndi 
he  pointed  out,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  sevefti 
particulars  which  she  was  desirous  to  notice; 
and  in  his  description  of  the  conflict  he  became 
so  animated,  that  she  listened  for  a  ooo* 
sider^\^\!\mt^^\.Vio>il\\vterrupting  hina.  Wka 
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he   ceased)  she  looked  at  him  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  said, 

''  Really,  Henry,  you  far  surpass  all  I  had 
thought  of  you  in  your  love  for  glory,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  will  yet  be  a  Greneral." 

*'  Such  distinction,"  said  he,  "  is  not  so  re- 
mote  as  you  imagine  ;  for  if  this  war  continues 
long,  and  I  am  not  cut  off,  ere  many  months,  I 
trust  I  may  aspire  to  so  much,  if  not  even 
a  higher  rank. 

"  Right,  fair  cousin,"  said  the  lady  ;  '*  with 
such  aspiring  thoughts  as  these,  I  doubt  not 
but  you  ¥^11  either  succeed  to  the  Marshal's 
baton,  or  lay  your  body  on  the  earth,  in  some 
well-fought  field ;  but  I  do  not  speak  lightly 
or  unfeelingly  on  such  a  subject,  for  believe 
me,  much  as  I  admire  glory,  I  should  not  wish 
you  to  purchase  it  so  dearly. 

"  Would  then,  my  life  or  death,"  said  he, 
"  be  of  any  importance  to  one  like  you,  Ade- 
laide, at  whose  feet  so  many  much  more  dis- 
tinguished men  are  ready  to  lay  their  trophies, 
and  pay  homage  to  your  victorious  power  ?" 

The  lady  replied  not,  but  walked  on  a  little 
more  rapidly,  whilst  Henry,  glancing  a  look  at 
her  face,  thought  he  observed  a  tell-tale  glow 
steal  over  her  features.  He  was  now  really 
excited;  the  place,  the  hour,  the  circumstances 
— all  were  as  if  combined  against  his  plighted 
troth.  In  the  whirling  maze  of  his  wander- 
ing thoughts — all  was  forgotten  except  the 
evidence  before  him,  that  he  was  regarded 
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with  anything  but  indifference,  by  the  bigh- 
spirited  and  beautiful  girl  who  walked  by  his 
side.     It  was  not  long  ere  he  broke  silence 
again  to  repeat  his  question,    ''  would  his  fate 
be  a  subject  of  interest  to  her  mind,"  and  was 
answered  by  a  look,   which  spoke  more  than 
words,   that  she  did,  indeed,  feel  an  interest 
in  his  destiny.     When  once  the  ice  is  broken 
between  two  persons  thus  situated,  they  soon 
find  communication  easy,  and   their  mutual 
feelings   become  ascertained   by  each  other, 
without   the  aid  of  many  words.     We  shall 
not,  therefore,  follow  the  conversation  between 
them  further,  than   to  say,  ere  they  parted, 
faith  was  pledged  and  received  on  both  sides 
eternal  fidelity  sworn. 

After  accompanying  Adelaide  home,  and 
remaining  for  a  short  while,  Henry  returned 
to  his  quarters,  and  though  for  the  first  few 
minutes,  his  mind  was  so  entranced  by  the 
agreeable  thoughts  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
yet  cool  reflection  came  by  degrees,  and  all 
the  fickleness  and  ingratitude  of  his  conduct 
passed  in  quick  review,  so  that  he  felt  himself> 
if  not  a  villain,  yet  nearly  approaching  to  such 
a  character;  at  one  moment,  he  thought  to 
call  on  Adelaide,  and  declare  his  previous  en- 
gagement; but  then,  how  would  he  be  re* 
ceived,  and  how  would  her  father  act  ?  Dis- 
grace in  the  eyes  of  all  honourable  men,  with 
forfeiture  of  his  rank  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  he  tvirmed  from  such  a  plan. 
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Again,  he  meditated  to  quit  the  army,  return 
to  Bandon,  confess  ail  to  Mary,  and  cast  him- 
self on  her  love.  But,  how  knew  he,  that 
Mary  would  not,  ere  then,  hear  of  his  perfidy, 
spurn  him  from  her ;  and  besides  this,  would 
he  not  incur  the  anger  of  Adelaide's  father 
and  friends,  should  she  inform  them  of  his 
conduct  towards  her  ?  Thus  distracted,  he 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  coming  to  no  de- 
cision, left  it  to  chance  to  determine  his  course 
and  open  some  path  of  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma in  which  he  had  involved  himself.  It 
was  easy  to  see  how  the  event  would  turn  out. 
Mary  was  absent,  and  in  a  measure  forgotten. 
Adelaide  was  near,  and  her  charms  constantly 
before  him ;  he  was  attracted  to  her  company, 
even  to  escape  from  his  own  thoughts,  and 
soon  lost,  in  so  agreeable  a  companion,  the 
sense  of  honour  and  affection  towards  his  once 
loved  mistress.  Every  day  tended  more  to 
remove  her  from  his  mind,  and  he  quickly 
learned  to  argue  sophistically  on  the  greater 
suitableness  in  the  one  to  be  his  partner  through 
life  than  the  other. 

The  army  now  moved  towards  Dublin, 
where  every  thing  looked  in  favour  of  Wil- 
liam's enterprise,  and  soon  after  when  compa- 
rative tranquillity  had  been  restored  there, 
and  proper  regulations  made  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  Adelaide  and  her  mother 
removed    thither  to  reside,    whilst  William 
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continued  undecided,  in  consequence  of  the 
rumoured  success  of  the  French,  whether  he 
should  pursue  the  war  in  Ireland  or  return  to 
Britain..  There  were  sufficient  opportunitiei 
for  the  lovers  to  meet  and  bring  to  matoritj 
their  plans  of  happiness  ;  but  when  the  alarm 
was  dissipated,  and  the  Prince  resolved  to 
march  southward  to  besiege  Limerick,  it  wai 
necessary  for  them  to  part  for  a  season,  which 
they  did  with  much  feeling  on  both  sides,  for 
Henry  had  nearly  banished  ail  thoughts  of 
Mary  from  his  mind. 

Reduced  as  his  army  now  was,  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  the  unfavourable  season 
approaching,  while  anger,  imulation,  hatred, 
religious  animosity  and  pride  inflamed  a  strong 
and  well  supplied  garrison  ;  it  seemed  not  oon* 
sistent  with  the  Prince's  nsual  prudence,  es* 
pecially  without  adequate  artillery,  to  attempt 
the  city,  then,  and  the  difficulties  were  much 
encreased  by  the  blowing  up  of  his  battering 
train,  through  want  of  due  precaution,  and 
a  sufficient  guard ;  for  though  the  Irish  an- 
nalists have  lauded  Schomberg's  enterprise  as 
consummately  grand,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  any  sergeant  of  horse  would  have  af> 
fected  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  siege,  the  General  in 
other  particulars  displayed  his  usual  skill  and 
bravery ;  and  the  soldiers  nobly  seconded  hit 
efforts.     When  the    breach    was   oHisidefcd 
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practicable,  the  King  ordered  an  assault.     Ttie 
grenadier  companies,    to    which  Henry  be- 
longed, ran  eagerly  towards  the  counterscarp, 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  drove  the 
enemy  back,  pursued  them  to  the  breach,  and 
rushed  into  the  town  pell-mell.  The  regiment, 
who  should  have  seconded  them,  stopped  at 
the  counterscarp,  in  pursuance  of  orders  ;  while 
the  gallant  band  within  were  assailed  by  an 
overwhelming  mass ;   amongst    which,   even 
women  were  conspicuous  in  showering  stones 
upon  their  adversaries.     Thus,  their  ammuni- 
tion being  exhausted,  the  remnant  attempted 
to  retreat,  but  the  most  of  them  were  wounded 
or  killed.     Amongst  others,  Henry,  as  he  re- 
mounted  the  breach  and  was  in  the  act  of 
encouraging  his  men,  received  a  ball  in  the 
thigh,  which  fractured  the  bone,  and  he  fell 
amongst  the  party  below. 

Being  much  regarded  by  his  men,  for  his 
courage  and  exertions,  they,  amidst  a  shower 
of  balls,  raised  him,  and  succeeded  in  bearing 
him  to  the  camp,  where  he  received  prompt 
surgical  aid.  But  as  William  now  determined 
to  abandon  the  siege,  he  was  removed  to  Wa- 
terford,  whither  the  army  retreated  in  good 
order ;  and  after  a  short  space,  he  was  deemed 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  taken  to  Dublin,  where 
he  was  conveyed  by  easy  stages,  and  received 
^ith  warm  affection  by  his  aunt  and  cousin. 
Hia  conduct  was  deemed  deserving  another 
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step  in  the  army,  and  accordingly  he  received 
a  Major's  commission,  with  leave  of  absence 
till  his  health  should  be  perfectly  restored. 
Colonel  Carlton  soon  after  arrived,  and,  not- 
withstanding William's  departure  for  England, 
and  the  rejoicings  of  the  Irish  on  account  of 
the  successful  defence  of  Limerick,  Dublin 
continued  comparatively  tranquil ;  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Protestant  party  was  still  great, 
nor  was  the  temporary  check  at  Limerick  suf- 
ficient to  damp  their  spirits,  or  prevent  the 
enjoyments  of  the  season. 

As  Henry's  strength  returned,  he  mingled 
amongst  the  people  of  rank  and  fashion,  who 
began  to  re-assemble  in  the  metropolis.  His 
station  and  service  rendered  him  acceptable, 
while  the  connexions  of  Colonel  Carlton 
being  numerous  and  respectable,  formed  even 
of  themselves  an  agreeable  circle.  The  pre- 
ference given  by  Adelaide  to  her  cousin  was 
manifest  on  most  occasions,  except  when  she 
was  desirous  of  indulging  a  little  coquetry  with 
others.  Henry's  disposition  did  not  well  en- 
dure this  ;  yet  one  look  or  word  from  her 
would  again  recall  his  censure,  and  make  him 
forget  that  she  had  displeased  him.  Her  pa- 
rents soon  ascertained  the  feelings  of  both ; 
and  though  at  one  time  they  might  have  in- 
dulged somewhat  more  ambitious  projectSi 
yet,  as  they  never  thought  of  forcing  her  incli- 
nations or  thwarting   her  wisheSi  they  gt^t 
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fall  sanction  to  Henry's  suit.     Thus  approved 
and  loved,  he  felt  desirous  of  making  Adelaide 
hiSy  before  war  should  again  drag  him  away 
at  the  expiration  of  his  furlough  or  the  com- 
mencement of  another  campaign.     Her  father 
was  anxious  to  postpone  it,  till  the  events  of 
the  civil  strife  should  decide  how  the  country 
was  to  be  ruled  ;  but  when  he  discovered  that 
Adelaide  had  consented  to  name  an  early  day, 
he   no  longer  hesitated.     The   marriage  was, 
therefore,  solemnized,  and  the  young  couple 
appeared  to  enjoy  as  much  felicity  as  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  even  the  most  fortunate  of 
our  species.     Yet  it  was  impossible  for  Henry 
to  entirely  forget  the  confiding  girl  to  whom 
he  had  long  since  plighted    his  troth,    and 
despite  all  his  efforts,  she  would  again,  and 
again,  recur  to  his  mind,  more  particularly,  as 
he  found   his  wife's  love  of   company  even 
greater  after  marriage  than  before ;  for  when 
he  was   desirous  of  enjoying  domestic  plea- 
sures,  not  knowing  how  soon  they  might  be 
interrupted  by  the  harsh  alarms  of  war,  she 
continually  tried  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd ; 
not  that  she  appeared  in  any  respect  cooled 
in  her  affection  for  him,  but  that  she  was  not, 
by  nature  or  habit,    qualified   for  the   calm 
walks  of  domestic  life.     In  fact,  she  breathed, 
and  lived,  and  enjoyed  herself,  only  in  public. 
Henry  at  first,  rallied  her  on  this  propensity, 
and  tried  to  induce  a  more  quiet  and  sedate 
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habit ;  but  she  always  playfully,  and,  without 
offence,  parried  his  arguments,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  allow  her  to  follow  her  inclination. 
Amongst  a  society  consisting,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  military  men,  foreigners,  and  refugees, 
who,  having  been  driven  from  their  couQtrj 
by  civil  strife,  had  wandered  in  every  nation  of 
Europe,  imbibing  much  of  the  loose  principles 
and  habits  they  had  met  in  their  course,  it 
was  natural  to  find  some  adventurers,  who 
were  desirous  of  mending  their  fortunes,  with- 
out much   reference   to    the   means.      Thej 
were   generally  persons  of  information,  who 
had   not   passed    through    so   many  stirring 
scenes,  without  observing  closely  the  habits 
and  disposition  of  man,   but   had  employed 
their  observations  for  the  purpose  of  subacnr- 
ing  their  own  selfish   ends.     Gambling  was 
one  of  the  arts  in  which  they  were  well  skilled, 
and  which  was  introduced  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred.     Henry  had,  at  first,  steadily 
resisted  their   attempts  to  lead  him  into  the 
destructive  vice,  but  could  not  always  with- 
stand either  the  temptation  of  play  or  the  ridi- 
cule attached  to  his  standing  a  mere  spectator 
of  the  game.     In  general,  he  was  content  to 
look  on,  provided  Adelaide  bore  him  company, 
but  on  some  occasions  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  be  occupied  with  the  conversation  of 
others,  or  be  absent  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party.    Amongst  the  rest,  there  was  a  French 
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Count,  a  Huguenot,  who  had  served  with 
Caillemont,  and  was  still  in  William's  pay  : 
he  was  a  man  of  dignified  aspect,  and  most 
agreeable  manners  ;  could  talk  well  of  foreign 
courts  and  war,  and  render  himself  generally 
agreeable  in  every  company.  To  him  Adelaide 
used  sometimes  to  listen  with  pleasure,  while 
he  detailed  the  strange  and  varied  scenes  of 
fortune  he  had  gone  through.  Henry  by  no 
means  liked  this  ;  yet,  he  could  scarcely  as- 
sign a  reason,  for  he  was  scrupulously  polite 
and  careful  in  his  demeanour  ;  but  there  was 
another,  a  companion  of  his,  with  similar  man- 
ners, but  of  a  more  unpretending  appearance, 
who  generally  attached  himself  to  Henry,  and 
without  asking  him  to  play,  led  him  to  observe 
the  game,  making  such  observations  as  tended 
to  amuse  and  interest  him.  Gradually  he  was 
induced  to  stake  a  slight  sum,  and  came  off 
successful,  but  would  not  continue  to  play; 
nor  was  he  solicited.  Whenever  this  occurred, 
which  was  on  two  or  three  occasions,  he  found 
that  Adelaide's  ear  was  occupied  in  listening 
to  the  Count,  and  so  much  was  she  uncon- 
scious of  displeasing  him  by  it,  that  she  used 
to  call  and  make  him  sit  down  beside  her, 
till  the  Count  would  repeat  one  of  his  amusing 
stories.  Henry  at  first  could  not  find  fault, 
and  only  endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  re- 
turn home,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  when  the 
jealousy  of  his  disposition  began  to  display 
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itself  in  his  looks  to  the  person  who  thus  oc- 
cupied her  attention,  she  appeared  surprised 
and  hurt,  and  it  was  only  by  making  his  love 
for  her  the  plea  of  his  anxiety,  and  declaring 
his  desire  for  her  happiness,  that  he  appeased 
her  indignation  at  even  being  remotely  doubt- 
ed. It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  nor  affec- 
tion continue,  between  a  couple  so  ill-adapted 
to  each  other ;  for  partly  in  consequence  of 
Henry's  passion  for  military  glory  and  his  am- 
bitious views,  he  disliked  the  monotonous 
round  of  large  parties  and  the  perpetual  buzz 
of  their  empty  frivolity.  He  had  been  too 
early  and  too  long  accustomed  to  a  quiet  and 
cheerful  home,  to  feel  pleasure  so  soon  amidst 
a  thoughtless  crowd. 

With  habits  and  feelings  thus  different,  the 
slight  bond  [of  affection,  which  existed  be- 
tween them,  was  gradually  becoming  weaker; 
and  yet  such  is,  too  frequently,  the  result  in 
the  world  with  those  who,  previous  to  the 
solemn  engagement  of  matrimony,  have  ima- 
gined that  passion  was  affection  and  caprice 
love.  The  fact,  in  this  instance,  was  that 
with  all  her  bright  and  agreeable  qualities, 
nature  in  the  formation  of  Adelaide  bad  not 
given  her  a  heart,  and  that  Henry's  own  fickle- 
ness and  desertion  of  his  first  love  had  ren- 
dered him  suspicious  of  similar  conduct  in 
others. 
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When  they  had  been  some  months  married 
nd  the  spring  was  opening  Colonel  Carlton 
73S  seized  with  fever,  and  struggling  with 
he  disease  for  three  weeks,  he  expired,  be- 
neathing  all  his  property  to  his  daughter  to 
[ispose  of  as  she  pleased.  This  event  casta 
;loom  over  the  family  for  a  time ;  and  Mrs. 
>arlton  never  fully  recovered  the  shock. 
)uring  the  period  of  their  retirement,  perfect 
larmony  was  restored  to  the  youthful  couple, 
tnd  Henry  endeavoured  to  fix  in  his  wife's 
nind  a  love  for  home  and  domestic  enjoy- 
nents.  He  tried  every  means  to  amuse  and 
)lease  her,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded  ; 
ret,  when  the  first  burst  of  grief  was  over, 
(he  began  to  languish  for  gay  society,  though 
ler  sense  of  decency  forbade  the  indulgence. 

Scarcely  two  month's  had  elapsed,  when  she 
)egan  again  to  appear  in  public,  seeming  to 
lave  forgotten  the  loss  of  her  parent.  Henry 
nghed  over  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  and  was 
30w  more  than  ever  forcibly  struck  with  the 
lifference  between  the  retiring  Mary  and  his 
3rilliant  partner.  These  reflections  did  not 
tend  to  render  him  more  contented,  but  rather 
urged  him  to  indulgences  which  he  before 
endeavoured  to  shun.  The  gaming-table  and 
its  accompaniments  presented  charms  as  a 
medium  of  banishing  his  cares,  and  in  these 
he  spent  much  time^  while  fortune  seemed  to 
be  just  as  disinclined  to  smile  on  him  here,  as 
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in  his  domestic  concerns.  He  lost  consider- 
ably, though  the  Count's  friend  was  mostly 
his  partner  and  Henry  could  not  understand 
either  how  he  procured  funds  or  preserved 
such  equanimity  under  his  losses.  He  was 
under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  his  wife  for 
a  supply,  which  she  readily  procured  from  her 
father's  agent  ard  gave  without  inquiry  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  required.  Mat- 
ters continued  much  on  the  same  footing 
between  them,  for  some  time  longer,  till  the 
period  approached  when  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Henry  to  join  the  army,  and  he  should 
leave  his  wife  to  her  own  discretion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

We  left  Mary,  her  father,  and  servant  in 
the  hands  of  the  Rapparees  after  the  tragical 
scene  in  the  old  Abbey,  and  on  their  route 
towards  the  western  hills.  They  proceeded 
for  some  time  keeping  their  prisoners  in  the 
centre  of  the  band,  till  arriving  at  a  narrow 
pass  leading  from  the  main  road  and  enclosed 
between  rocks,  a  certain  number  of  the  party 
was  left  there  to  watch,  and  the  rest  advanced 
till  they  came  to  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
stream,  now  nearly  dried  up ;  into  this  they  de- 
scended and  continued  along  its  channel  for 
some  miles.  It  required  great  care  to  prevent 
the  horses  stumbling  in  this  course  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pebbles  and  loose  jstones,  and 
they  were  only  prevented  from  falling,  by  two 
of  the  party  holding  each  horse.  Suddenly 
at  an  angle  in  their  course,  a  well-directed 
volley  was  poured  on  them,  and  several  of 
the  Rapparees  fell ;  the  others  had  scarcely  time 
to  look  for  their  enemy,  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  McCarthy  More's 
men,  and  after  a  slight  resistance,  captured. 
The  captors  with  their  prisoners  now  began  to 
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retrace  their  course  towards  the  Abbey,  and 
when  they  issued  forth  on  the  road,  Mary*8 
ears  were  saluted  by  the  accents  of  one  who 
was  too  well  known  to  her,  and  yet  at  that 
moment,  when  she  was  scarcely  freed  from  the 
terror  of  the  Rapparees,  they  sounded  to  her 
comparatively  agreeable;  he  reproached  her 
for  flying  from  the  town  and  rejecting  the  ho- 
nour  intended  for  her ;  told  her  she  need  not 
again  expect  to  escape  from  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  reminding  her  of  the  death  of  her 
friends  in  the  old  Abbey.  She  made  no  reply, 
though  she  shuddered  at  the  barbarity  of  the 
savage  who  addressed  her.  They  continued 
without  stopping  till  they  reached  the  town; 
when  Mary  and  her  father  were  again  restored 
to  their  own  house  but  with  a  guard  to  pre- 
vent a  second  attempt  to  escape.  This  was 
needless,  for  Mr.  Pierpoint's  spirits  were  so 
broken  by  the  late  disastrous  failure,  that, 
in  his  state  of  mind  and  body,  he  could  not 
think  of  the  attempt,  and  Mary  had  resolved 
to  meet  boldly  the  hateful  addresses  of 
McCarthy  as  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  attempt 
violence  to  her  inclinations,  and  she  knew  him 
at  heart  to  be  a  coward.  He  now  made  her 
father's  house  his  own,  ordering  every  thing 
there,  as  if  he  were  master,  but  was  much 
more  quiet  and  less  imperious  than  they  ex- 
pected, influenced  probably  l)y  his  fears  in 
consequence   of  the  results  likely  to  follow 
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from  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  country 
by  the  English.  Mary,  indeed,  was  obliged 
to  endure  his  presence  and  listen  to  his  offers 
of  making  her  his  wife,  on  which  he  dilated 
with  great  fluency,  telling  her  the  honour  a 
Sassenach  would  gain  by  one  of  the  blood 
of  the  McCarthy's  uniting  with  her.  She  either 
listened  in  silence  or  expressed  her  determina- 
tion briefly. 

About  three  months  subsequently  to  their 
return,  Mr.  Pierpoint  observed,  one  evening, 
a  person  loitering  about  the  street,  before  his 
house,  and  seeming  desirous  of  communicating 
with  the  inmates.  He  was  one  of  the  Irish, 
and  Mr.  Pierpoint  thought  he  ought  to  know 
his  appearance  ;  on  scanning  him  more  closely, 
lie  observed  that  it  was  Edward's  Rapparee 
servant,  to  whom  they  attributed  all  their 
troubles,  and  who  they  considered  had  be- 
trayed them  to  his  gang.  He  told  Mary,  and 
she  at  once  recognised  the  man  who  had  now 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  soldier  of 
McCarthy  who  kept  watch  at  the  door.  After 
some  time,  he  was  permitted  to  enter,  and 
w^hen  Mr.  Pierpoint  met  him,  and  shrunk 
back  with  horror,  he  motioned  to  him  to  be 
silent,  then  presented  a  small  slip  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  in  Edward's  hand,  *'  My 
dear  friend,  I  have  been  providentially  pre- 
served: you  may  safely  trust  bearer."  Sur- 
prise and  joy  prevented  his  speaking,  and  he 
followed   Murtagh  in  silence  to  the  garden. 
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Here  he  explained  to  him  that,  on  the  evening 
of  their  capture,  he  had  met  McCarthy's  men 
and  informed  them  of  the  place  where  the 
robbers  were,  thinking  it  far  preferable  that 
they  should  fall  into  such  hands  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  remaining  with  the  Rapparees ; 
that  they  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the 
attempted  massacre  of  Eklward  and  his  father, 
when  the  villains  had  departed,  and  found 
both  weltering  in  their  gore,  and  as  he  knew 
the  course  they  would  take,  he  had  given 
them  such  directions  as  enabled  them  to  sur- 
prise the  party,  whilst  he  remained  to  bury  the 

murdered  men.  He  found  Mr.  O'Brien  entire!? 

• 

dead,  but,  on  attempting  to  raise  the  body  of 
Edward,  he  thought  that  a  faint  sigh  escaped, 
and,  placing  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  the  heart 
appeared  still  to  beat  faintly.  What  to  do  he 
scarcely  conjectured,  but  he  got  a  quantity  of 
spirits,  and  mixing  a  little  water  with  it,  poured 
it  down  his  throat.  By  degrees  Edward  opened 
his  eyes,  looked  wildly  about,  and  then  closing 
them  again  fell  into  an  insensible  state.  Whilst 
the  Rapparee  was  thus  occupied  he  did  not  per- 
ceive the  entrance  of  a  person,  who  now  stood 
before  him  and  gazed  anxiously  on  his  work. 

He  was  about  resigning  his  task  as  bopdess, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  the 
stranger's  voice,  saying,  in  a  sepulchral  tone, 
*'  Pax  tecum." 

The  unfortunate  Rapparee  dropped  the  hand 
of  Edward,  and,  casting  himself  on  his  kneeft 
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3  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  began  to  re- 
in quick  succession,  all  the  prayers  he 
1  rememember,  and  they  were  not  many, 
is  no  wonder  he  should  feel  terror  in  such 
ice,  at  that  hour,  alone  with  the  dead,  and 
a  figure  standing  before  him.     His  first 
^ssion  was,  that  Satan  himself  had  come 
lis  soul,  and  he  looked  anxiously  for  the 
^n  foot ;  but,  seeing  there  was  neither  that 
Q  nor  any  sign  of  fire  about  his  visitor,  he 
thought  it  must  be  a  ghost  come  from  the 
)8  to  warn  him  of  his  fate.  His  visitor  was 
reat  height,  gaunt  and  meagre  to  excess, 
a  long  white  beard  flowing  to  his  breast, 
head  was  covered  with  a  close  fitting  black 
his  garment  was  of  the  coarsest  stuff,  of  a 
colour,  while  a  cord,  bound  round  his 
t,  served  to  keep  its  folds  close  :  his  feet 
I  bare,  and  his  eyes  glared,  with  an  un- 
ily  gaze. 

uiling  at  the  fears  of  the  bewildered  man, 
ext  demanded  who  he  was,  and  how  these 
Ae  came  by  their  death.  The  Rapparee 
ly  detailed  the  circumstances,  and  when 
lad  ended,  the  other  replied,  in  a  harsh 
e,  scowling  at  the  same  time, — *'  Let  the 
itic  perish." 

he  other  declared  he  could  not  act  so  har- 
ms a  part,  and  said  he  owed  to  Edward  his 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  hermit 
red  him  to  assist  in  raising  the  body,  and 
r  carried  it  in  their  arms,  out  of  the  abbey^ 
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to  a  small  thatched  hut  which  stood  against  the 
hill.  Before  this  hut  was  a  large  wooden  cross, 
to  which  they  hoth  devoutly  knelt,  and,  haviiig 
sprinkled  the  hody  with  holy  water,  they  car- 
ried it  in.  Behind  the  hut  was  a  small  oratory, 
or  chapel,  and  next  it  a  little  cell,  hewed  out  of 
the  rock.  In  the  latter,  Edward  was  laid  upon 
a  coarse  wooden  frame  covered  with  straw. 
They  both  now  busied  themselves  in  examin- 
ing his  wounds,  and  found  them  numerous,  but 
apparently,  not  mortal.  The  hermit,  when 
once  he  had  taken  him  into  his  abode,  forgot 
his  heretical  creed,  and  prepared  such  dress- 
ings and  other  matters  as  he  had  at  hand.  He 
was  one  of  a  race,  not  uncommon  in  Ireland, 
at  that  day,  some  of  whom  were  known  in  a 
much  later  age.  He  had  been  reared  on  the 
continent,  and  had  studied  surgery  there ;  he 
had  afterwards  entered  a  convent  of  Francis- 
cans, but,  in  the  close  of  life,  returned  to  his 
native  country.  Still  adhering  to  his  vows  of 
poverty,  and  fixing  his  abode  near  the  abbey, 
he  was  revered  by  the  country  people,  as  a 
saint.  He  busied  himself  in  nothing  but  his 
prayers  and  penances,  unless  called  upon  to 
prescribe  for  the  sick  or  diseased.  He  hovered 
constantly  about  the  ruins,  and  seemed  like 
the  ghost  of  departed  greatness — a  kind  of 
hnk  connecting  the  past  with  the  present. 

It  was  not  long  before  Murtagh  procured 
many  articles  of  comfort  for  £dward,  for  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  intentions ;  but  for  many 
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days^  his  life  was  in  extreme  danger.  A  fever 
came  on,  which^  in  addition  to  his  wounds, 
threatened  to  complete  the  work  of  his  intend- 
ed  murderers :  but,  after  some  time,  he  showed 
symptoms  of  returning  reason.  He  asked  where 
he  was,  and  where  was  his  father ;  inquired  for 
Mary,  and  whether  she  were  ahve.  The  hermit 
gently  insisted  that  he  should  be  quiet  for  a  few 
days,  promising  then  to  let  him  know  all. 
When  he  thought  him  sufficiently  recovered  to 
bear  the  communication,  he  informed  him  of 
the  facts  ;  but  the  shock  was  too  great  for  his 
delicate  state  of  health,  and  he  was  nearly 
thrown  back  into  his  former  illness.  Still,  good 
care,  and  a  vigorous  constitution,  conquered ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could  think  calmly  on  the 
suhject,  he  despatched  his  faithful  servant  to 
make  inquiries  after  Mary,  and  if  he  found  her 
or  her  father,  not  to  return,  without  gaining  an 
interview  with  them. 

Murtagh  effected  this  object,  and  further 
informed  them,  that  so  soon  as  Edward^  was 
strong  enough,  he  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  free  them  and  his  townsmen  from  their 
brutal  persecutors.  Rejoiced,  as  they  were,  at 
these  tidings,  they  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for 
any  relief,  for  months  to  come. 

Eldward's  servant  was  dismissed  with  pre- 
sents and  thanks  for  his  fideUty,  but  his  return 
was  hailed  by  his  master,  with  transports  of  joy. 
Indeed  the  tidings  of  Mary's  safety,  tended 

VOi«.    III.  M 
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greatly  to  contribute  to  his  recovery.  Yet,  he 
would  say  to  himself,  why  am  I  thus  anxioos 
about  her,  she  is  betrothed  to  another,  and 
never  can  be  mine?  I  will  protect  her  for  him, 
and  when  she  is  safe  in  his  hands,  I  shall  have 
no  further  tie  to  bind  me  to  this  country,  and 
shall  enter  some  foreign  service.  With  this 
disinterested  resolution  he  composed  himself 
on  his  humble  couch  and  soon  fell  asleep,  to 
dream  of  Mary  and  happiness.  When  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  his  first  care  was  to  seek 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Pierpoint  and  inform  him 
of  his  intention  to  make  his  way  to  the  English 
force,  which  he  supposed  must  have  already 
landed,  though  no  certain  tidings  on  the  sub- 
ject had  yet  reached  the  south,  and  if  possible 
to  prevail  on  the  General  to  send  relief  to  the 
town. 

The  friends  met,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
grief  and  joy ;  they  had  sufiered  much  and 
knew  not  how  much  more  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  endure  ;  but,  whilst  Edward's  ardent 
mind  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  success 
in  his  projected  enterprise,  Mr.  Pierpoint  was 
depressed  not  only  by  past  afflictions,  but  by 
fearful  anticipations  of  still  greater  hardships 
in  consequence  of  the  helpless  and  unprotected 
state  of  himself  and  his  daughter.  Tlieir  inter- 
view was  short,  for  they  dreaded  a  surprise 
from  McCarthy  and  the  renewal  of  his  hatred 
to  Edward.     Mary  made  her  appearance,  only 
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for  a  moment  to  congratulate  her  friend  on 
bis  escape,  and  wish  him  success  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  but  so  changed  was  she,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  meek  endurance  whilst  she  ut- 
tered no  complaint,  that  if  any  thing  had  been 
viranting  to  stimulate  Edward  in  his  design, 
3Qe  glance  at  her  would  have  been  sufficient, 
stnd  he  departed  vowing  to  rescue  her  from  her 
brutal  persecutor  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Months,  however,  rolled  on,  and  no  tidings 
2SLme  from  him ;  the  winter  passed,  and  the 
rumours  of  renewed  hostilities  reached  the 
town  ;  but  these  afforded  only  slight  hope  to 
the  now  exhausted  and  heart-broken  inhabi- 
tants, as  it  would,  in  all 'probability,  be  long 
sre  the  tide  of  war  would  roll  so  far  south. 
Meantime,  M'Carthy  continued  his  exactions 
where  anything  could  be  procured ;  and  when 
resources  in  the  town  failed,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  country,  wherever  a  prey  of  corn  or 
[tattle  was  to  be  found. 

Edward  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  way 
to  the  north,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Irish,  and  carried  to  Kilmallock,  where 
be  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  in  which  he 
languished  several  months,  till,  at  length,  he 
contrived  to  escape,  and  returned  to  Cork, 
where  he  had  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  landed,  and  he  immediately  joined 
his  forces  as  a  volunteer. 

The  siege  was  soon  formed,  and  the  enemy 
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were  driven  from  their  outworks ;  and,  after  a 
few  days,  the  place  capitulated. 

Kinsale  was  likewise  invested ;  but  the  gover- 
nor, in  the  commencement,  had  burned  the 
city,  and  retired  into  the  forts,  which  were 
quickly  compelled  to  surrender. 

During  these  operations,  McCarthy  still  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  place  in  Bandon,  apparently 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  events.  But  Ed- 
ward, having  made  known  to  the  Duke  the 
state  of  affairs  there,  obtained  from  him  a 
couple  of  troops  of  Dutch  horse  with  some 
English  and  a  sufficient  body  of  infantry  to 
drive  on  the  intruders. 

They  marched  by  night,  and  arranged  to 
enter  the  town  in  different  places  at  once,  with 
the  intention  of  surrounding  and  cutting  off 
McCarthy  with  his  lawless  horde  of  depredators. 

On  that  eventful  morning,  as  the  army  ap- 
proached, they  were  descried  in  one  quarter 
by  some  of  his  men,  who  were  on  a  predatory 
excursion,  and  they  came  in  all  haste  to  in- 
form their  chief.  He  was  just  awaking  from 
sleep,  after  a  night  of  revelry  and  drunken- 
ness ;  and  when  he  heard  the  tidings,  he  trem- 
bled in  every  Umb.  Recovering  a  little,  be 
gave  orders  to  have  the  men  warned,  and  Irt 
them  save  themselves  as  they  best  could.  He 
was  soon  ready ;  and  ordering  the  party,  who 
always  waited  on  him  as  his  guard,  to  fdlow, 
he  dashed  through  the  streets  to  Mr.  Pier 
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>int'8  house,  rushed  up  stairs,  and  searched 
1  he  found  Mary  who  was  in  her  father's 
om,  inquiring  after   his  health  which  had 
peared  to  be  failing  for  some  time  past.     He 
Lzed  her,  despite  the  old  man's  entreaties  and 
r  own  struggles,  and  carried  her  down  stairs ; 
d  when  her  father  attempted  to  detain  him, 
'r  struck  him  to  the  ground.     When  outside 
e  door,  he  gave  her  into  the  hands  of  two  of 
3  men,  sprung  into  the  saddle,  then  had  her 
Bleed  before  him,  and  striking  his  spurs  into 
3  steed's  sides,  galloped  through  the  street, 
[lowed  by  his  clan  at  full  speed.     Meantime, 
B  infantry  of  his  party  rushed  in  every  di- 
ction, not  knowing  where  to  turn  or  which 
ly  the  enemy  were  approaching.     Some  of 
em  came  in  the  very  face  of  the  party  enter- 
;  at  the  south,  and  were  cut  down  without 
3rcy ;  such  as  were  behind  fled  towards  the 
rth  road,  and  there  met  another  body  flying 
ok  in  terror  and  dismay,  hemmed  in  between 
3  two;  they  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a 
in.     The  dragoons  then  rode  through  the 
eets,  and  meeting  other  stragglers  cut  them 
wn  likewise.    They  followed  some  who  were 
ire  swift  of  foot,  up  to  the  north-west  road  ; 
d   as  there  was  here  a  very  steep  ascent, 
»y  were  soon  overtaken  and  butchered  on 
3  spot.     Edward,  who  was  with  the  party 
tering  from  the  north  road,  and  knew  all 
localities,  began  to  recollect  that  there  was 
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a  narrow  lane  leading  towards  the  south  called 
Foxe's  Street. 

He  just  glanced  his  eye  towards  it,  as  he 
rode  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  thought  he  saw 
horsemen  emerging  from  the  lane.  He  could 
not  he  mistaken  in  their  appearance  and  cha- 
racter ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  flying  group, 
there  was  something  like  the  flutter  of  a 
woman's  garment,  or  at  least  he  imagined 
there  was.  Quick  as  lightning,  the  idea  ran 
through  his  mind,  that  it  must  be  the  Prince 
carrying  off  Mary.  Worse  than  death,  he 
knew,  awaited  her,  if  she  were  carried  awav: 
and  without  hesitating  a  moment,  he  sprung 
from  his  horse,  seized  a  musket,  then  much 
in  use,  from  one  of  the  men,  and  which  was 
afterwards  called  a  **  Queen- Anne.*'  It  was 
very  long,  at  least  a  foot  longer  than  the  mus- 
kets now  employed  ;  the  distance  was  scarcely 
an  English  mile;  he  rested  the  piece  on  the 
raised  ditch  near  him;  for  a  moment,  his  hand 
seemed  to  tremble  but  soon  became  steady; 
the  gun  poured  out  its  stream  of  fire,  and  as 
the  Prince  rose  to  the  crown  of  the  hill  and  in 
another  minute  would  have  been  descending 
on  the  opposite  side,  he  fell,  shot  through  the 
back,  and  dragging  Mary  with  him  to  the 
ground  (E).  His  followers,  who  cared  more 
for  their  own  safety  than  for  that  of  any  other 
person's,  terrified  by  his  fall,  and  not  knowing 
whence  the  shot  came,  galloped  on,  leaving 
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him  to  his  fate.     A  volley  came  after  them ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  and  they  escaped. 

M'Carthy  was  not  dead,  but  mortally  wound- 
ed. Even  at  that  moment,  his  brutality  failed 
not ;  he  tried  to  retain  Mary  with  one  hand, 
whilst  with  the  other  he  felt  for  his  skein. 
But  the  tide  of  life  ebbed  fast ;  she  disengaged 
herself  from  him,  ere  he  could  effect  his  pur- 
pose, and  ran  with  all  speed  towards  the  town, 
hearing  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the 
expiring  wretch,  till  his  voice  died  away  in 
gurgling  sounds.  The  moment  after  Edward 
fired,  he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  his  troop,  galloped  in  full  career 
through  the  town.  In  less  than  five  minutes, 
he  was  in  Foxe's  Street,  and  met  Mary  run- 
ning in  terror  towards  him.  He  called  to  her; 
but  thinking ,  in  her  bewilderment,  that  he  too 
was  an  enemy,  she  was  about  to  rush  past 
him,  when  he  uttered  his  own  name.  She 
stopped,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  My  father,  my  poor  father !  Oh  1  take  me 
to  him." 

Edward  dismounted,  and  helping  her  up  to 
the  saddle  took  his  place  behind  her ;  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  saw  her  in  the  arms  of  her 
parent.  Leaving  them  together,  he  sallied  forth, 
and  found  that  the  carnage  was  over,  and  that 
the  soldiers  were  assembled  in  the  principal 
street.     Of  three  hundred  Irish,  scarcely  fifty 
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escaped,  so  well  had  measures  been  taken,  and 
so  relentless  was  the  hostility  against  them. 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  shut  themselves  in 
their  houses  during  the  affray,  lest  they  should 
by  any  chance  be  mistaken  for  the  Irish,  now 
came  forth  to  thank  the  victors,  and  offer  them 
everything  which  the  rapacity  of  their  oppres- 
sors had  left. 

Proper  quarters  were  assigned  to  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  people  vied  with  each  other  who 
should  be  most  attentive  to  them.  That  evening 
presented  a  scene  of  festivity  to  which  they  had 
long  been  strangers  ;  the  houses  were  illumi- 
nated, and  fires  blazed  in  every  quarter. 

Such  repairs  and  cleansing,  as  could  be  done 
to  the  churches  in  a  few  days,  were  performed 
before  the  next  sabbath,  when  the  clergy,  who 
had  to  conceal  themselves  during  the  past 
troubles,  again  appeared  in  their  place  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  every  individual  who  could 
possibly  attend  divine  service  was  present  to 
return  thanks  for  his  deliverance.  It  was  an 
imposing  sight  to  those  serious  and  grateful 
congregations,  whilst  the  dilapidations  and  pol- 
lution caused  by  their  enemies,  and  the  enemies 
of  true  religion  were  still  manifest  to  their  sight, 
to  meet  once  more  in  peace  to  worship  their 
God,  "none  daring  to  make  them  afraid."  The 
gay  attire  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  bright 
armour,  glistened  here  and  there  through  the 
crowd.    Their  pastors  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
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lelivered  such  addresses  as  were  suitable  to 
he  occasiou. 

Thus  ended  the  invasion  of  McCarthy  More ; 
mt  the  walls  of  the  town  were  never  since  re- 
milt  :  it  was  deemed  useless,  in  a  place  so  badly 
ituated  for  defence  against  artillery.  So  great 
ras  the  horror  at  the  desecration  of  their 
burches,  that  the  corporation  of  the  town 
massed  a  law  that  no  Irish  piper  should  ever 
flay  within  it.  And  strange  to  say,  this  law 
ras  acted  on  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
fterwards,  though  there  was  no  legal  power  to 
nforce  it.  And  I  myself  have  seen,  not  twenty 
ears  since,  a  poor  piper,  who  unwittingly  com- 
menced his  discordant  music  in  the  main  street, 
ud  hold  on,  and  his  instruments  broken  to 
>ieces  by  a  shopkeeper  who  was  not  remark- 
ble  for  his  high  Tory  principles  or  hostility  to 
he  Romish  faith.  He,  however,  afterwards 
»aid  the  poor  man  the  full  value  of  his  instru- 
nent,  and  this  without  any  compulsion. 

The  matter  was  finally  set  at  rest,  a  year  or 
o  afterwards,  when  one  of  the  liberal  party  in- 
roduced  into  his  house,  at  night,  a  piper ;  but 
ome  of  the  lower  order  of  Protestants  heard  of 
:,  beset  the  house,  broke  in  the  door,  beat  the 
•roprietor  and  the  musician,  and,  had  not  the 
olice  been  called  in,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
night  have  been  the  consequence.  The  dan- 
;erous  results  to  which  they  subjected  them- 
elves  by  this  outrage,  caused  the  matter  to  be 

M  3 
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adjusted  by  a  pecuniary  compensatioD,  to  pre- 
vent legal  proceedings ;  and  since  that,  you  may 
hear  occasionally  the  squeaking  of  the  bagpipe 
there  as  well  as  in  other  places,  though  never 
in  the  house  of  a  Protestant,  unless  he  be  one 
who  is  degraded  and  has  lost  his  caste. 

When  Edward  had   seen  tranquillity  once 
more  restored  to  his  native  town,  and  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  men  left  there  for  protection, 
besides  the  inhabitants  being  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition,  he  went  to  bid 
farewell   to  Mr.  Pierpoint  and  Mary,  before  be 
returned  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  war.    The  old 
gentleman  received  him  with  all  the  affection 
of  a  father,  blessed  him  with  fervency,  and 
prayed  for  his  safe  return.    Mary,  too,  was  pro- 
fuse in  thanks  for  this  second  deliverance  from 
death  or  dishonour ;  but  her  thanks  were  uttered 
with  coldness  and  reserve.  Rumours  of  Henry^s 
marriage  had  reached  her  ;  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  spirit  and  animation,  and  to  be  wrapt 
up  in  brooding  sorrow,  which  time  alone  could 
be  expected  to  heal.     Edward  left  her  with  a 
heavy  heart,  for  he  dared  not  hope  that  she 
would  ever  regard  him  but  in  the  light  of  a 
friend  ;  and  joining  the  cavalry  on  their  return 
to  Cork,  he  soon  lost  sight  of  his  home  yet  not 
of  the  dear  friends  who  were  too  vividly  pictured 
before  his  mind  for  time  or  distance  to  ertfe 
the  impression. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

After  so  long  an  interval  of  rest,  it  was  not 
unreasonable,  that  Henry  should  be  called  to 
join  his  regiment  and  share  in  the  military 
operations  which  were  then  about  to  com- 
mence afresh ;  for  the  determination,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  General,  was  to  finish  the 
war  with  all  possible  dispatch,  from  knowing 
the  necessity  which  William  laboured  under, 
relative  to  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  his  anx- 
ious desire  to  have  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster  for  the  latter  object. 

Adelaide  had  been  for  some  time  ailing, 
and  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  at  home. 
During  this  period,  every  effort  was  made  by 
Henry  to  attach  her  to  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  as  before  he  imagined  that  he  should 
succeed ;  there  was  a  likelihood  of  her  becom- 
ing a  mother,  and  he  felt  persuaded  she  would 
then  be  more  staid  and  grave  in  her  de- 
meanour. Therefore,  though  reluctant  to  de- 
part at  such  a  time,  yet  he  was  forced  to 
submit ;  and  taking  a  most  affectionate  fare- 
well of  his  wife,  and  commending  her  to  her 
mother's  care,  he  departed.  Adelaide  appeared 
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to  feel  his  departure  not  less  than  himself, 
and  made  him  promise  to  return  as  soon  as 
his  military  duties  would  permit.  The  Count 
had  also  left  for  the  same  purpose  some  days 
before,  and  both  took  their  appointed  sta- 
tions in  the  army,  which  had  just  commenced 
the  siege  of  Athlone ;  and,  though  no  great 
cordiality  existed  between  the  two,  yet  they 
were,  'apparently,  friends.  The  Count  knew 
Henry  was  not  pleased  at  his  persevering  at- 
tention to  Adelaide ;  and  though  Henry  felt 
hurt  and  chagrined  at  her  listening  to  such  a 
man,  yet,  for  his  wife's  sake,  he  preferred 
concealing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  uneasi- 
ness it  gave  him,  lest  he  should  alienate  her 
altogether  by  broaching  suspicion,  and  per- 
haps drive  her  into  the  very  peril  from  which 
he  was  so  anxious  she  should  be  saved.  He 
had  much  reliance  on  her  pride  and  high  feel- 
ings, yet  he  discovered,  too  late,  that  she 
was  unsteady,  variable,  and  in  fact,  incapable 
of  entertaining  a  permanent  attachment  to  any 
object.  Now,  though  such  was  really  his 
own  disposition,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit it  J  even  to  himself,  and  numerous  were 
the  sophistical  arguments  which  he  employed 
with  his  mind  to  nullify  the  glaring  proof  of 
it,  which  existed  in  his  cruel  abandonment  of 
a  devoted  and  faithful  heart.  And,  perhaps, 
we  are  more  disposed  to  condemn  in  others 
the  very  faults  that  characterise  our  own  tern- 
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Br  than  those  from  which  we  are  more  free, 
reu  on  the  very  ground  that  we  know  them 
Biter,  and  would  hide  our  defects  by  the 
lormity  of  those  contrasted  with  them. 

On  arriving  at  the  army,  he  found  much 
oubt  and  hesitation  prevalent  amongst  them, 
1  consequence  of  the  slight  progress  yet  made 
1  the  siege  ;  for  though  one  part  of  the  town, 
ailed  the  English  quarter,  was  in  possession 
f  the  besiegers,  the  other,  and  stronger  por- 
ion,  was  obstinately  defended.  A  breach 
lad  been  made  in  the  walls,  but  to  reach 
hem  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river, 
nd  the  Irish  array,  having  broken  down  the 
lart  of  the  bridge  nearest  themselves,  lay 
ntrenched  on  the  other  side. 

The  English  General  had  his  choice  of  three 
^ays  to  cross  the  river,  but  each  was  equally 
ifficult  and  dangerous.  The  ford  was  deep, 
larrow,  and  stony,  and  was,  therefore,  deemed 
oapracticable.  Pontoons  might  perhaps,  have 
>een  employed  farther  up,  but  the  enemy 
;uarded  the  pass,  and  therefore  the  bridge 
vas  tried.  The  batteries  played  incessantly 
\n  the  besieged,  while  workmen  endeavoured 
o  lay  planks  across  the  broken  arch,  and  had 
learly  succeeded,  when  a  few  men  in  armour 
xished  out,  and  attempting  to  destroy  the 
urorks,  were  cut  off.  Another  party  renewed 
he  attempt,  and  with  more  success,  for  they 
;ast  the  beams  into  the  river  ;  but  only  two  of 
:hem  returned.    A  second  trial  was  made,  and 
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the  work  on  the  broken  arch  carried  on 
by  a  close  gallery.  When  this  was  completed, 
it  was  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  river  in  three  diflFerent  ways ;  by  pontoons 
above,  by  the  bridge  the  centre,  and  by  floats 
below.  The  Irish  having  obtained  knowledge 
of  this,  by  means  of  deserters,  drew  all 
their  choicest  forces  to  the  spot.  The 
fascines  on  the  broken  arch  were  quickly  set 
on  fire  by  their  grenades ;  the  flames  spread, 
and  the  fire  and  smoke  were  blown  into  the 
faces  of  the  besiegers,  with  intolerable  fury. 
They  were  obliged  to  desist,  while  the  enemy 
exulted  in  their  defeat,  and  exhibited  in  their 
camp  the  rejoicings  of  a  festival.  Henry  had 
shared  in  this  latter  unsuccessful  attempt,  but 
did  not  participate  in  the  feeling  of  dismay 
which  it  produced  in  many;  though  he,  as 
well  as  others,  saw  that  the  situation  of  the 
army  was  exceedingly  critical,  as  the  forage 
was  destroyed  for  several  miles  round,  and  a 
retreat  before  an  exulting  Jenemy  would  not 
only  be  disastrous,  but,  perhaps,  cause  the  tide 
of  war  to  roll  onward  to  the  very  gates  of  Dublin. 

In  a  council  of  war  held  immediately  after 
this  defeat,  Ginckle  seemed  disposed  to  aban- 
don the  siege,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg  earnestly  contended  for  another  attack ; 
which  was  eventually  carried,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strenuous  opposition  of  General 
Mackay. 

,The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  of  relieving 
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the  guards,  every  proper  disposition  having 
been  made  with  the  utmost  silence  and  cau- 
tion, the  troops  entered  the  river,  and  waded 
on  undauntedly,  notwithstanding  a  furious  fire 
from  the  enemies'  works;  they  soon  gained 
the  opposite  side,  and  mounted  the  breaches. 
The  Irish  fled  precipitately  ;  and  within  half 
an  hour  from  entering,  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  the  town.  St.  Ruth,  on  being 
informed  of  this,  ordered  his  men  to  drive 
them  out  again ;  but  the  cannon  from  the  cap- 
tured works  of  his  own  party  being  turned 
against  his  camp,  soon  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  the  field;  whilst  mutual  recrimination 
took  place  between  the  Irish  officers  and  their 
French  allies. 

Ginckle  employed  some  days  in  repairing 
the  fortifications  of  Athlone,  after  the  castle 
had  surrendered,  and  then  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  enemy  whom  he  found  encamped  on  the 
hill  of  Kilcomedan,  in  Roscommon,  near  the 
village  and  Castle  of  Aughrim. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  as  the  garrisons  had  been  withdrawn  from 
most  of  the  surrounding  districts,  in  order  to 
enable  the  General,  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, to  cope  with  the  Irish  army  which  was 
now  increased  to  twenty-five  thousand  men ; 
and  the  Protestants  were  consequently  terrified 
at  their  defenceless  state.  Yet,  even  thus,  the 
English  forces  were  not  within  seven  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  number. 
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The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  English 
crossing  the  river  Sue,  and  advancing  over 
ground  broken  and  intersected  by  hedges  and 
ditches.  A  party  of  Danes  was  despatched  to 
gain  the  pass  to  the  enemies*  right,  but  they 
fled^on  the  approach  of  their  opponents,  till 
they  were  sustained  by  other  forces.  At  length, 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  pass  was  carried,  and 
the  bog  crossed.  The  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
was  soon  furiously  assailed ;  but  they  defended 
themselves  obstinately ;  and,  retiring  to  their 
lines  of  communication,  flanked  their  oppo- 
nents. After  two  hours'  fighting,  St.  Ruth 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  off  some  of  his  ca- 
valry  from  the  left  to  support  his  right.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  English  infantry  to  cross 
the  bog,  which  they  did  gallantly,  though  floun- 
dering on  through  mud  and  water.  No  sooner 
had  they  gained  the  opposite  side  than  they 
were  received  by  a  furious  fire  from  the  hedges 
and  ditches.  Advancing  still  undismayed,  the 
Irish  retired,  and  drew  them  imperceptibly  on 
to  their  main  body.  Here  they  were  assailed 
in  front  and  flank,  numbers  were  killed,  and 
some  driven  back  into  the  bog. 

Count ,  Henry's  acquaintance,  was  with 

his  regiment  in  this  attack.  He  was  always 
reputed  a  man  of  courage,  and  seemed  on  this 
occasion  to  maintain  his  character.  But,  in  the 
last  furious  assault,  he  was  hurried  back  with 
the  retreating  party :  and,  after  the  battle 
ended)  he  was  found  in  a  ditch  under  a  number 
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of  killed  and  wounded.  He  had  only  one 
slight  cut  in  the  arm,  and  accounted  for  the 
position  in  which  he  was  discovered,  by  say- 
ing he  had  been  thrown  down  stunned,  and 
unable  to  rise  from  the  weight  over  him.  This 
may  have  been  fact ;  but  there  was  some  who 
thought,  or  affected  to  think  otherwise.  Much 
surmise  and  no  little  ridicule  prevailed  on  the 
subject ;  and,  as  he  was  regarded  in  a  rather 
suspicious  light,  he  threw  up  his  commission, 
and  determined  to  return  to  the  continent. 

While  the  centre  was  engaged,  as  we  have 
said,  Talmash,  with  the  cavalry,  pushed  on 
through  a  dangerous  pass  under  the  enemies' 
fire  to  the  relief  of  the  infantry ;  and,  being 
joined  [by  Mackay  and  others,  bore  down  all 
opposition.  St.  Ruth  rode  from  the  hill  lead- 
ing a  body  of  cavalry  against  them,  but  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The  cavalry  halted  for 
a  moment,  and  returned  to  their  former  sta- 
tion ;  while  the  English  pressed  forward,  drove 
the  enemy  to  their  camp,  and  pursued  them 
for  three  miles,  till  night  terminated  the 
slaughter.  For  his  service  in  this  engagement, 
Henry  received,  with  several  others,  the 
marked  thanks  of  the  General. 

Ginckle  advanced  through  a  desolated  coun- 
try to  Galway,  which  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  reduce  before  any  attempt  could  be  made 
on  Limerick ;  and,  after  a  slight  resistance, 
the  town  capitulated.     Very  favourable  terms 
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were  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  contrary  to 
the  expressed  wish  of  some  of  the  English 
officers. 

The  army  was  then  marched  towards  lime* 
rick,  the  last  stronghold  of  James;  and,  on 
the  capture  of  which,  hinged  the  dominion 
of  Ireland,  perhaps  of  England  likewise. 
Though  the  besiegers  knew  it  not,  the  garrison 
was  grievously  divided  by  intestine  conten- 
tions ;  whilst  the  promoters  of  peace,  and  the 
partizans  of  war,  the  French  and  Irish  parties, 
contended  for  superiority. 

Still  there  was  no  one  bold  enough  to  talk 
of  surrender ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  the  siege  commenced.  The  two  forts, 
called  Cromwell's  and  Ireton's,  were  soon  in 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers ;  but  little  progress 
was,  however,  made.  Even  when  a  lai^ 
breach  was  eflfected,  by  which  one  hundred 
men  might  enter  abreast,  they  feared  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  as  the  besieged  had  made 
entrenchments  within,  and  were  nearly  equal 
to  themselves  in  number. 

The  artillery  continued  to  play  upon  the 
town  in  several  directions  ;  bombs  and  red 
hot  shot  poured  on  them  like  hail.  The  houses 
crashed  about  the  wretched  inhabitants,  bury- 
ing many  in  the  ruins,  while  flames  burst  out 
in  various  quarters,  and  were  with  difficulty 
extinguished.  Most  of  the  people  hurried 
with  such  effects  as  they  could  remove  to  the 
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King's  Island,  which  is  formed  by  the  Shannon 
and  Abbey  rivers.  And  from  its  situation  being 
low,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  water,  this 
was  deemed  the  most  secure  portion  of  the 
town,  and  most  inaccessible  to  the  besiegers. 
A  skilful  gunner  had  been  posted  on  the  roof  of 
the  cathedral,  and  had  caused  much  mischief 
in  the  English  camp,  until  the  batteries  were 
directed  against  it ;  which  soon  dismounted 
the  gun,  and  killed  the  gunner  ;  when  Ginckle 
directed  that  this  venerable  edifice  should  be 
spared. 

The  persevering  opposition  displayed  by  the 
garrison,  caused  a  debate  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  but,  in  order 
to  effect  this,  the  town  must  be  invested  on 
both  sides  of  the  river ;  for  this  the  forces 
were  not  adequate.  However,  it  was  resolved 
to  pass  the  Shannon  to  the  county  Clare  side, 
by  night,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of 
the  garrison  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  considerable 
force,  under  Generals  Scravenmore  and  Tal- 
mash,  was  despatched  with  six  field-pieces  and 
six  hundred  workmen,  with  pontoons  and  every 
necessary  apparatus. 

At  nine  o'clock,  they  marched  to  Corbally. 
The  night  was  pitch  dark ;  still  they  com- 
menced, at  twelve,  to  lay  their  bridge  across 
to  an  island  whence  the  river  was  fordable 
to  the  Clare  side.    At  daybreak,  the  work 
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was  completed,  and  the  entire  force  hamg 
crossed  without  opposition,  took  post  in  some 
old  walls  and  houses.  The  cavalry  of  the  Irish, 
who  were  encamped  in  this  quarter,  were  thus 
completely  taken  by  surprise;  their  horses 
were  at  grass,  and  the  men  altogether  unpre- 
pared. Yet  Colonel  Clifford,  who  had  the 
command,  advanced  with  his  men  dismounted, 
and  endeavoured  to  take  the  Elnglish  in  flank. 
His  men,  however,  did  not  stand  the  charge 
of  the  cavalry,  but  fled  in  confusion  to  a  wood, 
whence  they  retreated  to  Limerick ;  but  finding 
the  portcullis  down,  and  admittance  refused, 
they  returned  to  their  camp  to  remove  what 
effects  they  could,  and  then  retreated  into 
Clare.  The  English,  advancing  cautiously  to 
the  camp,  found  it  abandoned,  but  there  was 
a  -plentiful  supply  of  beef  and  brandy  in  it, 
which  to  them  was  most  seasonable. 

At  this  period,  Henry  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Carlton,  stating  that  Adelaide  had  just 
been  confined,  was  doing  well,  and  that  a  fine 
little  boy  would  be  waiting  to  welcome  bim 
on  his  return,  which  she  hoped  would  be  soon. 
It  conveyed  to  him  the  expression  of  Ade- 
laide's love  and  desire  to  see  him  quickly.  If 
he  could  possibly  have  left  his  regiment  on 
receipt  of  this,  he  would  have  gone  to  Dublin 
for  a  few  days  ;  but  no  one  could  be  spared, 
and  he  dared  not,  under  peril  of  dishonour, 
prefer  a  request  for  such  a  purpose.    He  was, 
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lierefore,  obliged  to  content  himself  for  some 
ime  longer. 

After  taking  the  Weir  Castle,  there  now  re- 
lained  no  enemy  in  this  quarter  but  the  gar- 
sons  in  the  forts  at  Thomond  Bridge.  Still, 
>inparatively,  Uttle  progress  had  been  made 
>wards  capturing  the  town.  The  artillery 
3ntinued  to  play  on  it  in  a  direct  line  from 
[ackay's  fort,  yet  without  further  eflfect  than 
le  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Another 
ttack  from  the  Clare  side  was  resolved  on, 
ad  the  General  determined  to  be  present  at  it. 
he  pontoons  had  been  removed  nearer  to 
homond  Bridge,  and  on  these,  fourteen  pieces 
f  cannon,  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  with  all 
le  horse,  crossed  the  river.  They  advanced, 
ith  little  opposition,  to  within  musket-shot 
f  the  bridge,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack 
n  the  works ;  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  against 
lem  from  King  John's  Castle ;  while  inces- 
int  discharges  of  muskets  from  the  works  and 
le  adjacent  quarries  thinned  their  ranks.  The 
•ish  were  met  with  undaunted  bravery  by  the 
ssailants,  and  driven  back  to  the  walls.  A 
Enforcement  now  issued  from  the  city,  and 
le  English  line  wavered  for  a  moment,  but  it 
as  only  for  a  moment:  the  encouraging 
ords  of  their  officers  who  urged  them  on  to 
le  bridge,  and  their  own  native  courage,  pre- 
ailed. 

Henry  was  seen  amidst  the  throng  ;  waving 
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his  sword,  he  cheered  his  men  to  the  attack, 
and  stepping  hefore  them,  set  his  foot  on  the. 
bridge,  followed  by  his  regiment,  who  now, 
crowded  in  a  narrow  space,  became  a  compact 
body,  incapable  of  being  driven  back  by  the 
fury  of  their  enemies.  The  Irish  fell  fast, 
almost  choking,  with  their  bodies,  the  narrow 
passage,  whilst  the  assailants  drove  them,  foot 
by  foot,  back  to  the  gate.  The  French  major, 
who  commanded  there,  with  cold-blooded  po- 
licy, let  down  the  portcullis,  fearing  the  En^ish 
would  enter  the  town  pell-mell  with  the  fugi- 
tives. A  most  sanguinary  slaughter  ensued ; 
for  a  time,  quarter  was  neither  asked  nor 
given.  Pent  in  this  narrow  space,  numbers 
were  precipitated  over  the  bridge,  or  leaping  in, 
to  avoid  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  met  death 
in  the  rolling  tide  of  the  majestic  Shannon. 

About  eight  hundred  of  the  Irish  perished 
in  this  sanguinary  encounter;  there  were  but 
few  prisoners.  While  the  contest  still  raged 
but  was  nearly  drawing  to  a  close,  Henry, 
whose  ardour  urged  him  onward,  was  engaged 
with  an  officer  of  the  enemy  ;  and  just  as  he 
had  mastered  his  adversary's  sword,  a  ball 
came  from  the  besieged  and  broke  his  ana 
above  the  elbow.  His  sword  dropped,  and  his 
arm  hung  powerless  at  his  side.  His  adver- 
sary was  about  to  take  advantage  of  the  disas- 
ter, and  recovering  his  weapon,  grasped  it 
short,  with  the  intention  of  plunging  it  into 
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his  body.  Henry  stood  looking  defiance, 
though  his  doom  appeared  sealed,  when  a 
blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket  descended 
upon  the  head  of  his  assailant,  who  reeled  and 
fell.  He  knew  not  who  was  his  deUverer,  for 
exhaustion  and  pain  overcame  his  strength,  and 
he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  his  friend,  who, 
aided  by  some  men,  bore  him  from  the  scene 
of  action  to  a  place  of  [safety,  where  the  sur- 
geon was  quickly  in  attendance.  When  his 
arm  was  dressed  and  bound  up,  he  asked  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  rescue,  and  was 
answered,  that  a  gentleman,  whom  they  did 
not  know,  had  been  the  person,  who  seeing 
his  danger,  had  snatched  a  musket  in  the  mSl^e, 
and  prostrated  his  enemy  ;  that  he  had  helped 
to  convey  him  thither,  and  had  only  just  gone 
out,  promising  to  return  immediately. 

He  did  return,  and  approaching  his  couch, 
asked  how  he  felt.  Henry  looked  at  him, 
and  exclaimed:  **My  God,  it  is  Edward!'* 
He  turned  his  face  aside,  while  a  flood  of 
mingled  feelings  passed  over  his  soul,  and 
deprived  him  of  utterance. 

•*  Henry,*'  said  his  friend,  "you  are  now 
too  weak  to  see  or  converse  with  me.  I  know 
you  have  much  to  say  and  to  inquire;  and 
if  you  will  only  allow  me  to  be  your  nurse 
till  you  are  a  little  recruited,  I  shall  tell  you 
all  that  has  befallen  us  since  you  left.'* 

**My  dear  Edward,"  said  he,  "you  were 
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always  kind,  always  generous  ;  but  you  know 
not  on  how  unworthy  an  object  your  kindness 
is  lavished.  I  do  not  deserve  that  the  friend 
of  my  younger  and  more  innocent  years  should 
notice  me.  I  am  faithless  and  perjured,  and 
I  know  not  but  that  my  conduct  has  been  the 
means  of  breaking  the  purest  and  the  fondest 
heart  that  ever  beat." 

*'  Spare  yourself,  my  friend ;  you  are  still 
tenderly  regarded  by  her  to  whom  you  would 
allude.  She  does  not  accuse  or  censure  you ; 
but  prays  that  your  union  may  be  happy — 
happier  than  she  could  make  it ;  though  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  her  health  received 
a  desperate  shock  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
it.  You  must,  however,  inquire  no  more  at 
present,  but  when  your  body  is  refreshed,  and 
you  have  recovered  calmness,  I  shall  fully 
satisfy  you  on  every  point.'*  Thus  saying, 
he  retired,  and  leaving  his  own  servant  to 
attend  the  invalid,  returned  to  his  quarters. 

In  order  to  account  for  Edward's  timely 
appearance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
he  had  arrived,  a  few  days  before,  with  a  con- 
voy of  ammunition,  from  Cork,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  make  himself  known  to  Henry,  had  not 
sought  him  out ;  but  desirous  to  take  part  in 
the  operations  then  going  on,  he  had  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  join  as  volunteer 
in  that  day's  glorious  achievement.  Thus  he 
had  been  on  the  spot,  and  observing  his  former 
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friend's  unbounded  ardour,  he  had  kept  near 
ium,  with  some  unaccountable  presentiment 
that  his  aid  might  be  necessary. 

On  calling  next  day,  he  found  Henry  much 
calmer,  and  able  to  converse  about  past  events 
with  a  degree  of  quietness,  which  could  hardly 
3e  anticipated.  There  was  not  a  particular, 
relative  to  Mary,  which  he  did  not  inquire 
into ;  her  wonderful  escapes  and  her  dis- 
tresses ; — but  on  hearing  the  insolence  and 
brutality  of  M'Carthy,  despite  all  his  assumed 
i^lmness,  he  would  start  and  indignantly  ex- 
claim against  the  ruffian  ;  and  it  was  as  much 
18  his  friend  could  do  to  keep  him  quiet  at 
mch  parts  of  his  narrative;  so  that  it  ap- 
peared manifest,  that  the  fascination  and  bril- 
iant  qualities  of  his  wife  had  only  eclipsed 
for  a  time,  but  had  not  extinguished  his  early 
md  deep-rooted  attachment  to  Mary. 

Ekiward  made  no  inquiry,  nor  did  Henry 
iTolunteer  anything,  relative  to  his  partner; 
ind  when  they  had  conversed  for  some  hours, 
:he  former  departed,  leaving  the  patient  to 
:ourt  repose,  which  he  did  in  vain  ;  sleep  fled 
Tom  his  pillow,  thoughts  many  and  painful 
:^me  crowding  on  him.  He  called  to  mind 
:he  happy  days  he  had  passed  in  Bandon, — 
the  sweet  and  gentle  manners  of  her,  who  was 
aow  lost  to  him  for  ever ;  the  innocent  and 
^ileless  converse  which  they  used  to  hold  in 
their  quiet  walks,  sanctioned  by  parental  au- 

VOL.    III.  N 
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thority  and  unembittered  by  guilt ;  the  con- 
trast of  his  partner,  with  her  he  had  deserted ; 
— the  one  all  gentleness,  affection,  and  kind- 
ness— the  other  aspiring,  cold,  and  iinfeeUng ; 
the  one  constant  in  her  attachment,  the  other 
changeful  and  uncertain.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  degree  of  dazzhng  beauty  and  brightness 
about  Adelaide,  which  Mary  possessed  not, 
for  she  was  not  one  whose  appearance  would 
strike  a  casual  observer ;  but  whose  face  cahn 
and  gentle  in  its  lineaments  gained  insensibly 
on  your  regard,  and  when  lighted  up  by  the 
smile  of  affection,  or  glistening  with  the  tear 
of  sympathy,  was  pleasing  as  the  silvery  moon, 
though  it  wanted  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
the  sun. 

The  scenes  he  had  gone  through  within  a 
few  moments  seemed  to  him  as  a  dream,  he 
could  not  believe  they  were  real  •;  he  was  on 
a  pallet  in  a  camp,  with  the  din  of  arms  in  his 
ears,'  and  the  roar  of  artillery  thundering 
around  him;  and  Edward,  his  early  friend, 
with  whom  came  old  scenes  and  strange  recol- 
lections, was  beside  him.  It  was  but  as  yester- 
day since  he  had  seen  him ;  and  how  much 
was  crowded  into  that  brief  space  ?  He  tried 
to  banish  those  thoughts— he  could  not;  he 
tried  to  think  of  his  wife  and  child  as  a  father 
and  a  husband  ;  but  there  was  some  busy 
demon  about  him,  which  ever  drove  him  back 
to  his  plighted  word  and  broken  vow.  He 
tried  to  pray,  but  thoughts  turned  into  the 
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iuttemess  of  anguish ,  and  the  words  into  a 
:arse  on  the  evil  destiny  which  had  come  upon 
!iim.  Thus  he  wandered  from  one  subject  to 
mother,  till,  his  mind  becoming  confused,  he 
Forgot  his  wounded  arm,  and  rolled  himself  on 
the  couch,  but  was  called  to  a  sense  of  his 
lK>dily  infirmities  by  the  writhing  pain  which 
arose  from  his  displacing,  in  the  uneasy  motion, 
some  portion  of  the  dressing.  The  servant 
was  aroused  by  a  groan  thus  extorted  from  him, 
smd  had  to  summon  the  surgeon  to  replace  the 
applications.  He  gave  a  composing  draught 
to  the  sufiierer,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
he  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

On  awaking,  he  found  Edward  seated  by  his 
bed,  and  watching  him  with  anxious  looks ; 
he  ventured  to  inquire,  hesitatingly,  if  Henry 
would  not  wish  to  have  his  wife  informed  of 
his  state  ?  He  started,  looked  at  his  friend, 
as  if  to  search  his  thoughts ;  but  meeting  the 
anxious  and  honest  look  of  Edward,  he  mused 
an  instant,  and  then  said,  ''  Yes  ; — but  who 
will  do  it?" 

**  I  will,"  he  replied,  *'  if  you  will  let  me 
know  where  she  is  to  be  found." 

This  was  done,  and  a  short  letter  was  soon 
written  to  Mrs.  Carlton,  requesting  her  gently 
to  break  the  tidings  to  Adelaide;  this  was  des- 
patched by  a  special  messenger,  who  travelled 
under  the  protection  of  a  party  going  to  Dub- 
lin with  despatches  from  the  General. 

n2 
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When  the  surgeon  arrived,  he  seemed  to  be 
surprised  at  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
calling  Edward  aside,  told  him  that  he  was 
apprehensive  of  fever ;  he  prescribed  such 
remedies  as  he  deemed  necessary  ;  before  his 
return,  in  the  evening,  the  symptoms  had 
become  more  marked,  and  the  disease  had 
manifestly  set  in.  Edward  now  scarcely  left 
his  friend  except  for  a  short  time  to  breathe 
the  pure  air,  when  he  would  again  return,  sit 
beside  his  couch,  watching  his  slightest  wish, 
and  anxious  to  anticipate  it. 

Meantime,  the  besieged,  despairing  of  the 
promised  succours  from  France,  beat  a  parley, 
and  made  proposals  for  surrendering  the  town, 
on  certain  conditions.  These  were  considered 
ridiculously  unreasonable  by  General  Ginckle, 
who  then  proposed  a  basis  on  which  he  would 
agree  to  treat  with  them.  After  some  days, 
every  necessary  arrangement  was  made,  and 
the  English  forces  took  possession  of  the  place. 

Tidings  of  the  intended  surrender  were  soon 
carried  to  Dublin  ;  and  whilst  Mrs.  Carlton 
and  Adelaide  were  preparing  to  set  out,  they 
heard  of  the  event  having  taken  place;  this 
decided  them,  and  in  two  days  more  they 
reached  Limerick. 

Henry  was  now  near  the  crisis  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  his  mind  wandered  greatly.  He 
raved  about  former  days  and  scenes, — his 
intercourse  with  Mary — his  attachment  to  her; 
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his  regret  was  constantly  the  subject  of  his 
wandering  thoughts.  When  Edward  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  his  wife  and  mother,  he  met 
them,  and  introduced  himself  as  the  person 
who  had  written  to  them,  and  as  a  friend  and 
townsman  of  Henry. 

They  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  kindness, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Henry,  forthwith. 
Begging  that  they  would  compose  themselves, 
while  he  went  to  see  if  his  friend  was  in  a 
state  to  meet  them,  he  entered  the  sick  room, 
and  endeavoured  to  rouse  Henry  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  visitors  and  banish  his  wild 
ravings;  for  a  while,  it  was  vain,  he  under- 
stood nothing  and  did  not  seem  sensible  who 
was  speaking. to  him.  Coming  out,  Edward 
prepared  them  to  meet  his  friend  as  well  as 
he  could,  telling  them  of  the  aberration  of  his 
mind,  and  the  strange  fancies  which  passed 
through  it ;  perhaps  he  outstripped  prudence 
by  cautioning  Adelaide  against  any  jealous 
feeling,  should  she  hear  Mary's  name.  She 
looked  keenly  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  said 
abruptly, 

"  It  needs  not.  Sir,  to  tell  me  so  much  ;  the 
distressing  circumstance  itself  will  be  perhaps 
more  than  I  can  bear,  without  your  dwelling 
upon  the  unpleasant  tidings." 

She  followed  him  to  Henry's  apartment, 
leaning  on  her  mother,  and  approaching  his 
bed,  called  him  by  name ;  he  had  been  mut- 
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tering  to  himself,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy  y  when  he  started  at  the  sound  d  her 
voice,  and  staring  on  her  said, 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  come  ;  hut,  Mary,  you 
were  long  away !  You  think  I  don't  love  you, 
Mary;  hut  I  do,  and  you  must  he  mme. 
Hah  I  well  I  am  married;  but  let  me  whis- 
per you,  Mary,''  and  he  made  an  effort  to 
rise,  while  Adelaide  drew  hack ;  he  seemed 
to  recover  his  recollection  a  little,  and  lock- 
ing at  her  said, ''  Well,  well,  you  are  coqm  to 
claim  me.  You  are  my  wife,  yes,  wife  ;  but 
I  don't  love  you,  like  Mary.  Go,  go,  from 
me,"  he  then  sunk  into  an  indiBtinct  kind  d 
mutter. 

Adelaide  looked  at  Edward  who  tortied 
away  his  head.  She  raised  her  eyes  towards 
her  mother,  who  stood  in  horror  and  amaI^ 
ment;  and  then  said,  *^  Mother,  I  havebea 
imposed  on  and  made  a  dupe  to  this  man's  am- 
hition,  and,  perhaps  accused  hy  some  oountiy 
damsel  of  depriving  her  of  her  imprincipled 
swain."  Edward  had  withdrawn  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sentence,  for  he  anticipated 
a  very  unpleasant  result  which  he  was  not  d^ 
sirous  to  witness.  Her  pride,  ambition,  vanity 
— all  the  dominant  passions  of  her  nature  weie 
aroused.  She  caught,  at  a  glance,  that  a  pn- 
vious  attachment  had  existed,  which  was  not 
erased  by  his  marriage  with  her ;  she  was  dii- 
posed  to  attribute  this  to  the  worst,  and  ooit 
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ordid  motives.  She  could  not  bear  the 
bought,  that  any  individual  breathing  should 
e  put  in  comparison  with  her,  and  reign  in 
18  mind  where  she  ought  to  be  supreme. 

It  was  in  vain,  that  her  mother  protested 
er  ignorance  of  any  attachment  previously 
zisting — that  she  attributed  Henry's  incohe- 
ent  expressions  to  the  ravings  of  disease,  and 
>ld  her  they  were  not  to  be  noticed.  Nothing 
rould  do,  and  she  left  the  apartment  in  a 
tate  of  excitement. which  was  terrific. 

On  arriving  at  her  lodgings,  she  locked  hers- 
elf up  for  several  hours  to  brood  over  her 
naginary  wrongs ;  and  .when  she  appeared 
gain,  declared  her  intention  of  returning  to 
Nddin  the  next  day.  This  barbarous  resolu- 
ion  Mrs.  Carlton  combated  as  far  as  she  could ; 
ay,  she  even  cast  herself  on  her  ll^nees,  and 
Dtreated  her  daughter  to  change  it ;  but  she 
pgs  resolute,  and  as  the  weak-minded  woman 
lad  been  accustomed  to  submit  to  her  whims 
yea  when  a  child,  ahe,  after  some  hesitation, 
etween  her  sense  of  duty  and  doating  fond- 
less  foran  only  child,  warobliged  to  comply. 

She,  however,  sent  for  Edward,  and  in  a 
irivate  interview  endeavoured  to  smooth  the 
larshness  of  her  daughter's  decision,  stating 
ler  anxiety  to  return  to  her  infant,  which  she 
lad  left  ailing ;  the  inutility  of  her  presence 
0  Henry  who  had  so  good  a  nurse  in  him, 
rith  many  other  frivolous  pretexts  to  which 
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he  listened  with  impatience  and  disgust,  merely 
saying,  *'  that  he  supposed  Adelaide  had  satis- 
fied her  own  mind  with  such  reasons ;  but 
that  humanity,  reUgion,  and  duty  required  a 
far  different  one  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  let  her 
know  his  suspicions  of  the  real  cause,  and 
that  a  time  would  come,  when  bitter  regret 
would  follow  her  acting  upon  the  ravings  of 
an  exhausted  patient  rather  than  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  duty.  When  she  seemed  dis- 
posed to  press  him,  relative  to  the  fact  of 
Henry  being  attached  to  another,  he  at  once 
sternly  refused  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and 
rising  abruptly,  made  a  cold  and  distant  bow 
and  took  his  leave. 

He  saw  them  no  more ;  but  continued  to 
attend,  with  the  utmost  zeal,  to  the  illness  of 
his  friend  who  began  gradually  to  recover  firom 
his  disease  ;  yet,  his  weakness  was  such,  that 
even  after  the  delirium  of  fever  was  past,  and 
he  was  gradually  improving,  Edward  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  him  on  any  exciting  topic. 
It  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him,  how 
he  should  break  to  Henry  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance resulting  from  his  ravings  during 
the  paroxysm  of  fever.  As  soon  as  he  could 
sufficiently  collect  his  thoughts,  he  asked  for 
his  wife,  and  whether  she  had  come  to  see 
him.  Edward,  without  violating  truth,  parried 
the  inquiry,  by  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  an 
unprotected  female,  travelling  in  the  actual 
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itate  of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ng  to  her  infant,  and  other  things  which  he 
hought  might  satisfy  his  mind,  until  his 
itrength  was  sufficiently  restored  to  bear  the 
mpleasant  tidings.  He  told  him  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  and  having  turned  his 
houghts  into  that  channel,  they  conversed, 
br  some  time,  on  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
Ifet,  as  his  strength  increased,  his  uneasi- 
less  also  increased  in  proportion,  and  Edward 
iaw  he  could  not  delay  the  intelligence  of 
Adelaide's  conduct.  He,  therefore,  mentioned 
he  strange  things  Henry  had  said  in  his  de- 
irium  and  the  strong  attachment  which  he 
professed  to  retain  for  Mary.  There  was  no 
•eply  to  this,  but  a  heavy  sigh.  But  when  he 
>tated  that  his  wife  and  mother  had  been 
here,  and  that  they  had  heard  his  ravings, 
dth  the  dissatisfaction  of  Adelaide  at  the  dis- 
covery, and  this  in  thS  least  offensive  and 
nildest  manner  he  could,  Henry  started  up  in 
he  bed,  and  said,  *'She  was  here,  then,  and 
;aw  me  lie  in  sickness  and  suffering,  and  aban- 
ioned  me  to  die  because  of  the  foolish  words 
)f  delirium.  Heartless,  ungrateful,  unfeeling 
voman  !  May  she  know  what  it  is" — but 
lere  he  was  stopped  by  his  friend  who  laid 
lis  hand  upon  his  lips,  and  told  him,  in 
itrong  but  kind  words,  not  to  call  down  the 
¥rath  of  Heaven  on  himself,  by  cursing  the 
¥oman  whom  he  had  sworn  to  protect  and 

n3 
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cherish.  He  then  endeavoured  to  shbw  that  an 
explanation  from  himself,  with  an  overtore  for 
reconcUiation  acknowledging  his  fault  in  not 
having  apprised  the  family,  in  some  shape,  of 
a  previous  attachment,  would  be  likely  to  heal 
the  breach,  and  restore  harmony  again  between 
them.  He  conjured  him,  for  the  sake  of  his 
child,  his  character  and  future  peace  to  do 
this.  Henry  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to 
brood  over  the  circumstances,  which  evidently 
had  the  effect  of  retarding  his  recovery ;  still 
he  progressed  slowly,  and  after  some  days  iras 
able  to  leave  his  bed.  When  convalescent,  he 
told  Edward  that  he  would  adopt  his  advice, 
and  write  explanatory  letters  to  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Carlton.  This  was  done,  and  the  letter 
was  despatched.  For  some  days,  while  wait- 
ing a  reply,  his  uneasiness  was  extreme ;  he 
often  said  he  would  not  wait  the  answer  bat 
set  out  himself,  and  by  an  interview  effect 
more  than  any  letter  could ;  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  stay,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  a 
letter  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  saw  was 
in  his  wife's  hand- writing.  He  tore  open  the 
seal,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Sir, 

**  When  I  consented  to  become  your  wife,  it 

was  under  the  impression  that  I  was  uniting 

myself  to  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman ; 

how  grievously  I  have  been  deceived  in  thii 
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point,  your  own  letter  is  a  sufficient  proof. 
That  you  have  acted  most  basely  to  another 
you  dare  not  deny ;  and  even,  while  the  vows 
you  made  to  me  were  still  on  your  lips,  your 
affections  wandered  back  to  her  whom  you 
had  cruelly  deserted.  Yourself  know  best 
what  you  motives  were ;  for  my  part,  I  can- 
not see  in  them  aught  but  what  was  grovel- 
ling and  sordid.  I  cannot,  therefore,  brook 
to  degrade  myself  by  living  with  a  man  whom 
I  can  never  respect,  nor  shall  I  forget  what 
is  due  to  my  own  rank  and  station,  by  allow- 
ing myself  to  be  pointed  at,  as  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  husband  that,  in  sight  of  God,  belongs 
to  another. 

If  your  object  in  desiring  forgiveness  were, 
as  I  may  well  suppose  it  to  be,  a  wish  to  share 
in  my  property,  you  shall  not  be  disappointed, 
provided  I  am  not  insulted  by  your  presence. 
I  shall  give  my  banker  orders  to  pay  you  the 
half  of  my  income  annually. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Adblaidb.*' 

Henry's  passions  were  gradually  rising,  as 
he  read  this  heartless  production,  but  when  he 
came  to  the  cool  and  cutting  insult  in  the  end, 
he  trampled  the  letter  under  his  feet,  and 
stormed  like  a  madman.  His  friend  found 
him  in  this  state,  and  used  every  effort  to  calm 
him,  almost  without  effect.    He  attracted  his 
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attention  to  another  letter,  which  came  in  the 
same  parcel,  but  which  he  had  not  obsenred. 
It  was  from  Mrs.  Carlton,  in  which  she  ex- 
plained that  Adelaide  had  received  a  full  ac- 
count, from  Bandon,  of  all  his  conduct  towards 
Mary  ;  that  she  was  violently  excited,  declar- 
ing she  would  never  see  him  more  ;  but  that 
she  hoped  time  and  her  persuasions  would  at 
length,  bring  her  to  a  calmer  mind.    She  con- 
cluded by  requesting  him  to  do  nothing  rash, 
but  to  wait  patiently,  till  he  should  hear  from 
her  again. 

There  was  not  much  consolation  in  this  letter, 
and  yet  it  afiforded  some  ground  for  his  friend 
to  work  on.  He  entreated  Henry  to  be  pa- 
tient; and  when  he  declared  his  determina- 
tion forthwith  to  join  the  army,  in  Flanders, 
and  leave  his  wife  to  her  fate,  Edward,  with 
great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  him  to  defer  his 
resolution  for  a  short  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

When  Henry  was  fully  restored  to  health, 
and  his  friend  had  seen  him  once  more  disposed 
to  mix  amongst  his  brother  officers  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  much  attached  to  him,  from 
his  well-known  gallantry  and  daring,  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  return  home  ;  there  was  an  irre- 
sistible spell  over  him,  which  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  break,  and  his  heart  was  insensibly  led 
to  the  one  object  on  whom  all  his  hopes,  for  a 
time,  were  placed,  though  he  scarcely  dared  to 
promise  himself  the  possession  of  that  object. 
Still,  having  fully  discharged  the  duties  of 
friendship  to  one,  he  felt  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  see  his  other  friends  ;  and,  having 
first  exacted  a  promise  from  Henry  not  to  move 
from  Limerick,  or  adopt  any  plan,  relative  to 
his  unhappy  diflference  with  his  partner,  with- 
out giving  him  some  intimation  of  it,  he  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  him,  and  returned. 

He  found  Mr.  Pierpoint  in  good  spirits,  but 
gradually  declining  in  health.  A  considerable 
change,  for  the  worse  had  taken  place  in  his 
constitution,  since  he  had  seen  him  last ;  for 
the  terror  and  anxiety  he  had  undergone  had 
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SO  shaken  his  frame,  as  to  leave  him  much 
debilitated.  He,  therefore,  seldom  stirred  out; 
nor,  indeed,  did  his  infirmities  permit  him. 
Mary  was,  to  him,  everything,  his  nm%,  his 
friend,  and  his  solace  ;  she  read  for  him,  prin- 
cipally, the  word  of  God,  and  conversed  on 
those  solemn  subjects  which  assume  a  ten-fold 
importance,  as  the  journey  to  eternity  ^ 
proaches  towards  its  termination.  Thisdeligbfe' 
fril  exercise  not  only  conveyed  comfort  and  joj 
to  her  parent,  but  showed  her,  more  frilly  than 
ever  she  had  before  experienced,  the  true  sooioe, 
whence  to  look  for  support,  in  her  own  trooldes. 
She  became,  therefore,  if  not  che^rfrd,  at  least 
resigned,  and  thanked  God,  that  he  had  ^^ 
moved  the  great  weight  of  sorrow  which  once 
preyed  upon  her,  and  had  now  placed  her  hopei 
on  a  firm  basis.  The  exertions  which  she  made 
for  her  father's  comfort,  by  affording  occupt* 
tion  to  mind  and  body,  tended  to  produce  thitf 
improved  state,  in  which  £kl  ward  now  saw  ha. 

Much  did  they  converse  together,  about  the 
stirring  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed, 
and  many  were  the  attempts  she  made  to  obtain 
from  him  some  news  of  Henry.  Whenabe 
found  his  reluctance  to  enter  on  this  topic,  she 
said  calmly — 

**  You  need  not,  Edward,  through  mi«^^lfgn 
delicacy  towards  me,  conceal  what  you  most 
know  of  Henry's  circumstances.  I  have  heard 
some  things  by  report,  and  I  am  desirooa  to 
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know,  at  once,  the  certainty  of  his  state.  It  is 
aot  idle  cariosity  prompts  the  ii^uiry,  nor  any 
dleeper  feeling  tban  a  wish  for  his  happiness ; 
md  I  am  fully  prepared  to  hear  all  you  can 
inform  me  of — *' 

Thus  appealed  to,  he  could  not  rejfuse,  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Pierpoint  also  pressed  him, 
anxiously,  to  state  the  facts.  He,  therefore^ 
detailed,  with  particularity,  his  career  from  his 
departure,  till  his  marriage,  dwelling  fully  on 
his  distinguished  bravery  and  conduct,  which 
he  had  partly  learnt  from  others,  and  partly 
seen.  It  was  with  reluctance,  he  entered  on  the 
subject  of  his  marriage,  or  anything  relative  to 
Adelaide,  and  this  he  treated  with  as  much  deli# 
cacy  as  possible,  especially,  her  conduct  during 
his  illness,  and  the  separation  between  them. 

Neither  Mr.  Pierpoint  nor  Mary  made  any 
remark  on  his  narrative,  further  than  to  express 
a  hope,  that  a  reconciliation  would  soon  take 
place,  and  a  prayer,  silently  breathed  by  the 
latter,  for  his  happiness. 

Edward  was  now  constantly  with  them,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  neglected  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  of  ingratiating  him- 
selif  with  Mary.  Yet,  so  gently  and  delicately 
did  he  approach  her,  on  the  subject  of  his  love, 
that  she  did  not  suspect  there  was  more  in  his 
attentions  than  friendship  and  esteem  ;  and, 
before  she  was  herself  aware  of  it,  she  was 
learning  to  forget,  and  banish  from  her  mind, 
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the  image  of  her  former  lover,  and  to  admit,  in 
its  place,  another,  more  valuable  and  constant. 
Gratitude,  the  very  best  pleader,  in  such  a  case, 
wrought  strongly  in  Edward's  favour :  she  could 
not  define  her  own  feelings  on  the  subject, 
though  she  did  begin  to  make  the  attempt ;  she 
left  it  to  time  to  decide  what  her  course  should 
be.  Her  father  knew  well  the  great  object  of 
Edward's  visit,  and  felt  thankful  that  he  was 
likely,  before  his  death,  to  see  his  beloved 
daughter  united  to  a  man,  who  had  proved  him- 
self, in  every  way,  worthy  of  her.  When  Ed- 
ward mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  it  was 
received  with  undisguised  pleasure,  and  be 
promised  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  his  daughter.  This  he  did  the  same 
day,  as  they  sat  together. 

''  My  child,"  said  he,  "  my  good  and  dutiful 
child,  my  time  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  must 
soon  enter  a  world  of  spirits ;  but,  ere  I  do,  it 
is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  my  heart,  to  see  you 
settled  in  this  world,  with  one  who  will  cherish 
and  love  you,  who  will  shield  you  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  and  contribute,  in  every  way,  towards 
your  happiness.  I  need  not  say  that  I  mean 
Edward,  who  has  long  and  faithfully  loved  you, 
and  to  whom  we  both  are  so  much  indebted." 

"  Dearest  father,"  said  she,  **  can  you  ask 
me  to  think  of  another,  so  soon  after  I  have 
been  so  cruelly  deceived  and  abandoned  ?  — 

t,  I  must  not  censure  him : — besides,  Edward 
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knows  too  well  my  strong,  perhaps,  indelible 
love  for  Henry,  to  expect  me  to  give  him  my 
affection,  as  he  would  wish." 

**  He  knows,  and  is  prepared  for  this  ;  but 
your  esteem  he  always  had.  Your  gratitude 
and  mine  he  has  also  ;  and  he  hopes,  with  your 
disposition,  that  short  time  will  elapse,  before 
you  will  find  your  happiness  provided  for,  by 
an  union  with  him.  Of  this,  at  least,  he  is 
fully  persuaded,  that  if  you  can  induce  yourself 
to  accept  his  heart  and  hand,  you  will  make 
every  effort  to  be  all  things  to  him  which  he 
desires." 

*'  But  Edward  has  never  mentioned  such  a 
subject  to  me ;  he  has  been,  indeed,  every  thing 
that  is  kind  and  attentive ;  still,  he  has  not 
recently  expressed  more  regard  for  me  than  he 
always  did ;  besides,  may  not  the  charge  of 
fickleness  be  retorted,  were  I  so  soon  to  think 
of  an  union  with  another  ?" 

**  My  dear  Mary,  you  did  not,  I  am  sure, 
mistake  his  attentions,  though  his  delicacy  and 
fear  of  offence  prevented  his  speaking  expressly 
on  the  subject ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of  fickle- 
ness against  you,  it  would  be  absurd,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  forsaken  you,  and  been^ 
for  a  considerable  period,  married  to  another. 
Do  not,  my  child,  do  not  suffer  such  foolish 
scruples  to  interfere  with  the  happiness  which 
is  still  in  store  for  you  ;  and  let  me  entreat  of 
you  to  receive  Edward,  as  his  noble  and  gener- 
ous conduct  deserves." 
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**  Father,  spare  me  a  little,  on  this  point,  and 
do  not  press  too  much  on  my  poor  heart,  which, 
even  now,  is  almost  hnrsting.  Oh  1  I  will  do 
anything,  every  thing  you  desire ;  for  you  have 
heen  to  me  always  kind,  always  indulgent,  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  yoxur  wishes ; 
hut  I  must  have  a  little  time  to  re-ooUect  my 
scattered  thoughts." 

**  Well,  my  child,  I  shall  not  press  you 
further ;  hut,  he  assured,  were  I  not  convinced 
that  your  happiness  would  be  secured  by  this 
union,  I  would  never  mention  it  again/' 

After  this  conversation,  a  day  had  elapsed 
before  they  again  saw  Edward;  he  was  in- 
formed  by  Mr.  Pierpoint  of  the  conversaticm 
with  Mary,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  result. 
She  received  him  with  her  usual  quiet  smiles, 
but  betrayed  a  little  more  hesitation  than  she 
was  wont  to  do  in  her  conversation  with  him. 
This  gradually  wore  off,  and  it  was  not  many 
days,  ere  Edward  had  made  so  much  progress 
in  his  suit,  that  she  consented  to  beocmie  his 
in  a  few  weeks.  Her  father  was  anxious  to 
hasten  the  time,  as  his  heallli  declined  rapidly ; 
consequently  the  marriage  took  place  at  the 
appointed  time,  with  all  the  quietness  and  pri- 
vacy which  were  deemed  suitable  and  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Pierpoint 
survived  only  a  few  months  after  it,  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  Edward,  blessing  him,  and  re- 
joicing in  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

father's  death  cast  Mary  entirely  on 
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her  husband,  for  the  full  exercise  of  her  af- 
fectionate disposition  ;  she  learned  to  cling  to 
him  as  the  source  of  her  happiness,  to  love 
him  in  return  for  his  love,  and  to  forget,  in  his 
fondness,  the  bitter  events  of  her  past  years. 

Edward  had  once  heard  from  Henry,  since 
his  return.  The  letter  was  of  a  melancholy 
and  desponding  character,  and  stated  that  he 
had  heard  nothing  from  his  wife  or  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton, since  they  had  first  written.  It  expressed 
a  carelessness  on  :  the  subject,  which  it  was 
manifest  he  did  not  feel ;  and  requested  that  a 
man  of  business  might  be  employed  to  remit 
to  him  the  half  of  what  property  he  possessed 
in  Bandon,  as  he  had  some  notion  of  going  to 
the  continent :  he  also  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter,  from  Edward,  in  which  he  had 
mentioned  his  approaching  nvrriage,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Mary,  and  wished  him 
more  happiness  than  he  himself  enjoyed  in  the 
married  state. 

His  request  was  complied  with  ;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  another  letter  arrived,  written 
in  a  hurried  and  trembling  hand,  requesting  a 
further  remittance  but  ^ving  no  reason  for  it. 
Edward  could  only  conjecture,  that  the  former 
vice  of  gambling  had  been  resorted  to  by  his  un- 
happy friend,  and  that  he  was  pillaged  by  some 
sharpers.  He,  therefore,  wrote  in  the  kindest 
and  most  friendly  manner,  to  warn  and  en- 
treat him  to  be  prudent ;  but  sending  the  ze« 
quired  sum. 
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He  received  no  answer  to  this  letter,  nor  for 
some  months  did  he  receive  any  tidings  of 
Henry,  though  he  wrote,  again,  and  again ;  at 
last,  he  addressed  a  friend,  in  the  city,  request- 
ing him  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and 
after  some  time,receiveda  reply,  stating,  thatall 
he  could  learn  was ,  that  Henry  had  commenced  a 
course  of  dissipation  and  gambling,  from  which 
he  could  not  be  roused  by  any  remonstrance  of 
his  friends ;  that  falUng  by  this  means  into 
disrepute  with  his  commanding  officer,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  commission  to 
avoid  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  for  some 
ungentleman-like  acts  committed  in  a  fit  of 
drunkenness ;  that  he  had  remained  in  the  city 
till  a  few  days  previously,  but,  that,  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  some  quarter,  which  was 
not  known,  he  appeared  to  be  driven  to  frenzy 
on  perusing  it,  and  had  set  off,  forthwith,  on 
the  road  to  Dublin.  This  was  all  that  coold 
be  ascertained  about  him ;  and  Edward  was 
left  to  conjecture  what  had  become  of  the  infa- 
tuated young  man. 

In  order  to  explain  this  sudden  movement, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  letter 
which  Henry  received  was  from  Mrs.  Carlton, 
and  in  the  following  words  : 

"  My  dear  Henry, 
**  I  can  scarcely  hold  the  pen,  whilst,  from  a 
dying  bed,  I  address  you,  to  tell  the  melancbdy 
and  di^^i^ceful  tidings  which  it  is  my  unhappy 
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lot  to  communicate.  Oh  !  may  God  forgive  me, 
For  the  foolish  and  wicked  indulgence,  which  I 
bave  shown  towards  her,  who  now  has  deserted 
me,  and  will  be  the  cause  of  my  death.  And, 
ijo  you,  Henry,  pardon  a  dying  woman  the 
part  she  took  in  tolerating  your  separation 
from  your  wife.     Adelaide  is  gone,  gone  with 

Count and  left  her  child  and  me,  her 

unhappy  mother.  Yesterday,  she  embarked 
for  England,  with  that  insiduous  and  wicked 
man.  Come  and  see  me,  that  I  may  receive 
your  forgiveness  before  I  die,  and  that  you  may 
provide  some  protector  for  your  child. 

"  Your  afflicted  friend, 

"E.  Carton.'' 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  in  the 
month  of  January,  when  the  wearied  and  de- 
solate young  man  arrived  in  Dublin.  He  had, 
without  stopping  for  a  longer  time  than  while 
he  could  procure  a  fresh  horse,  pursued  his 
journey,  nor  had  he  eaten  food,  from  the  hour 
of  his  departure,  which  was  a  day  and  a  half 
ago.  He  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  covered 
with  mire.  The  streets  through  which  he  rode 
echoed  loudly  and  mournfully  to  the  tramp  of 
his  jaded  steed  ;  not  a  soul  was  stirring  abroad, 
for  it  was  past  midnight.  The  wind  whistled 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
metropolis  ;  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and 
the  storm  rose  louder  and  louder.  But  what 
was  this  to  the  tempest  raging  withia  hia 
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bosom,  or  the  tumult  of  'contendiDg  passions  ? 
The  darkness  of  a  desolate  heart  was  there— 
the  sense  of  shame  and  conscious  guilt.  Anger, 
pride,  remorse,  hatred,  and  revenge  swelled  to 
their  highest  pitch,  and  rent  his  bosom  with 
excruciating  agony.  Still  he  dashed  onwards, 
till  he  came  to  the  house  his  wife  had  inhabited. 
All  here  was  still,  but  a  light  glanced  from  one 
window  to  another,  as  if  some  one  passed  has- 
tily across.  He  knocked  a  thundering  peal 
which  startled  the  slumbering  echoes  and  re- 
verberated through  the  street.  An  affrighted 
domestic  looked  out,  seeming  afraid  to  open 
the  door,  until  Henry  called,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  that  he  would  burst  it  in,  if  it  were  not 
at  once  opened.  Trembling,  he  undid  the  bolt, 
and  the  young  man  rushed  in.  Without  wait- 
ing to  inquire,  he  hurried  from  room  to  room, 
till  he  discovered  that  in  which  his  mother, 
in-law  lay.  What  a  scene  was  here  presented  1 
The  unhappy  woman  lay  on  the  bed,  supported 
by  a  female  domestic,  and  apparently  in  the 
agonies  of  death  ;  the  nurse,  with  his  infant 
son  in  her  arms,  stood  near,  whilst  two  or  three 
female  servants  wept  around.  He  advanced, 
stood  beside  her,  spoke,  but  she  replied  not ; 
he  took  her  hand,  the  chill  damp  of  mortaUty 
was  on  it.  She  endeavoured  to  turn  her  glazed 
eyes  towards  him,  but  the  hand  of  death  fixed 
them  immovably,  and  she  expired  with  one 
faint  struggle. 

A  wild  shriek  burst  from  her  attendants ; 
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1  the  infant,  which  had  been  before  all  smiles 
unconscious  of  the  dread  event,  affrighted 
the  cry,  now  screamed  aloud,  and  was 
Tied  out  of  the  room  by  his  nurse.  Henry 
dd  bear  no  more.  His  feelings  were  now 
3ught  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  previous 
gue  and  exhaustion,  combined  with  the 
isent  scene,  totally  overcame  him,  and  he 
ik  upon  the  floor.     The  servants  knew  not 

0  he  was  :  but,  after  a  moment's  astonish- 
nt  and  fright,  one  began  to  recollect  his 
Bon,  and  they  used  such  means  as  restored 

1  to  sense.  When  they  had  prepared  a 
1  for  him,  he  was  induced  to  retire  to  it, 
3r  taking  a  slight  portion  of  refreshment. 

slept  for  some  hours,  and  awoke  only  to 

I  clearly  his  desolate  condition.  He  called  for 
child,  and  it  was  brought  to  him ;  he  looked 
the  smiling  infant,  and  burst  into  tears, 
lieved  in  some  degree  by  this,  he  began  to 
ke  inquiries,  and  discovered  that,  sooii  after 
'  time  of  his  illness,  a  present  of  foreign 
[s  and  other  articles  had  come  to  Mrs. 
rlton  from  the  Count,  that  he  had  stated 
intention  of  being  soon  in  DubUn,  and  had 
ived  there  a  month  after.  His  intimacy 
h  Adelaide  was  renewed ;  and  as  she  was 
w  without  the  protection  of  her  husband, 
3  became  more  remarkable.  For  a  while 
i  was,  as  before,  the  life  and  soul  of  that 
:le  in  which  she  moved;  by  degrees,  as 
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the  tongue  of  slander  began  to  give  itself  a 
greater  license,  she  became  a  source  of  conver- 
sation amongst  the  married  ladies  and  those 
who  envied  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
The  whisper  went  round,  and  cold  looks  were 
cast  on  her  by  many  of  her  former  flatterers. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  perceived  this ; 
and  only  when  her  parties  became  deserted, 
and  her  numerous  invitations  to  the  parties  of 
others  dwindled  to  a  few,  did  she  awake  to  a 
sense  of  what  she  had  entailed  on  herself.  Still, 
her  pride  bore  her  up  for  a  time,  and  she  en- 
deavoured  to  brave  her  maligners.  This  only 
made  the  case  worse  ;  while  the  unprincipled 
man,  who  was  the  means  of  bringing  her  to 
such  an  humiliating  state,  not  only  secretly 
triumphed  in  the  success  of  his  scheme,  but 
even  openly  boasted  of  his  intimacy.  When 
her  fair  fame  had  been  thus  destroyed,  and  the 
reality  of  her  situation  broke  upon  her  mind  ; 
pride,  shame,  and  remorse  began  to  struggle 
within  her.  She  regretted  her  harsh  rejection 
of  Henry's  explanation  and  apology,  yet  she 
could  not  expect  he  would  now  come,  were 
she,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  re- 
quest it ;  or  did  he  consent,  that  he  would  not 
spurn  her  from  him  on  discovering  the  cause  of 
her  application.  Which  side  soever  she 
turned,  there  was  despair  and  horror. 

Meantime,  her  tempter  was  not  idle ;  he 
soothed,  flattered,  amused,  and  when  matters 
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were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  point,  by  seeing 
that  her  last  respectable  acquaintance  had  de- 
nied  herself  to  her,  and  that  now  she  should  look 
to  home  and  domestic  resources  for  pleasure, 
whence  she  felt  they  were  banished  for  ever,  in 
an  evil  hour  she  consented  to  embark  with  her 
destroyer  for  England,  leaving  her  aged  mother 
and  her  infant  child.  Thus  a  mind,  as  high  and 
proud  as  ever  dwelt  within  a  female  bosom,  and 
a  spirit  as  lofty  as  ever  aspired  to  human  gran- 
deur, were  bowed  low  to  the  will  of  a  profligate 
speculator  in  human  weakness.  Had  there  been 
a  few  bright  rays  of  real  affection  and  genuine 
feeling  blended  with  the  burning  flame  of  her 
dominant  passions ;  had  there  been  a  delicacy  of 
moral  sense  cherished  in  her  by  her  parents  in 
early  years,  it  might  have  availed  to  prevent  her 
first  step  in  impropriety ;  but  the  great  and  pre- 
vailing defect  was  a  want  of  religious  principle 
which  alone  can  curb  the  violent  passions  of  our 
nature  or  give  a  counterbalancing  force  to  the 
temptations  of  sin. 

Even  when  this  sad  event  did  happen,  and  she 
became  lost,  it  was  the  act  of  a  desperate  per- 
son and  not  of  one  prompted  by  mere  passion; 
it  was  the  violent  leap  of  one  who  casts  herself 
down  a  precipice  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  a 
savage  beast. 

The  wily  Frenchman  cared  little  for  the  mo- 
tives which  prompted  his  victim  to  follow  his. 
fortunes.  He  was  aware  that  Adelaide  possessed 

VOL.    III.  o 
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fiill  power  over  a  coDsiderable  income  ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  transfer  that 
to  bis  own  hands.  This  was  his  motive ;  and,  ex* 
cept  for  the  ^clat  of  taking  away  one  so  much 
admired  and  so  beautiful,  he  cared  nothing  for 
her. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Henry's  arrival  in 
Dublin,  as  Edward  and  his  amiable  partner 
were  seated  at  their  comfortable  hearth,  they 
were  aroused  by  the^entrance  of  a  female  evi- 
dently wearied  from  a  long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney, and  bearing  an  infant,  carefully  muf- 
fled up.  When  she  had  seated  herself,  and 
could  reply  to  their  interrogatory  who  she 
was,  she  replied  that  she  had  travelled  direct 
from  Dublin,  by  the  quickest  conveyances  that 
could  be  procured,  and  would  hand  him  a 
letter  which  would  explain  the  purport  of  her 
visit.  This  she  did,  and  £dward  read  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  friend, 

''  The  person  who  hands  you  this  is  nurse 
to  my  child,  which  I  confide  to  your  care.  1 
have  now  no  other  friend  but  you  ;  the  mother 
and  my  wife  have  deserted  her  child  and  me 
for  a  villain ;— but  I  cannot  enter  into  the  vile 
detail — my  brain  is  on  fire,  and  I  burn  to  be 
avenged.  There  is,  I  believe,  sufficient  of  my 
little  property  still  left  to  save  my  child  from 
poverty ;  but  as  I  shall  most  probably  never 
see  him  again,  I  conjure  you  to  train  him  as  I 
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know  you  will  your  own — in  obedience  and 
religion,  and  teach  him  to  curb  those  passions 
which  have  been  the  ruin  of  his  unhappy  parents. 
"  I  will  not  press  my  request  on  you,  for  I 
know  your  heart.  I  am  on  the  point  of  depart- 
ing for  England,  determined  to  pursue  the  vil- 
lain who  has  completed  my  ruin,  through 
every  comer  of  Europe,  till  he  or  I  fall. 

"  FareweU !'' 

When  Edward  had  read  this  letter,  he  laid 
it  by,  and  told  Mary  that  the  nurse  and  child 
before  her  were  sent  by  a  dear  friend  who  was 
in  trouble  and  obliged  to  commit  them,  for  a 
time,  to  their  care.  ^She  suspected  who  it  was, 
and  therefore  could  scarcely  move  from  the 
chair  on  which  she  sat.  Edward  gave  direc- 
tions to  have  every  thing  comfortably  provided 
for  the  nurse  and  her  little  charge.  And 
when  he  and  Mary  were  alone  together,  he, 
with  as  much  delicacy  as  possible,  named  to 
her  the  actual  purport  and  author  of  the  letter, 
together  with  some  particulars  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  nurse.  She  was  deeply  af- 
fected, and  declared  her  resolution  never  to 
part  with  the  child,  but  to  rear  it  as  her  own. 

They  further  learned  from  the  nurse,  that 
Henry  had  realized  as  much  money  as  he  could 
by  selling  the  house  and  furniture  to  a  broker; 
and,  having  bound  her  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
carry  his  child  safely  to  Bandon,  had  then,  on 

o  2 
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the  day  of  her  departure,  embarked  for  Eng- 
land.  With  regard  to  his  intended  route  or 
n;iovements,  she  knew  nothing ;  they  were, 
therefore,  left  to  learn  in  time  what  the  un- 
happy young  man's  fate  might  be. 

The  fact  was,  that  immediately  after  Mrs. 
Carlton's  death,  Adelaide's  Irish  agent  had 
called  on  Henry,  and,  with  all  the  delicacy 
he  could,  gave  him  such  information  as  he  pos- 
sessed relative  to  his  wife.  He  was  a  plain 
honest  man,  but  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of 
natural  delicacy  and  feeling.  The  sum  of  his 
communication  did  not  tend  much  to  elucidate 
the  mystery  of  her  disappearance,  nor  to  guide 
the  inquiring  husband  to  the  object  of  his 
search.  He  had  not  any  intercourse  with  her 
or  her  family  further  than  the  transactions  of 
business,  nor  could  he  tell  whither  the  steps  of 
the  fugitives  were  directed.  Adelaide  had,  a 
short  time  before,  notified  to  him  that  her 
English  agent  would  communicate  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  her  business,  as  she  pur- 
posed soon  to  remove  from  Ireland,  but  as- 
signed no  cause  for  this  change  :  he  was,  there- 
fore, perfectly  astounded,  on  hearing  the  fatal 
step  she  had  taken. 

He  ventured  to  suggest  to  Henry  the  in- 
utility and  impropriety  of  trying  to  pursue 
them,  but  was  met  by  a  stem  look  and  an  im- 
patient gesture,  which  showed  the  fruitlessness, 
on  his  part,  of  attempting  to  cpntrol  or  stem 
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the  tide  of  direful  passions  contending  within 
his  breast.  He  left,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
affliction  brought  on  by  the  machinations  of  an 
unprincipled  adventurer,  and  a  heavy  forebod- 
ing of  the  fatal  consequences  likely  to  result. 

The  evening  was  still  and  calm,  as  Henry 
moved  hurriedly  onward  to  the  spot  whence  he 
should  embark  to  commence  his  course  of  in- 
quiries. He  noticed  none  as  he  passed  onward, 
for  his  thoughts  were  too  busy  and  too  ardently 
fixed  on  one  terrible  object — revenge.  Me- 
chanically he  passed  to  the  then  rude  and  un- 
frequented quay,  if  such  might  be  so  called. 
Only  a  few  loiterers  strolled  about  the  beacli, 
seeming  to  be  drawn  thither  by  no  motive  but 
merely  a  desire  to  pass  time,  which  hung 
heavily  on  their  hands.  The  sailors  were  busily 
engaged  in  completing  their  arrangements, 
stowing  away  the  cargo,  and  making  all  trim 
for  the  voyage. 

He  stood  for  some  time  looking  vacantly  on 
the  busy  scene,  till  roused  from  his  thought- 
fulness  by  a  loud  summons  to  come  on  board, 
as  the  ship  was  about  to  weigh  anchor.  He 
stepped  hastily  on  deck,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  canvass  was  lowered,  the  anchor 
weighed,  and  the  vessel  glided  gently  and 
smoothly  from  her  place.  The  distance  between 
him  and  his  native  shore  gradually  widened, 
till  no  more  than  a  dark  outline  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  while  the  buoyant 
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waves  bore  onward  the  frail  bark  which  lightly 
skimmed  over  their  surface  as  a  thing  of  life. 
Henry  leaned  over  her  bulwarks  in  sad  and 
painfdl  musings.  The  thoughts  of  olden  time 
rushed  upon  his  mind:  the  quick  glance  of 
memory,  ever  busy  when  we  least  desire  it, 
showed  him  the  scenes  and  enjoyments  of  his 
boyhood,  now  gone  for  ever — the  happy  boon 
of  his  love  to  her  whose  confiding  heart  was 
his  so  fully ;  the  pleasing  converse  with  that 
loved  one,  when,  as  yet,  he  was  free  from  the 
load  of  guilt  which  now  pressed  on  his  seal 
— his  subsequent  career  of  fickleness  and  vice, 
with  the  terrible  result  of  his  uncontrolled 
passions.  The  charms  of  Adelaide  recurred  to 
his  memory  as  the  blighting  cause  of  his  pre- 
sent misery.  He  blamed,  accused,  nay,  almost 
cursed  her  in  his  heart ;  whilst  he  thought  not 
of  the  guilt  lying  at  his  own  door,  or  the  deceit 
practised  by  him  in  forming  that  union.  Man 
is  disposed  not  merely  to  find  excuses  for  his 
ovm  conduct,  but  even  to  cast  the  blame  alto* 
gether  upon  others,  and  pride  himself  on  up- 
rightness and  integrity.  Yet  the  shallow  device 
seldom  succeeds,  and,  despite  all  his  fine  drawp 
reasonings,  a  little  truth  mustoccasionally  make 
its  way  through  the  dark  and  curious  web  of 
sophistry  in  which  he  envelopes  himself. 

Whilst  occupied  in  this  unpleasing  retro- 
spect and  wrapt  up  in  contemplation  of  his  own 
misery,  time  was  rapidly  progresaing,  and  the 
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deep  blue  sea  on  which  he  was  borne  retained 
not  that  placid  look  which  it  wore  as  he  left 
the  port.  The  billows  swelled,  but  he  heeded 
them  not.  The  wind  rose,  but  its  blast  passed 
unregarded ;  the  storm  commenced,  but  he 
cared  not  for  its  violence.  Still  he  thought  or 
seemed  to  think  ;  he  pondered  or  rather  was 
hurried  from  one  object  to  the  other,  as  the 
store-house  of  memory  opened  its  doors  and, 
in  wild  confusion,  sent  its  varied  contents 
through  the  expanse  of  his  imagination. 

Still  the  elements  rose  into  a  terrific  war,  as 
if  to  mock  the  turbulent  passions  which  raged 
within  him,  and  now  the  blast  howled  loudly 
amongst  the  canvass  ;  the  cordage  rattled  and 
the  shrill  boatswain's  whistle  pierced  with  its 
treble  tones  through  the  din  of  ocean's  roar. 
He  scarcely  heeded  the  tumult,  as  he  leaned 
over  the  bulwarks  and  looked  vacantly  on  the 
waste  of  waters,  till  he  was  aroused  by  a  rough 
voice  at  his  elbow,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
rudely  shaken  by  some  uncouth  hand  and  asked 
why  he  looked  on  with  indifference,  whilst  the 
ship  was  in  danger  of  sinking.  He  shook  off 
the  grasp  of  the  inquirer  and,  turning  fiercely 
round,  beheld  their  Captain  who,  with  a  face 
ashy  pale  stood  before  him,  and  said  that  it 
would  require  the  utmost  efforts  to  save  the 
vessel.  She  had  sprung  a  leak  and  the  storm 
seemed  to  increase  so  much  upon  them,  that 
should  it  continue,  there  was  no  chance  for  life ; 
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but  if  it  abated  and  the  pumps  were  well  worked, 
they  might  expect  to  weather  the  gale.  Henry 
hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  hurrying  to  the 
pumps  relieved  one  of  the  crew  who  appeared 
exhausted,  and  with  almost  superhuman  efforts 
continued  to  labour  at  the  work  for  the  space 
of  two  hours,  when  he  was  told  that  the  wind 
had  abated,  and  it  was  settling  down  into  a 
calm ;  that  the  leak  was  now  nearly  got  under, 
and  all  things  wore  a  favourable  aspect.  He 
was  then  prevailed  on  to  yield  his  post  to 
another,  and  retiring  to  the  cabin  cast  hiniself 
on  a  bench  exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Without  further  impediment  or  trouble  the 

passengers  were  landed  at  and  Henry 

having  gone  ashore,  after  recovering  from  his 
fatigue,  bent  his  mind  to  the  one  object  which 
had  brought  him  thither.  His  inquiries  were 
pursued  with  activity,  but  the  only  account  he 
could  obtain  of  the  fugitives  was  that  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  answering  to  his  description,  had 
landed  there,  at  a  time  corresponding  with  the 
elopement,  and  had  proceeded,  as  was  supposed, 
towards  London.  Before  he  followed  their  steps, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  wife's  agent,  and,  therefore,  turned 
from  his  direct  route  to  the  town  where  he 
resided.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he 
arrived  ;  and  desirous  of  losing  no  time  he  pro- 
ceeded straightway  to  that  gentleman's  resi- 
dence, which  he  had  ascertained  previous  ta 
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his  departure  from  Dublin.  It  was  a  dark  look- 
ing, and  rather  antiquated  building,  in  h 
suburb,  and  seemed  to  be  the  abode  if  not  of 
poverty  at  least  of  avarice.  On  being  admitted, 
he  was  shown  into  a  kind  of  office  plainly 
furnished  and  containing  desks,  boxes  and 
labelled  drawers,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  busi- 
ness. The  proprietor  soon  entered,  and  bowed 
with  great  complaisance,  requesting  his  visitor 
to  be  seated.  He  was  a  small  man  of  sharp 
visage,  and  keen  grey  eyes,  with  an  expression 
of  cunning  peering  forth,  under  his  smiles  and 
smoothed  brow ;  there  was  an  air  of  smartness 
in  his  motions,  and  the  remains  of  a  pet't  and 
flippant  manner,  which  long  converse  with  the 
world,  and  the  habit  of  obsequiousness  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  had  so  mellowed,  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible  to  any  but  a  close 
observer.  The  following  didogue  ensued 
between  them : 

**  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  to  what 
causelam  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit?" 
— A  low  bow  was  made  with  a  look  which  ex- 
pressed that  he  was  prepared  for  any  honorable 
pecuniary  transaction,  which  might  be  in- 
troduced. 

**  Sir,  I  fear  you  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
purport  of  my  visit.  1  am  come  to  request  in- 
formation on  a  subject  of  a  distressing  nature, 
in  which  I  am  concerned  and  which  informa- 
tion I  know  you  can  afford  me." 

o  3 
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'^  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  oblige  a  gentle* 
man  of  your  appearance ;  but  my  acquaintance 
with  the  world  is  very  limited;  my  influence  is 
small  (looking  at  the  same  time  important)  and 
my  situation  too  humble  to  be  of  much  service 
to  any  one.  In  fact  I  am  quite  a  hermit  in  my 
poor  abode  here ;  but  may  I  ask  how  I  can  be 
of  use  to  you  ?" 

''  You  were  acquainted  with  the  late  Colonel 
Carlton  and  his  daughter." 

A  slight  start  and  a  lowering  of  the  brows 
here  took  place ;  the  former  was  only  momen- 
tary, and  the  latter  was  soon  smoothed  into 
placidity.  ''  Yes  I  had  the  honour  of  transact* 
ing  that  gentleman's  business." 

''  You  are  aware  that  his  daughter  was 
married  and  doubtless,  also,  that  she  has  left 
Ireland  ?" 

''You  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  my 
answering  that  question,  as  I  am  not  aware  why 
a  stranger  should  make  inquiries  of  me,  relative 
to  any  person  who  honours  me  with  business ; 
iemd,  indeed,  I  make  it  a  point  to  confine  myself 
solely  to  that  business  and  ask  nothing  concern- 
ing their  movements.  Perhaps  you  will  favour 
me  with  your  name  ?" 

^'  Sir,  my  name  is  Henry  Tresilian ;  and  when 
you  hear  that,  you  will  know  that  I  have  a  right 
to  inquire  into  that  lady's  movements." 

"  Oh  1  I  think  I  should  know  that  name ;  but 
ly,  amongst  the  many  gentlemen  who  con- 
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fer  with  me,  I  cannot  always  be  exact  in  my 
reminiscence." 

The  cool,  provoking  impudence  of  this  reply 
nearly  drove  the  unhappy  young  man  furious ; 
and  in  a  violent  passion  and  high  tone,  he  said, 

''  You  know  that  I  am  the  husband  of  that 
lady,  and  all  your  callous  effrontery  will  not 
enable  you  to  avoid  my  inquiry." 

*'  Sir,  you  are  rather  warm  and  ill-timed  in 
your  language  ;  but  suppose  I  have  heard  that 
a  gentleman  of  that  name  was  married  to  Miss 
C€u*lton,  how  can  I  know  that  you  are  he,  or 
knowing  that,  how  can  I  be  called  on  to  give 
any  information  about  her  movements,  of  which 
in  fact  I  know  nothing  ?" 

''This  shulSiing  will  not  screen  you.  Where  or 
when  did  you  last  see  her,  and  in  whose  com- 
pany? Where  are  your  letters  and  remittances  to 
be  addressed?  Answer  me,and  I  want  no  more." 

With  imperturbable  gravity,  which  only 
tended  to  provoke  more  the  already  tortured 
young  man,  he  rephed, 

''  There  are  several  questions  heaped  toge- 
ther, which  really  confuse  me.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  thus  interrogated  ;  nor  do  your 
boisterous  manners  accord  with  my  habits.  You 
must  positively  excuse  me.  I  am  not  so  far  ho- 
noured by  my  patrons  as  to  be  made  privy  to 
their  secrets ;  nor  if  I  were,  should  I  be  justified 
in  disclosing  them.  In  truth,  it  is  surprising  that 
a  gentleman  should  come  to  me  to  inquire  for 
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his  wife.  Do,  pray,  favc 
planation  of  this  strange  c 
This  was  too  much.  He 
tieat,  darted  a  furious  look  i 
for  a  moment  whether  he 
thereptileunder  his  feet.  I 
smile  still  playing  oa  his 
unmoved,  at  the  same  timi 
a  hell-handle  which  was  n 
"  Do  pray  be  calm,  and 
stand  your  business  exactl 
hension  is  too  dull  to  catc 
thrown  out ;  perhaps,  you 
"  Unprincipled  old  vip: 
are  a  fit  pander  for  lust  a 
in  your  crawling  course  o 
you  have  lived — unfeeling 
Thus  saying,  he  strod 
whilst  the  old  money-deal 
as  politely  as  if  he  had  ra 
wished  hira  a  happy  issue 
Not  daring  to  trust  himi 
there,  Henry  hurried  into  I 
on  he  knew  not  nor  cai 
manifest  that  the  ill-fated 
acted  with  a  degree  of  co 
which  showed  premeditatt 
determination  not  to  be  r 
"  And  yet,"  said  he, 
lingering  regard  for  me,  It 
betrayer,  and  perhaps  S' 
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least,  a  suitable  agent  who,  through  sordid 
feelings,  could  enter  into  and  co-operate  with 
her  in  her  vices  ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  able  to  give  a  clue  to  her  present 
place  of  residence,  did  he  choose  it." 

Whilsi  these  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind,  he  was  unconscious  of  having  left  the 
town  behind  him,  and  walked  some  distance 
into  the  country.  Night  was  closing  fast,  and 
the  gathering  clouds  darkened  the  last  dim 
rays  of  the  twilight  sun,  when  he  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol  close  beside  him,  and  start- 
ing, observed  a  person  struggling  with  two 
ruffians,  one  of  whom  had  his  arm  raised,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  head  of  the  assailed,  with  the  butt  end  of 
a  pistol.  In  a  moment,  Henry  was  at  his 
side ;  and  ere  the  blow  descended,  felled  the 
ruffian  to  the  earth  with  his  fist;  the  other 
was  soon  mastered,  When,  securing  both  the 
robbers,  for  such  they  proved  to  be,  the  gentle- 
man and  he  returned  back  to  the  town,  and 
delivered  them  into  the  custody  of  the  civil 
power.  The  rescued  gentleman  was  a  mer- 
chant, who,  coming  on  business  from  London, 
had  met  with  an  accident,  the  vehicle  in  which 
he  was  travelling  having  broken  down  a  few 

miles  from  the  town  of ,  and  as  he  was 

anxious  to  reach  his  destination,  he  had  con- 
tinued his  journey  on  foot,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked  as  we  have  related.     He  had  been 
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fired  on  without  effect,  by  one  of  the  bandiU, 
on  his  attempting  resistance ;  but  as  he  hap- 
pened to  have  about  his  person  a  consideraUa 
sum  of  money,  and  was  moreover  a  man  of 
courage,  he  was  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  save  his  life  and  property.  Henry's  oppor- 
tune appearance  had  prevented  the  evil  coose* 
quence  which  was  lUcely  to  follow  from  the 
rencontre.  This  circumstance  tended  to  turn 
his  thoughts,  in  some  degree,  from  the  tor- 
bulence  of  passion  which  reigned  over  them 
before,  and  direct  them  into  a  new  channel 

The  gentleman  whom  he  had  rescoed, 
proved  to  be  a  person  of  polished  manners 
and  good  education;  he  had  travelled  much, 
in  the  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  not  without  observing  accurately  the  babiti 
and  manners  of  men.  He  was  fluent  and  agree- 
able in  conversation,  and  without  obtrusive- 
ness,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed.  It  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed, that  his  gratitude  to  Henry  was  sbowo 
by  an  invitation  to  his  hotel ;  in  fact,  finding 
him  a  stranger  in  the  country,  he  insisted  on 
arranging  about  his  apartments  and  other 
requisite  matters,  while  he  stayed.  It  was 
long  since  Henry  had  met  a  friend  or  one  who 
could  regard  him  with  esteem.  Wed,  for  some 
months  back,  to. the  company  of  those  who, 
Wng  companions  in  sin,  were  linked  to  him 
only  by  such  frail  bonds  as  the  slightest  revol- 
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sion  of  self-interest  would  snap  asunder,  he 
remembered  with  regret  the  kindness  of  £d^ 
ward,  and  hoped  to  find  in  his  new  acquaint- 
ance a  substitute  for  his  friendship. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Ferguson,  (this  was  the  merchant's  name), 
was  about  to  return  to  London,  where  his 
family  resided,  and  on  receiving  a  pressing  in* 
vitation  to  join  him  in  his  route,  as  it  accorded 
with  his  previous  intention,  Henry  agreed ; 
preparations  were  soon  made,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey  in  a  private  vehicle 
engaged  for  that  purpose.  During  the  journey, 
Henry  was  agreeably  entertained  by  his  new 
friend,  with  descriptions  of  the  diflferent  do- 
mains through  which  they  passed,  accounts  of 
the  several  noble  families,  and  graphic  anec- 
dotes of  the  present  proprietors,  or  their  an- 
cestors; so  that  his  mind  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  diverted  from  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  partially  forgot  its  troubles. 

''  I  am  going,"  said  Mr.  Ferguson,  as  he 
approached  London,  *"  to  introduce  you  to  my 
family.  You  will  find  them  such  as  are  not 
always  met  with — loving  and  united  ;  they  are 
but  four  in  number,  my  wife,  two  daughters 
and  my  only  son,  who  has  just  entered  Oxford. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  will  bless  you  for  bringing  back, 
safely,  her  too  inconsiderate  husband,  and  my 
girls  will  thank  you,  that  they  are  not  father- 
less.  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  return  to  one's 
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heme,  after  fatigue  and  p 
by  sQiiling  and  happy  fact 
sit  by  one's  cheerful  hear 
cents  of  love.  You  must 
come  with  me  to  see  my  ( 
Observing  a  cloud  pass  o 
brow,  he  added,  "  1  have 
affliction  presses  heavily  i 
inquire  into  its  cause  and  I 
you  in  charge  to  Mrs,  Fei 
the  help  of  my  loved  giri 
troubles,  or  at  least  alle 
and  look,  we  are  not  ft 
pointing  to  a  neat  villa,  I 
from  the  city,  "  that  is  n 
lived  long  in  the  city,  bu 
blessed  ray  honest  endeav 
to  give  my  family  the  be 
country  exercise  and  ther 
house  you  now  see.  It  ; 
rious,  but  it  is  comfortabl( 
is  better,  contains  within 
guileless  hearts." 

Henry  scarcely  repliedtl 
otherwise  than  by  than! 
warmly,  and  accepting  1 
past  came  over  his  mine 
which  he  had  cast  from 
have  had  a  happy  and  ct 
his  own  folly  and  recklessi 
gether  a  feeling  of  regret 
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was  a  discontented  and  envious  sensation,  that 
others  should  possess  the  felicity  of  which  he 
was  deprived. 

Mr.  Ferguson  tried  to  rouse  him,  and  par- 
tially succeeded,  when  they  arrived  at  his  dwell- 
ing ;  but  few  minutes  past,  when  his  family 
hurried  to  meet  him,  and  hung  on  his  neck 
with  affectionate  fondness.  He  introduced 
Henry,  told  them  he  was  deeply  indebted 
to  him,  and  that  they  should  receive  him  as 
his  preserver.  It  needed  not  so  much ;  he 
was  welcomed  by  all,  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality, and  in  the  most  kindly  manner,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  at  home 
with  the  family  who  tried,  without  intruding 
on  his  private  thoughts,  to  render  his  stay 
agreeable  in  every  respect. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

About  a  week  after  this,  as  Mr.  Fergosoa 
and  his  lady  walked  about  their  little  lawn,  ooo- 
versing  on  various  topics,  she  said  rather  ab- 
ruptly, *^  Are  you  acquainted,  my  dear,  with 
Mr.  Tresilian's  fiEimily  or  connexions  ?  or  what 
his  object  in  this  country  is  ? — He  is  mani- 
festly a  gentleman,  and  speaks  occasionallf 
of  having  held  a  high  rank  in  the  army,  and 
of  his  services  in  Irdand.  Do  you  know  whe* 
ther  he  still  retains  his  military  rank,  or  whe- 
ther he  possesses  any  property  ?" 

**  It  really  never  entered  into  my  head  to 
inquire,"  said  the  husband ;  **  and  you  know, 
under  the  circumstances,  (even  did  I  not  take 
a  particular  Uking  to  him) ,  I  could  not  avmd 
asking  him  here. — But  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  thinking  him  a  man  of  honour ;  why  do 
you  ask  me  ?" 

<<  I  can  scarcely  assign  a  reason ;  he  is,  1 
am  persuaded,  a  man  of  honour,  but  there  is 
some  mystery  about  him,  and  I  do  not  like 
mysterious  people ; — ^though  he  makes  himself 
exceedingly  agreeable,  and  is  scrupulously  po- 
lite, more  especially  to  me.     Bat  have  yoo 
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perceived  any  change  in  our  Emily  ;  she  ap* 
pears  to  me  not  so  gay  and  cheerful^  as  she 
was  wont  to  be  ?" 

The  anxious  father  started  and  looked  at  his 
wife,  ''  It  cannot  be/'  said  he,  '*  she  never  had 
a  thought  apart  from  us ;  she  surely  has  not 
taken  a  fancy  to  this  stranger,  for  though  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  bestow  her  and  her 
fortune  on  a  deserving  man  whom  I  knew  tho* 
roughly,  yet,  whatever  opinion  I  may  form, 
there  is  no  certainty  about  our  guest's  cha- 
racter and  rank." 

*' You  take  the  matter  too  seriously.  It  may 
be  mere  fancy,  on  my  part,  about  Emily,"  she 
replied,  ''yet  we  must  be  careful  of  our  child's 
peace ;  and  you  know  mothers  are  always  more 
suspicious  on  such  subjects  than  fathers." 

*^  I  trust,  my  dear,  there  is  no  ground  for 
your  suspicions ;  and  do  not  distress  poor  Emily, 
by  mentioning  it,  imtil  you  have  observed  more 
closely ;  meantime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw 
our  guest  into  some  explanation,  relative  to  his 
own  afimrs  and  prospects." 

Thus  ended  this  conversation ;  but  the 
matter  to  which  it  referred  was  of  a  more 
serious  character  than  either  apprehended. 
Emily  Ferguson  was  of  a  gentle  and  confiding 
temper;  not  knowing  in  herself  what  deceit 
was,  she  never  suspected  it  in  others.  She  had 
been  reared  by  the  most  affectionate  parents, 
and  returned  their  love  with  more  than  filial 
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affection.  Altogether  unacquaioted  with  the 
world,  she  was  not  prepared  for  its  wiles,  but 
believed  that  those  who  professed  regard 
really  felt  what  they  professed.  She  was  too 
delicate  and  fragile  to  bear  long  the  shock  of 
adversity  and,  having  a  disposition  to  like 
what  was  amiable  and  generous,  she  was  drawn 
insensibly  to  any  one  in  whom  these  qualities 
appeared.  She  was  fair,  surpassingly  fair ;  and 
there  was  about  all  her  movements  an  inde- 
finable air  of  grace  and  elegance,  which  she 
had  learned,  not  from  society,  but  from  nature, 
which  was  not  borrowed  from  the  manners  of 
the  world,  but  was  all  her  own.  Henry  had 
been  struck  with  her  appearance  at  first,  and 
began  to  trace  in  her  a  resemblance  to  his  first 
betrothed  love.  The  idea  grew  upon  him,  and 
seemed  as  a  spell,  which  he  could  not  shake 
off.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  thought  of  the 
unhappy  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  urged  himself  to  follow  up  his 
purpose  of  vengeance.  He  was  chained  and 
riveted  to  that  spot,  and  could  not  move.  His 
sense  of  propriety  and  honour  had  been  long 
since  blunted,  for  it  is  astonishing  with  what  a 
precipitate  course  poor  human  nature  is  driven 
on,  when  the  first  step  in  guilt  and  dishonour 
has  been  taken.  Thus,  this  ill-fated  young 
man,  wrought  on  by  a  whirlwind  of  contend- 
ing passions,  and  losing  altogether  the  helm  of 
reason  and  religion,  was   driven  onward  by 
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whichever  feeling,  for  the  moment,  ohtained 
the  mastery.  It  was  too  true  that  Emily's  de- 
meanour  was  in  some  respect  changed,  and  her 
cheerfulness  lessened  ;  and  though  she  scarcely 
knew  why,  strange  sensations  passed  through 
her  mind,  which  she  could  not  define.  She 
was  much  in  company  with  Henry  at  this 
time;  she  liked  to  hear  him  describe  the 
scenes  throiigh  which  he  had  passed,  and  the 
different  perils  of  the  late  war  in  Ireland  ;  but 
it  was  always  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
compassion  and  sorrow  for  the  evils  attendant 
upon  war.  She  often  thanked  God  that  He 
had  given  her  a  peaceful  and  happy  home, 
far  away  from  the  rude  scenes  which  occurred 
in  the  sister  island. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  preceding  con- 
versation, that  Mrs.  Ferguson  took  an  opportu- 
nity gently  to  ascertain  whether  her  beloved 
daughter's  mind  was  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
Henry  ;  and  though  Emily  spoke  with  perfect 
openness  and  candour,  and  was  not  conscious 
of  speaking  untruly,  when  she  led  her  mother 
to  think  that  she  had  no  peculiar  regard  for 
their  guest,  yet  her  experienced  parent  saw, 
that  if  not  already  matured,  there  was  a  ripen- 
ing passion  in  her  daughter's  heart.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  ; 
a  few  more  days  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
had  a  conversation  with  Henry,  in  which  he 
repeatedly  hinted  a  desire  to  be  acquainted 
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with  his  present  circumstances ,  and,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  of  s^- 
vice.  He  received  no  satisfactory  reply,  bat 
had  his  overtures  listened  to  with  coldness  or 
indifference.  He  now  felt  himself  in  a  most 
unpleasant  predicament.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  treat  any  one  unkindly,  much  less  the 
man  who  had  saved  his  Ufe.  Yet  his  beloved 
child's  peace  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  seem- 
ing charge  of  inhospitality,  and  he  was  gradual* 
ly  making  up  his  mind  to  request  a  positive 
explanation  of  Henry's  circumstances  or  to  in- 
timate that  he  should  change  his  abode,  when 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  hastened  his 
decision.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  into  the 
city  every  day,  at  a  certain  hour,  to  his  count- 
ing-house, and  return  in  the  evening.  Henry 
sometimes  walked  with  him  and,  spending  the 
day  in  viewing  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis, 
returned  when  he  was  disposed,  or  waited  for 
his  friend  till  business  was  over. 

He  had  been  now  nearly  a  fortnight  living 
with  his  new  friends,  and  every  day  was  mak- 
ing greater  progress  in  poor  Emily's  affection, 
whilst  he  daily  became  more  hardened  to  the 
result  of  the  terrible  deception  he  was  practis- 
ing. Calling  at  Mr.  Ferguson's  office,  in  the 
evening,  on  entering,  he  started  as  if  a  serpen! 
had  stung  him,  and  standing  for  an  instant, 
looking  at  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  in 
business  with  his  friend,  rushed  hastily  out  oi 
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the  room.  The  gentleman  raised  his  head,  and 
showed  the  placid  and  well-trained  features  of 
Adelaide's  agent  with  whom  he  had  the  inter* 
view  at  the  town  of  ■   Mr.  Ferguson,  sur- 

prised at  Henry's  emotion  and  abrupt  de- 
parture, called  to  him  to  return,  but  he  heard 
him  not.  He  then  turned  to  the  other  for  an 
explanation,  which  he  soon  obtained. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  that  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman, being  anxious  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
fcNT  one  of  his  patrons  on  a  mortgage,  and  not 
having  so  much  as  was  required,  had  come  to 
London  and  applied  to  the  firm  of  Ferguson  and 
Co.  on  the  subject.  It  was  on  this  business  he 
was  occupied,  when  the  recognition  took  place. 
Had  Henry  not  betrayed  himself,  it  is  possible 
the  other  might  have  passed  him  by,  as  his  po- 
licy was  not  to  discover  the  secret  in  his  keep- 
ing ;  but  when  Henry's  agitation  rendered  an 
explanation  necessary,  it  was  given  with  such  a 
colouring  as  made  Mr.  Ferguson  tremble  with 
anxiety  and  fear.  It  was  this  :  that  Henry  had 
been  married  to  a  lady  of  large  property,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  insult  and  barbarity,  so  as 
to  cause  a  separation  ;  that  she  had  retired  to 
the  continent  to  avoid  further  ill  usage,  and 
when  Henry  had  called  on  him  to  demand  her 
residence,  or  to  be  put  in  possession  of  her  pro- 
perty, on  his  refusal,  he  had  threatened  his  life, 
and,  but  that  assistance  was  at  hand,  he  would 
have  committed  violence  on  him. 
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Mr.  Ferguson  had  scarcely  strength  to  listen 
to  this  explanation  and  to  say  how  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Henry,  when  the  other 
threw  in  a  gentle  insinuation  that  it  was  not  un- 
likely he  was  confederate  with  the  robbers. 
Gross  as  this  supposition  was,  the  circum- 
stances were  so  strange  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether improbable. 

In  a  pitiable  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Ferguson  re- 
turned home  and  met,  on  his  arrival,  Henn' 
walking  with  his  daughter  hefore  the  house ; 
it  was  plain  that  the  subject  of  their  commu- 
nication was  a  painful  one,  for  she  looked 
flushed  and  tremulous.  He  took  his  daughter's 
arm  within  his,  and  led  her  into  the  house, 
called  for  her  mother,  and  having  begged  she 
would  look  to  Emily,  said  he  wished  to  be  alone 
with  Mr.  TresiUan.  Henry  met  him  with  a 
dogged  and  unbending  resolution  to  persevere 
in  his  deceit.  When  he  heard  briefly  fjx)m  Mr. 
Ferguson  the  change  against  him,  he  denied  it 
all,  and  with  truth,  except  the  fact  of  uis  wife's 
departure,  and  said,  that  as  she  had  eloped 
with  another,  he  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to 
marry  again,  though  not  legally  divorced. 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  greatly  shocked  at  the  loose- 
ness of  principle  shown  in  his  speech,  and 
would  not  condescend  to  argue  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. He  only  said,  **  Mr.  TresiUan,  you  saved 
my  life  I  believe,  and  yet  there  are  strange 
surmises  about  even  that ;    however,  I  shall 
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not  doubt  you  in  this  point.  I  was  not  un- 
grateful, you  have  been,  and  might  still  have 
been  an  inmate  of  my  family,  were  you  deserv- 
ing of  it.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  afflicting 
and  unpleasant  circumstances  of  your  history. 
I  have  acted  with  the  utmost  openness  and 
candour  towards  you  ;  your  conduct  has  been 
the  reverse.  You  have  tried  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  my  innocent  child,  I  trust  in  God  you 
have  not  succeeded;  for  oh,  what  would  be 
her  fate  united  to  such  a  man  !  Go  in  peace, 
whilst  there  is  yet  time,  and  ere  you  bring  dis- 
grace and  misery  on  a  family  hitherto  happy 
and  pure.  Go,  and  do  not  again  intrude  on  our 
humble  home ;  you  shall  have  my  pardon  for  all 
that  is  past;  but  do  not,  oh!  do  not  heap  on  your 
head  the  guilt  of  being  the  destroyer  of  inno- 
cence." He  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands.  The  fatherand  husband  overcame 
the  steadiness  of  the  man,  and  he  wept  like  a 
child.  Moved  by  his  distress,  Henry  declared 
his  resolution  to  depart ;  but,  when  he  called 
to  mind  the  unjust  charges  and  cruel  insinua- 
tion against  him,  he  looked  on  himself  as  a  per- 
secuted man,  forgetting,  in  the  violence  of  his 
feelings,  that  all  was  attributable  to  his  own 
misconduct.  And  he  said,  ''  I  cannot  go  till  I 
see  your  daughter,  and  explain,  in  some  res- 
pect, my  innocence  of  the  charges  against  my 
character;  allow  me  but  that,  and  I  will  retire." 
"  Never,"  said  the  father,  "  shall  your  eyes 
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look  on  her  again.  I  will  save  her,  at  least,  (iron 
that  degradation  ;  better  she  should  be  laid  ii 
her  grave,  in  the  purity  of  her  heart,  than  b 
once  tainted  by  your  offensive  explanations !  '. 
require  that  you  leave  my  house  forthwith, 
cannot  be  longer  detained  from  my  preciou 
family  by  your  unwelcome  presence/* 

Goaded  on  by  such  language,  the  young  mai 

started  up  and  swore  he  would  find  a  means  o 

seeing  her  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     He  thei 

strode  out  of  the  room  and  hurried  into  th 

city.  Mr.  Ferguson  found  his  wife  and  daughter 

in  tears  ;  they  knew  some  unpleasant  tidingi 

had  been  conveyed  to  him  relative  to  Henry 

and  as  he  had  some  conversation  with  Emil] 

previous  to  her  father's  return,  her  mother  hac 

requested  to  know  the  substance  of  it.     Sh( 

concealed  nothing  from  her  kind  parent ;  bui 

told  her  that  he  had,  in  a  very  hurried  manner 

said  there  were  many  enemies  who  desired  U 

injure  him,  that  her  father  might  probably  heai 

some  charges  against  him,  which  were  quite 

unfounded  ; — that   he  hoped,   she,    at  least 

would  believe  him  honourable  and  guiltless  ;— 

that  he  would  soon  be  ablie  to  set  things  in  s 

clear  light,  and  baffle  his  enemies.     Scarcelj 

knowing  what  to  think,  and  anxious  to  escape 

from  his  wild  looks,  she  endeavoured  to  replj 

calmly,  and  expressed  her  good  opinion  of  him ; 

he  was  pressing  her  farther  on  this  point,  when 

Mr.  Ferguson  arrived  and  relieved  her  from 

lier  em\i^iT^.m\i^  %\t\iation. 
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Mr.  Ferguson  briefly  explained  to  his  part- 
ner the  departure  of  Henry  and  its  cause; 
that  he  was  not  to  return,  and  that  all  com- 
munication between  him  and  Emily  must  be 
prevented  at  every  risk.  He  knew  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  mention  this  to  his  daughter,  to 
gain  her  acquiescence  even  though  it  cost  her 
a  sacrifice ;  but  he  dreaded  the  measures,  which 
a  violent  man,  in  a  state  of  desperation  as 
Henry  was,  might  adopt.  The  strictest  pre- 
cautions were  given  to  the  servants  to  prevent 
his  entrance,  or  any  message  from  him  being 
delivered.  The  next  day,  a  letter  came  ad- 
dressed to  Emily,  which  her  mother  opened, 
and  finding  his  signature,  committed  it  to  the 
flames.  Mr.  Ferguson  now  made  arrange- 
ments to  remove  his  family  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  for  a  few  months,  till  the  re- 
membrance of  this  unpleasant  matter  should 
wear  away,  as  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
permanent  impression  had  been  made  on 
Emily's  mind,  by  the  guest  so  unpropitiously 
introduced. 

He  had  returned  home,  in  the  evening,  and 
was  seated  with  his  family,  over  whom  a  degree 
of  gloom,  unusual  in  that  once  happy  home, 
prevailed.  Emily  was  endeavouring  to  resume 
her  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  converse  with 
her  afiectionate  father  on  whose  bosom  her 
head  rested  ;  but  every  effort  seemed  less  and 
less  successful,  till  she  sunk  into  silence.   Her 
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parent,  according  to  bis  habit,  called  for  the 
Bible,  that  he  might  read  a  portion  of  it  for 
his  family,  and  ask  the  blessing  of  the  most 
High  upon  them,  before  they  retired  to  rest. 
One  of  the  servants,  forgetting  the  strict  in- 
junctions laid  on  them,  had  opened  the  hall 
door  to  convey  some  message  to  a  friend, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  in  angry 
tones  demanding  admission,  whilst  the  servant 
entreated  and  insisted  against  it.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson laid  down  the  sacred  volume,  and  hur- 
ried out.  He  found  Henry  there  evidently 
half  intoxicated  and  struggling  with  the  man. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  course  to  take  he  or- 
dered  him  peremptorily  to  quit  his  house. 
The  other  insisted  on  seeing  Emily  for  one 
minute,  declaring  he  would  then  depart.  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  firm  against  it,  and  said  he  should 
use  violence  if  he  would  not  retire ;  still  Henry 
persevered  and  said, 

"  I  demand,  once  more,  to  see  your  daughter ; 
it  is  the  last  time,  and  if  you  refuse,  you  will 
repent  it  bitterly." 

As  there  could  not  be  any  good  purpose 
served  by  such  an  interview,  the  father  replied, 

''  Never  !'* 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  word,  when  the 
reckless  man  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  applied 
the  muzzle  to  his  own  forehead;  a  flash,  a 
report  followed  and,  in  an  instant,  he  fell, 
wliilst  his  blood  and  brains  were  spattered  on 
the  wall  beside  the  horrified  father.   His  family 
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rashed  out  in  terror,  not  knowing  what  ca- 
tastrophe had  occurred ;  one  look  was  sufficient 
to  explain  the  dreadful  tale,  and  Emily,  who 
had  been  only  just  able  to  reach  the  spot,  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  Their  principal  atten- 
tion was  now  directed  to  her  ;  she  was  taken 
to  her  room  and  after  a  time  revived ;  she 
looked  vacantly  about  her  but  spoke  not.  In 
the  examination,  which  ensued  relative  to 
Henry's  death,  it  came  out  that  he  had  been 
in  a  gambling-house,  where  he  had  drunk 
much,  and  lost  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  he 
had  come  thence  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson. Nothing  more  was  known  of  his  in- 
tentions or  object  in  that  visit.  He  perished 
by  his  own  hand,  the  victim  of  unrestrained 
passions  (F). 

A  small  tablet  in   the   wall  of  the  parish 
church  with  these  words  on  it 

EMILY    FERGUSON, 

Aged  nineteen, 

suffici  ently  explains  what  is  to  be  known  of  her 
who  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  She  lingered  for 
a  few  months,  in  a  state  of  afflicting  helpless- 
ness ;  the  shock  had  been  too  great  for  a  being 
of  so  delicate  a  texture  ;  reason  returned  not  to 
her  seat,  and  she  gradually  withered  and  sunk, 
almost  imperceptibly,  into  the  slumber  of  death. 
About  twelve  months  subsequent  to  this, 
Edward  O'Brien  was  seated  in  his  comfortable 
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parlour  ;  as  the  evenii 
just  able  to  walk,  stooc 
ing  up  with  a  sunny  si 
"Papa,"  whilst  he  em 
understand  some  want  { 
late  prattle  of  infancy 
and  in  her  arms  was  a 
posing  Id  healthful  sliii 
child  of  his  friend,  so 
his  care,  the  infant  was 
contentment  seemed  tl 
family  ;  the  world  wai 
and  its  endearments  i 
strife  or  disagreement  ( 
nor  did  any  UQControU 
the  peace  of  their  mind 
gious  principle,  and  g 
tales,  the  current  of 
smoothly  and  unruffled 

Our  former  acquaii 
installed  as  major-domi 
and  said  :  "  Troth,  Sii 
body  here,  wanting  to 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  cai 
says,  'Tls  a  curious  li 
after  talking  to  me.  B 
would  understand  her,a 

"  I  shall  try,  Murta, 
out.  After  a  few  mii 
said  ;  "  My  dear  Mary, 
as  there  is  a  person  at  1 
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important  business  with  me ;   but  I  shall  re* 
turn  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  went  with  the  messenger^  and  on  being 
introduced  to  a  private  room,  observed  a  lady, 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
reclining  on  pillows,  and  appearing  almost  ex- 
hausted by  some  recent  effort.  She  was  tall  and 
noble  in  her  person,  and  even  disease  had  not 
entirely  obliterated  the  traits  of  beauty  in  that 
emaciated  face,  for  the  eye  still  flashed  with 
Remarkable  brilliancy.  Edward  bowed  and 
stood  before  her,  waiting  for  her  to  com- 
mence the  conference.  She  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment,  and  said  : 

''  I  believe  I  address  Mr.  O'Brien  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  and  I  am  come  by  the 
request  of  one  who  has,  I  suppose,  been  directed 
by  you  to  summon  me  hither." 

**  Yes ;  but  pray  be  seated."  She  seemed  to 
make  an  eflfort  to  overcome  some  powerful 
feeling,  and  after  a  few  moments,  proceeded  in 
a  faint  and  faltering  voice  : — *'  I  have  not  many 
days,  perhaps  many  hours  to  live,  and  I  am  de- 
sirous of  doing  an  act  of  justice  before  1  depart. 
You  have  in  your  charge  the  son  of  Henry 
Tresilian  ?" 
Edward  started,  but  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Here,  then,"  said  she,  "  is  the  copy  of  a 
deed,  which  is  duly  executed  and  registered, 
leaving  him  what  remains  of  his  unhappy  mo- 
ther's fortune.  You  will  take  charge  of  it,  and 
see  the  boy  established  in  his  rights,  for  they 
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may  be  dispnted  by  other  relatives.  I  could 
wish — oh  God!  what  terrible  reminiscences 
pass  through  my  burning  brain/'  and  she  co- 
vered her  face  with  hands  that  were  almost 
transparent.  "  I  could  wish  to  see  that  boy,  for 
I  am  his  mother — oh  what  a  mother  1  Still,  the 
parent  revives  within  me,  and  I  must  bear  it. 
You  despise,  perhaps  loathe  me,  and  I  deserve 
it ;  but  I  shall  not  long  open  these  eyes  on  a 
world  which  is  hateful  to  me.*' 

Edward  needed  no  more  to  tell  him  that  the 
once  fascinating  and  brilliant  Adelaide,  was  be- 
fore him,  now  a  poor  withered,  blasted  creature, 
racked  with  shame  and  remorse,  and  quickly 
passing  into  eternity.  But,  did  he  stoically  and 
unkindly  turn  from  her  in  this  her  hour  of  an- 
guish ?  No,  Nature  had  given  him  a  feeling 
heart,  and  religion  had  taught  him  not  to  break 
the  bruised  reed ! 

**  Believe  me,'*  said  he,  and  tears  rose  to  his 
eyes,  "  believe  me,  you  are  mistaken  in  my 
thoughts.  You  are  weak  and  unable  to  bear 
my  presence.  But,  if  you  permit  me,  I  shall 
send  one  who  will  nurse  you  as  a  sister,  and 
pour  the  balm  of  friendship  into  your  afflicted 
mind.  Allow  me  to  call  my  wife ;  you  will  find 
her  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  she  will  bring 
with  her  your  little  boy.'* 

**  You  are  kind,  very  kind,"  said  she  ;  "  but 
I  do  not  deserve  this.  Can  she,  think  you,  look 
on  me  without  loathing  ?*' 

"  Spare  yourself-,  you  shall  find  in  her  a 
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sister  who  will  cherish   and    take    care    of 
you." 

He  rose,  and  saying  that  he  would  not  be  long 
absent,  returned  home,  and  quickly  informed 
Mary  of  the  facts.  She  hesitated  not,  but  pre- 
pared at  once  to  go  on  this  mission  of  charity. 

When  Edward  had  introduced  her  to  the  in- 
valid, he  retired ;  and  meeting  the  loquacious 
Frenchwoman,  her  servant,  without  much  in- 
quiry, soon  ascertained  from  her  the  following 
particulars  : — 

That  she  had  been  engaged  to  wait  on  the 
lady  who  was  travelling,  as  she  supposed,  with 
her  husband.  For  a  while  they  seemed  to 
live  amicably ;  but  the  Count  was  fond  of  play, 
and  often  lost  large  sums,  on  which  occasions, 
he  was  always  cross  and  violent.  Altercations 
ensued  ;  he  demanded  supplies  from  the  lady, 
which  at  first  she  gave.  But  as  this  could  not 
continue  long,  he  insisted  that  she  should  sell 
her  property.  She  consented  to  dispose  of  a 
part ;  but,  on  the  demand  being  renewed,  she 
positively  refused.  Words  rose  high  between 
them,  and  he  struck  her  to  the  ground ;  and, 
but  for  the  servant's  interference,  might  have 
proceeded  to  further  violence. 

That  night,  Adelaide  prevailed  on  her  servant 
to  quit  the  house,  while  he  was  out,  and  they 
proceeded  for  some  distance  on  foot;  the 
weather  was  cold  and  rainy ;  after  a  few  hours' 
walk  they  had  to  take  shelter  in  a  cottage,  and 
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though  the  ill-fated  young  woman  was  exhaust- 
ed and  unwell,  she  insisted  next  morning  on 
proceeding  towards  the  coast.  They  procured 
a  conveyance,  and  journeyed  on  with  all  speed. 
Whether  the  Count  pursued  them,  she  did  not 
know,  but  they  succeeded  in  reaching  England. 
Here,  Adelaide  was  taken  very  ill,  and  &iding 
she  was  not  likely  to  live,  she  determined  to 
settle  her  remaining  property,  as  already  stated, 
and  endeavour  to  see  her  child  ;  which  she  ef- 
fected with  difficulty,  as  her  health  was  so  re- 
duced, that  it  was  dubious  whether  she  would 
ever  reach  Bandon.  Such  was  the  substance 
of  her  story ;  and  Edward  could  not  avoid  re- 
flecting on  the  retributive  hand  of  God,  as  ma- 
nifested in  the  narrative,  on  seeing  the  evils 
which  sin  entails  on  its  unhappy  votaries. 

He  waited  for  his  beloved  partner,  and  when 
he  met  her,  she  was  dissolved  in  tears.  She  said, 
**  Edward,  we  must  remove  that  poor  sufferer 
to  our  own  house  ;  she  has  not  long  to  live, 
and  there  is  much,  very  much,  to  be  done. 
She  has  consented  to  come  with  me.'' 

**  Dearest !"  said  he,  "  you  are  what  you  al- 
ways have  been — ^kind  and  generous.  I  ex- 
pected this  proposal  from  you,  and  shall  at  once 
carry  it  into  effect."  He  therefore  summoned 
his  servant,  and  a  kind  of  Utter  was  soon  pre- 
pared, in  which  she  was  carried  to  his  house 
that  night. 

She  got  a  little  repose,  and  in  the  morning 
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felt  sufficiently  strong  to  see  her  child,  which 
Mary  brought  to  her  bedside.  It  was  an  af- 
fecting sight  to  view  that  repentant  mother, 
with  her  child  now  restored  to  her  arms.  The 
little  boy  seemed  to  cling  to  her  from  the  first, 
and  nature  to  point  out  to  him  the  author  of 
his  existence.  She  wept  copiously,  while  he 
kissed  the  tears  from  her  wan  cheek,  and  it  was 
with  reluctance  he  was  separated  from  her. 

Mary  was  unremitting  in  her  attention.  She 
conversed  with  the  invalid  on  serious  topics ; 
she  read  for  her  the  word  of  life,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  her  mind  to  comparative  calmness. 
Her  pride  was  indeed  broken,  her  spirit  bowed, 
and  her  heart  softened.  Mary  ventured  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  her  seeking  further  advice 
and  aid  from  their  pious  pastor,  which  she 
readily  consented  to ;  and  from  his  experience, 
much  good  resulted.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  com- 
munion, and  the  whole  family  joined  with  her 
in  that  sacred  rite ;  and,  as  their  united  prayers 
ascended  to  a  throne  of  grace,  they  felt,  indeed, 
that  these  were  comfortable  words  which  our 
Saviour  Christ  saith  to  all  that  truly  turn  to 
him : — **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you." 

About  three  weeks  after  her  arrival,  she 
gently  breathed  her  last,  on  the  bosom  of  her 
kind  friend,  and  was  interred  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  parish.    No  stone  marks  the  spot,  nor 
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does  any  frail  memorial  point  out  either  her 
sins  or  her  hitter  repentance.  She  sleeps 
amongst  the  surroimding  dead,  unknown 
and  undistinguished. 

No  tidings  ever  reached  Edward  ahout  his 
misguided  friend.  It  was,  perhaps,  as  well 
there  did  not,  lest  another  cloud  should  pass 
over  the  sunshine  of  his  domestic  happiness, 
should  Mary  hear  of  the  terrible  catastrophe. 

We  have  only  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  that 
Murtagh  and  the  lively  Frenchwoman  soon 
came  to  an  understanding,  although  her  gib- 
berish had  been  so  unintelligible  to  him  at 
first.  She  had  been  provided  for  by  Adelaide's 
will,  and  Edward  added  his  portion.  They, 
therefore,  commenced  their  matrimonial  career 
with  every  prospect  of  comfort. 


NOTES. 


(A).     P.  153. 

RAPPARBBS. 

Thb  existence  and  depredations  of  these  miscreants,  are 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  confirmation.  All  the 
histories  of  the  period  speak  of  their  dreadful  rayftges,  and 
"  The  history  of  the  Rogues  and  Kapparees"  is  still  one  of 
tlie  moral  works  by  which  the  poor  Irish  peasantry  are 
edified.  Leland  says,  "  that  they  were  sjrnonimous  with  the 
Crcaghts,  a  roving  tribe,  who  wandered  about  to  find  pas- 
ture for  they  kine,  on  whose  milk  they  fed,  and  that  the 
name  Rapparee  is  derived  from  the  title  of  a  kind  of  half 
pike  which  they  used."  Yet,  it  is  not  very  unlikely  that 
the  name  might  be  derived  from  the  Latin  "Rapere"  to 
snatch ;  at  least,  the  sound  and  meaning  have  suflicient  cor- 
respondence. The  Irish  soldiers  frequently  joined  them, 
and  encouraged  their  outrages.  They  were,  at  length,  op- 
l)osed  by  another  body  of  marauders,  who  were,  by  way  of 
distinction,  called  Protestant  Rapparees. 


(B).     P.  173. 

BLACK    MONnAT    INSURRBCTIOK. 

The  circumstance  from  which  the  tale  is  designated,  is 
that  recorded  in  the  text.     As  I  suppose  the  disarming  of 
Captain    O'Neil,  and  his  party  occurred  on  Monday,  the 
VOL.    III.  Q 
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Roman  Catholics  and  frieni 
above  title.  It  occurred  very 
in  the  story,  and  as  U  there 
Lvea  were  lost.  Aa  it  gave 
tresses  of  tlie  townsmen,  it 
give  the  aame  to  the  story. 


I  am  not  quite  certain,  bu 
rather  more  CTL-dit  in  this 
tlian  they  deserved ;  howevf 
with  the  conqueror,  were  e 
money,  was,  it  appears,  adi 
Urady,  who  was  a  native  of 
lator  of  the  psalms  into  the 
our  churches.  It  is  reportet 
The  enormities  committed 
least  exa^erated  in  the  slo 
tnin  from  history  or  tracUt 
they  are  frequently  talked  of 


(D). 


However  absurd  such  a  la' 
be  thought,  it  existed,  in  6 
upon  by  the  Protestants,  for 
until  some  of  the  liberal  pa: 
enough  to  dispute  it,  and  at 
had  no  power  in  the  matter. 
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(E).     p.  246. 

THB   8H0T. 

The  circumstance  described  in  the  story  is  not  invention. 
I  heard  it  from  one,  who,  if  now  alive,  might  be  about 
seventy  years  old,  and  whose  father  might  have  been  in 
existence  at  the  time  it  occurred  ;  at  least,  there  were  men 
in  his  day,  whose  fieithers  had  seen  the  slaughter  of 
McCarthy  More's  men.  The  spot  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  with  all  the  particulars ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact  of  such  a  shot  having  been  fired,  and  pro- 
ducing the  effect  mentioned;  nor  does  there  appear  any- 
thing very  incredible  in  the  matter. 


(F).     P.  316. 


DEATH    OF    HENRY. 


It  is  somewhere  said,  that  "truth  is  strange,  stranger 
than  fiction,"  and  if  there  be  any  thmg  strange  in  the 
circumstance  narrated  here,  facts  within  my  own  know- 
ledge are  to  blame.  William  '  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  in  a  certain  city  in  Ireland,  and 
there  became  enamoured  of  a  young  lady,  of  rather  pre- 
possessing manners.  He  wished  to  marry  her,  but  his 
parents  had  objections ;  at  length,  however,  they  were 
prevailed  on  to  comply.  He  lived  for  some  time  with  his 
wife,  and  appeared  much  attached  to  her ;  about  two 
years  after  his  marriage,  he  went  to  Scotland  to  take  out 
a  medical  degree,  and  there  met  another  young  lady  with 
whom  he  again  fell  in  love.  He  paid  his  addresses  and 
was  accepted.  By  some  means,  her  fieither  ascertained 
his    previous    marriage,    and  forbade   all    access    to    his 


